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A VEEY remarkable ^resemblance bas alwajs been observed 
between tie Book of Daniel and the Book of Ilcvelation. 
Whatever view may be taken of tie proper interpretation 
of these books, it is difficult to write a commentary on one of 
them without carefully studying tie other, and without practi- 
cally furnishing to a considerable extent an exposition of the 
other. There is no evidence, indeed, that John, in the Book 
of Eevelation, intended to imitate Daniel, and yet there is so 
strong a resemblance in the manner in which the Divine dis- 
closures respecting the future were made to tie two writers ; 
there is so clear a reference to tie same great events in tie 
history of the world ; there is so much similarity in the symbols 
employed, that no commentator can well write on the one 
without discussing many points, and making use of many 
illustrations, which would be equally aj)propriate in an expo- 
sition of the other. 

The following Notes on the Book of Daniel were mostly 
written before I commenced the prej)aration of Notes the 
Book of Revelation, though the latter volume is published 
first. It lia,s thus happened that many inquiries have been 
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Started, and many subjects discussed, in oonneetion witb tHs 
book, wMcb wulcl otherwise have found a place in the on 
the Book of Revelation, and that in the exposition of the latter, 
I have, in many places, to avoid needless repetition, dcpe little 
more than refer to corresponding places in the ITotes on DanicL 
While I have endeavoured to make each work a complete 
exposition in itself, it is nevertheless true that the two volumes 
are designed, in some measure, to go together, and that the 
one is necessary to the full understanding of the other. 

Philadelphia, Pec. 26^f/^y 1851. 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


I 1. THE LIFE OF DANIEL. 

Of Daniel little more is known, or can now Be ascertained, than is re- 
corded in this hook. There are two other persons of this name mentioned 
in the Bible — a son of David, 1 Chron. iii. 1 ; and a Levite of the race of 
Ithamar, Ezra viii. 2 ; Neh. x. 6. The latter has been sometimes con- 
founded with the prophet, as he is in the Apocryphal Addenda to the 
Septuagint. ■ ■. 

Daniel, supposed commonly to be the same person as the author of 
this book, is twice mentioned by Ezekiel, once as deserving to be ranked 
with Noah and Job, and once as eminent for wisdom. Though these 
three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, they should deliver but their 
own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God.^^ Ezek. xiv. 14, 

Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel, and there is no secret that they 
can hide from thee.*'’ Ezek. xxviii. 3. Whether this is the Daniel who is 
the author of this book, however, or whether this was some ancient 
patriarch whose name had been handed down by tradition, and whose 
name was assumed ])y the author of this book in later times, has been a 
rpiestion among recent critics, and will properly come up for examina- 
tion under the next section in this Introduction. 

Assuming now that the book is genuine, and that it was written by 
him whose name it bears, all that is known of Daniel is substantially as 
•follows.:— , . ' 

He was descended from one of the highest families in Judah, if not one 
of royal Idood (Notes on eh. i. 3 ; Josephus^ Ant. b. x. eh. x. 1 1.)^ Ills 
birtli-plaeo was probably Jerusalem, (comp.'ch. ix. 24,) though it is not 
absolutely certain that this passage would demonstrate this. 

Of his first years nothing is recorded. At an early age we findiiini in 
Babylon, among the captive Hebrews whom Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
away at the first deportation of the people of Judah, in the fourth year 
of /clioiakim. He is mentioned in connection with three other youths, 
apparently of the same rank, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, who, 
1* (v) 
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with, liiin, wore selected for tlie purpose of being instraetcd in the Ian'’ 
guage and literature of the Chaldeans, rath a viev/ to their being employed 
in the service of the court. Dan. i. 3, 4. liis ago at that tixne it is 
inLj.jossl]de to determine with accurae^g but it is not improliablo that 
it ’^vas soniewhero about twelre or fifteen years. In ch. i. 4, he and 
his three friends are called children/'' (unV-'). This word properly 
denotes the period from the ago of childhood up to inanliood, and might 
bo transLited hoi/s, lads, or yotdhJ’ — Professor Stuart on Daniel, p. 373. 
Ignatius (Ep. ad Magn.), says that Daniel was twelve years of age v/lion 
lie wo-nt into esiie ; Chrjsostoine says that ho was eighteen, (0pp. vi. 

? . 423 :) Epiphanius says, i'n Vijwo? Jerome calls him adruodurti ■paer, 
'hose are, of course, mere conjectures, or traditions, but they are proba- 
bly not far from the truth. Such was the age at which persons would bo 
most likely to be selected for the training here referred to. TTio design 
of this selection and training is not mentioned, but in the circumstances 
of the case it is perhaps not difiieult to conjecture it. The Hebrews n-ere 
a captive people. It was natural to suppose that they would be restless, 
and perhaps insubordinate, in their condition, and it was a matter of 
policy to do all that could be clone to conciliate them. Nothing would 
bettor tend to this than to select some of their own number who were of 
their most distinguished families ; to place them at court ; to provide for 
them from the royal bounty ; to give them the advantages of the best 
education that the*eapital afforded ; to make an arrangement dliat con- 
tounplated their future employment in the service of the state, and to 
furnish them every opportunity of promotion. Besides, in the inter- 
course of the government with the captive Hebrews, of which, from the 
nature of the case, there would be frocpient occasion, it would be an acl- 
viuitago to have native born Hebrews in the contl deuce of the govern- 
ment, who could be employed to conduct that intercourse. 

In this situation, arid with this view, Daniel received that thorough 
education which Oriental eticiuette makes indispensable in a courtier, 
(Comp. Plato, Aleib. § 37,) and was more, especially instructed in the 
science of the Cluildoans, and in speaki.ng and writing their language. 
Ho had before evidently been carefully trained in tbe Hebrew learning, 
and in the knowledge- of the institutions of his country, and was 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the religion of his fathers. 
An 0 })portunity soon occurred of putting his principles to the test. 
Trained in strict I’eligious principles, and in the sternest rules of tem- 
perance in- eating- and drinking, and fearing the effect of tbe luxurious 
living provided for him and his companions by the royal bountv", he 
resolved, with them, to av'oid at once the danger of eonfurming to the 
halnts of i<lolaters ; of “ polluting” himself by customs forbidden liy his 
religion, and of jeoparding his own health and life by mtemperate in- 
dulgence. He aimed, also, to secure the utmost vigor of bo<ly, and tlie 
utniust dearness of mind, by a course of strict' and eoiiseientious temper- 
ance. lie obtained permi>ssion, therefore, to aljstain frcmi the fou<l pro- 
vided for him, and to make an exporiment of the most temperate motle 
of living, ch. i. 8 — 14, “ His pimdent proceedings, wise bearing, ami 
alisolntc refusal to comply with such customs, were crowned With the 
divine blessing, and had the most splendid results.” 

After the lapse of three years spent in this course of discipline, Daniel 
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passed tlie examinatioli wMch was necessary to admit him to the royal 
favor, and was received into connection with the government, to be em- 
ployed in the purposes which had been contemplated in this preparatory 
training, ch. i. 18—20. One of Ms first acts was an interpretation of a 
dream ofiHebuchadiiezzar which none of the Chaldeans had been able to 
interpret, the result of which was that he was raised at once to that im- 
portant office, the governorship of the province of Babylon, and the head- 
mspectorship of the sacerdotal caste, ch. ii. 

Considerably later in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, we find Daniel in- 
terpreting anoifcher dream of his, to the effect that, in consequence 
of his pride, he would be deprived for a time of his reason and his 
throne, and would be suffered to wander from the abodes of men, and to 
live among wild beasts, but that after a time he -would be again 
restored. The record which we have of this, is found in a proclama- 
tion of the king himself, which is preserved by Daniel, ch. iv. In 
the interpretation of this remarkable dream, aiid in stating to the 
king — the most proud and absolute monarch of the earth at that time— 
what would come upon him, Daniel displays the most touching anxiety, 
love, and loyalty, for the prince, and shows that be was led to this inter- 
pretation only by the conviction of the truth. In view of a calamity so 
great, he exhorted the monarch yet to humble himself and to repent of his 
sins, and to perform acts of charity, with the hope that God might be mer- 
ciful and avert from him a doom so humiliating — so much to be dreaded, 
ch. iv. 19 — 27. ' 

Under the immediate successor of Nebudehadnezzar — Evil-Merodach — 
Daniel appears to have been forgotten, and his talents and his for- 
mer services seem to have passed away from the recollection of those 
in power. His situation at court appears to have been confined to 
an inferior office (ch. viii. 27), and it would seem also that this led 
him occasionally, if^not regularly, away from Babylon to some of 
the provinces to attend to business there. Comp. Notes in ch. viii. 2.. 
This was not strange. On the death of a monarch, it was not unu- 
sual to discharge the officers who had been employed in the govern- 
ment, as, at the present time, on the death of a king, or a change of 
dynasty, the members of the cabinet are changed ; or as the same thing 
happens in our own country when a change occurs in the Chief Magistracy 
of the nation.*^ Sir John Chardin in his MS. Notes on Persia says that, 
in Ms time, on the death of a Shah or king, ail the soothsayers and 
physicians attached to the court were at once dismissed from office ; the 
former because they did not jpredlct his death, and the iattgr because they 
did not present it. It is to be remembered also, that Daniel was raised 
to power by the will of Nebuchadnezzar alone, and that the offices -which 
he held were, in part, in consequence of the service which he had ren- 
dered that prince; and it is not strange, therefore, that on a change of 
the government, he, with perhaps the other ^favorites of the former 
sovereign, should be sufiered to retire. We find consequently no men- 
tion made of Daniel during the reign of Evii-.Merodach or in the short 

* Sins'e was written, a remai*kable illustration of what is here saifi has occurred in our 

own counrry. on the death of the late President, Oen. Zachary Taylor. It will he recolleclcil 
that on the very night of his death, all the members of the cabinet tendered their ro?igiiution 
to his constitutional successor, and all of them in fact ceased to hold office and retired to pri- 
■ vate life. ■, 
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reign of lais successor ; we lose siglit of him until the reign of Belshazzar, 
the last king of Babylon, and then he is mentioned only in connection 
with the closing scene of hia life, ch. t. In consecjnence of a remarkable 
Tision which Belshazzar had of a hand-writing on the wall, and of the 
inability of any of the wise men of the Chaldeans to read and interpret 
it, Daniel, at the instance of the queen mother, who remembered Ms 
former services at court, was called in, and read the writing, and an- 
nounced to the king the impending destiny of himself and his empire. 
For this service he was again restored to honor, and the purpose was 
formed to raise him to an exalted rank at court — a purpose which was, 
however, frustrated by the fact that Babylon was that very night taken, 
and that the government passed into - the hands of the Modes and Per- 
sians. It was under this king, however, that Daniel had two of his most 
i*emarkable visions (ch, vii. viii,), respecting future events — visions which 
perhaps more definitely than any other in the Scriptures, disclose what 
is to occur in the ages to come. 

After the conquest of Babylon by the united arms of the Mecles and 
Persians, under tl:iQ reign of Darius or Cyaxares, Daniel was raised again 
to an exalted station. The whole kingdom was divided into one hundred 
and twenty provinces, and over these three presidents or chief governors 
were appointed, and of these Daniel had the first rank, ch. vi. 1 — 3. The 
reasons of this appointment are not stated, but they were doubtless 
found in such circumstances as the following: — that it was desirable 
for Darius to employ some one who was familiar with the afiiiirs 
of the Babylonian empire ; that Daniel probably had knowledge on 
that subject equal or superior to any other one that could be found ; 
that he had long been employed at court, and was familiar with the laws, 
usages and customs that prevailed there ; that he knew better than any 
one else perhaps what would secure the tranquillity of that portion of 
the empire ; that, being himself a foreigner, it might be supposed better 
to employ him than it would be a native Chaldean, for it might be pre- 
sumed that he would be less inimical to a foreign dominion. Under 
these circumstances he wms again raised to a high rank among the 
officers of the government; hut his , elevation was not beheld without 
malice and envy. Those who might have expected this office for 
themselves, or who were dissatisfied iSat a foreigner should be thus ex- 
alted, resolved, if possible, to bring him into such a situation as would 
ruin him, ch. vi. 4. To do this, they determined to take advantage of a 
principle in the government of the Medes and Persians, that a law 
having once received the royal sanction could not be changed, and. by 
securing the passage of such a law as they knew Daniel would not obey, 
they hoped to humble and ruin him. They, therefore, under plausible 
pretences, secured the passage of a law that no one in the realm should 
be allowed for a certain time to offer any petition to any God or man, 
except the king, on penalty of being thrown into a den of lions. Daniel, 
as they anticipated, was the first to disregard this law, by continuing his 
regular habit of worshipping God, praying, as he had been accustomed, 
throe times a day, with his window open. The consequence was, that 
the king, there being no way to prevent the execution of the law, allowed 
it to be executed. Daniel was cast into the den of lions, but was mi- 
raculously preserved ; and this new proof of his integrity, and of the divine 
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favour, was tlie means of Ms ’being raised to more exalted honour, 
ch. vi. 

In this situation at court, and with these advantages for promoting the 
interests of his people, he employed himsel:^ in seriously and diligently 
securing the return of the exiles to their own country, though it does not 
appear that he himself returned, or that he contemplated a return. Itis 
probable that he supposed that at his time of life it would not bo wise to 
attempt such a journey ; or that he supposed he could be of more use 
to his countrymen in Babylon in favouring their return than he could by 
accompanying them to their own land. His position at the court of the 
Medo-Persian government gave him an opportunity of rendering material 
aid to Ms people, and it is not improbable that it was through his instru- 
mentality that the decree was obtained from Cyrus which allowed them 
to return. One of the designs of Providence in raising him up, was, 
doubtless, that lie might exert that influence at court, and that he might 
thus be the means of restoring the exiles. He had at last the happiness 
to see Ms most ardent wishes accomplished in this respect. 

In the third year of Gyrus, he had a vision, or a series of visions, (chs. x. 
xi. xii.) contaming minute details respecting the history and suflcrings 
of his nation to the time of Antioclms Epiphanes, concluding with a 
more general represention (ch. xii.) of what would occur in the last days 
of the workFs history. 

Beyond this, noUiing certain is known of Daniel. The accounts 
respecting Mm are vague, confused, and strange. How long he lived, 
and when and where he died, are points on which no certain information 
can now be obtained. Josephus gives no account of his latter days, or of 
Ms death, though he says respecting him, “ he was so happy as to have 
strange revelations made to him, and these as to one of the greatest of 
the prophets, insomuch that while he was alive ho had the esteem and 
applause both of kings and of the multitude; and now he is dead he 
retains a remembrance that will never fail.” Ant. b. x. ch. xi. It is 
commonly believed that he died in Chaldea, having been detained there 
by his employments in the Persian empire. Epiphanius says that he 
died in Babylon, and this has been the commonly received ppinion of 
historians. This opinion, however, has not been universal. Some sup- 
pose that he died at Shusan or Susa. Josephus (Ant. b. x. ch. xi.) says 
that, “ on account of the opinion which men had that he was beloved of 
God, he built a tower afc Ecbatana in Media, which was a most elegant 
building, and wonderfully made,” and that it was still remaining in his 
day. Benjamin of Tiidela says that his monument was shown at Chuzestan, 
which is the ancient Susa. As Benjamin of Tudela professes to record 
what he saw and heard, bind as Ms ‘ Itinerary' is a book which has been 
more frequently transcribed and translated than almost 'any other book, 
except the Travels of Maimdeville, it may be of some interest to copy 
what he has said of the tomb of Daniel. It is a record of the traditions 
of the East — the country where Daniel lived and died, and it is not 
improbably founded in essential truth. At any rate, it will show what 
has ]jeen tiio ctiiTcnt tradition in the East respecting Daniel, and is all 
that can now;;bo known respecting the place of his death and burial. 
Benjamin of Tudela was a Jewish Kabbi of S]')ain, wdio travelled tliroiigli 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, from Spain to' China, between A. D. 1100 and 
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1173. His Itinerary was first printed in 1543. It was a work in wide 
circulation in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, and has been translated 
from the original Hebrew, into Latin, English, French, Dutch, and Jewish 
German, and, in these languages has passed through not less than twenty- 
two editions. I quote from the London "and Berlin edition of 1840* 
‘‘Pour miles from hence begins Khuzestan, Elam of .Scripture, a large 
province which, howeverj is but partially inliabited, a portion of it lying 
in ruins. Among the latter are the remains of Sliushan the Metropolis 
and palace of king Achashverosli, which still contains very large and 
handsome buildings of ancient date. Its seven thousand Jewish inhabi- 
tants possess fourteen synagogues ; in front of one of which is the tomb 
of Daniel, who rests in peace. The river Ulai divides the parts of the city 
which are connected with a bridge ; that portion of it which is inhabited 
by the Jews, contains the markets; to it all trade is confined, and there 
dwell all the rich; on the other side of the river they arc poor, because 
they are deprived of the abovenamed advantages, and have even no 
gardens nor orchards. These circumstances gave rise to jealousy, which 
was fostered by the belief that all honor and riches originated from the 
possession of the remains of the prophet Daniel, who rests in peace, and 
who was buried on their side. A request was made hy iJiepoor for per- 
mission to remove the sepulchre to the other side, but it was rejected ; 
upon which a war arose and wms carried on between the t%vo parties for 
a length of time ; this strife lasted until ‘ their souls became loatlP 
(Niim, sxi. 4. 5 ; Judg. xvi. 16.), and they came to a mutual agreement, 
by which it was stipulated that the coffin, which contained Daniel^s bones, 
should be deposited alternately every year on either side. Both parties 
faithfully adhered to this arrangement, which -was, henvever, interrupted 
by the interference of Sanjar Shah Ben Shah, who governs all Persia, and 
holds supreme power over forty-five of its kings. 

“ When this great emperor Sanjar, king of Persia, came to Sliushan, 
and saw that tlm coffin of Daniel was removed from side to side, he 
crossed the bridge with a very numerous retinue, and accompanied by 
Jew^s and Mahometans, inquired into the nature of these proceedings. 
Upon being told wdiatwe have related above, he declared that it was 
derogatory to the honor of Daniel, and recommended that the distance 
between the two banks should be exactly measured, that DaniePs coffin 
should be deposited in another coffin, made of glass, and that it should 
be suspended from the vei’y middle of the bridge, fastened by chains of 
iron. A i>lace of public worship w-as erected on the very spot, open to 
every one who desired to say his prayers, whether he be Jew or Gentile, 
and the coffin of Daniel is suspended from the bridge unto this very day.^^ 

•VT 1 * *t T 1 A ■** W «/ «/ 

Yol. 1 . pp. il<' — 120. 

This story, trifling as it is in some of its details, may be admitted as 
evidence of a tradition in the East that Daniel died and was buried at 
Shiishan. This tradition, moreover, is very ancient. In a Koto on this 
passage (vol. ii, p. 152.) A. Asher, the publisher of the Itinerary of Ben- 
jamin says, “ Aasim of Ciifah, ayeilerable historian, who preceded llm 
Hankel by tw'o hundred years, (for he died 735) mentions the discovery of 
DanioPs coffin at vSus. Ibn Hankel, wdio travelled in the tenth century, 
speaks of it, and ascribes to the possession of the bones of Daniel tbo virtue 
of dispelling ail sorts of distress, particularly that of famine from want of 
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rain.^^ It has been a matter of much controYcrsy 'whether the place 
now known as Chonck, Ohouz, hr 3ous is the ancient Shiishan, (Lat. 

55-^, Lono;. 40''), or the place .no\y called Shuster (Lat. 31® 
30h Lon.!i:. 84" 30''). The former opinion is maintained by RenncI, 
Ouseioy, Barbie du Bocage, Kinneiiv and Ilock ; the latter ])y d’llerbelot 
dLlnville, Vincent, Mannert, and Hammer. Major Bawlinson, who has 
furnished the most I’eeent account of this place, maintains that ‘Sluxshaii 
the palace' is the present Susan on the Kulan or Eulaeus, the IJiai 
of Scripture, See Yoi. ix, of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

|: 2...aEXIJIKBNESS AKB., AUTHENTICITY OF TEE BOOK OF DANIEL. 

Oonsideraimi of Ohjeciions, 

Until a comparatively recent period, wnth some slight exceptions, 
the genuineness and antlienticity of the Book of Daniel have been 
regarded as settled, and its canonical authority wus as little doubted 
as~ that of any other portion of the Bible. The ancient Hebrews 
never called its genuineness or authenticity in question (Lengcrke, 
Das Buch Daniel, Konigsberg, 1835, p. 6 ; Ilengstenborg, Die Authentie 
des Daniel, Berlin, 1831, p. 1). It is true tliat in the Talmud (Tract. Baba 
Batiira, FoL 15. Ed. Venet.) it is said that **tiie men of the Great Synogogue 
wrote — noD the .irp K. D* N. G.— that is, portions (xi. chs.) of the 
Book of Ezekiel, tlio prophet Daniel, and the Book of Esther f but this," 
as Lengerke has remarked, (p. v.) does not mean that they had introduced 
this book into the canon, as Bexdholdt supposes, but that, partly by 
tradition, and partly by inspiration, they revised it anew. But -whatever 
may be the truth in regard to this^ ii docs not prove that the ancient 
Jews did not consider it canonical. It is true that much has been said 
about the fact that the Jews did not class this book amaug the prophets, 
but placed it in the Hagiography, or Kethubb]!, It Ikus been in- 

ferred from this, that they believed that it wms com])Osed a considerable 
time after the other prophetic books, and that they did not doein it 
W'orthj of a place among their prophetic books in goiHiral. But, even if 
this \vere so, it W'ould not prove that they did not regard it as a genuine 
production of Daniel ; and the fact that it was not placed among the 
propliotic books may be accounted for wdthout the supposition, that they 
did not regard it as genuine. The usual statement on that subject is, 
that they placed the book there because they say that Daniel lived the 
life of a 'courtier in Babylon, rather than the life of a prophet ; and the ' 
Jews further assert that, though he received divine communications, they 
■were only ])y drcfams and visions of the night, which they regard as the 
most imperfect kind of revelations. Horne, Intro, iv. 188. The place w'hich 
Daniel should occupy in the sacred 'V^Titings probably became a matter 
oi‘ discussi{»n among the IlebrcwvS only after the coming of the Saviour, 
w'hon Cliristians urged so zealously his plain prophecies (ch. ix. 24 — 2T) 
in proof of the Mossiahsliip of the Lord Jesus. 

The first 0 }um and avow'cd adversary to the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Book of Daniel, was Porphyry, a learned adversary of ^the 
Cliristlaii faith in the third century. He wrote fifteen ])Ooks against 
€hristianity, ail of which are lost, except some fragments preseiwed by 
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Euselnus, Jerome, and others. His objections against Daniel %Vere macfo 
in his twelfth book, and all that we have of these objections has been 
preserved by Jerome in his commentary on the Book of Daniel. A full 
account of Porphyry, and of his objections against the Christians and 
the sacred books of Old and Nevr Testament, so far as can now be 
known, may be seen in Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vii. pp. 300 — 470, of his works, Id. London, 1820. In regard to the 
Book'of Daniel, he maintained, according to Jerome (Pr. and Explan, in 
Daniel), “ that the hook w’as not written him whose name it bears, but 
by another who lived in Judea in the time of Antiochus, siirnamed 
Epiphanes ; and that the Book of Daniel does not foretell things to come, 
but relates what had alread}?’ happened. In a word, *whatever it contains 
to the time of Antiochus is true history ; if there is anything relating to 
aftertimes it is falsehood; forasmuch as the writer could not see things 
future, but at the most only could make some conjectures about them. 
To him several of our authors have given answers of great lal:jour and 
diligence, in particular Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea, in three volumes, 
the 18th, the 19th, and the 20th. Apollinarius, also, in one large book, 
that is the 26th, and before them, in part, Methodius. As it is not my 
design, says Jerome, “to confute the objections of the adversary, which 
would require a long discourse, but only to explain the prophet to our 
owm people, that is, Christians, I shall just obseiwe that none of the 
.prophets have spoken so clearly of Christ as Daniel, for he not only fore- 
tels his coming, as do others likewise, but he also teaches the time when 
he will come, and mentions in order the princes of the intermediate spacOy 
and the number of the years, and the signs of his appearance. And be- 
cause Porphyry saw all these things to have been fuiiiiled, and could not 
deny that they had actually come to pass, he was compeliocl to say as he 
did ; and because of some similitude of circumstances, he asserted 
that the things foretold as to be fulfilled in Antichrist at the end of 
the world, happened in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Which 
kind of opposition is a testimony of truth ; for such is the plain interpre- 
tation of the words, that to* incredulous men the prophet seems not to 
foretell things to come, but to relate things already past. And thoiighy 
as before said, it is not my intention to confute" all his objections, I 
shall, as occasion offers, take notice of some of his weak arguments. And 
it may be proper for us, among other things, to observe now, that Por- 
phyry argued tliat the Book of Daniel W'as not genuine, because it "was 
written in Greek, and, therefore, was not the w^ork of any Jew, but the 
forgery of some Greek waiter. This lie argued from some Greek ivords 
which arc in the fable of Susanna, to which both Eusebius and Apollinarius 
returned the same answ*er, that the fabulous stories of Sustmna, and Bel, 
and the Dragon, are not in the Hebrew, but are said to have ]>een com- 
posed by a |>oi*son of the tribe of Levi ; whereas the sacred Scriji taros 
assure us that Daniel and the three children, Ms companions, were uf the 
tribe of Judah. And they said they were not accountable for what was not 
received hy the Jew's, nor wais a part of the sacred Scriptures.’'’ A few 
of the objections which Porphyry makes to the credibility of ceriain parbs 
of Djiniol, Jerome has quoted in his commentary on the particular pas- 
sages reforrod to. Those have been collected by" Dr. Lardju-r, and may 
be seen in his works, vol. vii. p]). 4U2— 416. ii is hoc- laeccssary to trans- 
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cribe them here/ as tliey will come up for consideration in the Notes on 
the particular chapters. 

Dr. Lardnor [voi. vii, p. 401J, remarks respecting Porphyry, **that 
Porphyry’s work against the Christians Was much laboured, and that in 
this argument he displayed all his learning, which was very considerable, 
lienee, we can perceive the difficulty of undertaking an answer to him, 
for ^Yhich very tew were fully qualified ; in w'hieh none of the apologists 
for Christianity seem to have answered expectations.^^ We cannot now 
form a correct opinion of the argument of Porphyry, for we haVe only 
the few fragments of his Work, which Jerome and otlun's have seen proper 
to preserve. We are in danger, therefore, of doing injustice to what may 
have been the real force of Ms argument, for it ma-i/ have heen stronger 
than would be indicated by those fragments that remain. It is impossi- 
ble to recover his main objections ; and all that can now be said is, that, 
as far as is known, he did not make any converts to his opinions, and 
that his objections produced no change in the faith of the Christian 
world. 

No further attack on the genuineness and authenticity of Daniel seems 
to have been made, and no further doubt entertained, until the time of 
Spinoza. Spinoza was by birth a Jew ; was born at Amsterdam in 16'32 ; 
became professedly converted to Christianity in consequence of supposing 
that his life was in danger among the Jews, but was yu’obably indifferent 
to all r<jligions. Ho gave himself up to pliilosophical inquiries, and is 
commonly understood to have been a pantheist. lie maintained (Tnictat. 
Theol. Politieus, c. 10, T. i p. 308 Ed. Paulus) that the last five chapters 
of Daniel were written by Daniel himself, hut that tlie seven yjrevious 
chapters were collected about the time of the Maccabees, from the chro- 
nological wi'itings of the Chaldeans, and that the whole was arranged by 
some unknown hand. Edward Wells, who lived in the first part of the 
eighteenth century, maintained that the work was composed by some one 
soon after the death of Daniel. Antony Collins, one of the British Deists, 
maintained also that it was not written by Daniel. In more recent times, 
the genuineness of the book has heen doubted or denied, in whole or in 
part," by Corrodi, Gesenius, Liiderwald, Dereser, Scholl, Longer ko, 
Eichhorn, De Wette, Griosenger, Bertholdt, Bleek, Ewakl, Hitzig, and 
Kirms; it has been defts^ided by the English writers generally, an’d 
among the Germans, by StaUdlin, Beckhaus, iahn, Ilavernick, Ileng- 
stenberg, and others. The general ground taken by those who have 
demsd^ Its genuineness and authenticity is, that the book was written at 
Pi^^oiit tliG time of the Maccabees, by some Jew, who, in order to give 
greater authority and importance to his work, wrote under the assumed 
name of Daniel, and laid the scene in Babylon in the time of the cap- 
tivity. 

The various arguments urged against the genuineness of the book, 
may be soon in Bertholdt, Eichhorn, Lengcrke,lvirms (OommentatioIIis- 
torico Orltica, Jenae, 1828), and De Wette. The best defence of its au- 
thenticity, probably, is the work of Ilengstenbcrg, (Die Authentie des 
Daniel, Berlin, 18oi). The examination of the oljections alleged against 
the particular chapters, and particular portions of chapters, it will be 
most convenient to examine in the introductions to the respective chap- 
ters. I propose, in this general Int-roduction, merely to examino the ob- 
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jections of a general cliaracter wHcli haYe been made to tbe •work. These 
have been, concisely arranged and stated by De Wette (Lelirbuch der 
riistoriscli-kritiseheuEinleifung, etc.Berlin, 1845, pp. 382— 889), aiidinthe 
examination of the objections I'sbali consider them in the order in which 
he has stated them. 

TIio view which De Wette 'entertains of the book is stated in the fol- 
lowing manner : “ that in the time of Antiochns Epiplianes, when the 
spirit of prophecy among the Jews'had been a long time extinct, a Jew-- 
is.li friend' of Ids *(u)niitry ondoaYOured to encourage and strengthen his 
contemporary sufferers, and those who were contending for their liberty, 
tliroLigh these apocalyptic prophecies respecting the former aseeiuloney 
of the theocratic principle, which, in order to give the work greater repu- 
tation and autliority, he ascribed to an ancient Soor of the name of 
Daiiiel, of whom probably something had been lianded down by tradition. 
Designedly lie suffered the promises to extend to a great le.ngth of time, 
in order to make them appear the more certain. After the manner of the 
ancient prophets, also, he inwove much that was historical, and especially 
such as would bo fitted to excite and arouse the mart 3 w spirit of his own 
people.'’^ Lelirbuch, p. 390. 

I. The first objection which is nrged against the genuineness of the 
book is derived from what is denominated Hie fabulous eontenis — Milhrchen- 
haften Inhalte — rf Us narrative parts. This objection, in the words of 
Do Wette, is that “ the book is full of improbabilities (ii. 3, ff. 46, f, iii. 
1, 5, f. 20, 22, 28, f. hi. 31, ff. 31, f. v.^11, f. 18, If. 29, vi. 8, ff. 26, if.) ; 
of wonders, (ii. 28, iii. 23, if. v. 5, vi. 23, 25); its historical inaccu- 
racies are such as are found in no prophetic book of the Old Testament, 
and are founded on the same type (Oomp. ih 2 — 11, with iv. 4. v. S. iii. 4 
— 12, 26 — 30, with vi. 8 — 18, 21 — 24). This seeking after wonders and 
strange things, and the religious firnaticism nourished through these per- 
secutions, which it breathes, place the book in the same condition as the 
second Book of the l^Iaecaliecs, as a production of the time of ^Intioclius 
Epiphanes, and the similarity of the former of the two books t>etraTs tiio 
fictitious cliaracter {Bichiung) of the book.'’^ Lelirbuch, pp. 382, 383. 

In reference to this objection, which turns on the marvellous charac- 
ter of the Book, and the improbable historical statements in it, the 

following remarks may be made : % 

(«) These objections are noticed in detail in the Introductions to the 
respective chapters where the historical events here objected to are stated, 
and the question whether they are fabulous, or are in accordance with 
true history, is there fully considered. This will make it needless to no- 
tice them here particularly. In the Introduction to the respective cliap- 
ters, I have noticed, and have endeavoured to answer, all t-he o].)jections 
which I have found of tin's character in the works of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Blcek, and Lengorke. This will make it the less necessary -to dvadl on 
this point in this general Introduction. 

[h] But as to the alleged contradiction between Daniel and the his- 
torical accounts which we have of the affairs to which he refers, it may 
])e proper to oiiserve in general— (1.) That, for anything that appears, 
Daniel may be as accurate a historian as of the heathen vrriters of 
those, times. There is, in the nature of the case, no reason why we 
Bhould put implicit confidence in Berosus, Ab^'deiius, Xenophon, and 
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Herodotus, and distrust Daniel; nor -veliyi if a statement is omitted by 
them, we should conclude at once, that if mentioned by Daniel it is false. 
It is an unhappy circumstance, that there are many persons who suppose 
that the fact that a thing is mentioned by a profane historian is pre- 
sumptive evidence of its truth ; if mentioned by a sacred writer, it is 
presumptive evidence of its falsehood.. Under the intiuenee of the same 
feeling it is inferred, that if an event is mentioned hy a sacred writer, 
which is omitted by a profane historian, it is regarded as demonstrative that 
the work in which it is found is fabulous. It is unnecessary to show 
that thivS feeling exists in many minds ; and yet nothing can bo more 
unjust — for the mere fact that an author writes on sacred subjects, or is the 
professed friend of a certain religion, should not be allowed to east a sus- 
picion on his testimony. That testimony must depend, in regard to its 
value, on his credibility as an historian, and not on the subject on which 
he writes. In the nature of things there is no more reason wh}' a writer 
on sacred subjects should be unworthy of belief, than one who Is record- 
ing the ordinary events of history. (2.) Daniel, according to the account 
which we have of him, had opportunities of ascertaining the truth of the 
facts which he narrates wdiich no profane historian had. Ho spent tlie 
greater part of a long life in Babylon, in the very midst of the scenes 
W'hich he describes ; he wars intimately acquainted with tlie alhiirs of the 
government ; he enjoyed, in a remarkable degree, the coniidcnce of tliose 
in authority; and he was himself deeply concerned in most of these 
transactions, and could have adopted, the language of Hhioas — et quorum 
niagna pars fui. (3.) It is to be remembered,’ also, in regard to those 
events and times, that we have few fragments of history remaining. "We 
have fragments of the writings of Berosus, a Chaiefean, indeed, who 
wrote ill Greece ; and of Abydeniis, a Greek, who wrote in CJiaidca ; we 
have some historical statements in Xenophon, and a few in Herodotus, 
but the Chaldean history, if ever written, is lost ; the pnijlic documents 
are destroyed ; the means of an accurate and full knowledge of the Chal- 
dean or Baliylonish power in the time when Daniel lived, have distip- 
peared forever. Under these circumstances, it would not be strange if 
we should not be able to clear up all the difficulties of a historical nature 
that may be suggested respecting these fragmentary accounts, or bo able 
to verify the statements which we find in the sacred books by the explicit 
testimony of contemporary writers. 

(c) As a matter of fact, the investigations of history, as far as they can 
be made, go to confirm the authority of Daniel. Instances of this will 
occur in tile examination of the |)articular chapters in this hook, and all 
that can now be done is merely to refer to them, particularly to the intro- 
ductions to chs. i. iv. V. vi. In general, it may be said here, that none of 
the historical authorities contradict what is stated by Daniel, and that the 
few fragments which we have go to confirm what he has said, or at least 
to make it probable. 

{d) As to the objections of De "Wettc and others, derived from the mi- 
raculous and marvellous character of the book, it may bo observed fur- 
ther, that the same objection would lie against most of the books of the 
Bible, and that it is, therefore, not necessary to notice it particularly in 
considering the Book of Daniel. The Bible is a })ook full of miraLdes and 
marvels ; and lie who would have any proper understanding of it must 
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regard and treat it as such. It is impossible to miderstancl or explain 
it without admitting the possibility and the reality of miraculous 
CTents ; and in a book which claims to be founded on miracles* it does not 
prove that it is not authentic or genuine simply to say that it assumes that 
miracles arc possible. To destroy the credibility of the book, it is ne- 
cessary to show that claims of a miraculous character are unfounded, 
and alt miracles impossible and absurd ; and this objection would not lie 
against tlic Look of Daniel peculiarly, but equally against the whole 
Bible. Two remarks here may be made, howo%’er, of a more particular 
c-haractor : (1.) one is, that the statements in Daniel are not more mar* 
vellous than those which occur in other parts of the Bible, and if they 
may be believed, those occurring in Daniel maybe also; and (2,) the other is, 
that it would rather be an argument against the genuineness and authon- 
ticity of the book if no miraculous and marvellous statements were found 
in it. It would be so unlike the other books of the Bible, where miracles 
abound, that we should feel that there Was wanting in its flivour the evi- 
dence of this nature, which would show that it had the same origin as 
the other portions of the volume. The particular objections in regard 
to the statements in Daniel of this nature, are considered in the Kites 
on the Book. * 

11. A second objection to. the genuineness of the Book of Daniel, re- 
lates to proplicdes which are found in it. This objection is dori'^'od 
from the peculiar character of these prophecies; from the minuteness 
of the detail ; the exact designation of the order of events ; the fact that 
they seem to ])e a summary of history written af ter the events occurred ; 
and that in those respects they are essentially unlike the other prophe- 
cies in the Bible. This objection, we have seen, is as old as Porphyry ; 
and this was, in fact, witli him, the ])Tincij)al argument against the au- 
thenticity of the book. This objection is summed up and stated by i)e 
Wette in the following manner (| 255. b. pp. 384, 385) : “ The imgenu- 

ineness (Dnachtheit) appears further from the prophetic contents of the 
same, which is to aremarkable extent different from that of all the remaining 
prophetic books, [a) through its apocalyptic cliaractci% or through this — 
that the coming of the kingdom of the 'Messiah is mentioned and deter- 
mined according to certain definite periods of time, or specified periods, 
and that the representation of it occurs so much in the form of visions ; 
(b) that the circumstances of the distant future, and the fortune of the 
kingdoms -which were not yet in existence, even down to the time of An- 
tiochus E])iphancs, are described ■with so much particularity^ and accuracy 
(viii. 14, ix. 25, fi*. xii. 11, ff.) that the account must liave been written 
after the event ; (c) and that, if Daniel was a prophet, he must have 
lived in the times of Ezekiel and Zechariah, and we must suppose 
that his prophecies would have borne the general character of tlie prophe- 
cies of those times, but that in fixet we find in tiiem the spirit of a later 
age — the spirit that ultimately developed itself in the Sibylline Books, to 
wiiich these prophecies bear a strong resemblance.''^ 

In reply to this, it may be remarked : 

(1.) That all that is said in Daniel is : — that is, it is possible 

that pro])]ietic intimations of the future should ])e given -with as niuc.h 
particularity as are Ibund in Daniel. K'u uno (-an demeastratc. or evtoi 
afiirm, that Uou. cuuld. not, if he chose, inspire a prophet lu pi-edicl iiX detail 
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tlie occurrences of the most remote times, and the fall of kingdoms not 
yet in heing. All this Imowledge must be with him ; and for anything 
that appears, it would be as easy to inspire a prophet to predict these 
events as any other. The sole inquiry, therefore, is in regard to a fact ; 
and this is to be settled by an examination of the evidence, that the 
prophet lived and prophesied the events predicted occurred. 

(2.) The prophecies in Daniel are not, in their structure and character, 
so unlike those whose genuineness is undisputed, as to make it certain 
or even probable, that the latter are genuine, and those of Daniel not. 
Dreams and visions were common methods of communicating the Divine 
will to the prophets, (See Introduction to Isaiah, § 7. (2), (4), and who 
will undertake from any internal evidence to determine between those 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel? 

(3.) As to the allegation respecting the details in Daniel of future 
events — the particularity with which he describes them — all is to be 
admitted that is affirmed on the subject. It is a ffiet that there is such 
particularity and minuteness of detail as could be founded only on truth, 
and that the delineations of Alexander and his concpiests, and the statements 
of the events that would succeed his reign down to the time of Antiochus 
Epiplianes (ch. xi.), are drawn with as nruch accuracy of detail as they 
would be by one writing after the events had oeciirred. No one can 
doubt this who attentively examines these remarkable prophecies. Por- 
phyry was undoubtedly right in affirming, that in regard to their minute- 
ness and accuracy, these prophecies appeared to be written after the 
events ; and if it can be shown, therefore, that they were written before the 
events referred to, the testimony of Porphyry is a strong evidence of the 
fact that Daniel was inspired ; for no one will maintain that man, by any 
natural sagacity, could describe events before they occur with the exactness 
of detail, and the minute accuracy which is found in this part of Daniel. 

But is not what is here said of Daniel, as to the accuracy and minute- 
ness of detail true also, in the main, of other prophecies in the Old Tes- 
tament? Are there not many prophecies that are as accurate, and in 
some respects as minute, as they would have been if they were written after 
the events referred to ? Is not this true of the predictions respecting the 
destruction of Tyre and of Bah 3 don, and the carrjdng away of the J ews 
into captivity ? Is not Cyrus expressly mentioned b}" Isaiah, and is not 
the work which he would perform in the concpiest of Iffibylon drawn out 
in exact detail? See Isa. xlv. 1. seq. So in Jeremiah (1. li.), there is 
a prophetic account of the destruction of Babylon as minute in many re- 
spects as the predictions of Daniel, and as exact and minute as it would 
have been if written after the events had occurred, and the author had 
been making a historical record instead of uttering a prediction. But 
on this point I must content myself with referring to the argument of 
Hengstciibcrg, AutJientie des Daniel^ pp. ITS — 195, It may be added, 
however, that it is on this accuracy of detail in Daniel that wo ground 
one of the strong argnments for his inspiration. It will be admitted on 
all hands — it cannot bo denied — ^that no one could foresee those events 


and describe them with such accuracy of detail, by anj" natural sagacity ; 
but no one who believes in the fact of inspiration at all, can doubt that it 
would bo as easy for the Divine Spirit to present future events in this 
accuracy of detail as in a more general manner, xit all events, this ac- 
2 * 
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curacy axid minuteness of detail removes the prophecies from the region 
of conjecture, and is an answer to the usual objections that they are 
obscure and ambiguous. Not one can pretend this of the writings of 
Daniel ; and if it can he shown that the book was written before the events 
occurred, the eontdusion cannot be avoided that the author was inspired. 

III. A third objection to the genuineness and authenticity of the Book 
of Daniel is thus stated by De Wette {| 255 j b. 3, p. 385) : “ Grounds of 
objection lie further in the repeated mention of Daniel himself, in so hon- 
ourable a manner, ch. i. 17, 19, f. y. 11, f. vi. 4, ix. 23, x. 11, et ai.^^ 

■ This objection cannot be regarded as having any great degree of force, or 
as contributing much to set aside the dy.*ect evidence of the authority of the 
book: — for (a) it is possible that all these honours were conferred on him. 
This is, in itself, no more incredible or remarkable than that Joseph 
should have reached the honours in Egypt, which are attributed to him in 
Genesis ; and no one can show that if the account had been written by 
another, it would have been unworthy of belief. (6) If it were a fact that 
he was thus honoured, it was not improper to state it. If Daniel was 
the historian of those times, and kept the records of the events of his own 
life, and actually obtained those honours, there was no impropriety in his 
'making a record of those things. He has done no more than what 
Coesar did in the mention of himself, his plans, his conquests, his triumphs. 
In the record of Daniel there is no unseemly parading of his wisclonij, or 
the honours conferred on him ; there is no praise for the mere sake of 
praise ; there is no language of panegyric on account of his eminent piety. 
The account is a mere record of facts as they are said to have occurred — 
that Daniel was successful in his early studies, and his preparation for the 
examination tliroiigh which he and his. companions -wore to pass (ch. i.) ; 
that on more than one occasion he succeeded in interpreting a dream or 
vision which no one of the Chaldeans could do ; that in consequence of 
this he was raised to an exalted rank ; that ho was enabled to maintain 
his integrity in the midst of extraordinary temptations, and that he was 
favoured with the Divine protection when in extraordinary danger. I 
presume that no one who has read the Book of Daniel with an unpre- 
judiced mind, ever received an impression that there was any want of 
modesty in Daniel in these records, or that there was any unseemly or 
unnecessary parading of his own virtues and honours before the world. 

IT. A fourth o])jection which has been urged against the genuineness 
of Daniel, is derived from the language in which it is written. This ob- 
jection, as stated by De Wette, ( | 235, b. 4, p. 385,) is founded on “ the 
corrupt Hebrew and Chaldee, and the intermingling of Greek words in 
the composition.^^ The objection is urged more at length in Bertlioldt, 
(p. 24, seq.) and by Bleek, Kirins, and others. The objection, as derived 
from thejanguage of the book, is properly divided into three parts : — • 
(a) that it is written in Hebrew and Chaldee ; (5) that in each part of it 
there is a want of purity of style, indicating a later age than the time 
of the captivity; and (c) that there is an intermingling of Greek w'ords, 
such as it cannot ]\e presumed that one who wrote in the time of the 
exile, and in Babylon, would have employed, and such as were jirolially in- 
troduced into common use only by a later intercourse with the Greeks, 
and particularly by the Macedonian conquest. 

(a) As to the first of these, little stress can be laid on it, and indeed it 
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is rather an avgument ,/or the gennineness of the work than against it. 
It is well known that from the fourth verse of the second chapter to the 
end of the seventh chapter, the work is written in the Chaldee language, 
while the renniindor is pare Hebrew. The only way in wiiich this fiet 
could bo regarded as an objection to the genuineness of tlie book, wouhl l^e 
that it is an indication that it is the production of two difterenfc authors. 
But this would be an objection only on the supposition that the author 
could write and speak only one language, or that, supposing he was ac- 
quainted with two, there were no cii'cumstaiices which could account for 
tlie use of ])oth. But neither of these suppositions apply here. Tliere 
is every reason to believe that Daniel was acquainted with !:)oth the He- 
brew and the Chaldee ; and there is no improbability in tlie supposition 
that he wrote in both with equal ease. And, on the other hand, it may 
be remarked, that the very circumstance here referred to, is a confirma- 
tion of the genuineness of the book; for (li) it accords with all that is 
known of Daniel. He was a youth when he left Ms native country, and 
there is eveiy probability that he was familiar with the Hebrew in early 
life, and that he would never forget it, though it might be true that he 
would ordinarily use the langxiage of Chaldea. Ho was still lamiliar 
with the Hebrew books, and it is to be presumed that the language used 
by the Hebrews in exile was their native tongue. In all his intercourse 
with his own countrymen, therefore, it is every way probable that he would 
use his native language, and would thus through life retain his know- 
ledge of it. (2.) It is equally clear that he was fiimiliar with the Chal- 
dee language. He was early, in connection with three other Hebrew 
youth, (cb. i. 3, 4,) placed under the best instruction in Babylon, for the 
express purpose of acquiring, with other branches of learning, a know- 
ledge of the ‘‘ tongue of the Chaldeans and he speedily made such 
acquisitions as to pass with honour the examination appointed before he 
was admitted to public employment, eh. i. 18 — 20. He was, moreover, 
employed at court during a considerable part of his long life, and no one, 
therefore, can doubt that he was entirely familiar with the language used 
in Babylon, and that he could compose in it with ease. (3.) It is evident 
that the work must, if it is the production of one author, have been com- 
posed by some person wlio was, in this respect, in the circumstances of 
Daniel ; that is, by one who was familiar with both the languages ; and 
the circumstances bear on their face evidence that the work was wi-itten 
by one in the condition in which Daniel was known to be ; that is, 
one who had been early trained in the Hebrew, and wdio had lived in 
Chaldea, native-born Hebrew, who had not lived in Chaldea, would 
be likely to ])e so well acquainted with the two languages that ho could 
use either with equal facility ; and it may be presumed that no native- 
born Chaldean could evince so intimate an acquaintance with the Ilol^rew. 
The direct evidence that it is the production of one author will be ad- 
duced in another part of this Introduction. (4.) It is by no means pro- 
liable that one who lived so late as the time of Antiochns Epiphanes 
covJd have written the book as it is written ; that is, that he wouhl have 
been so familiar with the two languages, Hebrew and Chaldee, that he 
couhl use them witii equal ease. It is an uncommon thing for a man to 
write in two dificrent languages in the same wmrk, and he never does it 
without some special design — a design for which there would not be likely 
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to be oceasion if one were writing in the time of Antioclixis Epiphanes* 
It was perfectly natural that Daniel should write in this manner, and 
perfectly unnatural that any one should do it in a later age, and in dif- 
ferent circumstances. If the book had been forged by a Hebrew in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, there is every reason to believe that he 
would have been careful to write it in as pure Hebrew as joossible, for 
that was tlie language in which the canonical books were written, and if 
he had endeavoured to gain credit for the book as one of divine aiithorit}'!", 
he would not have intermingled so much of a foreign language. If he 
were a Chaldean, and could write Hebrew at all, as it is certain that the 
author of this book could, then, for the reason just given, he would have 
been careful to write the whole book in as pure Hc].)rew as possible, and 
would not have jeoparded its credit by so large an infusion of a foreign 
tongue. (6.) This reasoning is conclusive, unless it be supposed that tlie 
author mea^it to represent it as a composition of some Hebrew in the time 
of the exile, and that in order to give it the greater verisimilitude he 
adopted this device — to make it appear as if written by one who was a 
native Hebrew, but who had become fiimiliar with a foreign language. 
Diit this device would bo too refined to be likely to occur, and, ibr the 
reasons given above, would be difficult of execution if it should occur. 
Even in such a case, the writer would he much more likely to represent 
its author as writing in the sacred language of the prophets, in order to 
procure for himself the credit of employing the language used in all the 
divine communications to men. The language in which the book is writ- 
ten, therefore, is just such as it would be on the supposition that it is 
genuine, and just such as it would not be on the supposition that it is a 
forgery of a later ago. 

(h) As to the statement that the language is Hebrew and Chal- 

dee — in dor Yerdorbten sowohl hebraisehen als Chaidaishen Sprache (De 
Wefcte), it may bo remarked that this position has never been satisfacto- 
rily made out, nor has it been shown that it is not such as might be em- 
|)loyed, or would bo employed, by one who resided in Babylon in the 
time of the exile. That the language would not be the purest kind of 
Hebrew, or the purest Chaldee, might be possible, in the circumstances 
of the case ; but it could be shown that it was not such as might be em- 
ployed there, unless there are words and forms of speech which did not 
come into use until a later period of the world. This has not been 
shown. It is true that there are Persian words ; hut this is not unnatu- 
ral in the circumstances of the ease— bordering as Chaldea did on Persia, 
and during a part of the time referred to in the book, being actually subject 
to Persia. It is true that thei‘e are Greek words ; but under the next speci- 
fication I shall endeavour to show that this does not militate against the 
supposition that the hook may have been written in Babylon in the time 
of the exile. It is true that there are words and forms of speech which 
were not in use in the earlier periods of Hebrew literature, but which be- 
came common in the later periods of their literature; biitthis does not prove 
that they may not have been in use as early as the exile. A specimen of 
the words referred to — ^indeed all on which the argument is founded — 
may be seen inDe Wetfce, p. S85, Note («,) They are few in number, and 
in respect to none of these can it hQ proved that they were not in exist- 
ance in the time of Daniel. They are of Persian, of Syriac, or of Chaldea 
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origin, and are such words as would be likelp to come into rise in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. In regard to this objection it may bo added, that 
it has been aban^loned ]>y soine of the ol:)}ectors to the genninenoss of the 
Book of Bariicd thomselvos, Bleck is candid enough to give it up entirely, 
lie says, have, in general, too few remains of the diilbrent centuries 
after the exile, to draw any conclusions as to the gradual depreciation of 
tlic language, and to determine with any certainty to what particular 
period any writer belongs/' Zcitschr. p. 213. Daniel," says Prof, 
Stuart, “ in the judgment of Oesenius (Geschich. Heb. Sprach. p>. 35), has 
decidedly a purer diction than Ezekiel ; in which opinion," says he, “ as 
hir as I am able to judge, after much time spent upon the book, and exam- 
ining minutely every word and phrase in it many times over, I should 
entirely coincide," Com. p. 465. 

(c) A more material objection is derived from the use of Greeh words 
in the composition of the book. That there are such words is undenia- 
ble ; though they are by no means numerous. Bertholdt (pp. 24, 25,) 
has enumerated ^'e?^'sucll words ; Do Wette has referred to four, p. 386. 
The words enumerated by Bertholdt, arc, Ttponnot ; , 

; Tn3j Knpvoativ ; AfiSapJs ; cvixi^mia ; 

ipaXrrjpi'jv ; TJ’rrttffOs ; ri:3T3.':> voixtafia. 

In regard to this objection, it may be remarked, in general, that it 
does not assert that the structure of the Book of Daniel is fashioned 
after the Greek manner, or that the Greek style pervades it ; it asserts 
only that a few Greek words have been incorporated into the book. The 
question then is, whether even all these words arc of Greek origin ; and 
whether, if they are, or if only a part of them are, their use in"the book 
can bo accounted for on the supposition that it was written in the tima 
of the captivity, or rather, whether their occurrence in the book is a 
piroof that the book could not have been written at that time. 

The first point is the question, whether these words are of undoubted 
Greek origin ; and this question will require us to examine them in de- 
. tail. 

(1.) The first word specified is parteinim — ^rendered — (ch. 

i. 3,) which it is alleged is the same as the Greek Ttponpoi — proitmoi. The 
word used by Daniel occurs only in two other places in the Old Testament 
(Esther i. 3, vi. 9), where it is rendered nohles, and most noble ; and it is 
obvious to remark, that the fact that it is found in Esther rnigM be urged 
in proof that the book of Daniel was written at the time in which it is 
commonly lielievcd to have been, since the anticpiity and genuineness of 
the book of Esther is not called in question. But apart from this, there 
is no evidence that the word is of Greek origin. Geseniiis, who may bo 
considered as impartial authority on the subject, says, It is of -Persian 
origin, 1 — 9. Pehlvi pardom the first, see Auquetii clu Perron Zenda- 
vesta, ii. p. 468. Comp. Sanscr. pralJiama the first. In the Zend dialect 
the form is peoerim. Comp. Sanscr. pura, prius, antea, purana, autiquus. 
Prom the former comes the Greek jr/seSro-ff, and from the latter the Latin 
prinnisd^ Lex, The same account of the origin of the word is given by 
Jahn, De Wettc, Bieek, and Kirms. This word, then, may be set aside. 
It js indeed objected by Bertholdt, that, though the word had a Persian 
origin, yet there is no evidence that it would bo used in Babylon in the 
time of the exile. But this objection can have no force. Babylon and 
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Persia were iieiglibonring kingtois, and there is no presumption that 
Persian ^Tords might not find their way to Bal^ylon, and as a matter of 
fact such words occur in Jeremiah, and probably in Isaiah and in isa- 
hum. Sec ]Iengstenherg, pp. 11, 12. , The truth was, that the Assyrians 
and the ^tledo-Persians were originally ail of the same stem or stock, and 
there is no presumption against the supposition that the same words 
might be fouiid in each of the languages spoken by thom.^ 

(2.) The next word referred to is (Dan. ili. IG, iv. IT, — 

rendered niatkr), which it is alleged is the same as the Greek 
— 2 'dhef/ma, The word occurs, besides these places in Daniel, in Eiira iv. 
17, Y. 11, rendered answer; y, 7, rendered leiter; and vi. 11, rendered 
toord. In ilelu'ew it occurs in Esth, i. 20, rendered decree, and in Ecc. 
viii. 11, rendered sent erne. In respect to this word, also, Gesenius says, 
“The origin of the word is to be sought in the Persian, in wliich is 
v)ord, ediei, mandaieJ^ - 'Lex., The fiict, also, it may be added, that it is 
found inEstlier, in Ezra, and the book of Ecclesiastes, is sufficient to destroy 
the objection that its use proves that the Book of Daniel was written later 
than the time of the exile. It was brought, prolxibly, into the Greek 
language from the common origin of the Persian and tiio Greek. 

(3, 4,*) The next words referred to, are isjihs, Mhrop: (a herald), ch. iii. 
4, and — I'dr'fz, to cry out, to make proclamation, which it is alleged 
are the same as the Greek unpyl^kerux, and Knimffstv — I’erussein, Of these 
words, also, Gesenius remarks, “The root is wddely difiiised in the Indo- 
European languages, c. q. Sansc, hrus^ to cry out ; Zenda. l-liresio^ 
crying out, a herald; Pers. to cry out; Gr. also, KptCw, kya:co ; 

Qovni. Jri'ciscken^ Ircissen; Eng. to crj.'^'' Zex, Among the Christian 
Arabs, Gesenius remarks, it means to preach. Jahn and Dereser say 
that the word is related to the Zendish word k7i>resio^ ■which means to 
tread Ijehind, and to scream out, to screech — Jcrelschen, Hengstenberg 
(p. 13,) remarks of this word, that its use is spread abroad not only in 
Chaldee, but in Synac,^and tlvat this eircumstance makes it probable that 
it had a Semitish origin. The probability is, that this word and the 
Greek had a common origin, but its use is so far spread in the world that 
it cannot be argued that the fact that it is found in the Book of Danicd 
demonstrates that the book had a later origin than the period of the exile. 

(5.) The next word mentioned as of Greek origin is d-'d*'!? Idiharos, (ch. 
iii. 5,-7, 10, 15,) ciiliaray Jiarp^ ??/rc, (rendered in each place, 
which it is said is the same as the Greek Ki^apis, citJmds. In regard to 
this word, which is the name of a musical instrument, it is to be mlmitted 
that it is tlie same as the Greek word. It occurs nowhere else in the 
Old Testament, and its origin is unknown. As a Greek word, it will ]tc 
considered, in connection with the three others of the same class, in the 
sequel. It cannot be afiirmed, indeed, that it has a Greek oriijin, but its 
origin cannot be found in the Chaldee, Persian, or Sanscrit languages. 
But, although it is admitted that it is a Greek word, and denoted an in- 
strument that was well known yn Greece, tins does not demonsinde that 
it is of Greek origin. It is admitted on all hands that the names of Greek 
instruments of music were mostly of foreign derivation; and there is 
notixing to loxid to the supposition that this vms of Grcel' origin, unless it 
be that the word Ki^dpa or means, in the Doric dialect, ihe hreasl, xmd 
that tills instrument 7mg7it have received its name either because it was 
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played by being placed against tho breast, like tbe violin •witb. ns, or be*' 
cause its form resembled the human breast. This is the opinion of Isi- 
dorus, Origg. i. 2, 21. But there is great iincertamfcj^ in regard to this. 

(tb) The next word specified is sahheka (ch. iii. 5), and tho simi- 
lar word, vspst* (ch. iii. 7, 10, 15), in each case rendered sackhtrL Of this 
Vvmrd it is alleged that it is the same as the Greek o-a/i/Jw??, — samhnea, a 
stringed instrument well known in Greece. But in regard to this word, 
also, tho remark of Gosenius may be quoted Strabo affirms,^' says be, 
“that the Greek word, aaix^mrj {mmhuca), is of barbarian, i. e. of oriental 
origin, and if so, the name might have allusion to the interweaving of the 
strings — from the root .“155 ’'' — to intemeave, to eniwine^ to lAcdt, Geseniiis, 
however, remarks, that in this place it is joined with a word (symphony) 
wlileli is manifestly of Greek origin ; and he setms to infer that this 
word, also, may have had a Greek origin. The direct affirmation of Strabo 
is (Lib. X.), that the names of the Greek instruments of music were of 
foreign origin, and in reference to this particular instrument, Athenseus 
(i. iv.) affirms, that it was of Sfjrian origin. So Clemens Alox. expressly 
deedares that the sambuea had a foreign origin. Strom. L. i. p. 30?, 
Even 13 leek admits this in regard to this particular- instrument. See 
ilengstenberg, p. 15. 

(7. ) The next word for which a Greek origin is claimed is Njismo 
symphony, Greek ch. iii. 5, 10, 15, rendered in the text, in each 

place, diildnier, and in the margin symplumy, pv singing. Geseniiis re- 
marks, in regard to this wor<l, that “ it is the Greek word adopted into 
the Chaldee tongue, just as at the present day the same instrument is 
called in Italy, mmpogna, and in Asia Minor, zamhonyaJ^ It cannot be 
denied that the word is the same as the Greek word ; though it is to be 
remarked that among the Greeks it was not used to denote the name of 
an instrument of music. Yet, as it is compounded of two Greek words— • 
avi/ and — its Greek origin cannot well be doubted. With the Greeks, 
the word meant properly harmony, or concert of sounds {Passoid ) ; and 
it was then readily gi ven to an instrument that was fitted to produce har- 
mony, or that was distinguished for its sweet sounds. The word is 
found in Syriac, as applied to a musical instrument, but the evidence 
seems to be strong that the imrd had a Greek origin, though there is no 
evidence that the Greeks ever ajiplied it to a musical instrument. 

(8.) The next word for which a Greek origin is claimed is pntsiD?, and 
—pesanterin, (ch. iii. 7, 5, 10, 15, TemdQved psaltery in eacli place,) 
which, it is said, is the same as the Greek “This word,^^ 

says (icscniiis, [Lex.) “ was adopted from the Greek into Chaldee, h and j 
being interchanged.^^ The origin of the word is, however, wholly uncer- 
tain. That it is found in Greek is undoubtedly true ; but, as has been 
lioforo remarked, as it is admitted that the names of the Greek instru- 
ments of music had mostly a foreign origin, it is impossible to demon- 
strate that this may not have been true in regard to this word. Baxtorf 
(Lex. Chald.) says that it is a word “ corrupted from the Greek.'^ 

(9.) The next word is (ch. iii. 21, rendered liosen,) which 

it is said is the same as the Greek Tieram—petasos. But there is no reason 
to believe that this wmrd had an original Greek origin. It is found in 
Syriac, and the root, Gesenius remarks, “ is widely found in 
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tlie Indo-European languages. The primary form/^ says he, is latt^ poM^ 
•whence later Lat. batiere; Yrmch, battre; l)utch, hot; Swed, hatsch/^ &c. 
The Gh-eek word has undoubtedly had the same origin, and it cannot be 
maintained that the Chaldee word is dey^ived from the Greek. 

(10.) The remaining word which is alleged to be of Greek origin is, 
nstm, nehirhak (ch. ii.’O, y. 17), rendered in both cases in the text, rc- 
wards, and in the margin, /eg. It does not elsewhere occur in the Old 
Testament. It is maintained by BerthoMt and others, that this is the same 
word as the Greek — money. But there is no eyidence tliattlie 

word is of Greek origin. Gesenius says (jOcoj.), that the word may haye 
a Chaldee origin, though he prefers to assign to it a Persian origin, and 
he says that the idea of money (implied in the Greek word) is foreign to 
the context here. Bolilen, Winer, and Hengstenberg, agree in assigning 
the word to a Persian origin. See Ilengs. Authen. p. 12. 

The result, then, to which we have come in regard to the objection 
that words of Greek origin, and indicating an age later than the time of 
the exile, arc found in iianiel, is, that the number alleged to be of such 
an origin is yery few at best, and that of those which haye been referred 
to, there are not more than four (marked 5, 6, 7, and 8, in the enumera- 
tion above,) to which the objection can be supposed to apply with any 
degree of probability. These are the words actually selected by Be 
Wette, (p. 380,) as those on which he I’elies. 

In regard to these jtow)’ words, then, we may make the following gene- 
ral observations : 

(а) They are all names of musical instruments said to have been 
used in Babylon. 

(б) The general remark of Strabo above referred to may be called to 
recollection ’ here, that the names of musical instruments among the 
Greeks were mostly of foreign origin. In itself considered, therefore, 
there is no improbability in the supposition that fhe same words should 
be applied to musical instruments in Greece and in Chaldea. 

(c) The languages in which these words are found belong to the same 
great family of languages— the Indo-European ; that is, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Latin, &c. They had, a common origin, and it is not strange 
if w’c find the same words spread extensively through these languages. 

{d) There was sufficient intercourse between Persia, Chaldea, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, before and at the time of the Hebre'w captivity, to 
make it not improbable that the names of musical instruments, and"' the 
instruments themselves, should be borne from one to the other. There 
is, therefore, no impro]>al)ility in supposing that such instruments may 
Iiavc been carried to Babylon from Greece, and may have retained their 
Greek names in Babylon. Curtius (b. iv. c. 12) says, that in the Persian 
host that came out to meet Alexander the Great, there were nian^^ per- 
sons found of Greek origin who had become subject to the authority of 
Media. For farther historical proofs on this subject, see Ilengs. Authen. 
pp. IG, 17. Indeed, little proof is needed. It is known that the Greeks 
were in the habit of visiting foreign lands, and particular!}-^ of travelling 
into tlic region of the East, for the purpose of obtaining knowledge ; and 
nothing is, in itself, more probable than that in this way the names of a 
few musical instninionts, in common use among themselves, should Iiave 
been made known to the people among whom they travelled, and that 
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those Barnes slxonld have been incorporated into the languages spoken 
there. ^ ^ 

V. A fifth ohiection, or dass of objections, is derived from the alleo-ed 
reference to usages, opinions, and customs/ tor than the time of the 
exile. This objection, which embraces several subordinate points, is 
thus summed up by Do Wotte : The remarkable later representations 
on the subject of angels (der Angclologie, iv. 14, ix. 21, x. 13, 21; of 
Ciiristology, vii. 13, f. xii. 1---3 ; of dogmatics [or doctrines, Dognmtik,] 
xii. 2,; fi ; of morals [Sittenlehre] or customs, iv, 24, Comp. Tobit, iv. 
11 , xii. 9 ; and of asceticism [Askesej, i. 8 — 16, Comp. Esther iv. 17, 
2 Mae. V. 27, vi, 11, furnish at least an additional argument [einen Ilulfs- 
beweis] against the genuineness of the book.^^ | 255, c. (5). 

This objection, it will be observed, divides itself into several parts or 
portions, though coming under the same general description. The gene- 
ral statement is, that there is an allusion to customs and opinions which 
were found among the Jews onhj at a later period than the captivity, and 
that, therefore, the book could not have been composed at the time al- 
leged. The specifications relate to angelology, or the representations re- 
specting angels; to ciiristology, or the views of the Messiah; to the 
doctrines stated, particularly to those respecting the resurrection of the 
* dead and the final judgment ; to the customs that prevailed, and to the 
ascetic views exmessed, particularly on the effect of abstinence from rich 
kinds of diet. It will l>e convenient to notice them in their order, so far 
as to furnish a general answer. Most of them will be noticed more par- 
ticularly in the Notes on the passages as they occur ; and for a full and 
complete answer the reader may be referred, in general, to Ilengstenberg, 
Autnentie des Daniel, pp. 137^ — 173. 

A. The first specification is derived from the statements which occur 
respecting angels, ch.^ iv. 14,^ ix. 21, x. 13, 21. These, it is affirmed, in- 
dicate a state of opinion which prevailed among the Hebrews only at a 
later age than the time of the exile, and consequently the book could not 
have been written at that time. This objection, as urged by Bertholdt 
and others, refers to two points ; first, thot the statements respecting the 
opinions of the Chaldeans on the subject, are not in accordance with the 
opinions in 'the time wdien the book is said to have been written ; and se- 
cond, that the statements respecting angels, considered as Hebrew opin- 
ions, are those which belong to a bater age. It will be proper to notice 
these in their order. 

I. The first is, that the statements which occur as representing the 
opinions of the Chaldeans, express sentiments which did not prevail 
among them. The olyeeii'ons on this point relate to two statements in the 
book ; one, that the Sou of God, or os Son of God, is spoken of by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; the otber, to what is said (eh. iv. 14,) of the ^‘decree of the 
Watchers 

The former objection is thus stated by Bertholdt: In cIi. iii. 25, 
“ Nebucliadneszar speaks of a Son of God p and the form of the fourth is 
like the Son of God’], and although the Chaldeans, and most of the 
dwellers iu Upper Asia, were polytheists, yet there is no evidence that 
anything was known at the time of the views which prevailed among the 
Greeks on this subject, but that such views became known in the time of 
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Seleucns Nicator/' p. 29. It is hence inferred that the 1)00K coaid not 
have been written before the time of Selencus. 

In regard to tlie ohjeotlorij it may be observed, in addition to what is 
said in the Kotes on the passage, (ch, iii- 25,) where the expression oc- 
curs, that the objection is so vague and indefinite that it scarce needs a 
reply. The opinions which prevailed in the East on the subject of the 
goOs, is so little known now that it is inipossihle to demonstrate that such 
an opinion as this might not have existed in the time of Nebuchadnezziar, 
and impossible to prove that such views as would have^ suggested this 
expression did not prevail before the time of Seleiicus I^icator, Indeed, 
it is not easy to show that such language as is here ascribed to Nebu- 
chadnezzar would have been more Rkely to have been suggested by the; 
views of mythology that prevailed in Greece, and that were spread 
abroad in consequence of the difierence of Greek opinions in the 
East, than by the views which prevailed in Babylon in the time of the 
exile. But it may bo more particularly observed in reply to the objection, 

{a) That according to Gesenius (Thes. p. 237), this language, as used 
by Nebucliadnezzar, is such as would properly denote merely one of the 
gods, or one in the form of the gods ; that is, one who resembled the gods — 
in the same way as the phrase ‘‘son of man^^ denotes a man, or one in the 
form and appearance of a man. Perhaps this was all that was meant by 
Nebuchadnezzar ; at least that is all that can be demonstrated to have been 
his meaning, or all that is necessarily implied in his words. See Notes 
on the passage. Bat, 

\h) There were opinions which prevailed in Chaldea on the subject of 
the gods which would fully justify the use of such language. That they 
regarded one portion of the gods as descended from another, or as be- 
gotten by another t that they looked upon them as constituting families^ 
in a way similar to the Greeks, and particularly that they regarded Bel, 
their supreme god, always accompanied by the goddess Mylitta, as the 
father of the gods, has abundantly demonstrated. On this point, 
see Gesenius, Com. zu. Isa\ h, 332, seq. (Beylage ^ 2, Gottheiten der 
Chald^er), and Creuzer, Symbplik, on the word Myliita, i. 231, ii. 331, 
333, 350, 460. The idea of djprffation, descent, or birth, among the gods, 
was one that was quite familiar tKthe Chaldeans, perhaps as much so as 
to the Greeks. In fact, this has bedh. so common an opinion among all 
polytheists, that it is rather to be pre^timed that it would be found everj- 
W’here among the heathen than otherwise 

The other objection on this point is derived from what is said of the 
Watchers, cli. iv. 13, 17. The objection is, ^ feat there are betrayed here 
traces of a later Parsisb- Jewish represen tsrtion -' that is, that this indicates 
that the book was composed in later times. 

In regard to the language, see. notes on ch. iv. 13. 

Perhaps a reference to this Note, where the probability that such a term 
would be used in Babylon is shown, is all that is necessary in answering 
the objection. But, in addition to this, an observation of Biodorus 
Siculus may be introduced here. I copy it as I find it in Gesenius, Com. 
zu. Isa. vol. ii. pp. 333, 334. Diodorus is speaking of the sim, moon, and 
five planets as adored by the ChaMeans, and adds, “To tlie course of these 
stars, there ar' as they say, thirty others that are subordinate, which are 
represented as divine counsellors {^soi iSovXaiot — constdiing gods, as we 
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would say,) of wlioiE one half has the supervision of the regions under 
the earth ; the other half has the supervision oi‘ things on the earth, 
among men, and in heaven* Every ten days is one oi’ them sent as a 
messenger of the stars from those above to those below, and from those 
below to those above.^’’ This quotation will render it unnecessaiy to say 
anything more as to the question, whether it is improbable that such 
language would be used by one residing in Babylon in the time of the 
exile. It is to be remembered that this is language which is represented 
in a tiream as having been addressed to Nebuchadnezzar, and the quota- 
tion proves that it is such language as would be likely to occur to the 
king of Babylon in the visions of the night. It was such language as he 
must have been accustomed to, and so far is the use of this language 
from being an ohjectioyi to the genuineness of Daniel, that it might rather 
have been urged as a proof of it, since it is not probable that it would 
have been used by one who was not familiar with the customary ideas of 
the Ghaldeans. 

(2.) The other form of the objection derived from the statements re- 
specting the angels in the Book of Daniel, refers to tlie opinions held 
among the Hebrews themselves. The general objection is, that these 
are representations respecting the ranks, and oi’ders, and names of the 
angels which pertain only to later times in the history of Jewish opinions, 
and which did not exist in the period of the exile. This objection 
divides itself into several specifications, which it may be proper to notice 
briefly in their order. 

(a) One is, that there is in the book, and particularly in ch. viii. 16, 
an mm |ion to the Persian doctrine of the seven Amhaspauds, or angels 
that stilid before God, and that this idea ls found only in times later than 
the exile. ■ Berthoidt, p. 528. 

To this the answer is obvious ; (1.) That there is no manifesi allusion 
to that Persian doctrine in the book, and no statement which would 
not as readily have been made if that doctrine had no existence — since it 
is a mere representation of angels with certain names, and with no par- 
ticular reference to the number seven; and (2.) if this were so, it is cer- 
tain that this representation occurs in the Zendavesta, and the Zendavesta 
was composed in a distant antiquity, probably long before the time of 
the exile, and certainly before the time of Alexander the Great. See 
Creuzer, Symboiik, i. 183, seq., and the authorities there referred to. 
This, then, if it were true that the doctrine of the seven Ainhaspands is 
found in the hook of Daniel, and was derived from the Zendavesta, or 
the Persian, would remove the objection so far as to show that the book 
was composed befo7'e the time of Alexander the Great, or at least tliat 
there is no reason, from this quarter, to suppose that it was written 
afterwards. But the truth is, that the doctrine i^especting angels ati^d 
intermediate beings was so prevalent a doctrine all over the East, that 
this objection can have no solid foundation. 

(5) It is objected, that there are found in this book representations of 
the angels, in reference to their ranks and orders, which are opinions of 
tiio Jews of a later age, and wdiich did not exist in the time of the exile, 
and tliorefore, the book had a iatei*' origin than the captivity. 

Berthoidt. 

To this it is sufficient to reply, (1.) that such a representation of ranks 
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and orders of angels is implied in Isa. vi. 1, seq., in the accotint of the 
Beraphiniy a representation which supposes that there are angels of 
exalted rank and names ; (2.) That there are traces of such an opinion in 
much earlier ages, as in Psa. cxxiii. 20 Ixviii. 17 ; (3.) That this repre- 
sentation of differences in the ranks of angels is one that in the 

Old Testament; and (4.) That, for anything that appears, ail that is im- 
plied in Daniei may have been a matter of common belief in his time. 
There is nothing in the book which would indicate any very definite 
arrangement of tiie angels into orders, though it is evidently implied that 
there are different degrees in the ranks of the angelic hosts, (ch. x. 5, 13, 
xii. 1,) but this was a common opinion in the East, and indeed has been 
a common sentiment where a belief in the existence of angels has pre- 
vailed at all. 

(c) It is objected that names are given to the angels— the name of 
Gabriel and Michaeb and that this is indicative of a later a,ge. To this, 
also, it may be replied, (1.) That long before this we find the name Satan 
given to the leader of evil angels, Job i. 6, and there is no presumption 
against the belief that names may have been given to good angels also ; 
[2.) That even if the practice had not prevailed before, no reason can be 
assigned why the angels who appeared to Daniel may not have assumed 
names, or been mentioned under appropriate titles to designate tliem, as 
well as those who appeared in after times ; and (3.) That, for anything 
that appears, the fact that names were given to the angels among the 
Jews of later times may have had its origin in the time of Daniel, or may 
have occurred from the fact that he actually mentioned them under 
specific names. 

(d) A similar objection is, that the statement in ch. vii. 10, that 
“thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him,^^ is also a statement that had its origin in the 
representation of a Persian court— in the numbers that stood round the 
throne of a Persian monarch, and that this indicates a later age, or a 
Persian origin. To this objection it is sufficient to vefer to Isaiah, vi., 
and to the Notes on this passage. But we have other representations of 
the same kind abounding in the Scriptures,' in which God is described as 
a magnificent monarch, attended and surrounded by hosts of angels, and 
the same objection would lie against them which is urged against the ac- 
count in Daniel. See particularly Job i. 2; 1 Kings, xxii. 19—22; 
Dent, xxxiii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 18. 

{e) Another objection from the representations of the angels, is derived 
from what is said of their interposition in human affairs, and their ap- 
pearing particularly as the guardians and protectors of nations, in ch. x. 
12, 20 ; xii. 1, which it is said indicates opinions of a later age. In reply 
to this, all that is necessary is to refer to the copious Notes on these pas- 
sages, where the foundation of that opinion is examined, and to add that 
no one can demonstrate that that opinion ma^r not have had an exi stance 
as early as the time of the exile. Indeed, it was a common opinion 
in ancient times — an opinion whose origin no one now can determine— 
an opinion whose correctness no one can disprove. That this was a 
mlUng opinion in ancient times, is admitted by Bertholdt himself, pp. 
32,33,705—707. 

In general, therefore, it maybe remarked respecting the objections 
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derived from the angelology of the Book of Daniel, {a) that there may 
he things occurring in the hook 'vrMch were suggested by opinions 
prevailing in Babylon and the East; (b) that the statements in Daniel — 
the revelations made to him as an eminent prophet—may have beeii the 
germ of the opinions which prevailed among the Jews in later times, de- 
.veiopments of which -we have in the hooks of the Apocrypha, and in the 
later Kabbinoal writingB. If so, the objection derived from the angel- 
ology of the book is entirely unfounded. 

B. The second objection derived from the alleged reference to later 
customs and opinions, is founded on Ghristology oi the book, or the 
doctrine relating to the Messiah. The objection Is, that the opinions 
which are found in the book belong to a later age ; or that in tlie 
time of the exile no such views exist in the genuine writings of the 
prophets, and that consequently the book must have been composed 
when those later views had come to prevail. The views referred to as 
the ground of the objection, are found in cli. vii. 13, 14, and xii. 1—3, This 
ob^jection, thus stated by De Wette, has been expanded by Berthoidt and, 
others, and properly embraces, as stated by them, four specifications, 
which it will be convenient to notice in their order. 

(1.) The first is, that in the time of the exile, the doctrine of the Mes* 
siah had not become so developed that it was expected that he would ap- 
pear ill glory and majesty, and set up a kingdom upon the earth, as is im- 
plied in ch. vii. 13, 14. See Berthoidt, p. 31. 

In reply to this, all that is necessary to be said is, to refer to the 
prophecies in the other poidions of the Old Testament, wdiose antiquity 
and genuineness are undoubted. In the prophecies of Isaiah, there are 
predictions of the Messiah as clear, as definite, as distinct, as any 
that occur in Daniel ; and no one can compare the prophecies found 
in other parts of the Old Testament with those found in Daniel, and de- 
termine by any internal evidence that one class must have been written 
before, and another after, the time of the exile. Besides, why may not 
the predictions, under the spirit of inspiration, have been more clearly 
communicated to one prophet than to another — to Daniel than to Isaiah? 
And why may not some circumstances respecting the hlessiah and his 
reign have been made to one rather than to another ? If it be admitted that 
all that occurs in the first part of Isaiah (chs. i. — xxxix.) was actually 
revealed to him, and recorded by him, previous to the exile, there can be 
no difficulty in admitting that what is found in Daniel may have been 
communicated and recorded the time of the exile. In proof of what 
is here said, it is only necessary to refer to Hengstensborg’s Christology, 
vol. 1. The Messianic prophecies there collected and illustrated, Gen. iii. 
14, 15, ix. 26, 27, xlix. 10, !Num. xxiv. 17, Dent, xviii. 15 — 18, Ps. ii. xlv. 
cx. xvi. xxii. Isa. ii. — iv. vii. xi. xii., furnish statements as clear, in many 
respects, respecting the Messiah as anything in Daniel, and of many of 
these statements it might as well be alleged that they are couched in the 
language of later times, as anything that occurs in the book before us, - 

(2.) It is alleged further, of the Christology of Daniel, that the ideas 
respecting the kingdom of the Messiah are stated in the language of later 
times. Berthoidt, p. 31. In proof of this Berthoidt refers to ch. ii. 44, 
vii. 13, scq. 

This is the same objection in another form. The reply to it is obvious. 
3 * 
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(a) If Daniel is admitted to be a true prophet, there is no presumption 
against the supposition that some ideas may have been imparted to him 
•which might not be found in other prophets — any more than that circum- 
stances respecting the power and kingdom of the Messiah may have been 
communicated to Isaiah which were not to the earlier prophets ; and (5) 
as a matter of fact, as before stated, many of the prophecies of Isaiah are as 
minute and as clear in regard to the kingdom of the Messiah as those in 
Daniel. Compare Isa. ix. 6, 7. No one could place prediction by the 
side of the prediction in Daniel vii. 13, 14, and determine from any inter-* 
nal evidence that the one was written before the exile, and that the other 
was couched in the language of later times. 

(3.) It is objected (Bertholdt p. 31), that the sentiment found in 
Daniel (ch, xiil 1,) that the setting up of the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah -would be preceded by times of trouble, is a doctrine of the 
Eabbineal writings of later times, and savors of a later origin than 
the times of the exile. To this, also, the reply is obvious, (a) It 
Is to be admitted that this idea occurs in the Rabbincal writings, and tiiat 
it was a common doctrine among the Jews ; but can any one demonstrate 
that the doctrine had not its origin in this very passage in Daniel ? It is 
quite as philosophical to suppose that this language may have been 
found in the genuine language of the prophets, and that the doctrine may 
have sprung up from that cause, as to suppose that it was first originated 
by uninspired men among the Jews, and then embodied in a pretended 
prophecy. (6) It was natural that Daniel, if a real prophet, should con- 
nect the two things together, not in time, but in the range of vision. See 
Intro, to Isa. | 7, iii. (5). Placing himself in prophetic vision in the 
midst of foreseen trouble coming upon his country, it was natural that 
the mind should be directed to brighter days and that he should en- 
deavour to cheer his own heart, and to comfort his a'fflicted countrymen, 
by dwelling on happier scenes when, under the Messiah, these troubles 
would cease, (c) As a matter of fact, the same thing elsewhere occurs. 
Thus Isaiah (ch. xl. and onward,) describes the coming of the kingdom 
of the Messiah, by connecting it with the deliverance from the calamities 
that would come upon the Jewish people in the time of the captivity. He 
seeks to comfort them in their troubles by the assurance of better days ; 
and in describing their return to their own land, the mind of the prophet 
insensibly glides on to the coming of the Messiah— to the happier times 
that would occur under him— to the deliverance from the bondage of sin 
and to the settingup of a kingdom of peace and truth in the world ; and 
the description which began, with the troubles of the exile, and the return 
to their own land, ends with a sublime and glorious view of the times of 
the Messiah, and of the happiness of the world under his reign. And it 
may be added that this is in accordance with a general principle laid 
down in tlieBible. “ But the Lord shall judge his people, and repent ' 
lu’mself for his servants, when he saith that their power is gone, and 
there is none shut up or left,^^ Deut. xxxii. 36. Comp. Isa. xi, 11, and 
the Motes of Gesenius on that place. See also Has. iii. 5, Amos ix, 14, 
15, Mieoh iv. 6, 7, Joel v. 6, 7, Zeph. iii. 19, 20, Jer. xxiii. 8, xxxiii. 7, 
Ezeli. xxxvi. 26. 

(4.) A fourth specification respecting the Christology in the Book of 
Daniel, is derived from the reference to the doctrine of the resurrection, 
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eE. xiu 2, It is objected that tMs is a doctrine of later times, and that 
it could not ha¥e been known in the age when Daniel is said to have 

ih'ecL , 

That the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is referred to in that 
passtige, or that what is there said is based- on the belief of that doctrine, 
and implies that the doctrine was so common ly beliered as to make it 
proper to refer to it as such, seems plain from the passage itself* See 
Nutes on the passage* 

But in regard to the objection deriYcd from this fact, it may be re- 
marked:.'" ' ■ '■ 

(a) That there is evidence elsewhere that the doctrine was known as 
early as the time of the exile, and was assumed to be true in the same man- 
ner in which it is here* Thus in Isa. xxvi. 19, it is referred to in the 
same manner, for the remark of the prophet is based on that, and cannot 
he explained except on the supposition that this was an article of common 
belief. See Notes on that passage. See also Gesenius, who says, “that 
this place actually con tains the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
and that in these words the doctrine of the resurrection is undoubtedly 
implied.'^ The same thing seems also to be true in the vision of the 
valley of dry bones, Ezekiel xxxvxi. 1 — 14, Though that passage does not 
refer primarily to the resurrection of the dead, and is not intended 
directly to teach it, yet it is dijficult, if not impossible, to explain it 
except on the supposition that this doctrine vms understood, and was 
believed to be true. It is just such an illustration as would be used 
now in a community where that doctrine is understood and believed. 

\b) It is undoubtedly true that in the passage under consideration, 
(Dan. xii. 2,) the design is not directly to teach the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of tile dead, but that it refers, as the primary thought, to the 
restoration and recovery of the Jewish people, as (/‘they were raised 
from the dead; but still, as in the passages in Isaiah and Ezekiel above 
referred to, the doctrine of the resurrection is assumed, and the illustration 
is derived from that, and, as Jerome has remarked on the passage, such an 
illustration would not^ be employed unless the doctrine were believed, 
for “ no one would attempt to confirm an uncertain or doubtful thing by 
th:it which had no existence.''^ But the same design exists in each of 
tlio eases, in Daniel, Isaiah, and Ezekiel, The doctrine is alluded to in 
the same manner, and in each case is assumed to be true in the same 
way — as a, doctrine that was known, and that might be employed fur iUus- 
iraiion. This is one of the best proofs that there could be that it was a 
common article of belief ; and as it is used by these three writers in the 
same manner, if it px'oves that one of them lived in a later age, it proves 
the same of alL But as the genuineness of that portion of Isaiah where 
the passage occurs, and of Ezekiel is not called in question, it follows 
that the objection has no force as alleged against the genuineness of 
Daniel. 

(c) It xnay be added, that on' the supposition that there is no allusir a 
to this doclrme in any of the prophets that lived in the time of the exile, 
01 before it, that. would furnish no evidence that it might not be found 
in a book %vritten by Daniel. The belief undoubtedly sprang up at some 
time among the Jews, for it is admitted by those who object lo the genu- 
ineness of Daniel on this account that it did exist in the time in which 
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they allege that the book was written—in the time of Afitioehiis Mpipfi- 
anes ; and it undoubtedly somehow m much currency among the 

Jews as to lay the foundation of the peculiar belief of the Pharisees on 
the subject. But no one can show that this doctrine could not ha¥e had its 
origin in Daniel himself ; or that living in the time of the exile, might 
not have made such statements on the subject, as to lay the foundation 
for the general belief of the doctrine in later times. Even on the sup- 
position that he was not inspired, this might have been ; much more on 
the supposition that he inspired— for he was one of the latest of the 

proplmts of the Old Testament, and one of those who were most eminently 
favored of God. In itself considered, there is no improbability in sup- 
posing that God might have honoured Daniel, by making him the instru- 
ment of first distinctly announcing the doctrines of the resurrection and 
the future judgment of the world. 

G. A third objection, from the alleged reference to later customs and 
opinions in the book of Daniel, is derived from the fimt stated in ch> 
vi. 10, that Daniel in his prayer is said to have turned his face towards 
Jerusalem. This objection, as urged by Bertholdt and others, is, that 
the custom of turning the fice towards Jerusalem in prayer, was one 
that was originated after the building of the second temple, and that no 
traces of it are found while the first temple was standing. It is ad- 
mitted indeed that the custom of turning the face towards a temple or 
place of worship prevailed extensively in Oriental countries — as among 
the Mohammedans at present — but it is alleged that this had its origin 
among the Jews after the captivity, and after the second temple was 
built. It is further added that it is improbable that Daniel 'would turn 
his face towards Jerusalem on that occasion, for the city and temple were 
destroyed, and the Shekinah, the symbol of the Divine presence tliere^ 
had disappeared. See Bertholdt, p. JO. 

To this objection, the following remarks may be made in reply : 

(1.) The custom of turning the face in worship towards a temple or 
shrine, was one that existed early in the world, and has prevailed in 
almost all countries. It is one that would natiiraily spring up even if 
there were no positive commands on the subject, for this would seem to 
be demanded by respect for the God who was worshipped, and who was 
supposed to have his residence in a |xirticular temple. If Jehovah, 
therefore, was supposed to have his dwelling in the temple ; if the sym- 
bols of his presence were believed to be there; if that was his Imise^ 
just in proportion as that was believed would the custom be likely to 
prevail of turning the face towards that place in worship— just as we 
now naturally turn the face towards heaven, which we regard as the pecu- 
liar place of liis abode. It would have been unnatural, therefore, if 
Daniel had not turned his face towards Jerusalem in his devotions. 

(2.) The custom is, in fact,, far-spread in the East, and goes back in its 
origin beyond any period we can now assign to it. It prevails everywhere 
among the Mohammedans; it was found by Mungo Park among the 
negroes in Africa; (Kosenmuller Morgenland, iv. §61,) and it maybe 
said^ to be the general custom of the East. Jfo one can determine its 
origin, and probably, for the reason above stated, it existed in the first 
periods of the history of the world. 

, (3.) The custom is mentioned in the Psalms as existing 
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time .of 'DaEiel.. T,hus,m'Ps. v. 7,. “.As, for me,\I will come into tlij 
house in the multitude of thy mercy; and in thy fear will I worship 
toward thy holy temple/^ Ps. cxsxYiii. 2, “ I will worship toward tliy 
holy temple/^ .&c* Comp. Ps. exxi.' 1. .So Psalm xxviii* .2,' “ Hear the * 
Yoice of my supplication — when I lift up my hands toward thy holy 
oracle/-'"..''. 

{4.) The custom was sanctioned by what Solomon said at the dedica- 
tion of the temple. In his prayer on that occasion, it is implied that the 
custom wwM prevail, and what was said at that time could not but 
he regarded as giving a sanction to it Thus in the prayer offered at 
the dedication of the temple, he seems to have supposed just such a case 
as that before us : — “ If they sin against thee, and thou be angry with 
them, and deliver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away cap- 
tive into the land of the enemy, far or near; if they shall bethink 
themselves in the land whither they vtqtq carried captives, and repent, 
and pray unto thee toward their land which thou gavest unto their 
ffithers, the city which thou hast chosen, and the house which I have 
built for thy name, then hear thou their prayer/^ &c. 1 Kings viii. 44 — 
49. Comp, also vs. 33, 35, 38, 44. 

(5.) It may be added that nothing was more natural than for Daniel 
to do this. It is not said that he turned his face toward the ""temple/^ 
but toward “ Jerusalem.'’^ It was true that the temple was in ruins ; 
true that the ark was removed, and that the Shekinah had disappeared. 
It was true, also, that Jerusalem was in ruins. But it is to be remem- 
bered that Jerusalem had been long regarded as the city of God, and his 
dwelling-place on the earth ; that this was the place wdiere his worship 
had been celebrated for ages, and tvhere he had manifested himself by 
visible symbols; that this was the place -where the ancestors of Daniel 
had lived and worshipped, and where he believed the temple of God 
would be built again, and where God would again dwell — a place sacred 
in the i*ecollection of the past, and in the anticipations of the future— a 
place vsrhere Daniel had himself been taught to worship God when a 
child, and where he anticipated that they who should be^delivex'ed from 
the long captivity would again offer sacrifice and praise *; and nothing, 
therefor<3, was more natural than for him in his prayer to turn his face to 
a spot hallowed by so many sacred associations. 

I). A fourth objection designed to show that the book betrays a later 
origin than the time of the captivity is, that Daniel is represented {ch. 
vi. 10,) as entering into his chamber, or “ upper room'' — wepCiou — ■^vllen 
he prayed, and that the custom of setting apart a chamber in a house for 
private devotion, sprang up in a later age among the Jews, as one of the 
results of formalism and ostentation in religion. Berfcholdt, p. 30. 

In regard to this custom among the later Jews, see the Notes on 
the passage referred to. But there are two remarks to be made, show- 
ing conclusively that this objection has no force; 

{a) There is no evidence that it was such an “ upper room" — vvepedov — 
as is here referred to. All that is fairly implied in the word in this 
passage — n''V>! might be applied to any house, and at any time. It 
denotes, indeed, an upper room, upper story, or loft; but not necessarily 
sifcA an upper room as was built by the Jews in later timcH, and desig- 
nated by the word It is not improbable that Daniel would retire 
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to such a part of his house to praj, but it is not necessarily implied in 
this word that the chamber referred to had been specifically constructed 

a place of prayer, 

{b) But even supposing that this was the case, it is impossible to 
prove that such a custom may not have prevailed in the time of the cap” 
tivity. We cannot now trace the origin of that custom among the Jews, 
and though it undoubtedly prevailed in a later age, yet no one can de- 
monstrate that it did not exist also at a time as early as that of the exile. 
Indeed, there is some evidence that it did prevail at an earlier period 
among the Hebrews. Thus in 2 Samuel xviii. 33, it is said of David on 
the death of Absalom, *‘And the king was much moved, and went up to 
ike chamber over the gate^ and wept/^ &c. So in the case of the prophet 
Elijah, during his residence with the wddow of Zarephath, an upper 
chamber or loft was assigned the ; prophet, 1 Kings xvii. 19, called a 
loft where he abode’^ — n^jl the vei*y word -which is used in Daniel. The 
same word occurs again in Judges hi. 20, 23, 24, 25, in such case ren- 
dered parlor, and referring to a private room wdiere one might retire, 
and, as the wmrd implies, to an upper room — doubtless a small room built 
on the flat roof of the house, as being more retired and cool. And again, 
in 2 Kings i. 2, it is said of Ahaziah that he fell down through a lat- 
tice in his upjper chamber that w-as in Samaria.^^ And again in 2 Kings 
iv. 10, the Shunamitess proposes to her husband to make for the prophet 
Elisha “a little chamber on the walk' — ’v*!? a place of retirement 
for him. These passages show that the custom of constructing a cham- 
ber crupper room for the purpose of retirement or devotion prevailed 
long before the time of Daniel, and, therefore, the fact that he is i*epre- 
sented as having such a place in his house in Babylon, if that be the fact 
referred to here,' cannot be alleged as evidence that the book w^as written 
at a later period than the captivity. 

E. It is alleged as an evidence that the book was written at a period 
later than the exile, that Daniel is represented (in the same passage, ch. 
vi. 10,) as praying three times a day, a custom, it is said, which origi- 
nated in iatei;^ times. 

But the reply to this is obvious, (a) The custom of px*aying three 
times a day in sacred devotion, is one of which there are traces in 
earlier times. Thus the Psalmist, Ds. Iv. 17, “Evening, and morning, 
and at noon, will I pray and cry aloud, and he shall bear my voice.^^ 
(6) Daniel may have had such a custom -without supposing that he 
derived it from any one. (c) These are the natural times of prayer; 
times that devout persons wdil be likely to select as seasons of devotion ; 
the morning, ^Yhen one just enters upon the duties and trials of the day — 
-when it is appropriate to give thanks for preservation, and to ask of God 
that he will guide, direct and sustain us; the evening, when, having 
finished the toils of the day, it is appropriate to render thanksgiving, 
to pray for the remission of the sins of the clay, and to seek the blessing 
and protection of God as we lie down to rest; and noon, -when Tve feel 
the propriety of dividing the labours of the day by ap interval of rest 
and devotion — thus keeping up, amidst the cares of the world, the life 
of religion in the soul, (d) There is no certain evidence that this be- 
came a, rogular and settled usage in later times among the de-ws, any 
more than that it was of a former age. 
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F. It is alleged that what is said in ch iv, 27, of the elfieacy of 
almsgiving in averting the judgments of Ood, is an opini<m that iiad its 
origin in later times, and proves that the book must have been written 
at a period subsequent to the captivity. The passage is, “ Let my coun- 
sel be aceeptalde unto thee, and brake off thy sins by righteousness, and 
ikim iidfiiuiks by skowmg mercy to the poor ; it may bo a iengtiiening of 
thy tranquiliity.^-' This, it is said, could have been written only at a 
time when great merit was attributed to almsgiving, and when such 
acts, it was supposed, would avert divine vengeance from the guilty ; 
and this opinion, it is alleged, spx'ang up at a period subsequent to the cap- 
tivity. That the sentiment here adverted to prevailed in later times, 
there can be no doubt; but there is no proof that it is used in the pas- 
sage before us in the sense in which it pi*evailed in the time when the 
books of the Apocrypha were written. And, in reference to the objec- 
tion here urged, all that is necessary, it seems to me, is to refer to the 
.Notes on the passage, wliei*e its time meaning is fully considered. The 
short answer is, that the passage does not teach any such peculiar doc- 
trine on the subject of almsgiving as prevailed in later times among the 
Jews, but only the general doctrine, which is found everywhere in the 
Bible, and which accords with all just notions on the su eject, that if a 
sinner will abandon the error of his wniys, and perform acts of righteous- 
ness, it will conduce to his happiness, and in all probability to the length- 
ening out of his days. 

G. One other oljection, under the general head now under considera- 
tion, remains. It is derived from wiiat are called the aacctic customs re- 
ferred to in the book. On this point Oc Wette I'efers to ch, i. 8 — 16, as 
compared with 2 Uacc, v. 27, and with the Apocryphal portion of the 
Book of Esther. 

In regard to this objection, also, perhaps all that is necessary is to 
refer to the Notes on the passage. Tiie reason which Daniel gave for 
not partaking of the food and wine furnished by the king of Babylon, is 
not such as w’ould be derived from any ascetic or mona.stic opinions, but 
such as would be given by any Jew' of that age wiio was conscientious. 
It w'as that he might not dehle himself with the portion of the king’s 
meat, nor with the wine which he drank” (ch. i. 8) ; that is, he pur- 
posed to keep himself clear from all participation in idolatr^q and to 
save himself from the temptations to which one would be exposed if he 
indulged freely in the luxuries in eating and drinking wdiich w'ere prac- 
tised at the royal table. As this solution ekpiaiiis tiie passage on prin- 
ciples that would be like to inlluence a pious Jew, and which 'wuuiii be 
proper in young men everywhere, it is unnecessary to seek any other, 
and impi*oi)er to suppose that tiiere is an allusion nere to superstitious 
customs which prevailed among the Jews in later times. 

VJ. xi sixth objection to the authenticity and genuineness of the Book, 
is derived irom the place assigned it in the canon. This objecUun is 
urg'Ml by Bertholdt, Bleek, Eichhorn, Kirms, and Be Wetre, and is sul- 
stantiaily this, as stated by Bertholdt- It is well known that- tiie Je.w^s, 
in tin* lime wdien the Talmud was composed, divided their sacred books 
into three p^rt.. — the Law, the Ptophets, and the Hagiography. The 
iat:.er taass emln-aced the Psalms, Job, Proveiiis, Song of Soloniun, Putiij 
Lamentations, iilcciesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Eisra, Nehemiah, and the two 
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books of the Chronicles. This classification also existed in the time of 
Jerome, who obtained it evidently from the Jews in Palestine. The 
objection is, that in collecting and arranging the books of the Old Tes* 
tament, JJaiiiel w^is assigned to this latter class, and was not placed 
among the Prophets. The book professes to be, in a great part, pro* 
phcticai, and if genuine, its true place, it is argued, would be anaong the 
propliets ; and, it is 8ai4 it would have been placed in that class if it had 
been in existence at the time when the collection of the sacred books 
was made. It is argued, therefore, that it must have had a later origin, 
and that -when it was written it was assigned a place in that general col- 
lection of writings where all those books wei*e arranged which could not 
be placed with either of the other classes. This objection is summarily 
stated by Prof. Stuart (Critical History and Defence of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, p. 266,) in the following words: ‘‘The argument runs 
thus: ‘No reason can be assigned, except the lateness. of the composi- 
tion, wdiy Daniel and the Chronicles should be placed among the Kethu- 
bim or Hagiography, since the first belongs to the class of the later pro- 
phets, and the second, like Samuel, Kings, etc., to the class of the former 
prophets. The fact, then, that Daniel and the Ohronicles are joined with 
the Kethubim, shows that they were written after the second class of 
the scriptural books, viz. the Prophets, was fully defined and completed-. 
Now, as this class comprises Haggai, Zechariali, and Malachi, so we 
have conclusive evidence that Daniel and Chronicles must have been 
composed, or at all events introduced into the canon, at a period sub- 
sequent to Nehcmiah and Malachi, wdiich was about 430 — 420, B. 0/ 
in reference to this objection, perhaps all that w^ould be necessary” for 
me would be to refer to the very full and satisfactory argument of Prof. 
Stuart on the Canon in the work just named, | 9-— *13, pp. 214 — 298. A 
few remarks, however, on two or three points, seem to be demanded to 
show the results which have been searched by a careful investigation of 
the subject, and how entirely without foundation is the objection. 

A. ihe objection, then, takes for granted the following things, which 
it is impossible now to prove : (1.) That the division of the books of the 
Old Testament found in the Talmud, and prevailing among the Jews m 
the time of Jerome, in which Daniel is placed in the thixfd class, the 
Kethubim or Hagiography, is the ancient and original division ; for if 
this is not so, then Daniel may have been placed among the prophets, 
and of course the objection would not then exist. There is the strongest 
reason to believe that tliis was the arrangement that prevailed at an 
earlier period, but that it was made long after the time of Josephus. 
At any rate it cannot be proved to have been the original arrangement. 
(2.) It takes for granted that the main reason for inserting Daniel and 
the books of the (Jlironicles in the Hagiography was the recetU origin of 
these books, or the fact that they were composed after the second class— - 
the prophets — was completed and collected together ; for the \Yhule 
weight of the objection rests on this. If any of these books in the Hagi- 
ography w.ere in fact written at an earlier period than some in the second 
class — tlie Prophets, or if any other reason existed for referring them to 
the class of the Hagiograghy than the kfeyxm of their composition, tiien 
the objection would have no force. But this difficulty of itself would |)o 
fatal to the objection, for there is every reason to suppose tliai; the late- 
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tiess of the compositioii was the reason -why these books were placed 
in the Hagiography, and that this was never supposed or implied by those 
who made the arrangements For, not to speak of the Book of Job, which 
is found in that class, and which is probably one of the oldest compo- 
sitions in the Bible? if not the very oldest, what shall we say of the 
Pealni-s, .and the Book of Proverbs, and the Book of Ecclesiastes,; and the 
CaBticies, which are also found in that class? Assuredly it could not 
have been pretended that these writings belonged to the Maccabean age, 
and that they were inserted in the Hagiography because they were sup- 
posed to have had a later origin than the Prophets; for, ‘in ail ages, the 
Jews have regarded the Book of Proverbs, the Book of Ecclesiastes, and 
the Canticles, as the genuine production of Solomon. Why then were 
they put into the Hagiography — for there the Psalms, and the Book of 
Provei'bs, and Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, have always been, 
in every triplex division of the books of the Old Testament whieii has 
ever been made ? (3.) The objection takes for granted that the two 

classes, the Prophets and the Hagiography, have been fixed and uniform, 
like the first, the Law, as to the number of books, in each ever since the 
division was made ; that the same number of books, and the same arrange- 
ment, has been found which existed in the time of Josephus; and that no 
causes have ever operated since to produce a change in the arrangement ; 
for if this is not so it would be fatal to the objection. But this can never 
be shown to be true. Indeed, there is every reason to believe that the 
contrary is true, and if it cannot he demonstrated to be true, the objec- 
tion is without force. But, 

B. There are strong positive arguments to show that the fact that 
Daniel, in the later divisions of the Hebrew books, is placed in the lisfof 
the Hagiography or Kethubim, is no argument against the genuineness 
and authenticity of the book. 

(1.) There is every presumption that in the earliest arrangement of 
the books of the Old Testament, the book of Daniel, with several that 
now occupy the same place in the Talmudical arrangement, Trvas ranked 
with the second class — the Prophets. This presumption is founded, 
mainly, on what is said of the division of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment by Josephus. It is true that he has not enumerated the books of 
the Old Testament, but he has mentioned the division of the books in his 
time, and, of course, in earlier times, in such a way as to make it morally 
certain that Daniel was not in the third class, but in the vsecond class — 
the PropKets. His account of* this division (Against Apion, ]). 1, § 8) is 
as follows: We have not a countless number of books, discordant and 
arranged against each other, but only two and twenty books, containing the 
history of every age, which are justly accredited as divine [the old editions 
of Josephus read merely, ‘wliich are justly accredited ^ — usia (divine) 
comes from Eusebius' translation of Josephus, in Ecc. Hist. iii. 10] ; and of 
these five belong to Moses, which contain both the laws and the history 
of the generations of men until his death. This period lacks but little of 
3000 years. From the death of Moses, moreover, until the reign of 
Artaxerxes, king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who fol- 
lowed Moses have described the things which were done during the age 
of each one respectively, in iliirteen 'books. The remaining fonr cuntain 
hymns to God and rules of life for men. From the time of Artaxerxes, 
4 "■ 
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moreover, till our present period, all occurrences have been written down ; 
but they are not regarded as entitled to the like credit with those which 
procede'them, because there was no certain succession of prophets. Fact 
lias shown what confidence we place in our own writings. For although so 
many ages have passed away, no one has dared to add to them, nor to 
take anything from them, nor to make alterations. In all Jews it is im- 
planted, even from their birth, to regard them as being the instructions 
of God, and to abide steadfastly by them, and if it be necessary to die 
gladly for them.” Prof. Stuart's translation, ut supra, pp. 430, 431. 

Now, in this extract from Josephus, stating the number and order of 
the sacred books in his time, it is mcessarily implied that the Book of 
Daniel was then included in the second part, or among the “ Prophets.” 
For {a) it is clear that it was not in the third division, or the Hagiog- 
raphy. Of that division Josephus says, ** The remaining jdjM* contain 
hymns to God, and rules of life for men.” Now we are not able to 
determine with exact certainty, indeed, what these four books were, for 
Josephus has not mentioned their names, but we can determine with 
certainty that Daniel was not of the number, for his book does not come 
under the description of hymns to God,” or “ rules of life for men.” If 
we cannot, therefore, make out what these books were, the argument 
would be complete on that point; but although Josephus has not 
enumerated them, they can be made out with a good degree of proba- 
bility. . That the “hymns to God” would embrace the Psalms there can 
be no doubt ; and there can be as little doubt that in the books contain- 
ing “ rulCvS of life for men,” the Proverbs would be included. The other 
books that would more properly come under this designation than any 
other, are Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, (see the full evidence of 
this in Prof. Stuart, ut supra, pp. 256-264) ; at all events it is clear that 
mmid not be included in that number. (6) There is evidence, 
then, that Daniel was included at that time in the second division — that 
of the Prophets. Josephus says that that division comprised ^HMrteen 
books,” and that Daniel was included among them is evident from the 
rank which Josephus gives to Mm as one of the greatest of the prophets. 
Thus he says of him (Ant. b. x. eh. xi.), “He was so happy as to have 
strange revelations made to him, and those as to one of the greatest of 
the prophets ; insomuch that while he was alive he had the esteem and 
applause both of kings and of the multitude; and now he is dead he 
retains a remembrance that will never fail. For the sevei'al books that 
he wrote and left behind him are still read by us till this time'^ and from 
them we believe that he conversed with God ; for he not only prophesied 
of future events, as did the other prophets, but he also determined the 
time of their, accomplishment. And wdiile prophets used to foretell mis- 
fortunes,^ and on that account were disagreeable both to the kings and 
the nmititude, Daniel w’as to them a prophet of good things, and this to 
such a degree, that, by the agreeable nature of Ms predictions, he pro- 
cured the good-wdli of all men; and by the accomplishment of tlunn be 
procured the belief of their truth, and the opinion of a sort of divlniiy 
for himself among the multitude. He also wrote and loft bo’nind him 
what evinced the accuracy, and an undeniable veracity of, his predictions.” 
From this it is clear that Josephus regarded Daniel as woidiy to be 
ranked among the greatest of the prophets, and that he cuiisidored Iiis 
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.■vritiiigs 'as voTtliy to 'be classed with those of the ether eminent prophets 
of his country. This is such language as would be used in speaking of 
a-mj ancient prophet ; and, as we have seen that the Book of ihuiiel could 
not have been of the number mentioned by him in the third class — 
** those containing hymns to God and rules of life for meid’ — it follows 
that it must have been ranked by Josephus in the second division — that 
of the prop^iMs, It does not seem easy to suppose that tliere could be 
clearer p>roof than this, short of direct affirmation. The proof tluit he 
regarded Daniel as beioiiffing to this division of the books, is as clear as 
can be made out from his writings in favor of Isaiah, Jeremiah, or 
.Ezekiel.'' ■■ 

{2.) If Daniel had this rank in the time of Josephus, then it would 
follow that in the division of the books of the Old Testament, as referred 
to by the Saviour {Luke xxiv. 44), he must have had this rank also. 
There can be no doubt that Josephus expresses not his own private 
judgment in the matter, but the prevailing opinion of his countrymen on 
the subject. Josephus was born A. D. 37? and consequently he must 
have uttered what was the general sentiment in the time of the Saviour 
and the apostles— for it cannot be supposed that any change had occurred 
in that short time among the Jews, by which Daniel had been transferred 
from the third division to the second* If any change had occurred in the 
arrangement of the books, it would have been, for reasons which are ob- 
vious, just the reverse— since the predictions of Daniel were at this time 
much relied on by Christians, in their arguments against the Jews, to 
prove that Jesus was the Messiah. We may regard it as morally cer- 
tain, therefore, that in the time of the Saviour, Daniel was ranked among 
the prophets. It may be added here, also, that if Daniel had this rank 
in the estimation of Josephus, it may be presumed that he had the same 
rank when the division of the sacred books is referred to in the only 
other two instances among the Jews, previous to the composition of the 
Talmud. In both these ca,ses there is mention of the hdplex division ; in 
neither are the names of the books recorded. One occurs in the “ Pro- 
logue of the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach/^ in the Apocrypha. 
This Prologue was probably written about 130 B, C. ; the book itself 
probably about 180 B. C. In this Prologue the writer mentions the 
divisions of the sacred books three times in this maimer: “ Since so many 
and important things have been imparted to us by the Laio, the Prophets^ 
and other [?xw7v.?] of the like kind which have followed, for which one 
must needs praise Israel on account of learning and wisdom ; and inas- 
much as not only those who read ought to be well-informed, but those 
who are devoted to learning, should be able to profit, both in the way of 
speaking and writing, such as arc foreigners, my grandfathei% Jesus, 
having devoted himself very much to the reading of the Law, the Prophets^ 
and the other books of his coimiry, and having acquired a great degree of 
experience in these things, was himself led on to compose something per- 
taining to instruction and wisdom, so that those desirous of learning, 
being in possession of these thingvS, might grow much more by a life con- 
formed to the law. Ye are invited, therefore, with good will, and strict 
attention, to make the perusal, and to take notice whenever we may seem 
to lack ability, in respect to any of the words which we have labored to 
translate, blot only so, but the Law itself and the Prophets^ and the re~ 
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maining'boolcSf exhibit no small diTersity among themselTeS as to thd 
modes of expression.^^ 

The other reference of the same kind occurs in Philo Judseus. He 
flourished about A. Ih 40, and in praising a contemplative life, and giving 
examples of it, he comes at last to the Therapmtmi or and in 

speaking of their devotional practiees, he uses this language : “ la every 
house is a sanctuary, which is called smred place or monastery, in which* 
being alone, they perform the mysteries of a holy life ; introducing 
nothing into it, neither drink, nor bread-corn, nor any of the other things 
which are necessary for the wants of the body, but the Laws, and Ora-> 
cles predicted by the prophets, and Hymns and other writings, by which 
Imoidedge and piety are increased and perfected^ There can be no 
reasonable doubt that precisely the same division of the books of the Old 
Testament is referred to in each of these cases which is mentioned by 
Josephus. If so, then Daniel was at that time reckoned among the 
Prophets. 

(3.) He certainly had this rank among the early Christians, alike in 
their estimation of him, and in the order of the sacred books. It happens, 
that although Josephus, the son of Sirach, and Philo have given no 
list of the names and order of the sacred books, yet the early Christians 
have, and from these lists it is easy to ascertain the rank which they 
assigned to Daniel. “ Melito places Daniel among the Prophets, and 
before Ezekiel. The same does Origen. The Council of Laodieea places 
Daniel next after Ezekiel, and, of course, among the Prophets. The 
same do the Canones ApostoL, Cyrill of Jerusalem, Gregory Fazianzen, 
Athanasius, Synopsis Scripturse in Atlian. The Council of Hippo, like 
Melito and Origen, place it before Ezekiel, as also does Hilary ; and 
Eufinus places it next after Ezekiel. Jerome alone, in giving an 
account of the Rabbinical usage in his day, puts Daniel among the 
liagiograpliy ; and after it he puts Chronicles, Ezra (with Nehemiah) 
and Esther.'^ Prof. Stuart, ut supra, p. 284.* The Talmud thus stands 
alone, with the exception of Jerome, in placing Daniel among the books 
constituting the Hagiography ; and Jerome, in doing this, merely gives 
an account of what was customary in his time among the ^Jewish 
Rabbins, without expressing any opinion of his own on the subject. 
These testimonies are sufficient to show that Daniel was nev&r placed in 
the division composing the Hagiography, so far as can be proved by the 
Son of Sirach, by Philo, by Josephus, by the Jews in the time oi* the 
Saviour, or by the Christian writers of the first four centuries ; and, oiT 
course, until it can be demonstrated that he was thus classified, this ob-, 
jection must fiili to the ground. But, 

(4.) The fact that Daniel occupied this place in the divisions made of 
the hooks by the later Jews, can he accounted for in a way perfectly con- 
sistent with the supposition that he wrote at the time wlien the book is 
commonly believed to have been composed. Por, 

[a) The reason which they themselves give for this arrangement is, 
not that his tings were of later date, hut some fanciful view which 
they had about the degrees of inspiration of the prophets. They say that 
the Books of Moses take the precedence above all others, because God 

The lists of tho books, as j^iven by these writers anci councils, may bo seen at length in 
Prof. Stuart, ut supra, Appendix, pp. 431-452, 
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gpakc with Mm mouth to mouth ; that the prophets who came after him, 
w’cre such as, whether sleeping or waking when they received revelations, 
were deprived of all the use of their senses, and were spoken to by a 
voice, or saw prophetic visions in ecstacjr ; and that the third and iov^’est 
cdass of vuiters were those who, preserving the use of their senses, spake 
like other men, and yet in such a way that, although not favoured with., 
dreams or visions in ccstacy, they still perceived a divine infuence resting 
upon them, at whose saggestioxi they spake or wrote what they made 
pul dic. For the proof of this, see Prof. Stuart, ut supra, p. 269. Agree- 
aldy to this fanciful opinion, they made the arrangements of the sacred 
books v.hich is found in the Talmud, and on this principle they placed 
Daniel in the list of the Hagiography, But assuredly this fanciful 
opinion, and the mistake of the Jews consequent on it, can be no reason 
for supposing that the Book of Daniel was written in the time of the 
Maccabees ; and especially as they who made this arrangement never 
pret^ded this, and never could have made the arrangement on this 
ground. And, 

(b) There is great reason for supposing, after all, that Daniel was not 
assigned to the place which he has in the Talmudic divisions of the sacred 
hooks, on the ground that he was properly classed there, even on their 
arbitrary and fiinciful opinion as to the degrees of inspiration among the 
prophets, but because, in the disputes between Christians and Jews 
about the Messiah, in the first three and a half centurievS, the Jews felt 
themselves to be so pressed by the prediction in Dan. is. respecting the 
seventy weeks, that they sought to give the book a lower place than it 
had occupied before, and thus to remove it somewhat from an association 
with the other pi’ophets, and to diminish the force of the argument in 
proof that Jesus of jSTazareth was the Christ. 

(5.) To all this it may be added, that it would have been impossible to 
have foisted a book into the canon that was composed in the time of the 
Maccabees, and that was not regarded as of divine inspiration. We have, 
as above, the express testimony of Josephus, that for some four hundred 
years before his time they had no prophets who wrote inspired books, or 
who could be regarded as sacred writers. The canon, according to him, 
was closed at the time of Artaxerxes, and afterward they had books in 
which “ all occurrenees were written down, but these were not regarded 
as of like credit with those that preceded them, because there was no 
certain succession of prophets.'^^ That is, the canon of inspired books 
was then closed, in the apprehension of the Jews, or they had a definite 
number which they regarded as of divine origin, and as distinguished 
from all others. 

Mow, supposing this to have been, as no doubt it was, a prevailing 
opinion among the Jews, it would have been impossible to have foisted 
in a book written in the time of the Maccabees — or after the time of 
Antiochus Epipiianes, as the objection supposes the Book of Daniel to 
have been — in such a way that it would be i*egarded as entitled to a 
place among the sacred %vri tings. If this book was written at that 
time, it must have been known that it was not the genuine production of 
the Daniel of the captivity, and by whom could it be introduced into the 
canon? On what pretence could it be done? AVhat claim could have 
been urged for a spurious book of this kind to a place by the side of 
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Isaiah and Ezekiel ? It is well known that the Hebrews have been, in all 
ages, most careful of their sacred books; that they have tran 
them with the greatest possible attention ; that they have counted the 
words and the letters; that they have. marked and preserved every 
variety, irregularity, and anomaly, even every unusual shape and 
position of a letter in the manuseript ; and it may be asked with em- 
phasis, in wdiat w’ay it would be possible to introduce a book which wvis 
known and admitted to be spurious, — a book falsely ascribed to one who 
was said to have lived long before—among those which they regarded as 
of divine origin, and whose purity they guarded with so much care? 
Scarcely mv greater literary absurdity can be imagined than tins. 

VII. A seventh objection which has been urged to the genuineness of 
the Book of Daniel, is derived from the silence of the Son of Sirach in 
regard to it. This objection is urged by De Wette, Bleek, Eichhorn, 
Kirms, and Bretschneider, and is substantially this : — that in the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus (ch. xlix.), the author of that book, Jesus, tip Son 
of vSlrach, undertakes to give a list of the personages in the Jewish 
history who had been eminent for virtue, piety, and patriotism ; 
and that the circumstances of the case are such that it is to be pre- 
sumed that if he had known anything of Daniel and his writings, he 
■would have been mentioned among them. Thus he mentions David, 
Hezekiah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, Zorobabei, 
Jesus the son of Josedec, Nehemiah, Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, and 
Adam. The particular pomjf, however, of the objection seems to be, that 
he mentions men who w^ere eminent in securing the return of the He- 
brews to their own country, as Nehemiah and Zorobabei, and that if 
Daniel had lived then in Babylon, and had had the important agency in 
effecting the return of the captives which is ascribed to him in this book, 
or had had the influence at the court of Pei^sia attributed jo him, it is un- 
accountable that his name was not mentioned. 

To this objection we may reply : (1.) That the argumenium a silenM^ 
is admitted not to be a conclusive kind of reasoning. So long as there 
may have been other reasons why the name was omitted in such a list, it 
is unfair and inconclusive to infer that he had not then an existence, or 
that there was no such man. It is necessary, in order that this reason- 
ing should have any force, to show that this is the only cause wTiich 
could have led to this omission, or that this afonc could account for it. 
But it is easy to conceive that there may have been many reasons why 
the name was omitted in this rapid enumeration, consistently with 
the belief that Daniel then lived in Babylon, and that he occupied 
the position, and rendered the services, which it may be supposed 
from the account in this hook, he would render. In such a rapi<l 
enumeration it cannot be supposed that the writer mentioned all the 
eminent men among the Hebrews, and therefore it is in no way remark- 
able that the name of Daniel should have been -omitted. This is con- 
ceded even by Kirms. See his work, Commentatio Historico-Critica, &e., 
p- 9. (2.) The objection, if of any value, would prove that no such 

person as Daniel existed at that time, or even at any time previous to 
the age of the Son of Sirach ; for he did not mention these persons as 
aiitliors of books, but as eminent persons— -as distinguished not by their 
writings, but by their lives. But the existence of Daniel, as a historieai 
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personage, is as clear as that of anj of the eminent men mentioned in 
the Jmvisli history, and is even conceded by the ohyectors themseh^es. 
Bee I 1 of this Introdiiction. (3.) As a matter of lact, the Son of Sirach 
has omitted the names of others whom he would be at least as '//h-/// to 
refer to as the name of Daniel. - He has wholly omitted the name of 
Ezra. Would not his agency be as likely to occur to such a writer as 
that of Daniel? He has omitted the names of Mordecai and Esther — 
personages whose agency would be as likely to be remembered in 
such a coiiiiection as that of Daniel. He has omitted also the whole 
of the Minor Prophets ; for the passage in ch. xlix. 10, idiicli in tlie 
common version makes mention of them, is shown by Bretsclmeidcr 
(in loe,) to be clearly spurious, it having been copied verbatim from c-h. 
sivi. 12, with merely the substitution of the words the twelve prophets^^ 
for the word “ their.'^ See Prof. Stuart, Com. p. 463. How can such 
an omission be accounted for if the objection* derived from the omission 
of the name of Daniel has any force ? And if the mere silence of the Son 
of Siracli be allowed to be an argument against the existence of |)ro- 
minent persons in the Jewish history, and the genuineness of the books 
which they wrote, who wdil determine the limit to which the objection 
will go ? How small a portion of the patriarchs and prophets ; how small 
a portion of the writings of the Old Testament, would be spared ! And, 
after all, why should so much weight be allowed to the mere silence of 
the Son of Sirach — an author comparatively unknown — as to set aside 
the positive testimony of all antiquity, and change the frxith of the 
world'? ■' 

§ 3. CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT FOE THE GENUINENESS 
AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 

B. Fositive Proofs of its Genuineness and Autkeriiicity, 

Having thus examined at length the objections which have been made 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, I proceed 
now to notice the positive proofs that it vras written at the time when it 
is alleged to have been, and by the author whose name it bears. This 
need not detain us long ; for if the objections which are made to the 
genuineness of the book are not well founded, there will be little diffi- 
culty in showing that the common sentiment in the church in regard to 
its authorship and authenticity is correct. It has undeniably for a long 
time had a place in the sacred canon ; it has been received by the 
Christian church at all times as a sacred book, on the same level with 
the other inspired books ; it has had a place among the books regarded 
by the .Jews as inspired, and if it cannot be displaced from the position 
which it has so long occupied, the conclusion would seem to be fair 
that that is its proper position. We have seen, in the previous dis- 
cussion, that it was ranked by Josephus among the prophetic books ; that 
it was held in high estimation among the Jews as one of their sacred 
books ; that the canon of Scripture was closed some four hundred years 
lv;‘fore the time of the Saviour, and that, from the nature of the case, it 
would have been impossible . to foist a book of doubtful origin, or an 
acknowledged fiction, into that canon in a later age. 

In looking now at the positive evidence of the genuineness and 
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canonical authority of the book, the only points that are really necessary 
to be made out are two :^ — that it is the work of one author, and that 
that author was the Daniel of the captivity. If these two points can be 
established, its right to a place in the canon will be easily demonstrated. 
My object, then, will be to establish these two points, and then to show 
how, if these points are admitted, it follows that the book is inspired, 
and has a right to a place in the canon. 

I, It is the work of one author. That is, it is not made up of frag- 
ments from different hands, and composed at different times. It is a 
}}ook by every part of which is entitled to credit if any part 

of it is, and entitled to the same credit on the ground of being the com- 
position of the same author. 

Tlie emdence of this lies in such circumstances as the following: — 

(1.) It is apparent on the face of the book that the design is to repre- 
sent it as the production *of one author. If the book is a forgery, this 
was no doubt the intention of its author ; if it is genuine, it w- as of course 
the design. Ko one, on reading the book, it is presumed, could fail to 
perceive that the design of the author was to leave the impression that it 
is the work of one hand, and that it was intended to represent what 
occurred in the lifetime of one man, and that one man had committed it 
to writing. This is apparent, because the same name occurs throughout ; 
because there is substantially one series of transactions ; because the 
transactions are referred to as occurring in one place — Babylon; and 
because the same languages, customs, usages, and times, ai’e referred to. 
All the infernal marks which can go to demonstrate that any work is by one 
hand would be found to be applicable to this ; and all the external marks 
■will bo found also to agree with this supposition. 

There are two things, indeed, to be admitted, which have been relied 
on by some, to prove that the work is the composition of different 
authors. 

(«) The one is, that it is divided into two parts: — the one (ch. i.-vi.), in 
the main historical; the other (ch. vii.-xii.), in the main prophetical. 
But this is no argument against the identity of the authorship, for the 
same intermingling of history with prophecy occurs in most of the pro- 
phetic books; and it is no objection that these occur in separate con- 
tinuous portions instead of being irregularly intermingled, in fact, the 
same thing occurs in Isaiah, where the first part (ch. i.-xxxix.) is made 
up, in a considerable degree, of historic allusions mingled with prophesy ; 
and where the second part (ch. xl.-lxvi.) is wholly prophetic. Besides, 
any one must admit that on the supposition that Daniel was the sole 
author of the book, nothing wmuld be more natural than this very arrange- 
ment What objection could there^ be to the supposition that one part 
of his book might relate to historic incidents mainly — though even these 
have a strong prophetic character -— and that the other should be com- 
posed of prophecies ? What would there be in his condition or character 
that would forbid such a supposition ? 

[h] The other circumstance is, that, between these two parts, there Is 
a change in the j^erson of the 'writer— that in the first portion (ch. i.~vi.), 
he uses the third person w^hen speaking of Daniel, and in the other (eh. 
vii.-xii.), the first person. This is, in the main, true, though it is true 
also that in the second part the third person is sometimes used when 
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speaking 6f himself, ch. vii* 1, x. 1. But ia regard to this, it may be 
observed, (1.) that it is no uncommon thing for an author to speak of 
himself io the third person. This is uniformly done by Oa;sar in liis 
Commentaries, and this fiict is never urged now as an argument against 
the genuineness of his work. (2.) This is often done by the prophets. 
See isa. ii. 1, vii. 3, xiii. 1; Ezek. i. 3. So Ho sea, tliroughout the first 
chapter of his book, speaks uniformly of himself in the third person, and 
^ in chs. ii. and iii. in the first person; and so Amos, ch. vii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 

7, 8, speaks of himself in the first person, and again, vs. 12, 14, in the 
third person. It may be added, that it is the uniform method, also, of. the 
Evangelist John to speak of himself in the third person ; and, in fact, this 
is so common in authors that it can constitute no argument against the 
genuineness of any particular book. 

It may be observed, also, that, in general, those who have denied the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, have admitted that 
it is the work of one author. This is expressly admitted by Lengerke, 
p. ci.j.who says, ^‘The identity of the author appears from the uniformity 
of the plan, and the relations wfiich the different parts bear to each other; 
that the historical and prophetic parts are related to each other; that 
there is a certain uniform gradation (Stufenfolge) of the oracles frotn the 
uncertain to the certain ; that there is a remarkable similarity of ideas, 
images, and forms of speech ; and that in the respective parts of the He- 
brew and Chaldee, there is great similarity of style.^' The same opinion 
is maintained by Dereser, Gesenius, Bleek, De Wette, Kirms, Hofimann, 
and Hengstenbei’g ; though nearly ail of these authors suppose that it 
# was written in the time of the Maccabees. They admit, howevei’, that it 

is the work of a single author. Eiehhorn and Bertholdt appear to have 
been the only authors of distinction who have denied it. 

(2.) The identity of the book appears from the manner in which it is 
written in respect to language. W e have already seen that a part of it 
is written in Hebrew, and a part in Chaldee. From the beginning to ch, 
ii. 4, it is Hebrew ; then from ch. ii. 4, to the end of ch, vii. it is Chaldee, 
and the remainder (ch. viii.-zii.) is Hebrew. Now, it may be admitted, 
that if the historical part (ch. had been wholly in either of these 

languages, and the prophetical part (ch. vii.-xii.) had been wholly in the 
other, it might have constituted a plausible argument against the 
identity of the book. But the present arrangement is one that furnishes 
no such argument. It cannot well be conceived that if the work 
were the production of two authors, one would begin his portion in one 
language and end it in another, and that the other would just reverse 
the process in regard to languages. Such an arrangement would not bo 
likely to occur in two independent compositions professedly treating of the 
^ same general subjects, and intended to be palmed off as the work of one 

^ author. As it is, the arrangement is natural, and easy to be accounted 

for; but the other supposition would imply an artifice in composition 
which would not be likely to occur, and wnich would be wholly unneces- 
sary for any purpose which can be imagined. 

(3.) The identity of the book appears from the fact that it refers to the 
same series of subjects ; that the same great design is pursued through 
the whole. Thus in the two parts, though the first is mainly historical, 
and the last prophetical, there is a remarkable parallelism between the 
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predictions in ch. ii. and in cb. tii. The same great series of events is 
referred to, though in different forms ; and so throughout the book, as 
remarked above in the quotation from Lengerke, we meet with the same 
ideas, the same modes of speech, the same symbols, the same imagery, 
the operation of the same mind, and the manifestation of the same cha- 
racter in the authors. The Daniel of the first part is the Daniel of the 
last ; and, in this respect, the similarity is so great as to leave the irre- 
sistible impression on the mind that he is ihe personage of the whole 
book, and that his own hand is apparent throughout. 

(4. ) The identity of the book appears from the fact that the objections 
made to it pertain alike to every part of it, and in reference to the dif- 
ferent parts are substantially the same. By referring to the objections 
which have, in the previous section, been examined at length, it will be 
seen that they all suppose the identity of the book, or that they are 
drawn from the book considered as a whole, and not from any particular 
part. 'Whatever difficulty there is in regard to the book pertains to it as 
a whole, and difficulties of precisely the same kind lie scattered through 
the entire volume. This fact proves that the book has such an identity 
as appertains to one and the same author ; and this fact would not be 
likely to occur in a book that w^as made up of the productions of different 
authors. 

(5.) It may be added, tha-t whenever Daniel is spoken of by Josephus, 
by the Saviour, or by the early Christian writers, it is always done as if 
the book was the production of one author. Just such language is used 
as •would be used on the supposition that the book is the composition 
of one man ; nor is there an intimation that there were two Daniels, or 
that there was even any doubt about the identity of the authorship. 

The fact that the Book of Daniel is the production of one author, may 
be regarded as established. Indeed, there is no ancient Tvork concerning 
which the evidence is more direct and clear. 

II. The second point to be made out is, that the author was the 
Daniel of the captivity. The eYidences on this point will be adduced in 
the order, not of tvmey but of what seems due to. them in value and im- 
portance. 

(1.) I refer, first, to the testimony of the writer himself. In chs. vii. 
28, viii. 2, 15, 27, ix. 2, x, 1, xii. 5, the writer speaks of himself as 
‘‘ I Daniel that is, the same Daniel whose history is given in ch. i. 
This cannot be, indeed, regarded as conclusive evidence; for the forger 
of a book might insert the name of another person as the author, 
and be constant in maintaining it to be so. All that is affirmed is, that 
this is prima fade evidence, and is good evidence until it is set aside 
by substantial reasons. We assume this in regard to any book, and 
the evidence should be admitted unless there are satisfactory reasons for 
supposing that the name is assumed for purposes of deception. It cannot 
be doubted that the book bears on its face the appearance and the claim 
of having been written by the Daniel of the captivity, and that, in this 
respect, it is altogether such as it would be on that supposition. There 
is certainty an air of simplicity, honesty, and sincerity about it which -wo 
expect to find in a genuine production. 

(2.) I refer, secondly, to the fact that the Book of Daniel was received 
into the canon of the Old Testament as an authentic work of the Daniel 
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of the captivity, and as entitled to a place among the inspired hooks of 
Scripture. 

(a) It has been shown above, that the Canon of Scripture was re- 

garded as complete long before the time of the Maccabees; or that, 
according to the testi mony of Josephus, there were throe classes of hooks 
among the Hebrews, all regarded as books, and all, in this respect, 

diiiering from certain other books which they had, as containing the 
record of affairs subsequent to the time of Artaxerxes. These classes of 
bo<.dvs were known as tiie Law, the Prophets, and the “ Kethubim” — the 
“ other writings,’^ or the “ Hagiography and these books together con 
stituted what, in the New Testament, are called the Scriptures^ or Scrip 
hire: the Scripture in Matt. xii. 10, xv. 28; Luke iv. 21 ; John ii. 22, vii 
38, 42, X. 35, xix. 37 ; Hum. iv. 3, ix. 17 ; Gal. iii. 8, 22 ; 2 Tim. iii. 16 
1 Pet. ii, 0 ; 2 Pet. i. 20 : the Scriptures in Matt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29, xxvi. 
64; Luke xxiv. 27, 32, 45; John v. 39; Acts xvii. 2, 11, xviii. 24, 28; 
Koin. h 2, XV. 4, xvi. 26 ; 1 Cor. xy. 3, 4; 2 Tim. iii. 15; 2 Pet, iii. 16. 
These constituted a collection of writings which were distinct from all 
others, and the use of the word Scripture, or Scrijjtures, at once suggested 
them, and no others, to the mind. 

(b) The Book of Daniel %vas found in that list of writings, and would 
be suggested by that term as belonging to the general collection. That 
is, in order to adduce his authority, or to mention a prophecy in that book, 
it would be done as readily as a part of the Scriptures, and would be as 
well understood, as in quoting a declaration of Moses or Isaiah. This is 
apparent (1) from the fact seen above, that Josephus must have regarded 
Daniel as having a rank among the prophets ; and (2), mainly, from the 
fact that Daniel has always, from the earliest knowledge which we have 
of the book, had a place in the canon. The book has never, so far as we 
have any knowledge, been placed among the Apocryphal writings. It 
was evidently regarded by Josephus, speaking the common sentiment of 
his coantrynien, as having a place in the <^anonical writings ; it was cer- 
tcu'uly so regarded by the authors of the Talmud, though they assigned 
it a place in the third division, or Kethubim ; it is expressly so men- 
tioned by Jerome, by Melito, Bishop of Sardis (A. D. 170], by Origen, by 
the Council ot Laodicea (A. D. 360--364), by Gjriii of Jerusalem (A. D. 
350j,^ by Gregory Nazianzen (A, D. 370), by i^thanasius of Alexandria 
(A. D. 326], and by the author of the Synopsis Scripturm Sacrao, who 
lived in the time of Athanasius. See Prof Stuart on the Old Testament. 
Appendix, From that time onward it is needless to show that the Book 
of Daniel has always had a place in the canon of Scripture, and been re- 
garded as on a level with the other writings of the sacred volume, 
indeed, it has never had, so far as we have any historical information, 
any otha’' place than that, but wherever known, and wherever men- 
tioned. it has always been as a portion of the sacred writings. 

(c) It is morally certain that it could hot have been introduced into 
that canon if it was the work of a later age, and if it was not believed, at 
the time when the canon of the Old Testament was completed, or when 
the books^ of the Old Testament were collected and arranged, by whom- 
soever This vnis done, to have been the genuine wxu-k of Daniel. This 
point has been considered already. The Jews were the most cautious of 
ail people in regard to their sacred books, and at an early period of their 
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history tlie contcnclmg sects of the Pharisees and SaMiicees arose, and 
from the very nature of their opinions, and the Tigilance of the one 
against the other, it was impossible that a book could be introduced 
into the sacred canon -wliich was not nniversaily regarded as genuine and 
authentic. The exact period, indeed, when these sects arose has not 
been determined, and cannot now be; but it is put beyond a doubt that it 
was before the time of the Maccabees. Josephus first mentions them 
(Ant. xhi. 5, 9) under the high-priest Jonathan (B. C. 159-144) ; but he 
mentions them, together with the Essenes, as sects already fully and 
definitely formed. Winer thinks that the spirit of Judaism, soon after 
the return from the exile, gave rise to a feeling which led to the forma- 
tion of the party of the Pharisees ; and that this very naturally called forth 
an opposition which embodied itself in the party of the Sadducees. In the 
time of John Hyrcanus, nephew of Judas Maccabseus, Josephus speaks 
of the Pharisees as having such infiuence with the common people that 
« they would be believed even if they uttered anything against the king or 
high-priest/-' The Sadducees were always opposed to them: always 
watched all their movements, opinions, and aims, with jealousy ; always 
contended with them for power, and always embodied in their own ranks 
no small part of the learning, the wealth, and the influence of the nation. 
The main subject of division between them was one that pertains to the 
very point before us. It was not the question about the existence of 
angel or spirit, or the question of predestination, as has been sometimes 
said, but it was whether the Scriptures are to he regarded as the only rule 
of faith and practice. The Pharisees insisted on the authority of tra- 
dition, and claimed that the oral or unwritten law was of equal authority 
with the written; while the Sadducees rejected all traditions and ordi- 
nances of men not expressly sanctioned by the Scriptures. So J osephus 
says expressly : Their custom was, to regard nothing except the Laws 
[that is, the written Laws — the Old Testament] ; for they reckon it as a 
virtue to dispute against the 4oetors in favor of the wisdom (<yo0ta5) which 
they follow/^ Ant. xviiL 1, 4. Again, in Anfi xviii. 10, 6, he says, 
“The Pharisees inculcated many rules upon the people, received from 
the fathers, which are not written in the Law of Moses ; and on this 
account the sect of the Sadducees reject them, alleging that those things 
are to be regarded as rules which are written^^ [in the Scriptures], “ but 
that the traditions of the fathers are not to be observed/^ 

The rise of these contending sects must, at all events, be referred to a 
time which preceded the Maccabees — -the time when it is pretended by 
objectors that the Book of Paniel was composed. But the moment ’wdien 
these two parties were formed, the extent of the Jewish Scriptures was, 
of course, a matter that was fully and permanently decided. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the Sadducees would concede to their antagonists 
the right to introduce new books into the canon, or that a new book could 
be introduced without producing controversy, ’ This would have been 
giving up the very point in dispute. No book could be introdiieecl, or 
could be recognised as entitled to a place there, which was not acknow- 
ledged by both parties as having been written by a true prophet, and as 
being believed to be divinely inspired. If the Book of Daniel, then, 
was the work of that age, and was falsely attributed to the Daniel of the 
exile, it is impossible that it could have been introduced into the canon. 
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(d) It may be asked, in addition, why, if the Book of Daniel was 
rri'ittcn in the ti nicy of the Maccabees, and was then introdLiced into the 
canon, the Bo<)k of Eeclosiasticus, and other books of the Apocrypha, 
were nut also introduced? If the book of Daniel was spurious, what was 
there that sii.‘>aiil eiititic Ikaf to a place in the canon which could not have 
been ur;^ed in favor of tiie “ Book of Wisdom,'^ or of some of the otlier 
].Kjuks r,f tJio Apocrypha? Yet these books never found a place in the 
caimo, and wt.;re nevtn* regarded as belonging to it; and there was, there- 
fore, some reason why Daniel liad a place there which could not ]>e 
applied to them. The only reason must have been that the Book of 
Daniel was regarded as the genuine work of the Daniel of the exile, and 
therefore written by a prophet before the times of inspiration ceased. 

(o.) I refer, third, in proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Bcjok of Daniel, to the New Testament. 

Daniel is niontidned in the New Testament but once, and 

that is by tlie Saviour, In Matt. xxiv. 15, and in the parallel passage in 
Mark xiii. 14. In the furmor passage the Saviour says, “ When ye, 
therefore, shall see tiie abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, stand in the holy piaee*(whoso readeth let him understand j, 
then let them which be in eludea flee into the mountains.’^ In the latter 
place — the saino passage reported by another writer — “ But when ye shall 
see the at)omination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing whore it ought not (let him that readeth understand), then let 
them which bo in Judea, &c. 

These, it must be {idmitted, are the only places in the New Testament 
where Daniel is directly quoted, though it cannot be denied that there 
are others Avhicli scorn to imply that the book was known, and that it 
was intended to be referred to. Oomp. the argument in llcngstenberg, 
Authentie des Daniel, pp. 273-277. lire passages of this nature referred 
to by Be Wette, | 255, (3), and commonly relied on, are the following: — 

1 Peter i. 10, soq. Compared vfith Daniel xii. 8, seq. 

2 Thess. ii. 3. “ “ vii. 8, 25. 

1 Cor. vi. 2. vii. 22. 

Heb. xi. 33. ’ ‘‘ yL 

In regard to these passages, hoAvever, it may be doubted of some of 
them (2 Thess. ii. 3, 1 Cor. vi. 2) whether there is in them any designed 
allusion to prophet of the Old Testament; and of 1 Pet. i. 10, that 
the allusion is so general that it cannot be demonstrated that Peter had 
his eye on Daniel rather than on the other prophets, or that he noces- 
sarlly included Daniel in the number ; and of the other passage (Ileb. 
xi. 33, {‘' Stopped the mouths of lions^^), that, from anything that appears 
in the passage, it cannot be demonstrated that Paul meant to refer to 
Daniel, or, if he did, all tliat is there implied wa?/ haA*e been founded on 
a traditionary^ report of Daniel, and it cannot be adduced as proof that 
he meant to refer to the Boole of Daniel. It cannot ])e denied that there 
is, in some respects, a very strong resemblance between the Book of 
Daniel and the Book of Bevelation, and that the Book of Daniel was 
familiar to the 'author of the Apocalypse, but still, as Daniel is not ex- 
pressly quoted or referred to, it cannot be demonstrated Avitii certainty 
that J'oiin meant to recognise the book as inspired. The argument, tlieHj 
rests mainly, if not exclusiveiyq on the testimony of the Saviour, 
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And here it is proper to say that, in this country, we may lay out of 
view, as not worthy of attention, the remark of Be Wette, that “ Christ 
neither woidd [lOoLlte) nor could [konnie],^ from the nature of the case, be 
a cr^teal author | 255, (3). In this argument it must be assumed, 
that if a book of the Old Testament can be shown to have his sanction, 
it is to be regarded as belonging to the inspired canon. Or, to state the 
proposition in a form which cannot, on any account, be regarded as ob- 
jectionable, the point of inquiry is, to ascertain whether Christ did, or 
did not, regard the Book of Daniel as belonging to the canon of the 
inspired writings, and as coming within the class which he, in John 
V. 39, and elsewhere calls “the Scriptures.'^' 

Now, in regard to this reference to Daniel by the Saviour, considered 
as an argument for the genuineness and authenticity of the book, the 
following remarks may be made : — 

[a) There is a distinct recognition of Daniel as a historical personage — 
as a man. This is plain oh the face of the quotation — for he refers to him 
as he would to Moses, Isaiah, or Jeremiah. No one can believe that he 
regarded Daniel as a fictitious or fQ,bulous personage, or that, in this 
respect, he meant to speak of him as different from the most eminent of 
the ancient prophets. Indeed, in all the doubts that have been expressed 
about the genuineness of the Book of Daniel, it has never been main- 
tained that the Lord Jesus did not mean to be understood as referring to 
Daniel as a real historical personage. 

(5) He refers to him as a prophet : “ 'When ye shall see the abomina- 
tion of desolation, spoken of by Daniel, the prophet" — rrpocpfirov. This 
word he uses evidently, in its ordinary signification, as meaning one who 
predicted future events, and as entitled to a rank among the true 
prophets. It is the very woi’d winch Josephus, in a passage quoted above, 
employs in relation to Daniel, and is manifestly used in the same sense. 
The Saviour assigns him no inferior place among the prophets ; regards 
him as having uttered a true prediction, or a prediction which was to be 
fulfilled at a period subsequent to the time when he was then speaking ; 
and refers to him, in this respect, as he would have done to any one of 
the ancient inspired writers. 

(fi) He refers to him as the author of a book, and, by his manner of 
speaking of him, and by the quotation which he makes, gives his sanction 
to some well-known book of which he regarded Daniel as the author. 
This, which if true settles the question about the testimony of the 
Saviour, is apparent from the following considex'ations : (1.) From the 
very use of the word prophet here. It is evident, on. the face of the pas- 
sage, that he refers to him in the use of this word, not as having spoken 
the prediction, but as having recorded it; that the language is used as it 
would have been of any other of the “ prophets," or of those who had 
this appellation became they had made a record px-edicting future events. 
It is clear that the word among the Jews had so far a technical slgxnfiea- 
tion, that this would at once be suggested on its use. (2) Because he 
quotes language fonndi in the Book of DaBiel“~/?<5£Xyy/^u rm 
This very phi’ase occurs in the Greek ti'anslation, in ch. xii. 11, and a 
similar expression jpsjMwo-fiwv — occurs in ch. ix. 27; and 
another similar expression— occurs in ch. xi. 31. The 
phrase, therefore, may be regarded as belonging to Daniel, not only by 
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tlie express mention of his name, but by the fact that it does not 
elsewliere occur in the sacred Scriptures. (3.) The same thing is 
apparent from the parenthetical: expression, “Whoso readetb, let 
hull understand/^ The point of this remark is in the word “ readeih,^^ 
as referring to some written record. There has been, indeed, mueh 
difiereuce of opinion in regard to this phrase, whether it is to be 
considered as the command of the Saviour that they who read tlie words 
of .Daniel should pay attention to its meaning; or -whether it is the 
remark of the evangelist, designed to call attention to the meaning of 
the prophecy, and to the words of the Saviour. In my Notes on the pas- 
sage in Matt. xxiv. 15, the opinion is expressed that these ai‘e tlie words 
of the evangelist. It is proper now to say, that on a more ctireful con- 
sideration of that passage this seems to me to bo very doubtful ; but 
-whether correct or not, it would only vary the force of the argum*‘n? by 
making Matthew the speaker instead of the Saviour. It -^vouid still ]je 
an inspired testimony that, at the time when Matthew wrote, there was 
a book which was understood to be the production of Daniel, and that it 
was the intention of tlie evangelist .to rank him among the prophets, and 
to call particular attention to what he had written. The interpretation 
of the parenthesis, it must be admitted, however, is so uncertain that no 
argument can be founded on it to denonstrate that Christ meant to call 
attention to the words of Daniel ; but the passage does prove that such 
words to be ** were found in the book, and that in order to 
determine their exact sense there was need of close attention. Olshausen 
agrees with the interpretation of the parenthesis expressed in my Notes 
on Matthew, regarding it as the declaration of the evangelist. The older 
expositors generally regard the parenthesis as the -words of the Saviour ; 
more recent ones generally as the words of the evangelist. The former 
opinion is defended by Hengstenberg. Authen. pp. 259, 260. 

Whichever interpretation is adopted, it seems clear, from the above 
remarks, that the Saviour meant to refer to Daniel as a real historical 
personage, and to a w^eil-known book bearing his name, as a genuine pro- 
duction of the Daniel of the exile. If so, then the testimony of Christ is 
expressly in favor of its canonical authority. 

(4.) I refer, fourth, in proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
book, or in proof that it ’was written by the Daniel of the captivity, to the 
feet that it had an existence before the times of the Maccabees, and w^as re- 
ferred to then as among the books having a divine authority. This might, 
indeed, be regarded as already demonstrated, if it had a place in the Canon 
of Scripture, as I have endeavoured to show that it had ; but there is other 
proof of this that will go further to confirm the point. It -will be recol- 
lected that one of the main positions of tiiose who deny its genuineness 
is, that it was written in the time of the Maccabees by some one w^ho 
assumed the name of Daniel, The point now to be made out is, that 
theue is direct evidence that it had an existence before that time. In 
proof of this, 1 refer, 

{ <v.) To the testimony of Josephus. His statement is found in his “ Anti- 
quities,''^ b. xi. ch. viii., the account -which he g’ives of the interview 
between Alexander and the high-priest Jaddiia, in Jerusalem: “And 
when he ’went up into the temple, he offered sacrifices to Grod, according 
to the high-priest’s direction ; and magnificently treated both the high- 
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priest and the priests. • And when the Book of Daniel %¥as shown to 
him, wherein Daniel declared that one of the Greeks should destroy the 
empire of the Persians, he supposed that himself was the person 
intended. And as he was then glad, he dismissed the multitude for tlie 
present ; hut the next day he called them to him, and bade them ask 
what favors they pleased of him.^^ The genuineness of this narrative 
’ has been examined at length by ITengstenherg, Authon. pp. 277-288. 
In reference to that testimony, the following remarks may be made : — 
(1.) The authority of Josephus is entitled to great credit, and his testi- 
mony may he regarded as good proof of a historical fact. (2.) There is 
here express mention of “ the Book of Daniel, as a hook existing in the 
time of Alexander, and as shown to him, in which he was so manifestly 
referred to that he at once recognised the allusion. The passages re- 
ferred to are the following: ch. vii. 6, viii, 3-8, 21, 22, xi. 3, 4. Por the 
evidence that these passages relate to Alexander, the reader is referred 
to the Notes on them respectively. It is clear that if they wore read to 
Alexander, and if he regarded .them as applying to himself, he could not 
douljt that his victory over the Persians would be certain. (3.) There is 
every probability in the circumstances of the case, that, if the Jewish 
high-priest was in possession of the Book of Daniel at that time, with so 
clear a reference to a Grecian conqueroi% he would show those passages 
to him, for nothing would be more likeij" to appease his wrath, and to 
obtain protection for the Jews in Jerusalem, and for those who were 
scattered in the lands where it was manifest that he purposed to extend 
his conquests. And (4.) it may be presumed that, as a consequence of 
this, Alexander would grant to the Jews ail that Josephus says that he 
did. The best way of accounting for the favor which Josephus says he did 
show to the Jews, is the fact which he states, that these predictions were 
read to him announcing his success in his projected wars. Thus 
Josephus says, as a consequence of these predictions being shown to him 
{Ant., ut supra) f And as he was then glad, he dismissed the multitude for 
the present; but the next day he called them to him, and bade them ask 
what favors they pleased of him. Accordingly the high-priest desired 
that they might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and might pay no 
tribute the seventh year. This was readily granted. And when they 
entreated that he would permit the Jews in Babylon and Media to enjoy 
their own laws also, he willingly promised to do hereafter what they 
desired. And when he said to the multitude, that if any of them would 
enlist themselves in his army, on the condition that they should continue 
under the laws of their forefathers, and live according to them, he was 
willing to take them with him, many were ready to accompany him in 
his wars.'^ 

There is intrinsic probability that this account in eTosephus is true, and 
the main historical facts, as stated by Josephus, are vouched for by other 
writers. “ That Alexander was personally in Judea, Pliny testifies, Jlist. 
Nat. xii. 26. That Palestine voluntarily surrendered to him, is testified 
in Arr^an^s History of Alexander, ii. 25. That he was met by the high- 
priest and his brethren dressed in turbans, is testified by Justin - (xi. 10), 
who says: Obyios cum mfulis multos orientis regis habuit.^^ See 
Stuart on Daniel, p. 408. ' 

There is, therefore, the highest degree of probability that this 
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narrative of ' Josephus is true ; and if this is a correct historical 
then it is t'lcar that the Book of Daiuei, contain in r<iSo>;rt 
lf> the conquests oi'Akxairier, the same passages that are now appliofl 
to iiiui, was in oxl'icencc long before the time of the Maccabees. This 
occurred in dd2 .0. C., and if this account is correct, then the Book of 
Danicd, as it noAV exists, was current among the Jews as a sacred book, 
e.t least some 16S“170 years before the time when, according to the critics 
of the sceptical school, the book could be written. 

{()) The same tiling may be inferred from a passage in the Apocrypha. 
In i Maccaliees ii. 49-68, the dying Mattathias is said, in an exhortation to 
Ills sons to be “ zealous for the* law, and to give their lives for the covenant 
of their fathers/' to have referred to the ancient examples of piety and 
fortitude among the Hebrews, mentioning, among others, Abraham, 
“ found faithful in temptation Joseph, who “in a time of distress kept 
the commandments, and was made lord of Egypt/' Joshua, who “for 
fulfilling the word was made a judge in Israel/' Caleb, who for “bearing 
witness before the congregation received the heritage of the land /' David, 
Elias, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, and then (ver. 60) ho mentions 
Daniel in these words ; “ Daniel for his innocency was delivered from the 
mouth of Hons." Here is an evident reference to the history of Daniel 
as we have it (ch. vi.); and although it is true that such an account 
might be handed down by tradition, and that such a reference as this 
might be made if tiiere were nothing more than mere tradition, yet it 
is also true that this is such a refex'enee as would be made if the book 
were in existence then as it is now, and true also that the other references 
are, mostly at least, to written accounts of tlie worthies who arc there 
mentioned. If there were no positive evidence to the contrary, the 
prinm facie proof in this quotation wouldbe/that Mattathias referred to 
some well-known written record of Daniel. 

(c) The fact of the existence of the book before the time of the Mac- 
cabees may be inferred from its translation by the authors of the 
Septuagirit. Tiie fact that the book was translated with the other He- 
brew and Chaldee books of the Old Testament, is a proof that it had un 
existence at an early period, and that it was worthy, in the estimation of 
the translators, of a place among the sacred books of the Jews. 

(5.) I refer, fifth, in proof olThe genuineness and authenticity of the 
book, to the language in which rb is written. We have already seen that 
it is written partly in Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee. The argument 
to which I refer, from this fact, in proof of the genuineness of the book, 
consists of the following things : — 

(a) The language is such as it might he expected it would be on the 
supposition that Daniel was the real author. Daniel was by birth a 
Hebrew. He was probably born in Jerusalem, and remained there until 
he was about twelve or fifteen years of i;^ge (see J 1), when he was re- 
moved to Babylon. In his youth, therefore, he had used the Hebrew 
language, and his early education had been in that language. In Baby- 
lon he was instructed in the language and literature of tlio Chaldeans, 
and probably became as familiar with the language of the Chaldeans 
as he was %vith his native tongue. Both these languages he un- 
doubtedly spoke familiarly, and probably used them with the same 
degree of ease. That the book, therefore, is written in both these 
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languages, accords with this representation; and, if written by one 
man, it must have been composed by one who was thus familiar with 
both. It is true that the fact tha't Daniel could thus speak the two 
languages is in itself no proof that was the author ; but the fact that it 
was so written accords with the circumstances of the case. His early 
training, and the fact that the book is written in the two languages with 
which it is known ho was familiar, furnish a coincidence such as would 
occur on the supposition that he was the author ; and a coincidence, like 
those adverted to by Dr. Paley, in his argument in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the JSTew Testament (tloi'se Paulinmj, the more valuable because 
it is clear that it was undesigned. 

But tchi/ the book was written in two languages, is a question that is 
not so easily solved, and which it is not necessary to solve. No reason 
is given in the book itself; none appears from anything in the design of 
the portions written respectively in Hebrew and Chaldee. There is 
nothing apparent in these portions of the book which would lead us to 
suppose that one was designed to be read by the Hebrews and the other 
by the Chaldeans, or that, as it is often affirmed (comp. Horne, Introduc- 
tion, vol. iv. p. 193) that one portion treats of the Chaldean or Baby- 
lonish affairs/^ There is no particular “ treatment'^ of the Chaldean or 
Babylonish affiiirs, for example, in the seventh chapter, where the 
Chaldean portion ends, any more than in the eighth, where the Hebrew 
is resumed, and, in fact, no internal reason can be assigned why one of 
those chapters should have been written in Chaldee or Hebrew rather 
than the other or both. The same remark is applicable to the first and 
second chapters, and indeed to every portion of the book; and the reason 
which induced the author to write ditferpt portions of it in different 
languages must be for ever unknown. This does not, however, affect the 
force of the argument which I am suggesting. 

{b) The circumstance now adverted to may be regarded as of some 
force in showing that it is not probable that the book was forged, and 
especially that it was not forged in the time of the Maccabees. It is an 
unusual thing for a man to attempt to forge a book in two languages ; 
and though cases have occurred in great numbers where a man could so 
familiarly write in two languages that he could do this, yet this would 
not be likely to occur in the time of the Maccabees. It was probably a 
very uncommon thing at that time that^ man was so fixmiiiar with the 
two languages that he could write readily in each, for there are no 
writings extant in either of these languages in that age ; and it is xveli 
known that the Hebrew language became greatly adulterated by foreign 
admixtures soon after the return from the exile, and never regained the 
purity which it had in the early periods of its history. 

(a) To these considerations it may be added, that if the book was 
written in the times of the Maccabees, or at a later period, there is every 
reason to suppose that it woulS have been written in the Greek language. 
This appears from the fact that ail the books which we have of that age 
are written in Greek, and that the Greek at that time had become so pre- 
valent that it would be natural that it should be used. Tims ail the 
Ixooks of the Apocrypha, and those parts which profess to be additions 
to the Book of Danitd, as the Song of the Three Holy Children, the His- 
tory of Susanna, and the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon, are found 
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only in Greek, and there is no evidence that they were ever written in 
Hebrew or Oliaklee. See g 4 of this Introduction. If -the Book of 
Daniel itself was written in that age, why was not it also written in 
Greek ? Or why should the book, as we have it now, if it were a forged 
book, have been written in Hebi'ew and Chaldee, and those other portions, 
which the author seems to have designed should be regarded as belonging 
to the book, have been written in Greek? There are none of the books 
of the Apocrypha of which there is any evidence that they were written 
in Hebrew or Chaldee, The only one of those books for which such 
a claim has been set up is the Book of Ecelesiasticus. That is affirmed by 
the Son of Sirach (see the Prologue), to have been written originaii;5r by 
Ms grandfather in Hebrew, and to have been translated by himself into 
Greek. But the Hebrew original is not in existence ; nor is there any 
certain evidence that it ever was. It is an additional circumstance, 
showing that a book of the Maccabaean age would have been written in 
Greek, that even Berosus, who was himself a Chaldean, wrote his history 
of Chaldea in Greek. See Intro, to ch. iv. ^ 1. 

To all these considerations, which seem to me of themselves to settle 
the question, I may be permitted to add a very ingenious argument 
of Prof. Stuart, in his own words ; an argument which, I think, no one 
can answer. Com. on Daniel, pp. 438-449. 

^ The accurate knowledge, which the writer of the Book of Daniel 
displays, of ancient history, manners and customs, and Oriental-Baby- 
lonish peculiarities, shows that he must have lived at or near the time 
and place, when and where the book leads us to suppose that he lived. 

A great variety of particulars might be adduced to illustrate and 
confirm this proposition ; but I aim only to introduce the leading and 
more striking ones. 

*‘ (a) In drawing the character of Nebuchadnezzar, and giving some 
brighter spots to it, Daniel agrees with hints of the like nature in Jer. 
xlii. 12, xxxix. 11. If a waiter in the Maccabaean age had undertaken, as 
is asserted, to symbolize Antiocbus Epiphanes by drawing the character 
of Nebuchadnezzar, it would be difficult to conceive how he would have 
been persuaded to throw into the picture these mellower tints. 

“ (6) In drawing the portrait of Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon, 
Daniel agrees very strikingly with Xenophon. In this latter writer, he 
appears as a debauched, pleasure-loving, cruel, and impious monarch. 
Cyrop. iv, v. represents tiim as killing the son of Gobryas,^ one of his 
nobles, because he had anticipated Mm, while hunting, in striking down 
' tlie game. When the father remonstrated, he replied, that he was sorry 
only that he had not killed Mm also. In Lib. v. 2, he is styled haughty 
and abnsice. One of his eoneubines spoke in praise of Gadates, a 
courtier, as a handsome man. The king invited him to a banquet, and 
there caused him to be seized and unmanned. It is all in keeping with 
this, when he appears in Daniel v. In Ms intoxication and pride, he 
orders the sacred vessels of the Jerusalem-temple to be profaned ; and 
Daniel is so d.sgusted with Ms behaviour, that he does not, as in the case 
of Nebuchadnezzar (chap, iv.), disclose any strong sympathy for him, but 
denounces unqualified destruction. Xenophon calls this king, avoanos, 

“ (c) Cyaxares {Darius the Mede in Dan.) is drawn by Xenophon a& 
devoted to wine and women (Cyrop. iv.). In Dan. vi. 19, it is mentioned 
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of Darius, as an extraordinary thing, that after he saw the supposed ruin 
of Daniel, ho’ neither approached his table or his harem. Xenophon 
speaks of h'mi as indolent, aTerse to business, of small iinderstfuiding, 
vain, without self-restraint, and easily thrown drito^ tears ; tind then, 
moreover, as subject to violent outbursts of passion (iv. v.). In Daniel 
he appears as wholly governed by his courtiers ; they flatter his vanity 
and obtain the decree intended to destroy DanieL Danleks supposed 
impending bite throws him into lamentation,^ and he betakes himself to 
fasting and vigils ; and when he learns the safety of his Hebrew servant, 
he sentences his accusers, with all their wives and children, to be thrown 
into the lions^ den, vi. 18-24. 

“Xowas there was no history of these times and kings among the 
Hebrews, and none among the Greeks that gave any minute particulars, 
in what way did a laie writer of the Book of Daniel obtain his know- 
ledge? 

** {d) When in Dan. i. 21, it is stated that Daniel continued until the 
Jirst year of Cyrus^ without any specification when this was, the wndter 
seems plainly to suppose his readers to be familiar with this period. It 
is true, that from the Book of Eara a knowledge of that time, the period 
of Jewish liberation, might be gained; but the familiar manner of the 
reference to it, indicates that the writer feels himself to be addressing 
those who were cognizant of matters pertaining to the period. 

“(c) In ch. i. and ii. we are told that Hwp Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Jerusalem, took it, and sent Daniel and his companions to Babylon. 
There they were taken under the care and instruction of learned men 
among the Chaldees, and trained up for the personal service of the king. 
The period of training was three years. At the close of this, they were 
examined and approved by the king ; and soon after this occurred 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first dream, which Daniel was summoned to interpret. 
This dream is said to be in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. 
Here then is an apparent paraGhronism* How' could Daniel have been 
taken and sent into exile by Kebnchadnezza^^^ educated three years, 
and then be called to interpret a dream in the secojid year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign ? The solution of this difficulty I have already exhibited 
in an Exc. at the end of the commentary on ch. i. I need not repeat the 
process here. It amounts simply to this, viz,, that Nebuchadnezzar is 
called Icing in Dan. i. 1, by way of anticipation ; a usage followed by 
Kings, Chron., and Jeremiah. Before he quitted Judea he became 
actual king by the death of Ms: father ; and the Jews, in speaking .of him 
as commanding the invading army, always called him king. But in 
Dan. ii. 1, Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of in the Chaldee mode of reference 
to his actual reign. This leaves some foitr years for Daniel’s discipline 
and service. But to those who were not familiar with the Jewish mode 
of speaking in respect to Nebuchadnezzar, it would naturally and 
inevitably appear like a parachronism, or even a downright contradiction 
of dates. Yet the writer has not a word of explanation to make. He 
evidently^ feels as if all were plain to Ms readers; (as doubtless it was). 
But a writer of the Maceabaean age would plainly have seen and avoided 
the difficulty. • 

“ {/) In Dan. v. 30, it is stated that Belshazzar was slain ; but not a 
word is said descriptive of the manner in which this was brought about, 
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nor even thnfc the city of Babylon was taken. The next verse simply 
mentions tluit Darius the Mede took the kingdom. All this brevity seems 
to imply, that the writer supposed those whom he was addressing to be 
cognizant of tiie whole mattoi% Had he lived in the Maecabeau ago, 
would he have written thus respecting events so interesting and im- 
portant ? — In like manner Dan. x. 1, seq. tells us, that in the third year 
of Cyrus, Daniel mourned and fasted three weeks. But not a word is 
said to explain the occasion of this peculiar and extraordinary humili- 
ation. If we turn now to Ezra iv. 1-5, we shall hud an account of a 
combination among the enemies of the Jews to hinder the building of 
the city walls, wliich was successful, and which took place in the third 
year of Cyrus’ reign, i. e. the same year with Daniel’s mourning. There 
can scax'cely be a doubt that this was the occasion of that mourning; for 
certainly it was no ritual, legal, or ordinary fast. The manner now in 
which ell. x. is written, plainly imports that the writer feels no need of 
giving explanations. He takes it for granted that his readers will at 
once perceive the whole extent of the matter. But how, in the Macca- 
baeaii age, could a writer suppose this knowledge within the grasp of 
hisreadm? : .■ . ■ 

(p) In Dan. ii., the dream is interpreted as indicating the destruction 
of the Babylonish empire b}' the Medo-Persians. Abydeniis, in his 
singular account of Nebuchadnezzar’s last hours (given on p. 122 above), 
represents this king as rapt into a kind of prophetic ecstasy, and in this 
state as declaring his fearful anticipations of the Medo-Persian conquest. 
How came such a coincidence? 

“ (A) In iv. 27, Nebuchadnezzar is introduced as saying: ‘‘ Is not this 
grmi Babylon whicdi I have built? Kecent critics allege this to be a 
mistake. ‘ Ctesias,^ they tell us, * attributes the building of Babylon to 
Semiramis (Blihr Ctes. p. 397, seq.), and Herodotus (i. 181, seq.) ascribes 
it to Semiramis and Nitocris.’— My answer is, that Ctesias follows the 
Assyrian tradition, and Herodotus the Persian. But Berosus and Aby- 
deniis give us the Babylonian \ which is, that Nebuchadnezzar 

added much to the old town, built a magnificent royal palace, surrounded 
the city with now walls, and ^dorned it with a vast number of buildings. 
Well and truly might he say that he had Iniilt it, meaning (as he plainly 
did) its magnificent structures. It was not any falsehood in his declara- 
tion, which was visited with speedy chastisoment, but the pride and vain- 
glory of his boasting gave offence to heaven. But how came a writer of 
Die Maccahaean period to know of all this matter? No Greek writer has 
told anything about Nebuchadnezzar or his doings. To Berosus and 
Abydenus, a writer of the Macca.baea.n age could hardly have had access. 
Herodotus and Ctesias told another and different story. Whence then 
did he get his knowledge of the part which Nebuchadnezzar had acted, 
in the building of the city? And yet the account of it in Daniel accords 
entirely witli Loth Berosus and Abj'denus. Even the account of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s madness is virtually adverted to in these writers ; see above, 
p. 122, soq. 

“ (i) In Dan. v. 10-12, introduced a personage styled the queen^ 
not because she was Belshazzar’s wife, for the latter was already in the 
baiHiueting-room (v. 3, 23), but probably because she was a queen- 
mother. Not improbably this was the Nitocris of Herodotus ; and Berosus, 
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Diod. Sic. (ii. 10), and Alex, PolyMst. (in Ohron, Armen.), all say that 
Nitocris was a wife of Nebuchadnezzar. If so, she might have had much 
to do with ornamenting the city both before and after Ne]>uchadnezzar^s 
death ; and this will account for the great deference paid to her by Bel- 
shazzar, as related in v. 10-12. It is one of those accidental circum- 
stances, which speaks much for the accordance of Daniel with the 
narrations of history. It is, moreover, a circumstance, about which a 
writer of the Maccabaean age cannot well be supposed to have known 
anything. 

And since vre are now examining cli. v., it may be proper to note 
another circumstance. We have seen, that at Babylon the wives and 
concubines of the king were, without any scimple, present at the feast. 
But in Esth, i. we have an account of the positive refusal of Queen Yashti 
to enter the guest-chamber of Ahasuerus. In other ivords, this was, and 
is, against the general custom of the East. How came a writer of the 
Maccabaean period to know this distinction between the customs of 
Babylon and of Persia ? The author of the Sept. Version, a contemporary 
of this period, knows so little of such a matter that he even leaves out the 
passage respecting the presence of women at the feast. Why ? Plainly 
because he thought this matter would be deemed incredible by his readers. 
In Xen. Cyrop. {Y. 2. 28), is an account of a feast of Belshazzai*, where 
his concubines are represented as being present. Not only so, but we 
have elsewhere, in Greek and Homan writers, abundant testimony to 
usages of this kind, in their accounts of the Babylonish excesses. But 
how comes it about, that the forger of the Book of Daniel, whose fimi- 
iiarity with those writings is not credible, should know so much more of 
Babylonish customs than the Sept, translator ? 

“ (j) Of the manner in which Babylon was taken, and Belshazzar slain, 
Daniel has not given us any minute particulars. But he has told us that 
the Modes wad Persians acquired the dominion of Babylon (v. 28), and 
that Mode succeeded Belshazzar. The manner in which he 

announces the slaying of Belshazzar (v. 30), shows that the Ivent was 
altogether sudden and unexpected. Now Herodotus in (1. I9Q), and 
Xenophon {Cyrop. YII.), have told us, that Cyrus diverted the waters of 
the Euphrates, and marched in its channel into the heart of,, Babylon, 
and took the city in a single night. They tell us that the Babylonians 
were in the midst of feastrrioting tl^at night, and wei^e unprepared to 
meet the enemy who were not expected in the city. How entirely all 
this harmonizes with Daniel, is quite plain. Geseniiis himself acknow- 
ledges that this is selir auffallend, i. e. very striking. He has even 
acknowledged, in a moment of more than usual candor and concession, 
that Isa. xliv. 27, has a definite reference to the stratagem of Cyrus in 
taking the city. In connection with a prediction concerning Cyrus, 
Jehovah is here represented as “ saying to the deep, Be dry ; yea, I will 
dry up thy rwersP So in Jer. 1. 38, A drought is upon her waters, and 
they shaii be dried up and again, li. 36, ** I will dry up her sea [river], 
and make her springs dry.^^ If the Book of Daniel is to be cast out as a 
late production, and as spurious, because it Ibems to predict the sudden 
capture of Bal^yion in one night, by the Medes and Persians, what is to 
bo done with these passages of Isa. and Jer. ? Even the Neol.tgists, 
although tliojr maintain a later composition in respect to those parts of 
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the prophets which have just been cited, still do not venture to place that 
composition pod evenium. If not, then there prediction ; and this, too, 
of a strange event, and one so minute and specific, that guessing is out of 
question. If, then, Isa. and 3 qt, predicted^ why might not a Daniel also 
predict? 

“Another circumstance there is also, in which all three of these pro- 
phets are agreed. According to Dan. vi., Babylon was feasting and 
carousing, on the night of its capture. In Isa. xxi. 5, wo have the like: 

^ Prepare the table . . . Eat, drink ; arise, ye princes, and anoint the 
shield,^ i. e rise up from your feast-table, and make ready for assault. 
So der. li, 39, ‘ I will prepare their feasts, and I will make them drunken, 
that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith 
the. Lord.'' . , 

“ If now a writer of the Maccabaean period had undertaken to write 
the story of the capture of Babylon, is there any probability that he 
would have hit upon all these circumstances, so peculiar and so con- 
cordant? ^ Conversant with the native Greek historians we cannot well 
suppose him to have been ; for Greek literature was regarded as reproach- 
ful by the Jews of that period, and even down to the time of Josephus, 
who speaks strongly on this subject. 

“ [k) Daniel v. 30, relates the violent dmili of Belshazzar, when the city 
was taken. In this particular he is vouched for by Xenophon, Cyrop. 
VII. V. 24, 30. So do Isa. xxi. 2~9, xiv. 18-20; Jer. 1. 29-35, li. 57, 
declare the same thing. But here Berosus and Abydeniis dissent, both 
of them representing the Babylonish king as surrendering, and as being 
treated humanely by Cyrus. How comes it, if the forger of the Book of 
Daniel viu'ote about B. C. 160, that he did not consult those authors on 
Babylonish aftairs? Or if (as was surely the fact in regard to most 
Jewish writers at that period), he had no familiarity with Greek authors, 
then where did he obtain his views about the death of Belshazzar ? For 
a Mi discussion of this matter, see p. 147, seq., above. There can 
scarcely be a doubt, that the account of Daniel and jS^enophon is the 
true one. 

Xenophon relates, that the party which assailed the palace, who were 
led on by Gobryas and Gadatas, fell upon the guards who were carous- 
ing, 4‘<^5 i, e. at broad dagligki;^' Gyro. YIL 5. 27. In other 
words, the Persians did not accomplish their onset upon the palace, until 
the night was far spent, and daylight was dawning. How now are 
matters presented in the Book of Daniel. First, there is the feast, (of 
course in the evening) ; then the quaffing of wine ; then the hand-writing 
on the wall ; then the assembling of all the Magi to interpret it ; then the 
introduction of Daniel, whose interpretation was followed by his being 
» clothed witii the insignia of nobility, and being proclaimed the third ruler 
in the kingdom. All this must of course have taken up most of the night. 
Here, then, one writer confirms and illustrates the other, A Pseudo- 
Daniel would not have risked such a statement as the true one has 
made ; for at first view, the matter seems incredible, and it is charged 

“ Singular, that in a critical ^edition and commentary on Xenophon, now before me, this is 
rendered a joad fire, ii'irst, the Greek words do not allow this. Socondiy, the Baby- 

lonians ru^ed and have no tires for warmth. Thirdly, Cyrus would no* baye drained the 
Euphrates, and marched his army in its channel, at a time when fires were needed for 
warmth. 
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upon the book as such. But Xenophon has freed it from all 
cultics. 

^^Ban. vi. also declares, that Belshazzar \Tas a son, i. e. a descendant 
of Nebuchadnezzar. An appeal is made to Berosus and Megasthenes, to 
show that this was not true. Yet they do not so testify, hut only that 
Belshazzar was not of the regiilar line (if hBlVB O^ iliQ^ He 

might still have been a younger son of Nebuchadnezzar, or a son of 
Nebuchadnezzar's daughter. Now Ilcrodotiis agrees with Daniel,!. 18S, 
i. 74- So dees Xenophon. And as the other authors have not in reality 
contradicted this, what reason is there for refusing to believe ? See the 
discussion of this topic at largo, p. 144, seq. 

^‘It certainly deserves to be noted, that, in part, the Book of Daniel is 
on the side of the Greek writers, and against Berosus and Abydenus, 
where the representations of the latter may be justl}" regarded as 
designed to save the honor and credit of the Babylonians ; in part also 
is Daniel on the side of the latter, and against the Gi-eek writers, 
i. e., in cases where there is no reason to suppose the native historians 
to be partial. The media via appears in this case to be hit upon, by 
the simple pursuit of historical truth in the narratives of tiie book 
before us. 

“ Again, in Dan. v. 31, we have an assurance, that Darius the Mede 
assumed the throne of Babylon. Here Herodotus and Ctesias are 
silent; but here Xenophon fully confirms the account given by Daniel. 
Herodotus himself states (i. 95), that there were two other modes of 
telling the story of Cyrus, besides that which he follows ; and that of 
Xenophon and Daniel is probably one of these. This is confirmed by 
Is. siii! 17, where the Mede h declared to be the loading nation in 
destroying Babylon, and the same is also said in Jcr. liii. 11, 28. In 
Is. xxi. Jj'^both Media and Persia are mentioned. The silence of Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias can not disprove a matter of this kind. See a full dis- 
cussion of the tppio, p. 148, seq, 

^^Dan. vi, 1 states, that Darius set over his kingdom 120 satraps. 
Xenophon (Cyrop. YIII. 6, 1 seq.) relates, that satraps were set over all 
the conquered nations, when Cyrus was in Babylon. He speaks of the 
appointments as made by Cyrus; and doubtless they Avere, since he w^is 
the only acting governor of Babylon, and vice-gercat of the king. No 
less true is it, that to Darius also, as supreme, may the appointment be 
attributed. How came the alleged laie writer of Daniel to know this ? 
Xenophon mentions no express number. The Book of Esther (i. 1) men- 
tions 127 satraps. Why did not our late writer copy that number in order 
to remove suspicion as to so great a number of those high officers ? And 
how is it that 120 in Daniel is objected to as an incredible number, when 
the empire was actually as large at the time of their appointment, as it ‘ 
was in the time of Xerxes, as exhibited in Esth. i. 1? The Septuagint 
translator of Daniel, who belonged to the Maceabaean age, did not venture 
to write 120, as it seems, but 127 (so in Cod. Chis.), thus according with 
Esth. i. 1, and leaning upon that passage. He seems evidently to have 
felt that the story of so many satrapies must be supported by 'the Book 
of Esther, in order to be believed. He even, in his ignoranco ’of history, 
translates v. 31 thus; ^ And Artaxerxes, the Blede, took the kingdom/ 
probably meaning the Persian Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
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“ (I) It is wortliy of remark, that the order of the two nations, jWedes 
and 'Fersmns, is to be fomid in strict aecordance Avith the idiom of the 
times. Thus in vi. 8, 12, 15, we have the but after 

C3U-US comes to the throne, the order is invariably Pemaw.? ajid Medes. 
So in the Book of ^st\iQi% iJie Imo of the Persians and Medes shows the 
same change) oi tmis loquendi. Would a Pseudo-Daniel have been likely 
to note such a small circumstance? 

“ It is also noted (Dan. v. 31), that when Darius took the kingdom, he 
was threescore and two years old. From his history, his reign, and his 
descent from Ahasueriis (ix, 1), this seems altogether probable. But no 
other author states Ms age. The fact that it is done in Daniel, betokens 
a familiarity of the writer with the minutiae of his history. So does the 
mention, that in the JzVsiif year of Ms reign, Daniel took into most serious 
consideration the prophecy of Jeremiah, respecting the seventy years- 
exile of the Hebrews. 

“ Thus far, then, all is well. All seems to be in conformity with true 
history, so far as we can ascertain it. It is not upon one or two particu- 
lars that we would lay stress. We acknowledge that these might have 
been traditionalljT' known, and accurately reported. It is on the tout en- 
semMe of the historical matters contained in the book, that stress is to be 
laid. And certainly it would be very singular, if all these circumstances 
should be true and consistent, and yet the book be written in the Mac- 
cabaean period. 

“How is it with the best historical books of that period? The first 
Book of the Maccabees is, in the main, a trustworthy and veracious 
book. But how easy it is to detect errors in it, both in respect to 
geography and history! In vii. 7 it is related that the Homans took 
Antiochus the Great prisoner alive. But this never happened. They 
gained a great victory over him, and took away many of his provinces; 
but he himself escaped their grasp. In vii. 8 it is said, that they took 
from him the land of India, Media, and LjMia. But neither India 
nor Media ever belonged to him. The efibrts to show- that My si a was 
originally written instead of Media, are of course but mere guesses ; 
and if true, India still remains. More likely is it that the autiior him- 
self put Media for Mysia, and if so, then this does not mend the matter. 
In vii. 9, 10, it is related, that ‘the Greeks resolved to send an oxmj to 
Eome and destroy it ; but that the Romans learning this, sent forth an 
army, who slew many, carried away numerous captives of their women 
and children, laid hold of their strong places, and took possession of 
their lands, and reduced the peopde-of ^nda to servitude nnto this dayl 
Now nothing of all this ever happened. There w;is imleed a fracas 
between the Aetolians and the Romans at that period ; but it was soon 
made up, without any ravages of w'ar, 01^ any servitude. Further, the 
author, in vii. 15, represents the Roman Senate as consisting of 320 
members, continually administering the government, lie goes on to 
state (v. 10), that they choose a ruler annually, an<l that all this 
one. Every tyro in Roman history knows how unfounded all this 
is. And what shall we say of the very first sentence in the }>ook, 
which tells us, that Alexander, the son of "Philip, smote Darius, king of 
the Persians and Medes, ancl then reigned w his stead over Greece? 
In i. 0, ho states that the same Alexander, about to die, made a oariitiun 
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of his empire among Iiis chiefs— a thing that took place some consider- 
able time afterwards, partly by mutual agreement, and partly by force. 
In Yi, 1 he makes Elymais a toiV7i instead of a province. 

“Such are some of the specimens of this writor^s errors in geography 
and history. That he was a grave, enlightened, and veracious writer, 
in the main, is conceded by all. Bui if in things so plain, and transac- 
tions so recent, he commits so many errors as have been specified, 
what would he have done, if the scene had been shifted from near coun- 
tries to the remote places where the Book of Daniel finds its circle of 
action? 

“ As to the second Book of the Maccabees, it is so notorious for errors 
and mistakes, that xevj little credit has been attached to it, on the part 
of intelligent critics. It is not once to be named, in comparison with 
the Book of Daniel. It must have been written, when a knowledge of 
historical events was confused, and at a very low ebb. The Book of 
Tobit, which originated in or near the Maccabaean period, exhibits not 
only a romantic, and, as it were, fairy tale, but contains historical and 
geographical difficulties incapable of solution ; also physical phenomena 
are brought to view, which are incredible. It is needless to specificate 
them here. De lYotte^s Einleit. presents them, § 309. 

“ We have dwelt hitherto, under our 5th head, mainly on things of a 
historical nature, i. e. events and occurrences. Let us now examine a 
number of things that are of a miscellaneous nature, which it would be 
somewhat difficult if not useless to classify throughout, but most of which 
are connected with manners, customs, demeanor, etc. 

“ { 771 ) Daniel makes no mention in his hook of prostration before the 
king, in addressing him. 0 kmg, live for ever! was the usual greeting, 
Arrian (iv.) testifies, that the story in the East was, that Cyrus was the 
first before whom prostration was practised. It is easy to see how this 
came about. With the Persians, the king was regarded as ihQ rep^esen- 
iative of Oi'nmsdi and therefore entitled to adoration. Nebuchadnezzar 
was high enough in claims to submission and honour ; But not a word of 
exacting adoration from those who addressed him. How could a Pseudo- 
Daniel ki^ow of this nice distinction, when all the Oriental sovereigns of 
whom he had any knowledge had, at least for four centuries, exacted 
prostration from all who approached them ? 

“ (?t) In mere prose (Dan. i. 2), Babylon is called by the old name, 
BMnar (Ocn. xi. 2, xiv. 1); and as an old name, it is poetically used 
once by Isaiah (xi. 11), and once by Zeehariah (v. 11). Now mar 
was the vernacular name of what foreigners call Babylonia; and it was 
easy and natural for Daniel to call it so. But hotc or why came a Pseudo- 
Daniel to such a use of the word? Babylon Iciq would naturally, and 
almost with certainty, call it- 

“ ( 0 ) Dan. i, 5 tells us that the Hebrew lads wore to be fed from the 
kingbs table. Such a custom, even in respect to royal prisoners, Jor. 
lii. 33, 34, discloses. Among the Persians this was notorious, and ex- 
tended to the whole eo?'ps d^ elites of the soldiery. Ctesias tells us, that 
the king of Persia daily fed 15,000 men. How^ came the late writer of 
Daniel to be acquainted with a minute circumstance of the nature of that 
before us ? , 

“ (j?) Daniel and his companions receive Chaldee names, some of w'bieh 
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are compounded of the names of their false gods. In 2 Kings xxiv. 17, 
Kebnehadnezzar is reported to have changed the name of king Mattaniah 
into Zedelciali, How did tiie late forger of the book come by the notion 
of assigning to his Hebrew heroes the names of idol-gods ? The rigorous 
attaebment to all that was Jewish, and the , hearty hatred of heathenism 
by all the pious in the time of tha Maccabees, makes it difficult to ac* 
count for his course. 

‘‘ (g) In Dan. ii, 1, the Babylonish mode of reckoning time is intro- 
duced, viz., the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, Where else, unless in 
Ezek. i. 1, is this employed? How came the late interpolator of the 
sacred books to betake himself to this mode of reckoning; and especially 
since it apparently contradicts i, 1, v. 18 ? See the solution of the diffi- 
culty, in Exc. I. g. 19, seq. 

“ (r) In Dan. li, 5, iii. 29, one part of the threatened punishment is, 
that the houses of the transgressors should be turned into a ihing-hilh or 
rather a morass-heap. Here an intimate acquaintance with the Baby- 
lonish mode of building^ is developed. The houses were mostly coi- 
structed of sun-baked bricks, or with those slightly burned; and when 
once demolished, the rain* and dew would soon dissolve the whole m?iss, 
and make them sink down, in that wet land near the river, into a miry 
place of clay, whenever the weather was wet. 

*\(s) In Dan. iii. 1, the plain of Dura is mentioned ; a name found no- 
where else, yet mentioned here as a place familiar to the original readers 
of the book, inasmuch as no explanation is added. 'Whence did the 
derive this name ? 

“ {t) In Dan. ii. 5, and iii. 6, we find the .punishment of hewing to 
pieces and burning in ovens mentioned. Testimony to such modes of 
punishment may be found in Ezek. xvi. 40, xxiii. 25, and Jer, xxix. 22. 
But such a mode of punishment could not exist among the Persians, who 
-weva fire-worskippjers ; and accordingly in chap. vi. we find casting into a 
den of Hons as substituted for it. 

“ (w) In Dan. iii. we find not only a huge idol (in keeyfing "with the 
Babylonish taste), but also a great variety of musical instruments em- 
ployed at the dedication of it. Quintus Curtins has told us, that when 
Alexander the Great entered Babylon, ‘there were in the procession 
singing Magi . . . and artists playing on stringed instruments of a pecu- 
liar kind, accustomed to chant the praises of the king.' (v. 3.) 

“ (t’) According to Herod. I. 195, the Babylonish costume consisted of 
three parts, first the wide and long pantaloons for the lower part of the 
person; secondly, a woollen shirt ; and thirdly, a large mantle with a 
girdle around it. On the cylinder rolls found at Babylon, Miinter (Kelig. 
d. Bab. s. 96) discovered the same costume. In Dan. iii. 21, the same 
three leading and principal articles of dress are particularized. Other 
parts of clothing are merely referred to, but not specificated ; but these 
garments being large and loose, and made of delicate material, are men- 
tioned in order to show how powerless the furnace was, since they were not 
even singe(!. How did a Pseudo-Daniel obtain such particulars as these? 

“ (to) Dan vi. 16 shows, that the regal token of honour bestowed, was x 
collet or golden chain put around the neck. Brissonius, in his work on 
the Persian dominion, has shown the same custom among the Persian 
kings, who, not improbably, borrowed it from the Babylonians. 
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“ (.^) In Dan. vi. 8, * the laws of the Medes which change not^ are men* • 
tioned. In Bstii. i. 19, and viii. 8, we have repeated mention of this 
same peculiar custom. The reason of this probably was, that the 
king was regarded as the impersonation of Ormusd, and therefore as 
infalU]}ic. 

*'(?/) In Dan. yii, 9, we have a Description of the divine throne as 
placed upon momihle tcheel% The same we find in Ezekiel i. and x. ; 
which rendoi’s it quite probable, that the Babylonian throne was con- 
structed in this way, so that the monarch might move in processions, 
with all the insignia of ro^mlty about him. 

“ (z) It deserves special remark, that Daniel has given individual clas- 
sifications of priests and civilians, such as are nowhere else given in 
Scripture, and the knowledge of which must have been acquired from 
intimate acquaintance with the state of things in Babylon. In Dan, ii. 
2, 10, 27, the various classes of diviners and literati are named. In Dan. 
iii. 2, 3, the different classes of magistrates, civilians, and rulers, are 
specifically named. On this whole subject, I must refer the reader to 
Exc. III. on the Chaldees, p. 34, seq. above. Whence a Ifaceabaean wtHqt 
could have derived such knowledge, it would be difficult to say. It is one 
of those circumstances wliich could not well be feigned. Several of the 
names occur nowhere else in tlie Heb. Bible, and some of them are evi- 
dently dorivates of the Parsi or Median language; e. g. ppnp in vi. 3, a 
name unknown in the Semitic. On the other hand, several of them are 
exclusively Chaldean ; e. g. Dan. iii. 3, of which no pro- 

fane writer has given the least hint. How came the Pseudo-Daniel to a 
knowledge of such officers ?’■’ 

The evidence that the book is a genuine production of the Daniel of the 
captivity, may be summed up in few words. There is (1), on the 
face of the book, the testimony of the writer himself to his own author- 
ship — good evidence in itself, unless there is some reason for calling it 
in question or setting it aside. There is (2) the fact that it was early 
received into the canon as a part of the inspired Scriptures, and that it 
has always been, both by Jews and Christians, regarded as entitled to a 
place there. There is (3) the express testimony of the Saviour that Daniel 
was a prophet, and a clear reference to a part" of the prophecy by him, as 
we have it now in the Book of Daniel. There is {4} express testimony that 
the book was in existence before the time of the Maccabees, and was then 
regarded as a genuineproduction of Daniel; particularly {a) the testimony 
of Josephus; (b) of the author of the Book of Maccabees, a,nd (c) of the 
authors of the Septuagint translation. There is (5) the fact • that 
the book was so written in two different languages that we cannot 
well attribute it to a writer of the Maccabean period. And there is 
(6) ** the accurate knowledge which the winter of the Book of Daniel 
displays of ancient history, manners, and customs, and Oriental-Eaby- 
lonish peculiarities, which shows that he must have lived at or near the 
time and place when and where the book leads us to suppose that he 
lived.''^ For the genuineness and authenticity of what other book can 
more clear and decisive testimony be brought? These considerations 
seem to make it clear that the book could not have been a forgery of the 
time of the Maccabees, and that every circumstance combines to confirm 
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the copMion belief that it was written in tte time of the exile, ancl ?)y tlie 
antbftr wiioso liamo it bears. But if this is so, then its canonical autho- 
rity is esta hi isb{3(.l : fur we liUTe all that can bo urged in favor of the 
canonical] ituthority of any of the books of the Old Testament. Its place 
iii the canon from tlie earliest period ; the testimony of Christ ; the testi- 
mony of Josephus and the Jews in all ages to its canonical authority ; the 
testimony of the early Christian fathers; its prophetic character; and the 
F.ti'tmg intc'rnal pro] jabiii tics that it was written at the time and in tiie 
manner in which it professes to have been, all go to confirm the opinion 
that it is a genuine production of the Daniel of the captivity, and worthy 
to be received and accredited as a part of the inspired oracles of truth. 
On one of these points, which has not been insisted on in tliis Introduc- 
tion — its prop/utlic character — the evidence can be appreciated only by an 
examinatitni of tiie particular prophecies ; and that will Ije seen as the 
result of the exposition of those parts of the book which refer to future 
events. It may be said, in general, however, that if it is proved to have 
been written In the time of the captivity, there v:ili l^e no hesitation in 
admitting its inspiration. Porphyry maintained, as we have seen, that 
the pretended propbeci(;s were so clear that they mvsi liave been writt<ai 
after the events ; and tJiis, as we have seen also, is one of tlie ]ea.ding ob- 
jections urged against the book in more modern times. If this is so, then, 
apart from all the ev idence which will be furnished of the fulfillment of 
the propliecies of Daniel in. the course of the exposition, it may be pro- 
perly inferred, that if tlie book was written in the time in wiiich it pro- 
fesses to have been, it furnishes the higlicst evidence of inspiration, for 
no one can pretend that the predictions occurring in it, pertaining to 
future events, are tlie results of any mere natural sagacity. 


^,4 NATURE, DESIG-X, AND GENERAL CHARACTER OE THE 
BOOK OF DANIEL. 

The Book of Daniel is not px'operly a history either of the Jews or 
Babylonians, nor is it a biography of the writer himself. It is not con- 
tinuous in its structure, nor does it appear to have been written at one 
time. Though the work, as we have seen, of one author, it is made up 
of portions, written evidently on different occasions, in two difierent lan- 
guages, and having, to a considerable extent, different objects in view. 
Though the author was a Jewish exile, and surrounded ]>y his own country- 
men as exiles, yet there is almost no reference to the past history of these 
people, or to the causes of their having been carried into captivity, and no 
description of their condition, struggles, and sufferings in their exile ; and 
though written hj one who resided through the greatest part of a very 
long life in a land of strangers, and having every opportunity of obtain- 
ing information, there is no distinct reference to iJieir liivstory, and no 
description of their manners and customs. And although his own career 
while there was eventful, yet the allusions to himself are very few ; and 
of the largest portion of that long life in Babylon — probalily embracing 
more than seventy years — we have no information whatever. In the 
book there are few or no allusions to the condition of the exiles there ; 
but two of the native kings that reigned there during that long period are 
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even mentioned; one of those — Nebuchadnezzar— only when Daniel 
interpreted two of his dreams, and when the colossal idol was set\ip on 
the plain of Dura ; and the other— Belshazzar — ^^only on the last day of his 
life. The book is not regular in its structure, but consists of an inter- 
mixture of history and prophecy, apparently composed as occasion 
demanded, and then united in a single volume. Yet it has a unity of 
authorship and design, as we have seen, and is evidently the production 
of a single individual. 

In considering the nature, design, and general character of the book, 
the attention may be properly directed to the following points : — 

L The portions containing incidents in the life of the author, and of 
his companions in Babylon, of permanent value. 

IT. The prophetic portions. 

III. The language and style of the book. 

I. The portions containing incidents in the life of the author, and of 
his companions in B{ib 3 don, of permanent value. 

As already remarked, the allusions to his own life, and to the circum- 
stances of his companions in exile, are few in number; and it maybe 
added, that -where there are such allusions they are made apparently 
rather to illustrate their principles, and the nature of their religion, than 
to create an interest in them personally. We could make out but little 
respecting their biography^ from this volume, though that little is suffi- 
cient to give us decided views of their cliaracte7\ and of the value and 
power of the religion which they professed. 

The few personal incidents which we have, relate to such points as the 
following: — The selection of Daniel, and three other captives, when young, 
with a view to their being trained in the language and science of the 
Chaldeans, that they might be employed in the service of the govern- 
ment, ch. i. ; the fact that Daniel was called, when all the skill of the 
Chaldeans MIed, to interpret a dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and that he 
was enabled to give an explanation that was so satisfactory that the king 
promoted him to exalted honor, ch. ii. ; the narrative respecting the three 
friends of Daniel — Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, — who refused to 
fall down and adore the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar erected in the 
plain of Dura, and who for their disobedience were cast into the fiery 
furnace, ch. iii.; Daniels interpretation of a second dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzai*, and the fulfillment of the interpretation of that dream on the 
monarch, ch. iv. ; his interpretation of the hand-wiiting on the wall at 
the feast of Belshazzar, ch. v. ; *and the attempt of the enemies of Daniel 
to destr<w his influence and his life by taking advantage of his known 
piety, and the firmness of his attachment to Grod, ch. vi. 

These must have been but a few of the incidents that occurred to 
Daniel in the course of a long life spent in Babylon, and they were pro- 
bably selected as furnishing valuable illustrations of character; as 
evincing the nature of true piety; as proofs of divine inspiration ; and as 
showing that God has control over kings and nations. All that is here 
stated occurred at distant intervals in a long life, and this fact should be 
remembered in reading the book. For the practical lessons taught by 
these portions of the book, I may be permitted to refer to the remarks at 
the close of chs, i. ii. iii. vi. 
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ri. The prophetic portions of the book. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel may be arranged under 
two great classes: — those relating to the Babylonian m on arch s; and 
those of more general interest pertaining to the future history of the 
world. ■ ■ ^ ■ 

(1.) The former are confined to the calamities that would come upon 
the two monarchs who are mentioned in the book — Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar.^ Of the former of these kings, Nebuchadnezzar, his derange- 
ment as a judgment of heaven, on account of his pride, is predicted, 
c#i. iv. ; and of the latter, Belshazzar, the termination of his reign, and 
the taking of his kingdom, are predicted on account of his impiety, ch. v. 
The object did not seem to be to state what farther would occur to the 
kingdom of the Chaldeans, except as it should be lost in the great king- 
dom of the Medes and Persians, in which it would be absorbed. 

(2.) Those of general interest pertaining to future times. Of these 
there are several classes ; — 

{«.) The prospective history of the revolutions in the great kingdoms 
of the world ; or a general glance at what would happen in relation to 
the empires that were then playing their part in human affairs, and 
of tlmse which would grow out of the kingdoms existing in the time of 
Daniel. 

These may be arranged under the following general heads : — 

(1.) A description of the great kingdoms or empires that would pro- 
pply grow out of the Babylonian or Chaldean monarchy, ch. ii. That 
kingdom was, in the time of Daniel, the great, and almost the single, 
sovereignty of the earth ; for, in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, this had 
absorbed all others. From this, however, were to spring other great 
dynasties that were to rule over the world, and that might properly, in 
some sense, be represented as the successors of this. These great revo- 
lutions are represented in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar respecting the 
golden image, ch. ii., and they are described by Daniel as {a) the great 
monarchy of which Nebuchadnezzar was the head — Babylon — represented 
in the image by the head of gold, ch. ii. 38; (b) as another kingdom 
inferior to this, represented in the image by the breast and arms of 
silver (ch. ii. 32, 39) — the Medo-Persian empire, that would succeed that 
of Babylon; (c) as a third kingdom that would succeed this, represented 
in the image by the belly and the thighs of brass, ch. ii. 32, 39 ; {d) as a 
fourth kingdom more mighty than either, subduing all nations under it, 
and crushing the powers of the earth, yet made of discordant materials, 
so as never firmly to adhere as one — represented by the legs of iron, and 
the feet and toes partly of iron and partly of clay in the image (ch. ii. 32, 
41-43), denoting the mighty Roman power; and (e) as another kingdom 
that would spring np under this fourth kingdom, and that would ulti- 
mately supplant it, and become the permanent kingdom on the earth 
(ch. ii. 44, 45). 

Substantially the same representation occurs again in ch. vii., under 
the image of a succession of formidable beasts that were seen by Daniel 
ill a dream. These four great kingdoms, represented successively by a 
lion, by a bear, by a leopard, and by a non-descript monster, were also 
succeeded by a great and permanent kingdom on the earth — ^the reign of 
God, In this representation, Daniel goes more into detail in respect 
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to the last great empire than he does in interpreting the dream of Hebn- 
chadnoi^.zar. Indeed, the design of this hatter representation seems to be, 
to give a more full account of the changes ■which' would occur in this Ja&u 
great kingdom on the earth — the kingdom of the saints — that had been 
before given. 

(2,) A particular prophecy of the conquests of the king of Grecise — 
Alexander the Great — extending down to the time of Antioc*hiis 
Epiphanes, and to the calamities and desolations which he would bring 
upon the holy land, ch. viii. This occurs in a vision which Daniel had at 
Shushan, in the province of Elam, and consisted of a representation of a 
ram with two horns, “ pushing’' in every direction, as if to extend its 
conquests everywhere. From the west, however, there came a goat, with 
a single horn between its eyes, that attacked and overcame the ram. 

This Sngle horn on the head of the goat is subsequently represented as 
broken, and in its place there came up four other horns, and out of one 
of them a little horn that became great, and that magnified itself par- 
ticularly against “ the prince of the host," and that took away the daily 
sacrifice, or that closed the sacred services of religion in the temple. 

Apart of this is explained by Gabriel, as referring to the king of 
Grecke; and there can be no difficulty in understanding that Alexander 
the Great is referred to, and that by the four horns that sprang up out 
of the one that was broken, the four kingdoms into which that "of Alex- 
ander was divided at his death are meant, and that by the little horn that 
sprang up Antiochiis Epiphanes is designated. 

(3.) A particular and minute prophecy respecting the wars between 
two of the kingdoms that sprang ont of the empire of Alexander — Syria ^ 

and Egypt — so far especially as they affected the holy land, and the * 

servicea'in the sanctuary of God, chs. x. xi. This vision occurred in the 
third year of the reign of Cyrus, and on an occasion when Daniel had 
been fasting three full weeks. The prediction was imparted to him by 
an angel that appeared to him by the river Hiddekel, or Tigris, and con- 
tains a detailed account of what would occur for a long period in the 
conflicts which would exist between the sovereigns of S^Tia and Egypt. 

In these wars the Hebrew people were to be deeply interested, for their 
country lay between the two contending kingdoms ; their land would be 
taken and re-taken in those conflicts ; not a few of the great battles that 
would be fought in these conflicts w’-ould be fought on their territory ; and 
deep and permanent disasters would occur to them in consequence of the 
manner in which the Hebrew people would regard and treat one or both 
of the contending parties. This prophetic history is conducted onward, 
with great particularity, to the death of Aiitiochus Epiphanes — the most- 
formidable enemy that the Hebrew^ people would have to encounter in the 
future, and then (ch. xii.), the vision terminates with a few uncon- 
nected Ainfe of wffiat would occur in future periods, to the end of the ? 

world.' ■ 

It was from this portion of the book particularly that Porphyry 
argued that the whole work must have been written after the e%"cnts had 
occurred, and that, therefore, it must be a forgery of a later age than the 
time of the exile in Babylon. 

(4.] A particular and minute prophecy respecting the time when the 
Messiah would appear, eh. ix. This was imparted to Daniel when, 
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anxiouvS about the close of the long captivity of his countiTmen, and sup- 
posing that the predicted time of the return to the land of their fathers 
drew on, he gave inmself to an earnest and careful stmly of tlie Ijuoks 
of Jeremiah. At the close of the solemn prayer which he offered on that 
occasion (ch. ix. 4—19), the angel Gabricd appeared to him (eh. ix. 20, 21), 
to assure him that Ills prayer was heard, and to make an important com- 
munication to him respecting future times, ch. ix. 22, 23, He then pro- 
ceeded to inform him how Long a period was determined in respect to 
the holy city, before the great work should be accomplished of making an 
end of sin, and of making reconciliation for iniquity, and of bringing in 
everlasting righteousness; when, that great work having been accom- 
plished,^ the oblations at the temple would cease, and the overspreading 
of abomination would occur, and desolation would come upon the temple 
and city, ch. ix. 24-27. This celebrated prophecy of the seventy weeks*' 
is among the most important, and, in vsome respects, among the most 
difficult parts of the sacred volume. If the common interpretation — and 
the one that is adopted in these Notes— is correct, it is the most .definite 
prediction of the time when the Messiah would appear, to be found in 
the Old Testament. 

(5.) Particular prophecies respecting events that would occur after 
the coming of the Messiah. These relate to two points : — 

A. Prophecies relating to the church, ch. vii. 7-27. 

(a.) The rise of ten kingdoms out of the great fourth monarchy 
which would succeed the Babylonian, the Modo-Persian, and 
the Macedonian — 'to wit, the Roman power, ch. vii. 24, 

(6.) The rise of another power after them, springing out of them, 
and subduing three of those powers — to wit, the Fajyal power, 
ch. vii. 24. 

{(?.) The characteristics of that new power — as arrogant, and per- 
secuting, and claiming supreme legislation over the world, 
ch. vii. 25. 

(d,) The duration of this power, ch. vii. 25. 

U.) The manner in which it would be terminated, ch. vii. 26, 

(/I) The permanent establishment of the kingdom of the saints 
on the earth, ch. vii. 27. 

B. Prophecies relating to the final judgment, and the end of all 
tlimgvS, ch. xii. 

This portion (ch. xii.) is made up oi Jimis and fragments — broken 
thoughts and suggestions — which there was no occasion to fill up. What 
is said is not communicated in a direct form as a revelation of new truths, 
but is rather based on certain truths as already known, and employed here 
for the illustration of others. It is assumed that there will be a resurrection 
of the dead and a judgment, and the writer employs the language based on 
this assumption to illustrate the point immediately before him, ch. xii. 2, 
B, 4, 9, 13. There is also a very obscure reference to the times when 
certain great events were to occur in the future (eh. xii. 11, 12) ; but 
there is nothing, in this respect, that can enable us certainly to determine 
when these events will take place* 

In reibreiice to these prophetic portions of the Book of Daniel, a few 
illustrative remarks may now be made : — 

(1.) They relate to most momentous events in the history of the world. 
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If the Tiews taken of these portions of the book are correct, then the eye 
of the prophet rested on those events in the future which would enter 
most deeply into the character of coming ages, and which would do more 
than any other to determine the final condition of the world. 

(2.) The prophecies in Daniel are more than any others in the 

Bible. This is particularly the case in respect to the four great king- 
doms which would arise ; to the conquests of Alexander the Great ; to the 
kingdoms which would spring out of the one great empire that would be 
founded by him; to the -wars that would exist between two of those 
sovereignties; to the time when the Messiah would appear; to the man- 
ner in which he -would he cut off; to the final destruction of the holy city; 
and to the rise, character, ^and destiny of the Papacy. Of these great 
events there are no other so minute connected descriptions anywhere 
else in the Old Testament ; and even, on many of these points, the more 
full disclosures of the New Testament receive important light from the 
prophecies of Daniel. 

(3.) There is a remarkable resemblance between many of the predic- 
tions in Daniel and in the Book of Bevelation. No one can peruse the 
t-wo books without being satisfied that, in many respects, they were 
designed to refer to the same periods in the history of the world, and to 
the same events, and especially where time is mentioned. There is, 
indeed, as is remarked in the Prefirce to these Notes, no express allusion 
in the Apocalypse to Daniel. There is no direct quotation from the 
book. There is no certain evidence that the author of the Apocalypse ever 
saw the Book of Daniel, though no one can doubt that he had. There is 
nothing in the Apocalypse which might not have been written if the Book 
of Daniel had not been written, or if it had been entirely unknown to 
John. Perhaps it may be added, that there is- nothing in the Book of 
Eevelation which might not have been as easily explained if the Book of 
Daniel had not been written. And yet, it is manifest, that in most im- 
portant respects the authors of the two books refer to the same great 
events in history; describe ^ the same important changes in human 
affairs ; refer to the same periods of duration ; and have in their eye the 
same termination of things on the earth. No other two books in the 
Bible have the same relation to each other ; nor are there any other two 
in which a commentary on the one will introduce so many topics which 
must be considered in the other, or where the explanations in the one will 
tlirovr so much light on the other. 

III. The language and style of the hook. 

(1.) The language of the Book of Daniel is nearly half Chaldee and 
half Hebrew. In ch. i. ii. 1 — 3, it is Hebrew; from ch. ii. 4, to the end 
of ch. vii. it is Chaldee, and the remainder of the book is Hebrm=^^ 
The Book of B 2 ;ra also contains several chapters of Chaldee, exhibiting 
the same characteristics as the part of the Book of Daniel ■written in that 
language. 

As Daniel was early trained in his own country in the knowledge of 
the Hebrew, and as he was carefully instructed, after being carried to 
Babylon, in the language and literature of the Chaldees (see § 1), it is 
certain that was capable of writing in either language ; and it is pro- 
baide that he would use either, as there might be occasion, in his inter- 
course with his own countrymen, or with the Chaldeans. There is the 
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highest probability that the captive Hebiws would retain the knowledge 
of their own language in a great degree of purity, during their long 
captivity in Babj'lon, and that this would be the language which Daniel 
would employ in his intercourse with Ms own countrymen, %vhile from his 
own situation at court, and the necessity of his intercourse with the Chal- 
deans, it may be presumed that the language which he would perhaps 
most frequently employ would be the Chaldean. 

'That there were reasons why one portion of this book was written 
in Chaldee, and another in Hebrew, there can be no doubt, but it is 
now utterly impossible to ascertain what those reasons were. The use of 
one language or the other seems' to be perfectly arbitrary. The portions 
written in Hebrew have no more relation to the Jews, and w'ouid have 
no more interest to them, than those written in Chaldee ; and, on the 
other hand, the portions written in Chaldee have no special relation to 
the Chaldeans. But while the reasons for this change mutt for ever 
remain a secret, there are two obvious suggestions which have often been 
made in regard to it, and which have already been incidentally adverted 
to, as bearing on the question of the authorship of the book. (1) The 
first is, that this fact accords with the account which we have of the 
education of the author, as being instructed in both these languages — 
furnishing thus an undesigned proof of the authenticity of the book; 
and (2) the other is, that this tvould not have occurred if the work was 
a forgery of a later age ; fur (a) it is doubtful whether, in the age of 
the Maccabees, there were any who could -write with equal ease in both 
languages, or could -write both languages with purity; (d) if it could 
be done, the device -w^ouid not be one that would be likely to occur to the 
author, and he w’ould have been likely to betray the design if it had 
existed; and (c) as the apocryphal additions to Daniel (see ^ 5) were 
written in Greek, the presumption is that if the book had been forged in 
that age it would have been wholly written in that language. At all 
events, the/aczl<s* in the case, in regard to the languages in which the book 
was written, accord with all that we know of Daniel. 

(2.) The book abounds with symbols and visions. In this respect it 
resembles very closely the writings of Ezekiel and Zechariah. One of 
these was his cotemporary, and the other lived but little after him, and 
it may be presumed that this style of writing prevailed much in that 
age. Ail these writers, not improbably, “ formed their style, and their 
manner of thinking and expression, in a foreign land, where symbol, and 
imagery, and vision, and dreams, were greatly relished and admired. 
The ruins of the Oriental cities recently brought to the light of day, as 
■well as those which have ever remained exposed to view, are replete with 
symbolic forms and images, which once gave a play and a delight to the 
fancy.''^ Prof. Stuart on Daniel, p. 393. Perhaps none of the other 
sacred waiters abound so much in symbols and visions as Daniel, except 
John, in the Book of Revelation; and in these tv70, as before suggested, 
the resemblance is remarkable. The interpretation of either of these 
books involves the necessity of studying the nature of symbolic language ; 
and on the views taken of that language, must depend, in a great degree, 
the views of the truths disclosed in these books. 

(3.) The Book of Daniel, though not written in the st^le of poetry, yet 
abounds much with the spirit of.poetry — as the Book of Revelation does. 
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Indeed the Apocalypse may he regarded as, on the whole, the most poeiie 
book in the Bible. miss, indeed, in both these books, the usual 
forms of Hebrew poetry; we miss the parallelism, (comp. Intro, to Job, 

I 5) ; ])ut the spirit of poetry pervades both the Book of Daniel and the 
Book of Revelation, and the" lattex*, especially if it were a mere hmiian 
production, would be ranked among the highest creations of geiiius. 
Much of Daniel, indeed, is simple prose-alike in structure and in form ; 
but much also in his visions deserves to be classed among the works of 
imagination. Throughout the book there are frequent bursts of feel- 
ing of a high order (comp. ch. ii. 19-23) ; there are many passages that 
are sublime (comp. chs. ii. 27-45, iv. 19-27, v. 17-28) ; there is a spirit of 
unshaken fidelity and boldness — as in the passages just referred to ; there 
is true grandeur in the prophetic portions (comp. chs. vii. 9-14, s. 5-9, 
xi. 41-45, xii. 1-3, 5-8) ; and there is, throughout the book, a spirit of 
humWe, sincere, firm, and devoted piety, characterising the author as a 
man eminently prudent and wise, respectful in his intercourse with 
others, firithful in every trust, unceasing in the discharge of his duties to 
God; — a man who preferred to lose the highest offices which kings 
could confer, and to subject himself to shame, and to death, rather than 
shrink, in the slightest degree, from the discharge of the proper duties of ^ 
religion. 


I 5. THE APOCRYPHAL ABDITIONS TO THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 

These additions are three in number : — 

(1.) “ The Song of the Three Holy Children f that is, the song of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who were east into the burning fur- 
nace by Nebuchadnezzar, ch. iii. This “ Song,^^ asitis called, is inserted, 
in the Greek copies, in ch. iii., between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth verses, and contains sixty-eight verses, making the whole chapter, 
in the Greek, to contain an hundred verses. The “ Song’^ consists pro- 
perly of three parts : L A hymn of ** Azariah,” or of Ananiah, Azariah, 
and MisaeP^' — Amvia$ koX A^apias Kat Mierari'X — of whom Azai’iah is the speaker, 
in which praise is given to God, and a prayer is offered that they may 
be accepted, preserved, and delivered, vs. 1-22. These are the Hebrew 
names of the three persons that were cast into the fiery furnace (Dan. i. 
6, 7), but why these names are inserted here rather than the names given 
them in Babylon by the prince of the eunuchs” (ch. i. 7), and which 
are used in the Chaldee in this chapter, is not known ; and the circum- 
stance that they are so used furnishes a strong presumption that this 
addition in Greek is spurious, since, in the other portions of the chapter 
(vs. 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, marked in Codex Chisian. in brackets), the same 
names oceur which are found in the original Chaldee. II. A statement, 
that the king^s servants added fuel to the flame, or kept up the intensity 
of the heat by putting in rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood, making the 
furnace so hot that the flame rose above it to the height of forty-nine 
cubits, and so hot as to consume the Chaldeans that stood around it, but 
that the angel of the Lord came down, and smote the flame of fire out 
of the oven, and made the midst of the furnace like h moist, whistling 
wind, so that the three children” were safe, vs. 23-27. III. A hymn 
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of praise, calling on all things to praise 0od, uttered hy ‘‘ the three, out 
of one mouth/^ ts. 28-68. The narrative then proceeds, in the Greek 
translation, as it is in the Chaldee, and as it now stands in our common 
translation of the Book of DanieL 

(2.) The second addition is what is called The History of Susanna.^^ 
This Is a story the design of which is to honour Daniel. A man in Baby- 
luii of great wealth, by the name of Joacim, marries Susanna, a Jewess, 
who had been brought up in the fear of the Lord. The house of 
Joacim was a place of much resort, and particularly by two men 
of advanced life, who were appointed judges of the people. Susanna was 
a woman of great beauty, and each one of the two judges, ignorant of the 
feelings of the other, fell violently in love with her. They both observed 
that at a certain time of the day she walked in the garden, and both, un- 
known to each other, resolved to follow her into the garden. They pro- 
posed, therefore, to each other to return to their own homes, and both, 
after having gone away, returned again, and then, surprised at this, they 
each declared their love for Susanna, and agreed to watch for the time 
•when she should enter the garden, and then to accomplish their purpose. 
She entered the garden as usual for the purpose of bathing, and the elders, 
^ having hid themselves, suddenly came upon her, and threatened her with 
death if she would not gratify their desires. She, rather than yield, 
calmly made up her mind to die, but gave the alarm by crying aloud, and 
the eiders, to save themselves, declared that they found a young man 
with her in the garden, and the matter coming before the people, she was 
condemned to death, and was led forth to be executed. At this juncture, 
Daniel appeared, who proposed to examine the elders anew, and to do it 
separatel}^ In this examination, one of them testified that what he had 
seen occurred under a mastick or lenfcisk tree, the other that it was under 
a holm tree. The consequence was, that Susanna was discharged, and 
the two eiders thtunsielves put to death. 

This story is said, in tlie common version of the Apocrypha, to be set 
apiart from tlie ]>egiimirig of Daniel because it is not in tlie Ilebrew.^^ It 
is found only in the Apocrypha, and is not incorporated in the Greek 
translation of Daniel, 

(3.) The third addition is what is called The History of the Destruc- 
tion of Bel and the Dragon, cut off from the end of Daniei.^^ 

This is a story in two parts. The first relates to Bel, the idol god of 
the Bab^douians. A large quantity of food ^vas daily placed before the 
idol in "the temphj, which it was supposed the idol consumed. The 
inquiry was made of Daniel by Gyrus, king of Persia, wdiy he did not 
worship the idol, Daniel replied, that he -was permitted by hts religion 
to worship only the living God. Gyrus asked him wdiether Bel was not 
a living God ; and, in proof of it, appealed to the large quantity of food 
which he daily consumed. Daniel smiled at the simpiieity of the king, 
and affirmed thfit the god was only brass and clay, and could devour 
nothing. The king, enraged, called for the priests of Bel, and insisted 
on being informed who ate the large quantity of food that was daily 
placed before the idol. They, of course, affirmed that it was the idol, 
and proposed that a test should be applied by placing the food before 
him as usual, and by having the temple carefully closed and sealed with 
the signet of the king. Under the table they had, however, made a 
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private entrancej and, in order to detect them, Daniel caused ashes to he 
sprinkled on the floor, which, on the following day, revealed the foot- 
prints of men, women, and children, who had secretly entered the temple, 
and consumed the food. The consequence was, that they were put to 
death, and Bel and his temple were delivered to Daniel, who destroyed 
them both. 

The other part of the story relates to a great dragon which was wor- 
shipped in Babylon. The king said that it could not be affirmed that this 
dragon was made of brass, or that he was not a living being, and required 
Daniel to worship him. Daniel still declared that he would worship only 
the living God, and proposed to put the dragon to death. This he did by 
making a ball of pitch, and fat, and hair, and putting it in the mouth 
of the dragon, so that he burst asunder. A tumult, in consequence of 
the destruction of Bel and the dragonr was excited against the king, and 
the mob came and demanded Daniel, who had been the cause of this. 
Daniel was delivered to them, and was thrown into the den of Hons, where 
he remained six days ; and, in order that the lions might at once devour 
him, their appetites had been sharpened by having been fed each day 
with “two carcasses” — in the margin, “two slaves” — and two sheep. 
At this juncture, it is said that there was in Jewry a prophet, by tne* 
name of Ilabbacuc, who had made pottage, and was going with it into a field 
to carry it to the reapers. He was directed by an angel of the Lord to take 
it to Babylon to Daniel, who was in the lions^ den. The prophet answered 
that he never saw Babylon, and knew not where the den was. So the 
angel of the Lord took him l3y the crown, and bare him by the hair of his 
head, and placed him in Babylon over the den. He gave Daniel- the food, 
and was immediately restored to his own place in Judea. On the seventh 
day the king went to bewail Daniel ; found him alive ; drew him out, and 
threw in those who had caused him to be placed there, who were, of course, 
at once devoured. 

This foolish story is said, in the title, in the common version of the 
Apocrypha, to have been “ cut offi from the end of Daniel.” Like the 
Prayer of the Three Children, and the History of Susanna, it is found 
only in Greek, in which language it was undoubtedly written. 

In respect to these additions to the Book of Daniel, and the question 
whether they are entitled to be regarded as a part of his genuine work, 
and to have a place in the inspired writings, the following remarks may 
now be made: — 

(a) Neither of them, and no portion of them, is found in the Hebrew 
or the Chaldee, nor is there the slightest evidence that they had a 
Hebrew or Chaldee original. There is no historical proof that they 
ever existed in either of these languages, and, of course, no proof that 
they ever formed a part of the genuine work of Daniel. If they were 
written originally in Greek, and if the evidence above adduced that the 
Book of Daniel was written in the time of the exile is conclusive, then 
it is clear tliat these additions were no^ written by Daniel himself, and 
of course that they were not entitled to a place among the inspired 
records. For the Greek language was not understood in Babylon to any 
considerable extent, if at ail, until the time of Alexander the" Great, and 
his conquests in the East ; and it is every way certain, that a book written 
in Babylon in the time of the exile would noihMQ been written in Greek, 
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The evidence is conclusive that these additions were never any part of 
the genuine Book of Daniel ; and, of eourse, that they have no claim to a 
place in the canon. Moreover, as they constituted no part of that book, 
nom of the evidence urged in favor of the canonical authority of that 
book can be urged in behalf of these stories, and any claim that they 
may have must rest on their own merits, 

(6) They have no claim, on their own account, to a place in the canon. 
Their authors are unknown. The time of their composition is unknown. 
They were never recognized by the Jews as canonical, and never had the 
sanction of the Saviour and the apostles, as they are never quoted or 
alluded to in the Testament. And they have no iuternai evidence 
that they are of divine origin. There is no evidence which could be 
urged in favour of their claims to a place in the canonical Scriptures winch 
could not be urged in favour of the whole of the Apocrypha, or which 
could not be urged in favour of any anonymous writings of antiquity. 
The only ground of claim which could be urged for the admission of these 
stories into the sacred canon w'ould be, that they were a part of the 
genuine Book of Daniel ; but this claim never can be made out by any 
^possibility. 

(c) In common with the other books of the Apocrypha, these hooks 
were rejected by the early Christian writers, and were not admitted into 
the canon of Scripture during the first four centuries of the Christian 
church. See Horne's Introduction, i. 628. Some of the books of the 
Apocrypha were indeed quoted by some of the Fathers with respect 
(Lardner, iv. 331), particularly by Ambrose (who lived A. D. 340-397), 
but they are referred to by Jerome only to be censured and condemned 
(Lardner, iv. 424, 440, 460-472), and are mentioned only with contempt 
by Augustine. Lardner iv. 499. 

It is seldom that these additions to Daniel in the Apocrypha are quoted 
or alluded to at all by the early Christian writers, but when they are it is 
only that they may be condemned. Origen, indeed, refers to the story of ' 
Susanna ^as a true history, and, in a letter to Africaniis, says of it, “ That 
the story of Susanna, being dishonorable to the Jewish elders, it was sup- 
pressed by their great men ; and that there were many things kept, as 
much as might be, from the knowledge of the people, some of which, 
nevertheless, were preserved in some apocryphal hooks.'' Lardner, ii. 
466. Origen, indeed, in the words, of Dr. "Lardner, “Says all he can 
think of to prove the history [of Susanna] true and genuine, and affirms 
that it was made use of in Greek by all the churches of Christ among the 
Gentiles; yet he o'wns that it was not received by the Jews, nor to be 
found in their copies of the Book of Daniel." Lardner, ii. 541, 542, 
Comp, also Du Pin, Dissertation Prelimlnaire sur la Bible, Liv. i., ch. i. 
sect- 5, p. 15, note [e). To the arguments of Origen on the subject, 
African us replies, that “ ho. wondered that he did not know that the book 
was spurions, and says it was a piece latel}' forged." Lardner m 541. 
Tlie other hooks — tlie Prayer of the Three Children and the Story of Bel 
and the Dragon — I do iiot find, from Lardner, to have been quoted or 
referred to at all by the early Christian writers. 

(d) The foolishiiesa and manifest; fabulousness of the Story of Bel and 
the Dragon, may be referred to as a proof that that oannot be a part of 
the genuine Book of Daniel, or entitled to a place among books claiming 
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to be inspired. It has every mark of being a fable, and is wholly nn- 
worthy a place in any volume claiming to be of divine origin, or any 
volume of respectable authorship whatever. 

(e) Little is known of the origin of these books, and little importance 
can be attached to them, hut it may be of some use to know the place 
which they have commonly occupied in the Bible by those who have re- 
ceived them as a part of the canon, and the place where they are com- 
monly found in the version of the Scriptures. 

“ The Song of the Three Children'^ is placed in the Greek version of 
Daniel, and also in the Latin Yulgate, between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth verses of the third chapter. *‘It has al-ways been ad- 
mired, says Hoime (Intro, iv. 217, 218), for the piety of its sentiments, 
but it Avas never admitted to be canonical, until it was recognised by the 
Council of Trent. The fifteenth verse [‘Neither is there at this time 
prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt-offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, 
or incense, or place to sacrifice before thee, and to find mercy^], contains a 
direct falsehood ; for it asserts that there was no prophet at that time, when 
it is -well known that Daniel and Ezekiel both exercised the prophetic 
ministry in Babylon. This Apocryphal fragment is, therefore, most pro- 
bably the production of a Hellenistic Jew. The Hymn (vs. 20, seq.) re- 
sembles the hundred and forty-eighth Psalm, and was so approved of by 
the compilers of the Liturgy, that in the first Common Prayer Book of 
Edw^ard YI. they appointed it to be used instead of the Te Beum during 
Lent.^^ 

“ The History of Susanna has always been treated with some respect, 
but has never been considered as canonical, though the Council of iVent 
admitted it into the number of the sacred books. It is evidently the work 
of some Hellenistic Jew, and in the Yulgate version it forms the thirteenth 
chapter of the Book of Daniel. In the Septuagint version it is placed at 
the beginning of that book/^ Horne, iv. 218. 

“The History of the Destruetion of Bel and the Dragon, was alw^ays 
rejected by the Jewish Ghiireh ; it is not extant either in the Hebrew or 
the Chaldee language. Jerome i^ives it no better title than The Fable of 
Bel and the Dragon; nor hq-s it obtained more credit with posterity, 
except with the Bathers of the Council of Trent, who determined it to be 
a part of the canonical Scriptures. This book forms ' the fourteenth 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, m the Latin Yulgate ; in the Gi’eek, it was 
called the Prophecy of Habakkufc, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi. 
There are two Greek texts of this fragment, that of the Septuagint, and 
that found in Theodotion\s Greek version of Daniel. The former is the 
most ancient, and has been translated into Syriac. The Latin and Arabic 
versions, together with another Syriac translation, have been made from 
the text of Theodotion.^^ Horne, iv. 218. These additions to Daniol 
may be found in Greek, Arabic, Syriac, and Latin, in 'Walton^s Polyglott, 
tom.iv. ... 

§ 6. THE ANCIENT YEESIONS OE THE BOOK 0.E DANIE.Ii. 

(1.) Of these the oldest, of course, is the Septuagint. For a general 
account of this version, see Intro, to Isaiah, | 8, 1. (1). Of the author 
of that portion of the Septuagint version which comprised the Book of 
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Daniel — ^for no one can doubt that the Septuagint -was the work of dif- 
ferent authors — we have now no information. The translation of Daniel 
was among the least faithful, and was the most erroneous, of the whole 
coliection ; aud, indeed, it was so imperfect that its use in the eh arch was 
early superseded by the version of Theodotion — the version which is now 
found in the editions of the Septuagint. 

The Septuagiiit translation of the Book of Daniel was for a long time 
supposed to be lost, and it is only at a comparatively recent period that 
it iuis been recovered and published. For a considerable period before 
the time of Jerome, the version by the nxx. had been superseded by that 
of Theodotion, doubtless on account of the great imperfection of the 
former, though it is probable that its disuse was gradual. Jerome, in 
his i?refdCt3 to the Book of Daniel, says, indeed, that it was not known 

him on what ground this happened — Danielem prophetam juxta 
Lxx. interpretes eoclesim non legunt, et hoc cur accident, nescio,^^ — but 
it is in every way probable that it was on account of the great imxjerfec- 
tion of the translation, for Jerome himself says, “Hocunum affirmare, 
quod muitum a veritate discordet et recto judicio repudiata sit.'^ He 
adds, therefore, that though Theodotion was understood to be an mihe- 
liever — post adventem Christi incredulus fuit^^ — yet that his translation 
was preferred to that of the lxx, Iliud quoque lectorem admoneo, 
Danielem non juxta lxx. interpretes, sed juxta Theodotionem eeclesias 
iegere, qui utique ^ost adventum Christi incredulus fuit. Unde judicio 
magistroriim ecclesim editio eorum in hoc voiumine repudiata est, et 
Theodotionis vulgo legitur, quse et Hebraeo et ceteris translatoribus 
congruit.^’ 

From this cause it happened that the translation of Daniel by the lxx. 
went into entire disuse, and was for a long time supposed to have been 
destroyed. It has, however, been recovered and published, though it has 
not been substituted in the editions of the Septuagint in the place of the 
version by Theodotion. A copy of the old version by the lxx. was found 
in the Chisian library at Rome, in a single manuscript (Codex Chisianus), 
and was published in Rome, in folio, in the year 1772, under the title, 
Daniel Secundum lxx. ex tetraplis Origenis nunc primum editus e singu- 
lar! Chisiano Codice annorum supra nccc. Romse, 1772. fol. This was 
republished at Goettinburg, in 1773, and again in 1774. These editions 
were prepared by J. D. Michmlis, the former containing the text only, the 
latter with the text of the lxx., the version of Theodotidn, the interpre- 
tation of Hippolytus, a Latin version, and the annotations of the Roman 
editor. '■ 

These editions were published from one manuscript, and without any 
attempt to correct the text by a comparison with other versions. The 
text is supposed to have been corrupted, so that, as Hahn says, no one can 
believe that this codex exhibits it as it was when the version was made. 
‘‘ This corruption, says he, “ exists not only in particular words and 
phrases, but in the general disarrangement and disorder of the whole 
text, so that those parts are separated which ought to be united, and 
those parts united which ought to be k<^t distinct. Besides this, there 
was entire inattention to the which Origeu had used in his edition of 
the Septuagint.'^ Pref. to Daniel, xara. tqvs B0do}iriK&pTa, As there was but 
one manuscript, ail hope of correcting the text in the way in which it 
7 ^ 
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has been done in the other parts of the Septuagint, and in other versions, 
bj a comparison of manuseripts, was, of course, out of the question. 

After four editions of the work had been published, it happened that, 
in the Ambrosian Library" at Maiiand, Cajotan Bugati discovered a 
Syriac Hexaplar manuscript, written in the year 616, or 617 , after Christ, 
which embraced the Hagiography, and the prophetic books, and, among 
others, “ Daniel, according to the Septuagint Translation.'^ The title of 
this Syriac version, as translated by Hahn, is as follows : ‘‘ Explicit liber 
l^anielis prophetse, qui conversus est ex tradition© rcSi^ Septuaginta 
duorum, qui in diebus Ptolemaei regis iBgypti ante adventum Christi 
annis centum plus minus verterunt iibros sanctos de lingua Hebrseorum, 
in Gr^cum, in Alexandria civitate magna. Versus est autem liber iste 
etiam de Grseco in Syriacum, in Alexandria civitate mense Canun pos- 
teriori anni nongentesimi vicesimi octavi Alexandri indictione quinta 
(i, e. a 617, p. ch.)." This professes, therefore, to be a Syriac translation 
of the Septuagint version of BanieL This version was found to be in good 
preservation, and the signs adopted by Origen to determine the value of the 
text were preserved, and a new edition of 'the Greek translation was pub- 
lished, corrected by this, under the title : Daniel Secundum editionem lxx. 
interpretum ex tetraplis desumptum. Eom., 1788. This Syriac version 
enabled the editor to correct many places that were defective, find to do 
much towards furnishing a more perfect text. Still the work was, in 
many respects, imperfect ; and, from all the aids within his reach, and 
probably all that can now be hoped for, Hahn published a new edition of 
the work, corrected in many more places (see them enumerated in his 
Preface, p. ix.), under the following title: aaniha Kara rovs E0So/xrjKoi^ra. 

B Codice Chisiano post Segaarium edidit secundum versionem Syriaco- 
Hexaplarem recognivit annotation ibus criticis et philologicis illustravit 
Henricus Augustus Hahn, Philosophic Doctor et Theologic candi- 
datus. Lipsic, cioiocccxlv. This is now the most perfect edition of 
the Septuagint version of Daniel, but still it cannot be regarded as of 
great critical value in the interpretation of the book. It has been used 
in the preparation of this commentary. An account of the instances in 
which it departs from the Hebrew and Chaldee original may be seen at 
length in Lengerke, Das Buck Daniel, Einleitiing, pp. cix-cxiv. It has 
the Prayer of the Three Ghildren, inserted in the usual place (ch. iii. 23, 
24), and the History of Susanna, and the Destruction of Bel and the 
Dragon, as separate pieces, at the end. 

(2.) The translation of Theodotion. This is that which has been sub- ' 
stituted in the Septuagint for the version above referred to, and which is 
found in the various editions of the Septuagint, and in the Polyglott 
Bibles. Theodotion was native of Ephesus, and is termed by Eusebius 
an Ebonite, or Semi-Christian. Jerome, as we have seen abo%’-e, regarded 
him as an unbeliever — post adventum Christi incredulus foit : — that is, 
he remained an unbeliever after the coming of Christ ; propably meaning 
that he was a Jew by birth, and remained unconvinced that Jesus was 
the Messiah. He was nearly contemporary with Aquila, who was the 
author of a Greek translation of the Old Testament, and who was also 
of Jewish descent. The Jews were dissatisfied with the Septuagint 
version as being too paraphrastic, and Aquila undertook to make a literal 
version, but without any regard to the genius of the Greek language. 
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We have only some fragments of the version by Aquila. The -version of 
Theodotion is less literal than that of Aqiyia — holding a middle rank 
between the servile closeness of Aquila, and the freedom of Symmachus. 
This version is cited by Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Tryphon, 
the Jew, -which was composed about the year 160. The version of 
Theodotion is a kind of I'evision of the Septuagint, and supplies some defi- 
ciencies in the Septuagint, but the author shows that he was indifferently 
skilled in Hebrew. It is evident, that in his translation Theodotion 
math? ::rcat use of both the previous versions, that by the lxx., and that 
of Aquila ; that he followed sometimes the diction of the one, and some- 
times that of the other ; that he often mingled them together in the com- 
pass of the same verse ; and that he adapted the quotations from the t-tvo 
versions to his own style. As his style was similar to that of the lxx., 
Origen, in his Hexapla, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, supplied the 
additions which he inserted in his work chiefly from th^s version. There 
are but few fragments of these versions now remaining, vSee Horne, 
Intro, iv. 171-176. Lengerke supposes that Theodotion was a Christian, 
p. cxv. From this translation of Theodotion, a version was made in 
Arabic, in the tenth century. Lengerke, p. cxv. 

(3.) The Syriac versions. For the general character of these versions, 
see Intro, to Isaiah, g 8, (3). There is nothing remarkable in these 
versions of Daniel, For an account of a later Syriac version of the 
Septuagint, see the remarks above. ** As Daniel has no Targum or Chaldee 
version, the Syriac vervsion performs a valuable service in the explanation 
of Hebrew words.” Prof. Stuart, p. 491. 

(4.) The Latin Vulgate. For the general character of this, see Intro, 
to Isa. § 8, (2). As this contains the Apocryphal portions, the Prayer 
of the Three Children, the History of Susanna, and the Destruction of 
Bel and the Dragon, and as the Latin Vulgate was declared canonical 
by the Council of Trent, of course those fragments have received the 
sanction of the Eoman Catholic Church as a part of the inspired records. 
This version, as a whole, is superior to any of the other ancient versions, 
and shows a more thorough knowledge than any of them of the 
tenor and nature of the book. An invaluable service has Jerome done, 
by the translation of Daniel, and by his commentary on the book.” Prof. 
Stuart, p. 491, 

(5.) The Arabic version. For an account of the Arabic versions, see 
Intro, to Isaiah, § 8, (4). There is nothing peculiar in the Arabic ver- 
sion of Daniel. 


§7. EXEGETICAL HELPS TO THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 

Besides the versions above referred to, I have made use of the following 
exegetical helps to the Book of Daniel, in the preparation of these Notes. 
The order in which they are mentioned is not designed to express any- 
thing in regard to their value, but is adopted more for the sake of con- 
venience! — ■ ■ 

Critici Sacri. Tom. iv. 

Calvin, Praelectiones in Daniel. Works, voh v., ed. Amsterdam, 1667. 
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Jerome, Commentary on Baniel. Works, tom. i?., ed. Paris, 162S; 

The Pictorial Bible (Br, Kitto). London, 1836. 

Bush’s Illustrations of Scripture. Brattleboro, 1836. 

Br. Gill, Commentaries. Yol. vi., ed. Philadelphia, 1819. 

Hengstenberg^s Christology, translated by the Rev. Reuel Keith, B. B. 
Alexandria, 1836. 

Newton on the Prophecies. London, 1832. 

Einleitung in das Alte Testament, Yon Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, 
Yierter Band, § 612-619. 

Baniel axis dem HebrEish-Aramaischen nen ubersetzt und erklart mit 
einer voilstVindigen Einleitung, und einigen historischen und exegetischen 
Excursen, Yon Leonhard Bertholdt. Erlangen, 1806. 

Bas Buch Baniel Yerdeutscht und Ausleget Yon Br. Cmsar von 
’Lengerke, Professor der Theologioe zu Konigsburg in Pr, Kbnigsberg, 
1835. 

Commentarius Grammaticus in Yetus Testamentum in usum maxime 
Gymnasiorum et Academiarum adornatus. Scripsit Franc. Jos. Yalent. 
Bominic. Maurer. Phil. Boot. Soc. Historico-Theol. Lips. Sod, Ord. 
Yolumen Secundum. Lipsise, 1838. 

Isaaci Newtoni ad Banielis Profetse Yaticinia. ' Oposcula, tom. iii., 
1744. 

Lehi*bxich der Historish-Kritischen Einleitung in die kanonishen und 
Apokryphisclien Bucher des Alten Testamentes. Yon Wilhelm Martin 
Leberect Be Wette, § 253-259. Berlin, 1845. 

In Banielem Prophetam Commentarius editus a Philippo Melanthone, 
Anno M. B. XLIII. Corpus Reformatorum, Bretschneider, vol. xiii., 
1846. 

Ueber Yerfasser und der Zweck des Buches Baniel. Theologische 
Zoitschrift. Brittes Heft. Berlin, 1822, pp. 181-294. By Br. Fried. 
Liicke. 

Conimentatio Historico-Critica Exhibeus descriptionem et censuram 
recentium de Banielis Libro Opinionum, Auctore Henrico Godofredo 
Kirmss, Saxone Seminarii Theologici Sodali. Jenae, 1828. 

Bie Authentie des Baniel, Yon Ernst Wilhelm liengstenberg. 
Berlin, 1831. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition of the Prophecies which relate 
to the two periods' of Baniel subsequent to the 1260 years now recently 
expired. By W. Ettrick, A. M. London, 1816. 

An Essay towards an Interpretation of the Prophecies of Baniel By 
Richard Amner. London, 1776. 

Neuc Kritishe Untersuchungen iiber des Buch Baniel. Yon Heinrich 
H'dvernick, der Theologie Boctor und A. 0. Professor an der BniversitEt 
Rostock. Hamburgh, 1838. 

An Exposition of such of the Prophecies of Baniel as receive their ac- 
compiisliment under the New Testament. By the late. Rev. Magnus 
Frederic Rocs A. M., Superintendant and Prelate in Lustnan and 
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Anhausen. Traaslated from the German, by Ebenezer Henderson. 
Edinburgh, 1811. \ , 

A Description accompanying an MeroglypMcal print of Daniers Great 
Image. London.'' 

Daniel, Ms Chaldie Tisions and bis' 'Ebrew: both translated after 
the original, and expounded both, by the reduction of heathen most 
fimous stories, with the exact proprietie of his wordes (which is the 
surest certaiiitie what he must meane) : and joining all the Bible and 
learned tongues to the frame of Ms Worke.^ London, 1596. By Hugh 
Broughton. 

Observations intended to point out the application of Prophecy in the 
eleventh* chapter of Daniel to the French Power. London, 1800. 
Author unknown. 

^ An Apologie in Briefe Assertions defending that our Lord died in the 
time properly fortold to Daniel. For satisfaction to some studentes in 
both Universities. By H. Broughton. London, 1592. 

As Essay in Scripture Prophecy, wherein it is endeavoured to explain 
the three periods contained in the xiith chapter of the Prophet Daniel, 
with some arguments to make it probable that the first of the jjey'iods did 
expire in the year 1715. Printed in the year 171*5. Author and place 
unknown. 

Daniel, an Improved Version attempted, with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation, and Notes, critical, historical, and explanatory. By Thomas 
Wintle, B. D., Kector of Brightwall, in Berkshire, and Fellow of Pem- 
broke College. Oxford, 1792. ^ . 

Hermann! Venema Commentarius, ad Danielis cap. xi. 4^-45, et xii, 
1-3, Leo vardim, 1752. 

A Chronological Treatise upon the Seventy 'Weeks of Daniel. By 
Benjamin Marshall, M. A., Kector Naunton, in Gloucestershire. Lon- 
don, 1725. 

The Times of Daniel, Chronological and Prophetical, examined with 
relation to the point of contact between Sacred and Profane Chronology. 
By George, Duke of Manchester, London, 1845. 

Prof. Stuart^s Commentary on Daniel, Boston, 1850, was not pub- 
lished until after the Notes^^ or Commentary in this woi'k had been 
written. * I have consulted it carefully in revising the manuscript for the 

'press.'' . . 

To these works, which I have consulted feely, in proportion to what 
seemed to me their respective worth, and to such collateral exegetical 
helps in addition as I have access to in my own library, the following 
works are referred to by De Wette, Lehrbuch, pp. 378, 379, as valuable 
aids in interpreting Daniel : — 

Ephrmm, d. S. Ausleg. des Proph. Daniel, 0pp. ii. 203, seq. 

Theodoret, Comment, in Yisiones Dan. Proph. 0pp.* ed. Souk, ih 
1053, seq. 
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Paraph. Joseph! Jachidse in Pan. c. Vers, et Annotatt. Gonst. 
rEmperenr. Amst. 1633. 

Prselectt. Acad, in Dan. Proph. habits© a Mart, Geir. Lips. 1667, ed. 
corr. 84. 

H. Venem. Dissertatt. adVatice. Banielis, c. ii. viL et viii. Leoy. 
1745 

Chr. B. Michesl. Annotatt. in Dan. in J. H. Michael. Deberr. Annotatt. 
in Hagiogr. iii. 1, seq. 

Bosenmuller schol. 
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CHAPTER L 


§ 1 . AUTHENTICITY OF THE CHAPTER. 

Foe the general argument in favour of the genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
see Intro., § 2, 3. To the genui«enes.s and authenticity of each particular chapter in detail, 
however, ohjectioa.s, derivetl from gomething peculiar in each chapter, have heeu urged, wWch 
it Is proper to meet, and which I propose to consider in a particular introduction to the re- 
spective chapters. These objections it is proper to consider, not so much because they have 
been urged by distinguished German critics — ^De Wette, Bertholdt, Bleek, hJichhorn, and others, 
— for their writings will probably fall into the hands of few persons who wiii, read these Notes, 
but (a) beiau.se it may be pye.sumed that men of so much learning, industry, acuteness, and 
ingenuity, have urged all the olyections which can, with any appearance of piausibility, bo 
alleged against the book; and (/>) because the objections which they have urged maybe pre- 
sumed to be felt, to a greater or less degree, by those who read the book, though they might not 
be able to express theui with so much clearness and force. There are numerous objections to 
variou.s portions of the Scriptures tioatiug in the minds of the readers of the Bible, and many 
difficulties v-iach occur to .sxich readeiv, which are not expre.s.«ed, and whi<h it would be desirable 
to remove, and which it is tlie duty of an expositor of the Bible, if he can. t,o remove. Sceptical 
critics, iu general, but collect and embody, in a plausible form. difficultie.s whicli arc felt by most 
readers of the Scriptures. It is for this reason, and with a view to remove what seems to fur- 
nish, plausible argument.-;! against the different portions of this book, that the objections whicli 
have been urged, principally ];>y the. authors above referred to, will be noticed in special sections, 
preceding the exposition of each chapter. 

Tim only ohjection to the getminenesa and authenticity of the first chtipter, which it seems 
necessary to notice, is that the account of Daniel in the chapter i.s inconsistent with the mention 
of Daniel hy Ezekiel. Tlie objection substantially is, that it is improbable that the Daniel who 
is mentioned by Ezekiel should be one who was a cotemporary with himself and who at that 
time lived in Babylon. Daniel is three times mentioned in Ezekiel, and in each case as a man 
of eminent piety and integrity; as one so distingui.shed by his virtues as to de.serve to be classed 
with the most eminent of the patriarchs. Thus in Ezek. xiv. 14, “■ Though these three men, 
Xoah, Daniei, and Job were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteous- 
ne.ss, saith the Lord God.” So again, vcr. 20, “ Though Xoah, Daniel, and Job were in it, as 1 
live, saithrhe Lord God, they shall deliver neither stm nortiaughter, they shall deliver but their 
O'wn souls by their righteousness.” And again, cin x rili. 3, speaking of the prince of Tyre, 

Behold thou art wiser than Daniel.” The objection urged in respect to th(‘ mention of Daniel in 
those pas.sages is substantially this — that if the account in the Book of Daniel is true, he must 
have been a TOtemporury with Ezekiel, and must have been, when Ezekiel prophesied, a young 
man ; that it is incredible that he should have gained a degree of reputation which would 
entitle him to bo rauked wdth Xoah and Job; that he could not have been so well known as to 
make it natural or proper to refer to him in the same connection with those eminent men; ami 
espe':tul!i/ that be could not have been thus known to the prince of Tyre, as is supposed of those 
lutmtionod by Ezekiel in the passages referred to, for it cannot l^e presumed that a man so young 
had iiciiuiicd such a fame abroad as to make it proper to refer to him in this manner in ah 
addre,-s to a heathen piince. This objection was urged by Bernstein (Uber das Buch Hiob, in 
den AncJcklen Von Keil und Tz.schirner, i, 3, p. 30), and it is found also in Bleek, p, 2R4, and 
De W(.uto, Einl. p. 3S0. De W»'tte says that it is probable that the author of the Book of 
Daniel used the name of -‘an ancient mythic or poetic person fiUsoly,” in order to illustrato Mi? 
work. 
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Now, in regard to tMs objection, it may be remarked, (a) that, according to all the accounts 
which we have in the Bible, Ezekiel and Daniel were cotemporary, and were in Babylon at the 
same time. As Diiniei, however, lived a long time in Babylon after this, it is to be admitted, 
also, that at the period referred to by Ezekiel, he must have been comparatively a young man. 
But it docs not follow that he might not then have had a_ well-known character for piety and » 
integrity, which woxild make it proper to mention his name in connection with the most enunent 
saints of ancient times. If the account in the Book of Daniel is a correct account of him, 
this will not be doubted, for he soon attracted attention in Babylon; he soon evinced that ex- 
traordinary piety whi<!h made him so eminent as a man of God, and that extraordinary wisdom 
which raised him to the highest rank as an officer of state in Babylon. It was very soon after 
he was taken to Babylon that the purpose vras formed to train him, and the three other selected 
youths, in the learning of the Chaldeans (ch. i. vs. 1-4), and that Daniel showed that he wsis 
CLualitied to pass the examination, preparatory to his occupying an honourable place in the 
court (ch. i. 18-21), and it -was only in the second year of the reign <3f Nebuchadnezzar that the 
remai'kable dream occurred, the interpretation of which gave to Daniel so much celebrity, ch. ii. 
According to a computation of Hengstenberg {Mdhentie des Daniel, p. 71), .Daniel was taken to 
Babylon full ten years Iwfore the prophecy of Ezekiel, in which the hrst mention of liim was 
made, and if so, there can be no real ground for the objection referred to. In that time, if the 
account of his extraordinary wisdom is true ; if he evinced the cliaracter which it is said that he 
did evince — and against this there is »o intrinsic improbability ; and if he was exalted to office 
and rank, as it is stated that he was, there can be no improbability in w'hat .Ezekiel says of him, 
that he had a chanieter which made'it proper that he should lui classed with the most eminent 
men of the Jewish nation. (6) As to the objeetion that the name of Daniel tnuld not hav,e been 
known to the king of Tyre, as would seem to be implied in Ezek. xxviii. 3, it may be remarked, 
that it is not necessary to suppose that these prophecies were ever known to the king of Tyre, or 
that they were ever designed to intiuenee him. The prophecies which were directed against the 
ancient heathen kings were uttered and published among the Hebrew pc'ople, primarily for 
their guidance, and were designed to furnish to them, and to others in future time.s, arguments 
for the truth of religion, though they assumed the form of direct addresses to the kings them- 
selves. Such an imaginary appeal may have been made in this case hy Ezekiel to the king of 
Tyre; and, in speaking of him, and of his boasted wisdom, Ezekiel may have made the compa- 
rison which would then natiirally’occur to him, by mentioning him in connection with the 
most eminent man f<jr wisdom of that age. But, it should he said, also, that there can be no 
certain evidence tliat the name of Danitd w'as not known to the king of Tyre, and no intrinsic 
improbability in the supposition that it was. If Daniel had at that time evinced the remark- 
able wisdom at the court of Babylon which it is said in thi,s book that he had; if he had been 
raised to tliat high rank which it is affirmed he had reached, there is no improbability in sup- 
posing that so remarkable a circumstance should have been made known to the king of Tyre. 
Tyre was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, B. C. 572, after a siege of thirteen years, and it is in no 
way improbable that the king of Tyro would be made acquainted wdth wdiat occurred at the 
court of the Chaldeans. Tlie prophecy in Ezekiel, where Daniel is men tioued (ch. xxviii. 3), could 
not have been uttered long before Tyre was taken, and, in referring to what wms to occur, it was 
not unnatural to mention the man most distinguished for wisdom at the court of Babylon, and 
in the councils of Nebuchadnezzar, with the presumption that hi.s name and celebrity would 
not be unknown to the king of Tyre, (c) As to the objection of Bernstein, that it would be im- 
probable, if Daniel lived there, and if he was comparatively a young man, that his name would 
bo placed between that of Noah and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14), as if he had lived before Job, it may 
be remarked, that there might be a greater .similarity between the circumstanix'S of Noah and 
Daniel than between Noah and Job, and that it was proper to refer to them in this order. But 
the mere circum.stance of the order iu which the names are mentioned cannot he adduced as a 
proof that one of the persons named did not exist at that time. They may have occurred in 
this order to Ezekiel, because, in his apprehension, that w^as the order in which the degree of 
their piety was to be estimated. 

To tM.s objection thus considered, that the mention of Daniel in connection with Noah and 
Job proves that Ezekiel referred to some one of ancient times, it may be further replied, that, 
if this were so, it is impossible to account for the fact that no such person is mentioned by any 
of the earlier prophets and writers. How came his name knowm to .Ezekiel ‘i Ami if there had 
,, been a patriarch so eminent as to be ranked with Noah and J<5b, how is it to he accounted for 
' that all the sacre<i writers, up to the time of Ezekiel, wholly silent in reg.ai’d to him ? And 

why is it that, when he mentions him, he does it as of one wlio w^as well known? The mere 
meiition of his name in this manner by Ezekiel, prove.s That hi.s character was w-ell known 
to tJiose for whom he wrote. Noah and Job were thus known by tijo ancient records; but how 
was Danid thus known? He is nowhere mentioned in the ancient ^vritings of the Heljrows; 
and if he was so well known that ho could bo refericd to iu the same w'ay ms Noah and Job, it 
rau.stlK5 citlier because there was some tradition in regard to him. or because he wa.s then living 
and his character was well understood by those for whom Ezekiel wrote. But there is no 
evidence tliat t|iere was any such tradition, and no probability that there vvas; and the con- 
clusion, then, is inevitable, that he was then so will known to the. Hebrews in exile, that it wa.s 
proper for Ezekiel to mention him jiist as he did Noah and Job. If so, this furnishes the 
highest eTirlenco that he actually lived in the time of Ezekiel ; that is, in the time when this 
book purports to have been written. 
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g 2, ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTEE. 

TMa chapter is entirely historiealj the prophetic portions of the hook eomraenemg with the 
second chapter. The ofjject of this chapter seems to be to state the way in which Banielj who 
subsequently acted so important a part in Babylon, was raised to so distinguished favour with 
the king and court. It was remarkable that a Jewish captive, and a young man, should be so 
honoured; that he should be awlmittcd as one of the principal counsellors of the king, and that 
he should ultimately become the prime-minister of the realm ; and there was a propriety that 
there should bo a preliminary statement of the steps of this extraordinary promotion. This 
chapter (contains a record of the way in which the future premier and propliet was introduced to 
the notice of the reigning monarch, and by which his wonderful genius and sagacity were dis- 
covered. It is a chapter, therefore, that maybe full of interest and instruction to all, and 
especially to young men. The chapter contains the rccoird of the following points, or stops, 
which led to the promotioh of Baniel : — 

I. The history of the Jewish oaptivity, as explanatory of the reason why those who are sub- 
sequently referred to were in Babylon. They were exiles, having been conveyed as captives 
to a foreign land, vs. 1, 2. 

II. The purpose of the king, Nebuchadnezzar, to bring forward the principal talent to be 
found among the Jewdsh captives, and to put it under a process of training, that it 
might b(‘ employed at the court, vs. 3, 4. In carrying out this purpose, a confidential 
officer of the court, Ashpenaz, was directed to search but among the captive.s the most 
promising jmuths, whether by birth or talent, and to put them under a process of train- 
ing, that they might boeome fully instructed in the science of the Chaldeans, What 
wore the reasons which led to this cannot be known with certainty. They may have been 
such as the?c : (1.) The Chaldeans had devoted thcra.solves to science, especially to those 
sciences which promised any information respecting future events, the secrets of the 
unseen world, &c. Hence they either originated or adopted the science of astrology ; they 
practised the arts of magic; they studied to interpret dreams; and, in general, they made 
use of all the means which it was then supposed could he employed to unlock the 
secrets of the invisibhj world, and to disclose the future. (2.) They could not havtj been 
ignorant of the fact, that the Hebrews claimed to have communications with God. They 
had doubtless heard of their prophets, and of their being able to foretell w-hat was to 
occur. This kind of knowledge would fall iu with the objects at which the Chaldeans 
aimed, and if they could avail themselves of it, it would enable them to secure? what they 
so ardently sought. It is probable that they considered this jis a sort of permanent 
powe3j{ which the Hebrew prophets had, and supposed that at all times, and on all subjects, 
they could interpret dreams, and solve the various questions alKJut which their own 
magicians were so much engaged. It is not to be presum<jd that they had any very accu- 
rate knowledge on the exact ehanu'ter of the Hebrew prophecies, or the nature of the 
communication which the prophets had with God; but it was not unnatural for them to 

‘ suppose that this spirit of prophesy or divination would be possessed by the most noble 
and the most talented of the land. Hence Ashpenaz was instructed to .select thos «3 of the 
royal family, and tho.«o in whom there %vas no blemish, and who Avere handsome, and who 
were distinguivshed for knowledge, and to prepare them, by a suitable course, for being pre- 
sented to the king. (3.) It may have been the purpose of the Chaldean monartb to bring 
forward all the talent of the realm, whether native or foreign, to be employed in the service 
of the government. There is no reason to suppo.se that there was any jealousy of foreign 
talent, or any reluctance to employ it in any proper way, in promoting the interests of 
the kingdom. As the Chaldean monarch had now in his posses.sion the Hebrew royjid 
family, and all the principal men that had been di.stinguished in Judea, it was not un- 
natural to suppo.se that there might be valuable talent among them of which he might 
avail himself, and which would add to the splendour of his own court and cabincit. ' It 
might have been, naturally supposed, also, that it would tend much to conciliate the cap- 
tives themselves, and repres.s any existing impatience, or insubordination, to select tho 
most noble and the most gifted of them, and to employ them in the service of the go- 
vernment; and in any questions that might arise between the government and the captive 
nation, it would bo an advantage for the government to l>e able to employ native-born 
Hebrews in making known tho wishes and purposes of the government. It was more- 
over, ill accordance with the proud spirit of Nebuchadnezzar (see ch. iv.), to surround 
himself with all that would impart .splendour to his own reign. 

III. The method by which thtl talent was to be brought forward, vs. 5-7. This was by a 
course of living iu tho manner of the royal household, with the pre.-sumption that at the 
end of three years, in personal appearance^ and in the knowledge of the language of the 
Chaldeans (ver. 4), they would be prepared to appear at court, and to be employ^ in the * 
service to which they might be appointed. 

rv. Tho resolution of Daniel not to corrupt himself with the viands which had been appointed 
for him and his brethren, ' ver. 8. He' had heretofore been, strictly temperate; he had 
avoided all luxurious living; he had abstained from wine; and, though now having all , 
the means of luxurious indulgence at command, and unexpectedly thrown^into the temp- 
tations of a splendid Oriental coiirt, ho resolved to adhere steadfastly to his principles. 

Y. Tho apprehension of tho prince of the eunuchs tiiat this would be a ground of offence with 
his master, the king, and that he would himself bo held responsible, vs. 9, 10. This wa.s a 
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very natural apprehenption, as tlie command seems to laave been positive, and as an Oriental 
monareh was entirely despotic. It was not unreasonable for him to whom this office was 
entrusted, to suppose that a failure on his part to accomplish what he had been directed 
to do would be followed by a loss of place or life. 

TI. The experiment, and the result, vs, 11-17. Daniel asked that a trial might be made of 
the effects of temperance in preparing him and, his companions for presentation at court. 
He requested that they might be permitted, even for a brief time, yet long enough to make 
a fair experiment, to abstain from wine, and the other luxuries of the royal table, and that 
then it might be determined whether they should be allowed to continue the experiment. 
The result was as he hafl anticipated. At the end of ten days, on a fair corIlpari.^on with 
those vpho had indulged in luxurious living, the benefit of their course was apparent, and 
they were permitted to continue this strict abstinence during the remainder of the time 
wliich was deemed necessary fur their preparation to appear at court. 

■VII. The presentation at court, vs. 18-21. At the end of the time appointed for preparation, 
Daniel and his selected companions were brought into the royal presence, and met %vith. 
the most favourable reception which could have been hoped for. They were distinguished, 
it would seem, for beauty and manly vigour, and as much distinguished for wdsiiom us they 
were for the beauty and healthfulncss of their bodily appearance. They at once took an 
honourable station, greatly surpassing in true wisdom and knowledge those at the court 
who were regarded as skilled in the arts of divination and astrology. These years of 

' preparation w'e are not to suppose were spent in merely cultivating the beauty of their 
personal appearance, but they were doubtless employed, under all the advantages of instruch 
tion which could be afforded them, in the careful cultivation of their mental powers, and in 
the aetjuisition of all the knowledge which could be obtained under the best masters at the 
court of the Chaldeans. Comp. ver. 4. 


I N the third year of the reign of 
Jehoiakim king of Judah came 


1. In the third year of the reign of Je- 
hoiakim king of Judah came Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon unto Jerusalem. 
This event occurred, according to Jahn, 
(History of the Hebrew Commonwealth), 
in the year 007 before Christ, and in the 
SOSth year after the Revolt of the ten 
tribes. According to Usher, it was in the 
sooth year of the Revolt, and 600 B. C. 
The computation of Usher is the one 
generally received, but the difference of a 
year in the reckoning is not material. 
Comp, Micheelis, Anmerkung, zu 2 Kbn. 
xxiv. 1. Jehoiakim was a son of Josiah, 
a prince who was distinguished for his 
piety, 2 Kings, xxii. 2 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
1-7. After the death of Josiah, the peo- 
ple raised to the throne of Judah Je- 
hoahaz, tho younger son of Josiah, proba- 
bly because he appeared better qualified to 
reign than his elder brother. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 30 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1. He was a 
wicked prince, and, after ho bad been on 
the throne three months, he was removed 
by Pharaoh-nechoh, king of Egypt, who 
returned to Jerusalem from the conquest 
of Pheenieia, and placed his elder brother, 
Eliakim, to whom he gave the name of 
Jehoiakim, on the throne. 2 Kings xxiu. 
34 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 4. Jehoahaz was 
first imprisoned in Riblah, 2 Kings, xxiii. 
33, and was afterwards removed to Egypt, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. Johoiakim, an nn- 


3- Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
unto Jerusalem, and besieged it. 
a 2 Kings 24. 1, 2; 2 Chron. 36. 6, 7. 

worthy son of Josiah, was, in reality, as 
he is represented by Jeremiah, one of 
the worst kings ■who reigned over Judah. 
His* reign eontmued eleven yc^rs, and as 
he came to the throne B. C. 611, his 
reign continued to the year 000 B. 0. In 
the third year of his reign, after the battle 
of Megiddo, Pharaoh-nechoh undertook* a 
second expedition against Kabopolassar, 
king of Babylon, with a numerous army, 
drawn in part from Western Africa, Libya, 
and Ethiopia, Jahn’s His. Heb. Com- 
monwealth, p. 134. This Nabopolassar, 
who is also called Nebuchadnezzar I., was 
at this time, as Berosus relates, aged and 
infirm. He therefore gave up a part of 
his army to his son Neb^uchadnezzar, who 
defeated the Egyptian host at Carche- 
mish (Circesium) on the Euphrates, and 
drove Necho out of Asia. The victorious 
prince marched directly to Jerusalem, 
which was then under the sovereignty of 
Egypt. After a short siege Jehoiakim 
surreiKle:^d, and was again placed on the 
throne by the Babylonian prince. Ne- 
buchadnezzar took part of the furniture 
of the temple as booty, and carried back 
with him to Babylon several young men, 
the sons of the principal Hebrew nobles, 
among whom were Daniel and his three 
friemis referred to in this chapter. It is 
not impi'obabic that one object in con- 
veying them to Babylon was that they 
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2 And the Lord gave Jehoiakim 
king of Judah into his hand, with 


might be hostages for the submission and 
good order of the Hebrews in their own 
land. It is at this time that the Baby- 
lonian sovereignty over Judah commences, 
commonly called the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, which, according to the prophecy 
of Jeremiah, xxv. 1~14, xxix. 10, was to 
continue seventy years. In Jer. xxv. 1, 
and xlvi. 2, it is said that this was in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. In the passage 
before us it is said that it was the third 
year. This difference, says Jahn, arises 
from a different mode of computation. 

Jehoiakim came to the throne at the 
end of the year, which Jeremiah reckons 
as the first (and such a mode of reckon- 
iiig is not uncommon), but Daniel neglect- 
ing the incomplete year, numbers one 
less.” For a more full and complete ex- 
amination of the objection to the genuine- 
ness of Daniel from this passage, I would 
refer to Prof. Stuart on Daniel, Mxmirsmj 
1. j>p. 19-30. <i[ Andbemetjed it. Jerusa- 
lem was a strongly fortified place, and it 
was not easy to take it, except as the re- 
sult of a siege. It was, perhaps, never 
carried direct and immediate assault. 
Comp. 2 Kings xxv. 1-3, for an account 
of a siege of Jerusalem a second time by 
Nebuehadnezitar. At that time the city 
was besieged about a year and a half. 
How long the siege here referred to con- 
tinued is not specified. 

2. And the Lord gave Jehohiahim Icing 
of Judah into his hand, Jehoiakim was 
token captive, and it would seem that 
there was an intention to convey him to 
Babylon (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6), but that for 
some cause he was not removed there, 
but died at Jerusalem (2 Kings xxiv, 
5, 6), though he was not honourably 
buried there. Jer. xxii. 19, xxxvi. 30. 
In the Second Book of Chronicles (xxxvi, 
6), it is said that ‘^Kebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon came up, and bound Jehoia- 
khn in fetters to take him to Babylon.” 
Jahn supposes that an error has crept 
into the text in the Book of Chronicles, 
as there is no evidence that Jehoiakim 
was token to Babylon, but it appears from 
2 Kings xxiv, 1, 2, that Jehoiakim was 
continued in authority at Jerusalem under 
Kebuchadnezzar three years, and then re- 
belled against him, and that then Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent against him ” bauds of 
the Chaldees, and bands of the Syrians, 


sart of the vessels of the house of 
xod : which he carried into the laud 


and bands of the Moabites, and bands of 
the children of Amiaon, and sent them 
against Judah to destroy it.” There is 
no necessity of supposing an error in the 
text in the account in the Book of Chron- 
icles* It Is probable that Jehoiakim was 
taken, and that the intention was to take 
him to Babylon, according to the account 
in Chronicles, but that, from some cause 
not mentioned, the purpose of the Chal- 
dean monarch was changed, and that he 
was placed again over Judah, under Ne- 
buchadnezzar, according to the account 
in the Book of Kings, and that he re- 
mained in this condition for three years 
till he rebelled, and that then the bands 
of Chaldeans, &c., were sent against 
Mm. It is probable that at this time, 
perhaps while the siege was going on, he 
died, and that the Chaldeans dragged his 
dead body out of the gates of the city, 
and left it unburied, as Jeremiah had 
predicted. Jer. xxii. 19, xxxvi. 30. ‘f With 
part of the vessels of the house of Ood. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. Another' portion of 
the vessels of the temple at Jerusalem 
had been taken away by Nebuchadnezzar, 
in the time of Jehoiachin, the successor of 
Jehoiakim. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. On the 
third invasion of Palestine, the same 
thing had been repeated on a more ex- 
tensive scale. 2 Kings xxiv. 13. At the 
fourth and final invasion, under Zedekiah, 
when the temple was destroyed, all its 
treasures were carried away. 2 Kings, 
xxv. 6-20. A part of these treasures were 
brought back under Cyrus, Ezra L 7 ; the 
rest under Darius, Ezra vi. 5. Why they 
were not all taken away at first does not 
appear, but perhax>s Nebuchadnezzar did 
not then intend wholly to overthrow the 
Hebrew nation, but meant to keep them 
tributary to him as a people. The temple 
was not at that time destroyed, but pro- 
bably he allowed the worship of Jehovah 
to be celebrated there still, and he would 
naturally leave such vessels as were abso- 
lutely necessary to keep up the ser vices of 
public worship Which he carried into 
the land of Bhinar. The region around 
Babylon. The exact limits of this country 
are unkno%vn, but it probably embraced the 
region known as Mesopotamia — the coun- 
try between the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. The derivation of the name 
Bhinar is unknown. It occurs only in 
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of Shinar to the house of his god; 
and he brought the vessels into the 
treasure-house of his god. 


3 f And the king spake unto Ash- 
penaz t!ie master of his eunuchs, 
that he should bring certain of. the 


Gen. X. 10, xi. 2, xiv. 1, 9 ; JTosii. vii. 21 ; 
Isa. xi. 11 ; Ban. i. 2 ; Zech. v. 11. f To 
the house of Ms God, To the temple of 
Bel, at. Babylon. This was a temple of 
great magnificence, and the worship of 
Eel was celebrated there with great 
splendour, Bor a description of this 
temple, and of the god which was wor- 
shipped there, see Notes on Isa, xlvi. 1. 
These vessels were subsequently brought 
out at the command of Belshazzar, at his 
celebrated feast, and employed in the con- 
viviality and revelry of that oeeasion. 
See Ban, v. 3. And he brought the ma-> 
aeU into the treasure-home of his god. It 
would seem from this that the vessels had 
been taken to the temple of Bel, or Belus, 
in Babylon, not to be used in the worship 
of the idol, but to bo laid up among the 
valuable treasures there. As the temples 
of the gods were sacred, and were re- 
garded as inviolable, it would be natural 
to make them the repository of valuable 
spoils and treasures. Many of the spoils 
of the Eomans were suspended around 
the walls of the temples of their gods, 
particularly in the Temple of Victory. 
Comp. Eschenberg, Manual of Class. Lit. 
P, iii. I 149, 150. 

Z. Audi the king spake unto Ashpenaz 
the master of his eunuchs. On the general 
reasons which may have influenced the 
king to make the selection of. the youths , 


here mentioned, see the analysis of the 
chapter. Of Ashpenaz, nothing more is 
known than is stated here. Eunuehs 
were then, as they are now, in constant 
employ in the harems of the East, and 
they often rose to great influence and 
power. A large portion of the slaves em- 
ployed at the courts in the East, and in 
the houses of the wealthy, are eunuchs. 
Comp. BurckhardPs Travel's in Nubia, 
pp. 294, 205. They are regarded as the 
guardians of the female virtue of the 
harem, but their situation gives them 
great influence, and they often rise high 
in the favour of their employers, and 
often become the principal officers of the 
court, “ The chief of the black eunuehs 
is yet, at the court of the Sultan, which 
is arranged much in accordance with the 
ancient court of Persia,, an officer of the 
highest dignity. He is called Ivislar- Aga, 
the overseer of the , women, and is the 
chief of the black eunuchs, who guard the 
harem, or the apartments of the females. 
The Kislar-Aga enjoys, through his situa- 
tion, avast influence, especially in regard to 
the offices of the court, the principal Agas 
deriving their situations through him.” 
See Jos. von Hammers des Osmanischen 
Keichs Staatsverwalt, Th. i s. 71, as 
quoted in Eosenmiiller’'s Alte und neue 
Morgenland, ii. 357, 348. The following 
cuts, from Assyrian marbles, will illustrate 



the usual appearance of these officei's. 
That it is common in the East to desire: 
that those employed in public service 
should have vigorous bodies, and beauty 
of form, and to train them for this, will 
lie apparent from the following extract; 


^^Curtius says, that in all barbarous or 
uncivilized countries, the stateliness of the 
body is held in great veneration,- nor do 
they think it capable of great services or 
action to whom nature has not vouchsafed 
to give a beautiful form and aspect. It 
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children of Israel, and of the king^s 
seed, and of the princes ; 

i’oretoid, 2 Kinsit, 20. 17, IS ; Is. 39. 7. 


iias always been tbe custom, of eastern 
nations to eboose sii<;h for tlieir principal 
officers, or to wait on princes and great 
personages. Sir Paul llicaut observes, 
‘That the youths that are designed for 
the great offices of the Turkish empire, 
must bo of admirable features and looks, 
well-shaped in their bodies, and without 
any defect of nature ; for It is conceived 
that a corrupt and sordid soul can scarcely 
inhabit in a serene and ingenious aspect j 
and I have observed, not only in the 
seraglio, but also in the courts of great 
men, their personal attendants have been 
of comely lusty youths, well4iubited, de- 
porting themselves with singular modesty 
and respect to the presence of their 
masters; so that when a Paseha Aga 
Spahi travels, he is always attended with ■ 
a comely equipage, followed by Nourish- 
ing youths, well-clothed, and mounted, in 
great numbers.’” — Burder, This may 
serve to explain the reason of the arrange- 
ment made in respect to these Hebrew 
youths. ^ That he should hriny certain 
of the eldldren of Ittracl, Heb. ‘of the 
sons of Israel.’ jSTothing can with cer- 
tainty be determined respecting their 
aye by the use of this expression, for the 
phrase means merely the descendants of 
Jacob, or Israel, that is, Jewsy and it 
would be applied to them at any time of 
life. It would seem, however, from sub- 
sequent statements, that those who were 
selected were young men. It is evident 
that young men would be better qualified 
for the object contemplated — to be trained 
in the language and the sciences of the 
Chaldeans (ver. 4} — than those who were 
at a more advanced period of life. <j[ And 
of the kiny^s seed, . and of the princes. 
That the most illustrious, and the most 
promising of them were to be selected ; 
those who would be most adapted to ac- 
complish the object which he had in 
view. Comp, the Analysis of the chapter. 
It is probable that the king presumed, 
that among the royal youths who had 
been made captive, there would be found 
those of most talent, and of course those 
best qualified to impart dignity and 
honor to his government, as well as those 
who would be most likely to be qxiali- 
fied to make known future events by 
the interpretation of dreams, and by 


4 Children in whom was no blem- 
ish, but well-favoured, and skilful in 
all wisdom, and cunning in know!- 

the prophetic intimations of the divine 
will. 

4. Ohildren in whom was no hlemtsh. 
The word rendered children in this place 

— — is different from that which is 
children in ver. 3 — That 
word denotes merely that they were sons, 
or descendants, of Israel, without imply- 
ing anything in regard to their ago; the 
word here used would be appropriate only 
to those who were at an early period of 
life, and makes it certain that the king 
me,'mt that those who were selected should 
be youths. Comp, Gen. iv, 23, where the 
word is rendered “ a young man,” It is 
sometimes, indeed, used to denote a< son, 
without reference to age, and is tliea 

synonymous with 15, ben, a son. But it 
properly means one horn : that is, recently 
horn; a child, Gen. xxi. 8; Hx. i. 17, ii, 
3 ; and then one in early life. There can 
be no doubt that the monarch meant to 
designate So the Ynlgnto, ptieros, 

and the Greek, peaviaKovs, and so the 
Syriac. All these words would be ap- 
plicable to those who were in early life, 
or to young men. Comp. Intro, to Daniel, 
^ 1. The word hUmish refers to bodily 
defect or imperfection. The object was 
to select those who were most perfect in 
form, perhaps partly because it was sup- 
posed that beautiful youth would most 
grace the court, and partly because it 
was sxipposod that such would be likely 
to have the brightest intellectual endow- 
ments. It was regarded as essential to 
personal beauty to be without blemish. 
2 Sam. xiv. 25 : “But in all Israel there 
was none to be so much praised as Absa- 
lom for beauty ; from the sole of his feet, 
even to the Crown of his head there was 
no blenaish in him.” Cant. iv. 7 : “ Thou 
art all fair, my love ; there is no spot in 
thee.” The word is sometimes used in a 
moral sense, to denote corruption of 
heart or life (Dent, xxxii. 5; Job xi. 15, 
xxxi. 7), but that is not the meaning 
here. fBut well-favoured. Heb. ‘good 
of appearance that is, beaiitiful- f And 
skilful in all wisdom. Intelligent, xvise, 
that is, in all that was esteemed wise in 
their own country. The object was, to 
bring forward the most talented and in- 
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edge, and understanding science, 
and such as had ability in them to 
stand in the hinges palace, and 

telligent, as well as the most beautiful, 
among the Hebrew captives, ^ And cun- 
ning in all knomledye, lu all that could 
be known. The distinction between the 

word here rendered knowledge — — 
and the word rendered science — — is 

not apparent. Both come from the word 
to knoWf and would he appHcahle 
to any kind of knowledge. The word 
rendered cunning is also derived from the 
same root, and means hiomng, or skilled 
in. We more commonly apply the word 
to a particular kind of knowledge, mean- 
ing artful, shrewd, astute, sly, crafty, de- 
signiug. But this was not the meaning 
of the word when the translation of the 
Bible was made, and it is not employed 
in that sense in the Soriptures. It is 
always used in a good sense, meaning 
intelligent, skilful, experienced, well-in- 
structed. Comp. Gen. xxv. 27; Ex. xxvi. 
1, xxviii. 15, xxxviii. 23 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 16; 
1 Chron. xxv. 7 ; Ps, exxxvii. 5 ; Isa. iii. 3. 
^ And understanding science. That is, the 
seicmcos which prevailed among the He- 
brews. They were not a nation dis- 
tinguished for science, in the sense in 
which that term is now commonly un- 
derstood — embracing astronomy, chemis- 
try, geology, mathematics, electrieity, &c., 
but their science extended cbiejay to mu- 
sic, architecture, natural history, agricul- 
ture, morals, theology, war, and the 
knowledge of future events; in aU which 
they occupied an honourable distiaefcion 
among the nations. In many of these 
respects they were, doubtless, far in 
advance of the Chaldeans, and it was 
probably the purpose of the Chaldean 
monarch to avail himself of what they 
knew- ^ And such as had ahility iti them 
to stand in the king’s palace. Heb, ^ had 

strength ’ — D ^ * Properly meaning, who 
had strength of body for the service 
which would be required of them in at- 
tending on the court. firm eonsti- > 
tution of body is required for those 
protracted services of standing in the 
hall of the royal presence.” — Qrotius, 

The word palace here — -is com- 
monly used to denote the temple. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 13 ; 2 Chron. iii. 17 ; Jer. I. 28 ; 
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wbom they might teach the learn- 
ing and the tongue of the Chal- 
deans. 


Hag. ii. 16. Its proper and primitive sig- 
nification, however, is ahirge and magnifi- 
cent building — a palace — and it was given 
to the temple as the palace of Jcdiovah, the 
abode where he dwelt as king of his 
people, And iclior.i they might teach. 
That they might be better qiuilified for 
the duties to w-hich they might be culled. 
The purpose was, doubtless (see Aiialj^sls), 
to bring forward their talent, that it might 
contribute to the splendour of the Chal- 
dean court; but as they were, doubtless, 
ignorant, to a great extent, of the lan- 
guage of the Chaldeans, and as there 
, were sciences in which the Chaldeans 
I were supposed to excel, it seemed de- 
sirable that they should have all the 
advantage which could be derived from a 
careful training under the best masters. 

The learning. Literally, wri- 

ting. Isa. xxix. 11, 12, Gesenius sup- 
poses that this means the writing of the 
Chaldeans ; or that they might be able to 
read the language of the Chaldeans. But 
it, doubtless, ineduded the knowledge of 
what was written, as -well as the ability io 
read what was written ; that is, the pur- 
pose was to instruct them in the seienees 
which w'ere understood among the Chal- 
deans. They were distinguished chiefly 
for such sciences as these; (1.) Astrono- 
my. This science is commonly supposed 
to have had its origin on the plains of 
Babylon, and it was early carried there 
to as high a degree of perfection as it 
attained in any of the ancient nations. 
Their mild climate, and their employ- 
ments as shepherds, leading them to pass 
much of their time at night under the 
open heavens, gave them the opportunity 
of observing the stars, and they amused 
themselves in marking their positions 
and their changes, and in mapping out 
the heavens in a variety of fanciful 
figures, now called constellations. (2. ) As- 
trology. This was at first a, branch of 
astronomy, or was almost identical with 
it, for the stars were studied })rincipally 
to endeavour to ascertain Tvhat influence 
they exerted over the fates of men, and 
especially what might be predicted from 
their position on the birth of an indi- 
vidual, as to his future life. Astrology 
was then deemed a science whose laws 
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were to Ibe ascertained in the same way 
as the laws of any other science j and the 
world has been slow to disabuse itself of 
the notion that the stars exert an influence 
ov'er the fates of men. Even Lord Bacon 
held that it was a science to be ‘‘re- 
forjnedy^ not wholly rejected. (3.) Ma- 
gic; soothsaying: divination ; or whatever 
would contribute to lay open the future, 
or disclose the secrets of the invisible 
world. Hence they applied themselves 
to the interpretation of dreams ; they made 
use of magical arts, probably employing, 
as magicians do, some of the ascertained 
results of science in producing optical 
illusions, impressing the vulgar with the 
belief that they were familiar with the 
secrets of the invisible world; and. hence 
the name Chaldean and magician became 
almost synonymous terms. Oh. ii. 3, iv. 
7, V, 7. (4.)' It is not improbable that 
they bad made advances in other sciences, 
but of this we have little knowledge. 
They knew little of the true laws of 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, electri- 
city, mathematics ; and in these, and in 
kindred departments of science, they may 
be supposed to have been almost wholly 
ignorant, And the tongue of the Ohal- 
deam. In regard to the OhaldeanHf sea 
‘Notes on Job i, 17, and Isa. xxiii. 13. ■ 
The kingdom of Babylon was composed i 
mainly of Chaldeans, and that kingdom 1 
was called ^*the realm of the Chaldeans.” j 
Dan. ix. 1. Of that realm, or kingdom, I 
Bab3don was the capital. The origin of the ' 
Chaldeans has been a subject of greet : 
perplexity, on which there is still a con- : 
siderable variety of opinions. According | 
to Heeren they came from the North ; by . 
Gesenius they are supposed to have come 
from the mountains of Kurdistan ; and I 
by Michmlis from the Steppes of Scythia. i 
They seem to have been an extended 
race, and probably occupied the whole of ' 
the region adjacent to what- became Bab- ' 
ylonia. Heeren expresses his opinion as I 
to their origin in the following language : i 
It cannot be doubted, that, at some ! 
remote period, antecedent to the com- ' 
mencement of historical records, one [ 
mighty race possessed these vast plains, i 
va’ndng in character according to the j 
country which they inhabited; in the 
deserts of Arabia, pursuing a nomad life : 
In bfyria, applying themselves to agricul- 
ture, and taking up settled abodes; in 
Balylouia, erecting the most inagni6cent 
cities of ancient times; and in Phoenecia, 


opening the earliest ports, and construct- 
ing fleets, which secured to them the 
commerce of the known world," There 
exists at the present time, in the vicinity 
of the Bahreia Islands, and along the 
Persian gulf, in the neighbourhood of 
the Astan river, an Arab tribe, of the 
name of the Beni Kkaledy who are pro- 
bably the same people as the Qena Ghaldei 
of Pliny, and doubtless the descendants 
of the ancient race of the Chaldeans. On 
the question when they became a king- 
dom, or realm, making Babylon their 
I capital, see Notes on Isa. xxiii. 13. Com- 
I pare, for an interesting discussion of the 
j subject, Forster’s Historical Geography 
I of Arabia, vol. i. pp. 49-56. The lan- 
guage of the Chaldeans, in which a con- 
siderable part of the Book of Daniel is 
written (see the Intro. ^ 4, III.), diflered 
from the Hebrew, though it was a bs ■; :h 
of the same Arammn family of languages. 
It was, indeed, very closely allied to the 
I Hebrew, but was so different that those 
^ who were acquainted with only one of the 
two languages could not understand the 
other. Comp. Neh, viii. 8. Both were 
the offspring of the original Shomitish 
language. This original language may be 
properly reduced to three great branches : 
(1.) The Aramcoan, which prevailed in 
Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia ; and 
which may, therefore, be divided into the 
Syriac or West- Aramam, and the Chaldee 
or East-Aramaen, called after the Babylon- 
ish Arammn. (2. ) The Hebrew, with which 
the fragments of the Phoenician coincide. 
(3.) The Arabic, under which belongs the 
Ethiopic as a dialect. The Arammn, 
which, after the return from the Bab- 
ylonish captivity, was introduced into 
Palestine, and which prevailed in the 
time of the Saviour, is commonly called 
the Syro-Chaldaic, because it was a mix- 
ture of the Eastern and Western dialects. 
The Chaldee, or East Arammn, and the 
Hebrew, bad, in general, the same stock of 
original words, but they differed in several 
respects, such as the following : (a) Many 
words of the old primitive language wliich 
had remained ui one dialect had been 
lost in the other, (h) The same word was 
current in both dialects, but in different 
significations, because in the one it re- 
tained the primitive signification, while 
in the other it had acquired a different 
meaning, (c) The Babylonian dialect had 
borrowed expressions from the Northern 
Chaldeans, who had made various irrup- 
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5 And the king appointed them 
a daily provision of the king- s meat, 
and of the wine a which he drank : 

' a Of Ms drink. 


tions into the country. These expressions 
were foreign to the Shemitish dialects, 
and belonged to the Japhetian language, 
which prevailed among the Armenians, 
the Medes, the Persians, and the Chal- 
deans, who were probably related to 
these. Traces of these foreign words are 
found in the names of the officers of state, 
and in expressions having reference to the 
government, {d) The Babylonian pro- 
nunciation was more easy and more 
sonorous than the Hebrew, It exchanged 
the frequent sibilants of the Hebrewj and 
the other consonants which were hard to 
pronounce, for others which were less dif- 
ficult; it dropped the long vowels which 
were not essential to the forms of words; 
it preferred the more sonorous A to the 
long (9, and assumed at the end of nouns, 
in order to lighten the pronunciation, a 
prolonged auxiliary vowel (the so called 
emphatic N) ; it admitted contractions in 
pronouncing many words, and must have 
been, as the language of common life, far 
better adapted to the sluggish Orientals 
than the harsher Hebrew. See an article 
On the Prevalence of the Aramsean Xan- 
guage in Palestine in the age of Christ 
and the Apostles, by Henry P. Pfann- 
kuche, in the Biblical Eepository, vol. 1, 
pp. 318, 319. On this verso, also, comp. 
Hotes on Isa. xxxix, 7. 

5. And the Icing appointed them, Cal- 
vin supposes that this arrangement was 
resorted to in order to render them ef- 
feminate, and, by a course of luxurious 
liviug, to induce them gradually to forget 
their own country, and that with the 
same view their names were changed. 
But there is no evidence that this was the 
object. The purpose was manifestly to 
train them in the manner in which it was 
supposed they would be best fitted, in 
bodily health, in personal beauty, and in 
intellectual attainments, to appear at 
court, and it was presumed that the best 
style of living which the realm furnished 
would conduce to this end. That the 
design was not to make them effeminate, 
is apparent from ver. 15. % A daily pro- 
vision. Heb. ' The thing of a day in his 
day;’ that is, he assigned to them each 
day a portion of what had been prepared 
for the royal meal. It was not a per- 
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so nourishing them three years, 
that at the end thereof they might 
stand before the king. 


manenb provision, but one which was 
made each day. The word rendered 

"provision^^ — means a hitj 

ertmbf morsel. Gen. xviii. 5; Judges 
xix. 5; Ps. cxlvh. 17. f Of the king’s 
meat. The word meat here means 
as it does uniformly in the Bible, the old 
English word having this signification 
when the translation was made, and not 
being limited then, as it is now, to animal 

food. The word In the original — -53 — 
hdgy is of Persian origin, meaning food. 
The two words are frecpiently compound- 
ed — WS — path-hag (Han. i. 5, 8, 13, 
15, 16, xi. 26), and the compound means 
delicate food, dainties; literally, 'food of 
the father f i. e. the king ; or, according 
to Lorsbaeh, in Arcliiv f. Morgenl. Hitt. 
II. 313, food for idols, or the gods ; — in 
either ease denoting delicate food-; lux- 
urious living. Gesenius, Xea:. ^ Avid of 
the toine which he drank. Marg., of Ms 
drink. Such wine as the king was ao- 
eustomed to drink. It may be presumed 
that this was the best kind of wine. From 
anything that appears, this was furnished 
to them in abdndaneo ,* and with the 
leisure which they had, they could hardly 
he thrown into stronger temptation to 
excessive indulgence, f So nourisMng 
them three years. As long as was sup- 
posed to be necessary in order to develop 
their physical beauty and strength, and 
to make them well acquainted with the 
language and learning of the Chaldeans. 
The object was to prepare them to give 
as much dignity and ornament to the 
court as possibie. ^ That at the end 
thereof they might stand before tdie king. 
Notes, ver. 4. On the arrangements made 
to bring forward these youths, the editor 
of the Pictorial Bible makes the follow- 
ing remarks, showing the correspondence 
between these arrangements and what 
usually occurs in the East : " There is not. 
a single intimation ■which inaji^ not be 
illustrated from the customs of the Turk- 
ish seraglio, till some alterations -were 
made in this, as in other matters, by the 
present Sultan [Mahmoud]. The pages 
of the seraglio, and officers of the court, 
as well as the greater part of the public 
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6 Now among these were of the 


funetionarics and governors of provinces, 
were originally Christian boys, taken cap- 
tive in war, or bought or stolen in time 
of peace. The finest and most capable 
of these were sent to the palace, and if 
accepted, were placed under the charge of 
the chief of the white eunuchs. The lads 
did not themselves become eunuchs ^ which 
we notice because it has been erroneously 
inferred, that Daniel and the other He- 
brew youths must have been made eunuchs, 
because they were committed to the care 
of the chief eunuch. The accepted lads 
wert^ brought up in the religion of their 
masters j and there wore schools in the 
palace where tljey received such com- 
plete instruction in Turkish learning and 
science as it was the lot of few others to 
obuiin. Among their accornpiishmonts 
we find it mentioned, that the greatest 
pains were taken to teach them to speak 
the Turkish language (a foreign one to 
them) with the greatest purity, as spoken 
at court Compare this with, ^ Teach 
them the learning and tongue of the Chal- 
deans.’ The lads were clothed very j 
neatly, and well, but. temperately, dieted, j 
They slept in large chambers, where 
there were rows of beds. E\'ery one slept 
separately; and between every third or 
fourth bed lay a white euluich, who serv ed 
as a sort, of guard, and was bound to keep 
a, earei'ul eye upon the lads near him, and | 
report his observations to his superior. 
When any one of tiiem arrived at a proper 
age‘ they were instructed in military ex- 
ercises, a\id pains taken to make them 
active, robust, and brave. Every one, 
also, according to the custom of the 
country, was taught some mechanical or 
liberal art, to serve him as a resource in 
adversity. When their education was 
coinplctcd in all its Ijranches,, those who 
bad displayed the most capacity and 
valour, were employed about the person 
of the king, and the rest given to the 
service of the treasury, and the other 
office.s of the exten.sivo establishment to 
wliich they belonged. In due time the 
more talented or successful young men got 
promoted to the various high court offices 
which give them access to the private 
apartments of the seraglio, so that they 
at almost any time could see and speak to 
their great master. This advantage soon 
paved the way for their promotion to the 


children of Judah, Daniel, Ilana- 
j niah, Mishael, and Azariah ; 

I government of provinces and to military 
[commands; and it has often happened 
that favourite court otticers have stepped 
at once into the post of- grand vizier, or 
chief minister, and other high offices 
of state, without having previously been 
abroad in the world as pashas and mili- 
tary commanders. How well this agrees 
to and illustrates the usage of the Bab- 
ylonian court, will clearly appear to the 
reader without particular indication. See 
Habesci’s * Ottoman Empire Tavernier’s 
'lielation de ITnterieiir du Serail du 
Hrand Seigneur.’ ” 

6. Norn among these were of the children 
of Jndalu That i.s, these were a part of 
those who were selected. They are men- 
tioned because they became so prominent 
in the transactions which are subse<j[uent- 
ly recorded in this hook, and because 
they evinced such extraordinary virtue 
in the development of the principles in 
which they had been trained, and in the 
remarkable trials through which they were 
called to pass. It does not appear that 
they are mentioned here particularly on 
account of any distinction of birth, or 
rank ; tflr though they were among the 
noble and promising youth of the land, 
yet it is clear that others of the same 
rank and promise also were selected. 
Ver. 11. The phrase “tiie children of 
Judah” is only another term to denot(j 
that they were Hebrews. They huhmged 
to the tribe, or the kingdom of Judah, 

<[f IhtnifL Tlii.s name — — means 

properly of God; that is, one who 

acts as judge iii the name of God. Why 
this name was given to him is not known. 
We cannot, Itowcver, fail to be struck with 
its appropriateness, as the events of his 
life showed. .Nor is it known whether ho 
helonged to th(3 royal fiimily, or to Iho 
nobles of thijilaml, but as the selection 
was made from that class it is probable. 
Those who were at first carried into cap- 
tivity were selected exclusively from th<‘ 
more elevuifced cla,sses of society, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
Daniel belonged to a family of rank aaid 
consequence. The Jews say that ho was 
of the royal family, and was descended 
from Hezekiah, and cite his history in 
confirmation of the prophecy addressed 
by Isaiah to that monarch, “ Of thy eons 
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7 Unto wLiom the prince of the 
eunuchs gave names: for he gave 
unto Daniel iJie name of ^ Belteshaz- 
^c. 4 8, 5.12. 


whicli shall issue from thee, which thou 
shalt heget, shall they take away j and 
they shall he eunuchs in the palace of 
the king of Babylon.^^ Isa. sxxix. 7. 
Comp. Intro. | 1. f ffmimimh, Ilmliadf 
and Azarialu Of the rank, and early 
history of these young men, nothing is 
known. They became celebrated for their 
refusal to worship the golden image set 
up by NebuchadnezKar. Ch. iii. 12. seq. 

7, Unfo xcltom the prince of the eumichs 
gave nnmee. This praetico is common in 
Oriental courts, The captive youths 
referred to in the Notes on ver. 5, in the 
Turkish court also receive new names, 
that is, Mohammedan names, their former 
names being Christian,” Piet, Bible, It 
is pomible that this changing of their 
names may have been designed to make 
them forget their country, and their re- 
ligion, and to lead th%m more entirely to 
identify themselves with the people in 
whose service they are now to be em- 
ployed, though nothing of this is inti- 
mated in the history. Such a change, it 
is easy to conceive, might do much to 
make them feel that they were identified 
with the people among whom they were 
adopted, and to make them forget the 
customs and opinions of their own coun- 
try. It is a circumstance which may give 
.some additional probability to this sup- 
position, that it is quite a common thing 
now at missionary stations to give new 
names to the children who are taken into 
the boarding-gehools, and especially the 
names of the Christian benefactors at 
whose expense they are supported. Comp, 
also Gen. xli. 45. Another reason, of the 
same general character, for this change 
of names may have been, that the name 
of the true God constitu|gd a imrt of 
their own names, and that thus they 
wei'e constantly reminded of him and his 
worship. In the new names given them, 
the appellation of some of the idols wor- 
shipped in Babylon was incorporated, and 
this might serve as remembrancers of the 
divinities to whose service it was doubt- 
less the intention to win them. ^ For he 
f/uce unto Daniel the name Belteshazzar, 

The name Belteshazzar — , js 
compounded of two words, and means, 


zar, and to Hananiah, of Shadracli; 
and to Mishael, of Meshach ; and to 
Azariah, of Abed-nego, 


according to Gesenius, BeVs prince ; that 
is, he whom Bel favours. Bd -was the 
principal divinity worshipped at Babylon 
(Notes, Isa. xlvi. 1), and this name would, 
therefore, be likely to impress the youth- 
ful Daniel with the idea that he was a 
favoui-ite of this divinity’-, and to attract 
him to his service. It was a liattering 
distinction that he was one of the favour- 
ites of the principal god worshipped in 
Babylon, and this -was not improbably 
designed to turn his attention from the 
God whose name had been incorporated 
in bis own. The giving of this name 
seemed to imply, iu the apprehension of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that the spirit of the 
gods was in him on -whom it was conferred. 
See ch. iv, 8, 9. Mananiakf 

of Shadraeh, The name Ilananiah — 

— means, Whom Jehovah has 
graciously given,” and is the same with 
Ananias (Gr., x\vavcag\ and would serve 
to remind its possessor of the name of 
Jehovah, and of his mercy. The name 

Shadraeh — 'H’llT'i’ — according to Lors- 
bach, means yoia^^ friend of the king ; ac- 
cording to Bohlen, it means rejo icing m the 
way, and this last signification is the one 
which Gesenius prefers. In either signifi- 
cation it would contribute to a forgetfulness 
of the interesting signifieancy of the former 
name, and tend to obliterate the remem- 
brance of the early training in the ser- 
vice of Jehovah. ^ And to Mishael, of 

Meshach. The name Alislmd — 

— means w’/io is what God is ? — from 
'P, who, , what, and , God. It would 
thus be a remembrance of the greatness 
of God; of his supremacy over all his 
creatures, and of ins incomparable ex- 
altation over the universe. The significa- 
tion of the name Meshach — — is 

less known. The Persian word means 
otncula, a little sheep (Gesenius), but 
why this name was given we are not 
informed. Might it have been on ac- 
count of his beauty., his gentleness, his 
lamh-like disposition? If so, nothing 
perhaps would he better fitted to turn 
away the thoughts from the Great God, 
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8 Tf But Daniel purpos-ed in his 
heart; that he would not dofilo him- 
self ^Yith the portion ^ of the king's 
^ Dijut. 32. C8; Eze. 4. 13; Una. 9.3, 


nnd his sorricfi, to hiiiiseir. And to 
Azarialif of Abed-ner/o, The mime A::fU’iah 

— ^ ? 1 1 ?. — nieans, whom Jehovah hdpSf 

fro)u and the same as 

Jehovah. This name, therefore, had a 
striking significaney, and wonhl be a con- 
stant remembrancer of the true God, and 
of the value of his favour and protection. 

The name Ahed-nerjo — t j i ;? > — means, 
a servant of Nego, or perhaps of Nvho — 

T J . This word (*Ve&o), among the Chal- 
deans, probably denoted the planet Mer- 
cury. This planet was worshipped by ■ 
them, and by the Arabs, as the celestial 
scribe, or writer. See Notes on Isa. 
xlvi. 1. The divine worship paid to this 
planet by the Chaldeans is attested, says 
Geseiiins, by the many compound proper 
names of which this name forms a part; 
as Nebuchadnezzar, Nebiishasban, and 
others mentioned in classic writers; as 
Nabonedus, Nabonassar, Nabouabus, ifee. 
This change of name, therefore, was de- 
signed to denote a consecration to the 
service of this idol-god, and the change 
was eminently adapted to make him to 
whom it was given forget the true God to 
whom, in earlier days, he had been 
de VO ted. It was only extraordinary grace 
which could have kept these youths in 
the paths of their early training, and in 
the faithful service of that God to whom 
they had been early consecrated, amidst 
the temptations by which they were now 
siirroinidod in a foreign land, and the 
inlluences which were employed to alien- 
ate them from the God of their fathers- 
S. /Jut Daniel purposed in his heart. 
Evidently in concurrence with the youths 
who had been selected with him. See 
vs. 11-13. Daniel, it seems, formed this 
as a d^wided purpose, and 7neant to carry 
it into effect as a matter of principle, 
though he designed to secure his object, 
if pi)ssible, by making a request that he 
juight be allowed to pursue that course 
( vcr. 1 1), and wished not to give offence, 
or lu provoke opposition. What would 
have been the result if he had not ob- 
tained permission, wo know not, but the 
probability is, that he would have thrown 


meat, Bor with the wine which he 
drank : therefore he requested of the 
prince of the eunuchs that he might 
not defile himself. 


himself upon the protection of God, as he 
afterwards did (ch. vi.), and would have 
done what he considered to be duty, re- 
gardless of consequences. Tim course 
Which he^ took saved him from the trial, 
for the prince of the eunuchs was willing 
to allow him to make the experiment, 
ver. 14. It is alway.s better, even where 
there is decided xn-ineiple, and a settled 
purpose in a matter, to obtain an object 
by a peaceful request, than to attempt to 
secure it by violence. That he woidd 
not defile himself with the 2yirtion of the 
king* 8 meat. Notes, ver. 5. The word 
which is rendered defile himself — ir>? 
i from — is commonly used in con- 
nection with redemg^tion, its first and 
usual meaning being to redeem, to ran- 
som. In later Hebrew, however, it means, 
to be defiled; to be polluted; to be un- 
clean. The connect foa between these sig- 
nifications of the word is not apparent, 
unless, as redemption was accomplished 
with the shedding of blood, rendering the 
place where it was shed defiled, the idea 
came to be permanently attached to the 
word. The defilement here referred to 
in the case of Daniel, probably was, that 
by partaking of this food ho might, in 
some way, be regarded as countenancing 
idolatry, or as lending his sanction to a 
mode of living which was inconsistent 
with his principles, and which was peril- 
ous to his health and morals. The Syriac 
renders this simply, that he v^endd not e«f, 
without implying that there wouhl bo 
defilement, f d/or with the wine which 
he drank. As being contrary to his jirin- 
ciples, and perilous to his morals and 
happiness. Therefore he requested of 
the prince of the eunuchs that he might not 
defile himself. That he might be per- 
mitted to abstain from the luxuries set 
before him. It would seem from this, that 
he represented to the prince of the 
eunuchs the real danger which he appre- 
hended, or the real cause why he wished 
to abstain-~that he would regard the use 
of these viands as contrary to the habits 
which he had formed; as a violation of 
the principles of his religion; and as, in 
Ms circumstances, wjpong as well as peril- 
ous, This he presented as a request. He 
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asked it, tkereforo, as a favour, prefer- 
Ing to use mild and gentle means for 
securing the object, rather than to put 
himself in the attitude of open resistance 
to the wishes of the monarch. What 
reasons influenced him to choose this 
course, and to ask to be permitted to live 
on a more temperate and absteinimis diet, 
^ye are not informed. Assuming, how- 
ever, what is apparent from the whole 
narrative, that he had been educated in 
the doctrines of the true religion, and in 
the jn’ineiples of temperance, it is not 
difficult to conceive what reasons loonld 
influence a virtuous youth in such eircum- 
stanees, and we cannot be in much dan- 
ger of error in suggesting the following ; 
(1.) It is not improbable that the food 
which was offered him had been, in some 
way, connected with idolatry, and that 
his participation in it would be construed 
as countenancing the worship of idols. 
Calvin, It is known that a part of the 
animals offered in sacriflee was sold in 
the market,* and known, also, that splendid 
entertainments were often made in honour 
of particular idols, and on the sacrifices 
which had been offered to them. Comp. 
1 Cor. viii. Doubtless, also, a considerable 
part of the food which was served up at 
tlio royal table consisted of articles which, 
by the Jewish law, were prohibited as 
unclean. It was represented by the pro- 
XJliets, as one part of the evils of a cap- 
tivity in a foreign land, that the people 
would ho under a necessity of eating that 
which w'aa regarded as unclean. Thus, in 
Ezekiel iv. 33 : And the Lord said. Even 
thus shall the children of Israel eat their 
defiled bread among the Gentiles, whither 
I will drive them.” Hosea ix. 3 : They 
shall not dwell in the Lord’s land, but 
Ephraim shall return to Egypt ; and shall 
eat unclean things in Assyria.” Rosen- 
niiiller remarks on this passage (Alte u. 
nuue Morgenland, 1070), **It W'as cus- 
tomary among the ancients to bring a 
portion of that which was eaten and 
drank as an offering to the gods, as a 
sign of thankful recognition that all which 
men enjoy is their gift. Among the Ro- 
mans these gifts were called libamina, so 
that with each meal there was connected 
an act of offering. Hence Daniel and his 
friends regarded that which was brought 
from the royal table as food which had 
been offered to the gods, and therefore as 
impure.” (2.) Daniel and his friends 
were, doubtless, restHUined from partaking 


of the food and drink offered to them by 
a regard to the principles of temperance 
in which they had been educated, and by 
a fear of the consequences w’^hich would 
follow from indulgence. They had evi- 
dently been trained in the "ways of strict 
temperance. But now new scenes open- 
ecT to them, and new temptations were 
before them. They were among strangers. 
They were noticed and flattered. They 
had an opportunity of indulging in the 
pleasures of the table, such as captive 
youth rarely enjoyed. This opportunity, 
there can bo no doubt, they regarded as a 
temptation to their virtue, and as in the 
highest degree perilous to their principles, 
and they, therefore, sought to resist the 
temptation. They Were cax)tives — exiles 
from their country — in circumstances of 
great depression and humiliation, and 
they did not wish to forgot that circum- 
stance. Calvin, Their land was in ruins ; 
the temple where they and their fathers 
had worshipped had been desecrated and 
plundered; their kindred and country- 
men wore pining in exile; everything 
called them to a mode of life which would 
be in accordance with these melancholy 
facts, and they, doubtless, felt that it 
would be in every way inappropriate for 
them to indulge in luxurious living, and 
revel in the pleasures of a banquet. But 
they were also, doubtless, restrained from 
these indulgences by a reference to the 
I dangers which would follow. It required 
not great penetration or experience, in- 
deed, to perceive, that in their circum- 
stances — young men as they were sud- 
denly noticed and honoured — compliance 
would bo perilous to their virtue ; but it 
did require uncommon strength of prin- 
ciple to meet the temptation. Rare has 
i been the stern virtue among young men 
' which could resist so strong allurements; 
seldom, comparatively, h.ave those w’-ho 
have been unexpectedly thrown, in the 
course of events, into the tciiiptations of 
a great city, in a foreign land, and flatter-* 
ed by the attention of those in the higher 
w'alks of life, been sufficiently firm in jirin- 
ciple to assert the early principles of tem- 
perance and virtue in which they may have 
been trained. R.are has it >>een that a 
youth in such circumstances w'ould form 
the steady purpose not to ^ defile himself’ 
by the tempting allurements set before 
him, and that, at all hazards, he ivould 
adhere to the principles in which he had 
been educated. 
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9 Now God had, broiiglit ■ Daniel 
into ^ favour and ..tender love .with 
the prince of the eunuchs, 

10 And the prince of the eunuchs 
said unto Daniel, I fear my lord 
the king, who hath appointed your 

Gcut. 39.21; Prov. 16. 7. 

9, had hrovfpit Darnel into 
faeoiir. Comp, Gen. xxxi.v. 21; Prov, 
xvi. 'I, By what means this had been 
done is not mentioned. It may be pre- 
sumed, however, that it was by the 
attracUvenesa of his person and manners, 
and hy the evidence of promising talent 
which he had evinced. Whatever were 
the means, however, two things are 
worthy of notice: (1.) Ihe effect of this 
on the subsequent furtunes of Daniel. It 
%vas to him a great advantage, that by the 
friendship of this man he was enabled to 
carry out the purposes of temperance and 
religion -which he had formed, without 
coming in conflict with those -wdio were in 
power, (2.) God was the author of the 
favour which was thus shown to Daniel. 
It was by a controlling influence which 
he exerted, that this result had been 
secured, and Daniel trace<l it directly to 
him. We may hence learn that the favour 
of others towards us is to bo traced to the 
hand of God, and if we are prospered in 
the W’orld, and are permitted to enjoy the 
friendship of those who have it in their 
power to benelit us, thmigh it may be on 
account of our personal qualifications, we 
should learn to attribute it all to God. 
There would have been great reason to 
apprehend ]-jeforehand, that the refusal of 
Danhd and his companions to partake of 
the food prepared for them would have 
been construed as an affront offered to the 
king, especiallyif it was understood to be 
on the ground that they regarded it as 
defiktmnt or pollution to partake of it; 
but God oveiTuled it all so as to secure the 
favour of tho.se in power. 

10. And the 2'>rinee of the eunuchs said 
unto Daniel, If-ar imj lord the king. He 
Ttvas apprehensive that if Daniel appeared 
less healthful, or cheerful, or beautiful, 
than it was supposed he woidd under the 
prescribed mode of life, it -would be eon- 
stTued as disobedience of the commands 
of the king on his part, and that it would 
be inferred that the wan and emaciated ; 
appearance of Daniel wuis caused by the 
fact that the food which had been ordered 

9 


meat and your drink : for “why 
should he see your faces ^ -worse 
liking than the children VYhicIi 
ard of your c sort? then shall ye 
make 7M endanger my head to the 
king. 


b Sadder, c term, or, contirnmnee. 



I had not been furnished, but had been 
embezzled by the officer who had it in 
charge. We have only to rememher the 
strict and arbitrary nature of Oriental 
monarchies to see that there was just 
grounds for the apprehensions here ex- 
pressed. % Dor whj should he see your 
faces worse liking, Marg., sadder. The 
Hebrew word — — means properly, 

angry; and then morose, gloomy, sad. 
The primary idea seems to be, that 
of any painful, or unpleasant emotion 
of the mind which depict.? itself on 
the countenance — whether anger, sorrow, 
envy, lowness of spirits, &c, Greek, 
oKvdptmrd — stem, gloomy, sad. Matt. vi. 
16 ; Luke xxiv. 17. Hero the reference 
is not to the expression of angry feelings 
in the countenance, but to the counte- 
nance as fallen away by fasting, or poor 
living. ^ Than the ohildi'en. The youths, 
or young men. The same word is here 
used which occurs in ver. 4. Comp. Notes 
on that verse. *|[ Which are of your sort. 
Marg., term, or continuance. The Hebrew 
word here used — — means properly, 

a circle, or circuit ; lienee an age, and then 
the men of an age, a generation. Gc- 
seniua. The word is not used, however, 
in the Scriptures elsewhere in this sense. 
Elsewhere it is rendered joy, or rejoicing. 
Job. hi. 22^ Ps. xliii. 4, xlv. 15, Ixv. 12; 
Prov. xxiii. 24; Isa. xvi. 10, xxxv. 2, Ixv. 
IS ; Jcr. xlviii. 33 ; Hos. ix. 1 ; Joel i. 16. 
This meaning it has from the usual sense 
of the verb — — to exult, or rejoice. 
The verb properly means to move in a 
circle; then to dance in a circle; and then 
to exult or rejoice. The word ^‘circle/* 
as often used now to denote those of a 
certain class, rank, or character, would 
accurately express the sense here. Thus 
we speak of those in the religious circles, 
in the social circles, d;c. The reference 
here is to those of the same class with 
Daniel ; to wit, in the arrangements made 
for presenting them before the king. Gr., 
owTikiKa hfiojv — of your age, Then shall 
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11 'Then- said Daniel to^ Mclzar, 
whom the prince of the eunuchs 
had set over Daniel, Ilananiah, 
Mishacl, and Azariah, 

12 Prove thy servantSy I heseech 

a Or, the steioa7’d. 


ye mahe me endemget' my head to the king. 
As if he had disregaMed the orders givea 
him, or Bad embesiRled what had' been 
provided for these youths, and had fur- 
nished them with inferior hire. In the 
arbitrary courts of the East, nothing wmuld 
be more natural than that such an appa- 
rent failure in the performance of what 
was enjoined would i>eril his life. The 
word here used, and rendered nmice me 
endanger — 3'in — occurs nowliere else 
in the Bible. It means, in Piel, to 
make guilty; to cause to forfeit. Greek, 
mtahiKaaare — yon will eoudexun, or eause 
me to be eondemnod. 

11. 71iea said Daniel to Mehar, whom 

the prince of the eunuchs had set over 
Daniel; &c. Marg. or, the steward. It is 
not easy to determine whether the word 
here used — — Mclzar, isf to be re- 

gai'ded as a proper name, or the name of 
an office. It occurs nowhere else, except 
inver. 16 of this chapter, applied to the 
same person. Geseniiis regards it as 
denoting the name of an office in the 
Babylonian courts — master of the wine, 
chief butler. Others regard it as meaning 
a treasurer. The word is still In use in 
Persia. The Vulgate renders it as a 
proper name— i/a7«sar ; and so the Syriac 
— Meshitzar ; and so the Greek— 'A^icXeraj 
— Amelsad. The use of the article in the 
word — — would seem to imply that 

it denoted the name of an office, and 
nothing would ho more probable than 
that the actual furnishing of the daily 
portion of food wmuld be entrusted to a 
steward, or to some incumbent of an office 
inferior to that sustained hy Ashpenaz. 
Ver. 3. 

12. Prove thy servants, I heseech thee, 
ten days. A period which would indicate 
the probable result of the entire experi- 
ment. If during that period there were 
no indications of diminished health, 
beauty, or vigour, it would not he unfair 
to presrmo that the experiment in behalf 
of temperance would be successful, and it 
would not be improper then to ask that it 
might be continued longer. ^ And let ^ 


thee, ten days ; and let them give 
us ^ pulse to eat, and ’tvater to 
drink. 

13 Then let out conn ten ances be 
looked upon before thee, and the 

• ^ Of pulse, that ive may eat. That im nuvj. 


them give m jpidse to caU Marg. of 
pulse that ice may eat. Heb. ‘^Let them 
give us of pulse, and we will eat.^ The 
\yord pulse with us means leguminous 
plants with thin seeds,* that is, plants 
with a pericarp, or seed-vessel, of two 
valves, having the seeds fixed to one 
suture only. In popular language tlie 
legumeAB called a pod; as a, pea-pod, or 
bean-pod, and the word is commonly ap- 
plied to peas or beans. The liebrew 
word — S'pl — would properly have re- 
ference to seeds of any kind — from 
zdra, to disperse, to scatter seed, to sow. 
Then it would refer to plants that bear 
seed, of all kinds, and would be by no 
means limited to pulse — as peas or beans. 
It is rendered by Geseniiis, seed-herbs^ 
greens, vegetables ; i. e. vegetable food, 
siieh as was eaten in a half-fast, opposed 
to meats and the more delicate kinds of 
food.” The word occurs only here and in 
ver. 16. It is rendered in the Vulgate, 
legumina ; and in the Greek, djrS rwy 
GTTspgurcnv — <from seeds.' It is not a 
proper construction to limit this to pulse, 
or to suppose that Daniel desired to live 
solely on peas or beans, but the fair inter- 
pretation is to apply it to that which 
grows up from seeds ; such, probably, as 
would be sown in a garden, or, as wa 
would now express it, vegetable diet. It 
was designed as an experiment — and w*as 
a very interesting one — to show the legiti- 
mate effect of such a diet in promoting 
beauty and health, and the result i.g 
worthy of special notice as contrasted 
with a more luxurious mode of life. And 
water to drink. This, also, tvus a rnost 
mteresting and important Experiment, to 
show that wine was not necessary to pro- 
duce healthfulness of appearance, or 
manly strength and beauty. It wms an 
experiment to illustrate the effect of cold 
water as a beverage, made by an interest- 
ing group of young men, W'lien sur- 
rounded by great tom} 4 a lions, and is, 
therefore, worthy of panicular attention. 

VB. Then hi our countenances he looked 
ujton. One of the objects to be secured by 
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countenance of tbe cliiklren that eat 
of the portion of the king’s meat : 
and as thou seest, deal with thy 
servants., 

14 So he consented to them in this 
matter, and proved them ten days. 


this whole was to promote their per- 
sonal beauty, and their healthful appear- 
ance (vs- 4, 5), and Daniel was willing 
that the trial should ]>o made with re- 
ference to that, and that a judgment 
should be formed from the observed eifect 
of their temperate mode of life. The 
Hebrew word rendered coxintenanee-^ 
n^“)p — is not limited to the face, as the 
word countenance is ■with us. It refers to 
the whole appearance, the form, the 
* looks and the expression here is equiva- 
lent to, * Then look on us, and see what 
the result has been, and deal with us ac- 
cordingly.’ The Greek is, ai idsai iifiwp — 
our appearance, Of the children. 
Youths j young men. Hotes, ver. 4. The 
reference is, probably, to the Chaldean 
youths who were trained up amidst the 
luxuries of the court. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the reference is to Hebrew 
youths who were less scrupulous than 
Daniel and his companions. ^ And as 
thou seestf deal with thy servants. As the 
result shall be. That is, let us be pre- 
sented at court, and promoted or not, as 
the result of our mode of living shall be. 
What the effect would have been if there 
had been a failure, we are not informed. 
Whe&er it would have endangered their 
lives, or whether it would have been 
merely a forfeiture of the proffered hon- 
ours and advantages, we have no means 
of determining. It is evident that Daniel 
had no apprehension as to the issue. 

14. 'jSb he consented to them in this mat- 
ter. Heb., ‘he heard them in this thing.’ 
The experiment 'was such, since it was to 
be for so short a time, that he ran little 
risk in the matter, as at the end of the 
ten days he supposed that it would be 
easy to change their mode of diet if the 
trial was uns)«tccessful. 

15. And at the end of ten days their 
cou/itennnce.s appeared fairer. Heb.j 
^ycod d is, tlie 3 * appeared more beau- 
tiful and liealfhful. The experiment was 
suceessiul. Tloo’e -was no diminution of 
beauty, of vigour, or of the usual indica- 
tions of health. One of the results of a 


15 And at the end of ton clays 
their countenances appeared fairer 
and fatter in flesh than ali the child- 
ren -wMcIi did eat the portion of the 
king’s meat. 


course of temperance appears in the coun- 
tenance, and it is among the wise ap- 
pointments of God that it should be so. 
He has so made us, that -while the other 
parts of the body may be protected 
from the gaze of men, it is necessary 
that the /ace should be exposed. Hence 
he has made the countenance the prin- 
cipal seat of expression, for the chief 
muscles which indicate expression have 
their location there. See the valuable 
work of Sir Charles Bell on “ The 
Anatomy of Expression.” London, 1844. 
Hence there are certain nurrks of guilt 
and vice which always are indicated in 
the countenance. God has so made us 
that the drunkard and the glutton must 
proclaim their own guilt and shame. The 
bloated face, the haggard aspect, the look 
of folly, the “heaviness of the eye, the 
disposition to squint, and to see double, 
and a forcible elevation of the eyebrow to 
counteract the dropping of the upper eye- 
lid, and preserve the eyes from closing,” 
are all marks which God has appointed 
to betray and expose the life of indul- 
gence. Arrangements are made for these 
expressions in the very anatomy of the 
face, and no art of man *6011 prevent it, 
Bell, on the Anatomy of Expression, p. 
106. God meant that if man would he 
intemperate he should himself proclaim it 
to the world, and that his fellow-men 
should be apprized of his guilt. This was 
intended to be one of the safeguards of 
virtue. The young man who will be in- 
temperate hioxos what the result must be. 
He is apprized of it in the loathsome 
aspect of every drunkard whom ho meets, 
lie knows that if he yields himself to in- 
dulgence in intoxicating drink, he must 
soon proclaim.it himself to the wide world. 
Ho matter how beautiful, or fresh, or 
blooming, or healthful, he may now be ; 
no matter how bright the eye, or ruddy 
the cheek, or eloquent the tongue, the 
eye, and the cheek, and the tongue, will 
soon become indices of his manner of 
life, and the loathsomeness and offenshm- 
ness of the once heaulifal and blooming 
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IG Thus Melzar took away the 
portion of their meat, and the wine 


countenance must pay the penalty of Ms 
folly. And in like manner, and for the 
same reason, the countenance is an indi- 
cation of temperance and purity. The 
bright and steady eye, the blooming 
check, the lips that eloquently or grace- 
fully utter the sentiments of virtue, pro- 
claim the purity of the life, and are the 
natural indices to our fellow men that we 
live in accordance with the great and 
benevolent laws of our nature, and are 
among the rewards of temperance and 
virtue. 

16. Thus 3fehar tooJe mom/ the portion 
of their 7neat, Pouhtless permanently. 
The experiment had been satisfactory, 
and it was inferred that if the course of 
temperance could he practised for ten 
days without unhappy results, there would 
he safety in suffering it to be continued. 
We may remark on this : 1. That the ex- 
periment was a most important one, not 
only for the object then immediately in 
view, but for furnishing lessons of per- 
manent instruction adapted to future 
times. It was worth one such trial, and 
it was desirable to have'ono such illustra- 
tion of the effect of temperance recorded. 
There are so strong propensities in our 
nature to indulgence ; there are so many 
temptations set before the young j there 
is so much that allures in a luxurious 
mode of life, and so much of eonviviality 
and happinessls supposed to be connected 
with the social glass, that it was well to 
have a fair trial made, and that the result 
should be recorded for the instruction of 
future times. II. It was especially de- 
sirable that the experiment should he 
made of the effect of strict abstinence 
from the use of wine. Distilled liquors 
were indeed then unknown j but alcohol, 
the intoxicating principle in all ardent 
spirits, then existed, as it does now, in 
wine, and was then, as it is now, of the 
same nature as when found in other sub- 
stances. It was in the use of wine that 
the principal danger of intemperance then 
lay,- and it may be added, that in refer- 
ence to a very large class of persons of 
both sexes, it is in the use of wine that 
the principal danger always lies. There 
are multitudes, especially of young men, 
who are in little or no danger of becoming 
intemperate from the use of the stronger | 


that they should drink; and gave 
them pulse. 


kinds of intoxicating drinks. They would 
never hegin with them. But the use of 
wine is so respectable in the view of the 
upper classes of society; it is deemed so 
essential to the banquet; it constitutes so 
much, apparently, a mark of distinction, 
from the fact that ordinarily only the 
rich can a,fford to indulge in it ; its use is 
regarded extensively as so proper for even 
refined and delicate females, and is so 
often sanctioned by their participating in 
it ; it is so difiieult to frame an argument 
against it that will be decisive; there is so 
much that is plausible that may be said 
in favour or in. justification of its use, and 
it is so much sanctioned by the ministers of 
religion, and by those of influence in the 
churches, that one of the principal dangers 
of the young arises from the temptation 
to indulgence in wine, and it was well 
that there should be a fair trial of the com- 
parative benefit of total abstinence. A 
trial could scarcely have been made un- 
der better cireiimstances than in the ease 
before us. There was eveiy inducement 
to indulgence which is ever likely to 
occur ; there was as much to make it a 
mere matter oi principle to abstain from 
it as can be found now in any circum- 
stances, and the experiment was as tri- 
nmphant and satisfactory as could bo 
desired. III. The result of the experi- 
ment. (a) It was com^fiete and satisfac- 
tory. 3lore was accomplished in the 
matter of the trial by abstinence than by 
indulgence. Those who abstained were 
more healthful, more beautiful, more 
vigorous than the others. And there was 
nothing miraculous — nothing that occur- 
red in that case which does not occur in 
similar cases. Sir J, Chardin remarks, 
respecting those whom ho had seen in the 
East, that the countenances of the 
keehicks [monks] are in fact more rosy 
and smooth than those of others ; and that 
those who fast much, I mean the Arme- 
nians and the Greeks, are, notwifhsrand- 
ing, very beautiful, sparkliisg with health, 
with a clear and lively countenance/^ 
He also takes notice of the vcvj great 
abstemiousness of the Brahmins in the 
Indies, who lodge on the ground, abstain 
from music, from all sorts of agreeable 
smells, who go very meanly clothed, are 
almost always wet, either by going into 
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water, or by rain, yet,” says be, “ I bate 
seen also many of them very bandsome 
and boaltbful.” linrmar’s Observa. ii. 
pp. 112, 113. (b) The experiment has 

often been made, and with equal success, 
in modern times, and especially since the 
commeneement of the temperance re- 
formation, and an opportunity has been 
given of fuMiishing the most decisive 
proofs of the effects of temperance in con- 
trast with indulgence in the use of wine, 
and of other intoxicating drinks. This 
experiment has been made on a wide 
scale, and with the same result. It is 
demonstrated, as in the case of Daniel, 
that will be secured of that which 

men are so anxious usually to obtain, and 
of that which it is desirable to obtain, than 
can be by indulgence, (1.) There will be 
^‘‘more” beauty of personal appearance. 
Indulgence in intoxicating drinks leaves 
its traces on the countenance — the skin, 
the eye, the nose, the w’hole expression— 
as God vieant it should. See Notes on 
ver. 15. No one can hope to retain beauty 
of complexion or eouutenance who in-, 
diilges freely in the use of intoxicating 
drinks. (2.) More’’ clearness of mind 
and inteileetual vigour can be secured by 
abstinence than by iiidulg-ence. Tt is true 
tlnit, as was often the case with Byron 
and Burns, stimulating drinks may excite 
the mind to brilliant tempm-ary efforts; 
but the effect soon ceases, and the mind 
makes a compensation for its over-worked 
powers by sinking down below its proper 
level as it had been excited above. It 
will demand a I'lenalty in “the exhausted 
energies, and in the incapacity for even its 
usual efforts, and unless the exhausting 
stimulus be again applied, it cannot rise 
even to its usual level, and when often 
applied, the mind is divested of all its 
elasticity and vigour : the physical frame 
loses its power to endure the excitement ; 
and the light of genius is 2)ut out, 'and the 
body sinks to the grave. He who wishes 
to make the most of his mind in the long 
run, whatever genius he may bo endowed 
with, will be a temperate man. His 
powers will be retained uniformly at a 
higher elevation, and they will maintain 
tlieir balance and their vigour longer. 
(3.) The same is true in regard to every- 
thing which requires vigour of body. 
The Roman soldier, who carried his eagle 
around the world, and who braved the 
dangers of every clime — equally bold and 
vigorous, and hardy, and daring amidst 

9 ^- 


polar snows, and the burning sands of the 
equator, was a stranger to intoxicating 
drinks. He was allowed onljr vinegar 
and water, and his extraordinary vigour 
was the result of the most abstemious 
fare. The wrestlers in the Olympiac and 
Isthmian games, who did as much to give 
suppleness, vigour, and beauty to the 
body, as could be done by the most care- 
ful training, abstained from the use of 
wine and all that would enervate. Since 
the temperance reformation commenced in 
this land, the experiment has been made 
in every way possible, and it has been 
settled that a man will do more work, and 
do it better; that he can bear more 
fatigue, can travel farther, can better 
endure the severity of cold in the winter, 
and of toil in the heat of summer, by 
strict temperance, than he can if he in- 
dulges in the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Never was the result of an experiment 
more uniform than this has been ; never 
has there been a case where the testimony 
of those who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing it, was more decided and 
harmonious ; never was there a question 
in regard to the effect of a certain course 
on health in which the testimony of phy- 
sicians have been more uniform ; and 
never has there ])een a question in regard 
to the amount of labour which a man 
could do, on which the testimony of re- 
spectable farmers, and master mechanics, 
and overseers of public works, could be 
more deckled. (4.) The full force of these 
remarks about temperance in general, 

; applies to the use of wine. It was in 
, respect to leine thiit the experiment before 
j us was made, and it is this which gives it, 

! in a great degree, its value and import- 
ance. Distilied spirits were then un- 
known, but it was of importance that a 
fair experiment should be made of the 
effect of abstinence from wine. The great 
danger of intemperance, taking the world 
at large, has been, and is still, from the 
use of w'iue. This danger affects par- 
ticularly the upper classes in society, and 
young men. It is by the use of wine, in 
a great majority of instances, that the 
peril commences, and that the habit of 
drinking is formed. Let it be remem- 
bered, also, that the intoxicating princi- 
ple ^ the same in wine as in any other 
drink that produces intemperance. It is 
alcohol— tliQ same substance precisely, 
whether it be driven off* by heat from 
wine, beer, or cider, and condensed by 
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IT As for these four children, 
Gi>d gaye them knowledge and skill 
in all learning and wisdom : and 


distillation, or whether iti'emain in these 
liquids without being distilled. It is 
neither more or less intoxicating in one 
form than it is in the other. It is only 
more condensed and concentrated in one 
ease than in the other ; better capable of 
jjreservation, and more convenient for 
purposes of commerce. JSivery przncipkf 
therefore, which applies to the temperance 
cause at all applies to the use of wine j 
and every consideration derived from 
health, beauty, vigour, length of days, 
reputation, property, or salvation, which 
should induce a young man to abstain 
from ardent s^oirits at all should induce 
him to abstain, as Daniel did, from the 
use of wine. 

17. Aii for these fowr children. On the 
word children, see hTotes on ver. 4. Comp, 
ver. 6. *[[ God gave them hioioledge and 

skill. See Notes on ver. 9. There is no 
reason to suppose that in the ^'knowledge 
and skill” here referred to, it is meant to 
he implied that there was anything 
miraculous, or that there was any direct 
inspiration. Inspiration was evidently 
confined to Daniel, and pertained to what 
is spoken of under the head of ‘‘ visions 
and dreams.'” The fixct that all this was 
to be attributed to God as his gift, is in 
accordance with the common method of 
speaking in the Scriptures ; and it is also 
in accordance with fact, that all know- 
ledge is to be traced to God. See Ex, 
xxxi. 2, 3. God formed the intellect; he 
preserves the exercise of reason; he fur- 
nishes us instructors ; he gives us clear- 
ness of, perception ; he enables us to take 
advantage of bright thoughts and happy 
suggestions which occur in our own 
minds, as much as he sends rain, and 
dew, and sunshine on the fields of the 
husbandman, and endows him with skill. 
Comp. Isa. xxviii. 26, For his God doth 
instruct him.-” The knowledge and skill 
which we may acquire, therefore, should 
be as much attributed to God as the suc- 
cess of the farmer should. Comp. Job 
xxxii. 8, *^For there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty glleth 
them understanding.” In the case before 
us, there is no reason to doubt that the 
natural powers of these young men had 
been diligently applied during the three 


a Daniel had understanding in all 
visions and dreams. 

Or, he made Danid understand. 


years of their trial (ver. 5), and under the 
advantages of a strict course of tem- 
perance, and that the knowledge here 
spoken of was the result of ^i^teh an appli- 
cation to their studies. On the meaning 
of the words “knowledge” and “skill” 
here, see Notes on ver. 4. <j[ In. all learn- 
ing, and wisdom. See also N otes on ver, 4. 
^ And Daniel had understanding. Show- 
ing that in that respect there was a 
special endowment in his case ; a kind of 
knowledge imparted wdiieh could he com- 
municated only by special inspiration.* 
The margin is, he made Daniel under- 
stand. The margin is in accordance with 
the Hebrew, but the sense is the same. 

In all visions. On the word rendered 
tus/ons — litp — -see Notes on Isa. i. 1, 
and Intro, to Isaiah, § 7, (4). It is a 
terai frequently employed in reference to 
prophee3q and designates the usual method 
by which future events were made known. 
The prophet Avas permitted to see those 
events as if tbe^" were made to pass 
before the eye, and to describe them as if 
they Avere objects of sight. Here the 
Avord seems to be used to denote all super- 
natural appearances; all that God per- 
mitted him to see that in any Avay 
shadowed forth the future. It would 
seem that men who were not inspired 
were permitted occasionally to behold 
such supernatural appearances, though 
they were not able to interpret them. 
Thus their attention would be particularly 
called to them, and they would be pre- 
pared to admit the truth of what the 
interpreter communicated to them. Comp, 
eh. iv., eh. v. 5, 6; Gen, xl. 5, xli. 1-7. 
Daniel Avas so endoAved that he could in- 
terpret the meaning of these mysterious 
appearances, and thus convo^y iinporhint 
messages to men. The same endoAvment 
had been conferred on Joseph Avhen in 
Egypt, See the passages referred to in 
Genesis, f And dreams. One of the 
ways by which the will of Gud ivas 
anciently communicated to men. See 
IntrOi to Isaiah, ^ 7, (2), and Notes on 
Job xxxiii, 14-lS, Daniel, like Josejdi 
before him, Avas suijeriiaturally emloAved 
to explain these messages Avhich God 
sent to men, or to unfold these preintima- 
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18 Xow at tlie end of tlie dajs that the 
King IkkI tsaia he thouid bring them in, 
then the prince oi the ciinuclis brought 
them in before XeimehadneE-zar. 

1 0 An d the king communed with them ,* 
and among them all was found none like 
a 1 Kings 10. 1—3; Ps, 119, 09, b Of, 


tions of coming events. This was a kind 
of knowledge which the Chaldeans par- 
ticularly .sought, and on which .they espe- 
cially prided tlieniselves, a.nd it was im- 
portant, in order to stain the pride of 
all human glory/’ and to make the wis- 
dom of the wise” in Babylon to be seen 
to be eomparative folly,” to endow one 
man from the land of the prophets in the 
most ample manner with this knowledge, 
as it was important to do the same tiling 
at the court of Pharaoh by the superior 
endowments of Joseph. Gen. xlL 8. 

IS. I^uw at tlic end of the dayn, &c. 
After three years. See ver. 5. f The 
prince of the eunucliH hrowjht them in. 
Daniel, his three friends, and the others 
who had been selected and trained for the 
-same piu'posj'e. 

19. And the Icing communed loifh them* 
Heb. * spake with them.’ l^robably he 
conversed with them on the points wdiich 
had constituted the principal subjects of 
their studies ; or he examined them. It 
is easy to imagine that this must have 
been to these young men a severe ordeal. 

And among them all was found none 
like Baniel, tfcc. Daniel and his three 
friends had pursued a course of strict 
temperance j they had come to their daily 
task -svith clear heads and pure hearts — 
free from the opprcKSsitm and lethargy of 
surfeit, and the excitement of wine; they 
had prosecuted ti/eir studies in the enjoy- 
ment of line health, and with the buoy- 
ousness and elasticity of spirit produced 
by temperance, and they now showed the 
result of such a course of training. Y oung 
men of tempernnee, other things being 
eipial, will greatly surpass others in their 
preparation fu-r the duties of life in any 
profession or calling. <|i Therefore stood 
they he/ore the ki ng. It is not said, indeed, 
that the others were not jiermitted also 
to stand before the monarch, but the 
o))ject- of the historian is to trace the 
means by which these youths rose to such 
emiaence and virtue. It“ is clear, how- 
ever, Unit whatever may have been the 
result on the others, the historian means 
to say that these young men rose to 


Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: 
therefore stood they before the king. 

20 And ■'tin all maUersof ivisdum 
understanding, that the king inquired of 
them, lie found them ten times better than 
all the magicians and astrologers that were 
in all his realm. 


higher eminence than they did, and were 
permitted, to stand nearer the throne. 
The phrase stood before the king,” is 
one which denotes elevated rank. They 
were employed in honourable offices at 
the court, and received peculiar marks of 
the royal favour. 

20. And in all matters of wisdom and 
understanding. Marg. ^ ofJ The Hebrew 
is, 'Everything of wisdom of understand- 
ing.’ The Greek, 'In all things of wis- 
dom and knowledge.’ The meaning is, 
in everything which required peculiar 
wisdom to urid^erstand and explain it. The 
points submitted were such as would ap- 
propriately come before the minds of the 
sages and magicians who were employed 
as counsellors at court. ^ He found them 
ten times better. Better counsellors ; bet- 
ter 'informed. Heb. 'ton hands above 
the magicians;’ that is, ten timeSf or 
)««ny times. In this sense the word ten 
is used in Gen. xx.xi. 7. 41; Xum. xiv, 
22 ; Xeh. iv. 12 ; Job xix. 3. They greatly 
surpassed them. Than all the magi- 
cians. Gr. e>raoi(5o0s. The Greek 
word means those singing to ; then those 
who propose to heal the sick by singing ; 
then those who practice magical arts or 
incantations — particularly with the idea of 
charming with songs; and then those who 
accomplish anything surpassing human 
power by mysterious and .supernatural 
means. Passoic. The Hebrew word 
:i'^P2i~)n—hhartammim — occurs only in the 
following places in the Scriptures, in all 
of which it is rendered magicianSf Gen. 
xU. 8, 24; Ex. vii. 11, 22, viL 7 (3), IS (14), 
19 {lb), ix. 11; Dan. i. 22, ii, 2. Erom 
this it appears that it applied only to the 
magicians in Egypt and in Babylon, and 
doubtless substasitially the same class of 
persons is referred to. It is fonini only 
in the plural number, perhaps implying 
that they formed eompraiies, or that they 
were always associated togotlier, so that 
different persons performed difierent parts 
in their incantations. The word is defined 
by Gesenius to mean, “ Bacred scribes, 
skilled in the sacred writings or Mero- 
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glypliics — ispoyprtfinarsTs^a, class of Egyp- 
tian priests.” It iS; according to him 
{Lex.), of Hebrew origin, and is derived 
liJierct, stylus — an instrament 
of writing, and D — formative. It is not 
improbable, he suggests, that the He- 
brews with these letters imitated a similar 
Egyptian word. Prof. Stuart {in he.) 
says that the word would be correctly 
translated ^en-men, and supposes that it 
originally referred to those who were 
^Mmsied -with books and writing, and 
skilled in them ” It is evident that the 
word is not of Persian origin, since it 
was used in Egypt long before it occurs 
in Daniel, A full and very interesting 
account of the Magians and their reli- 
gion may be found in Creuzer, Mytliologie 
und SymhoUh, i. pp. 187-234. Herodotus 
mentions the Meigi as a distinct people, 
i. 101. The word Mag or Mog (whence 
the (niyai — magoi — of the Greeks, and 
the magi of the Homans), means properly 
a priest/ and at a very early period the 
names Chaldeans and Magi were inten- 
changeable, and both were regarded as of 
the same class. Creuzer, i. .187, note. 
They were doubtless, at first, a class of 
priests among the Medes and Persians,, 
who -ivere employed, among other things, 
in the search for wisdom j who were con- 
nected with heathen oracles ; who claimed 
acquaintance with the will of the gods, 
and who professed to have the power, 
therefore, of making known future events, 
by explaining dreams, visions, preter- 
natural appearances, &c. The Magi form- 
ed one of the six tribes into which the 
Modes were formerly divided (Herodotus, 
i 101), but on the downfall of the Median 
empire, they continued to retain at the 
coiu’t of the conqueror a great degree of 
power and authority. “ The learning of 
the Magi was connected with astrology 
and en^antment, in which they were so 
celebrated that their name was applied 
to all orders of magicians and enchanters.” 
Anthon, Class. Die. These remarks may 
explain the reason wliy the word magiemu 
comes to bo ap^died to this class of men, 
though we are not to suppose that the 
persons referred to in Genesis and Ex- 
odus, under the appellation of the Hebrew 
name there given to them or 

those found in Babylon, referred to in the 
passage before us, to whom the same 
nauic is ap2)Iietl, were of that class of 
priests. The iiaino magi, or viagiciau^. 


was so extended as to embrace all who 
made pretensions to the kind of know- 
ledge for which the magi were distinguish- 
ed, and hence came also to be synonymous 
with Chaldeans, who were also cele- 
brated for this. Comp. Notes on ch. h. 2* 
In the passage before us, it cannot be 
determined with certainty that the per- 
sons were of Mggian origin, though it is 
possible, as in ’ eh, ii. 2, they are dis- 
tinguished from the Chaldeans. All that 
is certainly meant is, that they were per- 
sons who laid claim to the power of 
diving into future events ; of explaining 
mysteries ; of interpreting dreams j of 
working by enchantments, &c. f And 
astrologers. This word is ren- 

dered by the LXX, pLuyoDs— magians. So, 
also, in the Vulgate — magos. The English 
word astrologer denotes “one who pro- 
fesses to foretell future events by tbo 
aspects and situation of the stars.” IFei- 
ster. The Hebrew word — — ac- 

cording to Gesenius, means enehanters^ 
magicians. It is derived, probably, from 
the obsolete root to cover, to con- 

ceal, and refers to those who were de- 
voted to the practice of occult ai”ts, and to 
the cultivation of recondite and cabalistic 
sciences. It is suiqiosed by some philo- 
logists to Imve given rise, by dropping the 
initial to the Greek wise, wise 

onan, and the Persian Sophi, an epithet 
of equivalent import. See Gesenius on 
the word, and comp. Bush on Dan. ii. 2, 
The word is found only in Daniel, eh. L 
20, ii. 2, 10, 27, iv. 7 (4), v. 7, 11, 15, in 
every instance rendered astrologer, and 
astrologers. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the science of astrology enters 
into the meaning of the word, or that 
the persons referred to attempted to 
practice divination by the aid of the 
stars. It is to be regretted that the term 
astrologer should have been employed in 
our translation, as it conveys an 
tion which is not found in'tlie originaL 
It is, indeed, in the highest degree pro- 
bable> that a part of their pretended wis- 
dom consisted in their ability to east the 
fates of men by the conjunctions and op- 
position of the stars, but this is not neees- 
saialy implied in the word. Prof. Stuart 
renders it inchanters. all his realm.. 

Not only in the capital,' but throughout 
the kingdom. Those arts were d((uf)t- 
less practised extensively elsewlu're, but 
it is probable that the most skilful 
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21 And Daniel continued ^ even 

^ Oil. 6. 28, 10. 1, He lived to see that glo- 
rious time of the return of his people from the 


in them would he assembled at the 
capital. 

21. And Dnniel continued even unto 
the Jii'st year of king Cyrus. When the 
proclamation was issued by him to re- 
build the temple at Jerusalem. Ezra. i. 1. 
That is, he coiitinuod in influence and 
authority, at difierent times, diming* that 
period, and, of course, during the whole 
of the seyeuty year’s captivity. It is not 
necessarily implied that ho did not live 
longer, or even that he ceased then to 
have influence and authority at court, but 
the object of the writer is to show that, 


unto the ihrst year of king Cyrus. 
Babylonian captivity, though he did not die 
then. So fill is used. Ps. 110. 1, 112. 8. 

during that long and eventful period, ho 
occupied a station of influence, until the 
captivity was accomplished, and the royal 
order was issued for rebuilding the tem- 
ple. He was among the first of the cap- 
tives that were taken to Babylon, and he 
lived to sec the end of the captivity — ** the 
joyful day of Jewish freedom/^ Prof. 
Stuart. It is commonly believed that 
when the captives returned, he remained 
in Chaldea, probably detained by his high 
employments in the Persian empire, and 
that he died either at Babylon or at 
Shusan, Comp, the Intro. § 1. 


PRACTICAL REJIARKS. 

In view of the exposition given of this chapter, the ‘following remarks may be made: — 

(1.) There is in every period of the world, and in every place, much obscure and buried talent 
that might be cultivated and brought to light, as there are many gems in earth and ocean 
that arc yet untliscovorcd. Notes on vs. 1-4. Amoxrg these captive youtlis — prisoners of war — 
in a foreign hind, and as yet unknown, there was most rich and varied talent — talent that was 
destined yet to shine at the court of the most magnificent monarchy of ihe ancient worltl, and 
to be honoured as among the brightest that the world has seen. And so in all places, and at all 
times, there is much rich and varied genius, which might shine wiih great brilliancy, and per- 
form important public stirvic.es, if it were cultivated, and allowed to develop itself on the great 
theatre of human afi'airs. Thus iii obscure rural retreats .there may be bright gems of intellect ; 
in the low haunts of vice there may be talent that would charm the world by the beauty of 
song, or the power of eloquence ; among slaves there may be mind which, if emancipated, would 
take its place in the brightest constellations of genius. The great endowments of Moses as^ a 
lawgiver, a prophet, a pibfound statesman, sprang from an enslaved people, as those of Daniel 
did ; and it is not too much to say that the brightest talent of the earth has been found in places 
of great obscurity- and where, but for some remarkable dispensation of Providence, it might 
have remained for ever unknown. This thought has been immortalized by Gray : — 

“ Pull msxny a gem of puresst ray serene, 

The dark un&thomed caves of ocean bear; 

Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

“ Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of the flcld.s withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 

There is at any time on the earth talent enough created for all that there is to be done in any 
generation: and there is always enough for talent to accomplish if it were employed in the pur- 
poses for which it was originally adapted. There need be at no time any wasted or unoccupied 
mind ; and there need be no great an<l good plan that sliould fail for the want of talent fitted to 
aeconi}>!ish it if tlnvt which actually exists on the earth were called into .action. 

(2.) He docs a great Hcrvice io the world who seeks out such talent, and gives it an oppor- 
tunity to iMvompli.'-'h what it is fitted to, by fui'nishing it the means of an education. Yei’. 3, 
Nebuchadnezzar unconsciously, and doubtlo.ss undc-signcdly, did a great service to mankind by 
hi.s })iirpnM‘ to setk out the talent of the Hebrew captives, and giving it an opportunity to ex- 
])and, and to ripen into usefutue,s.s. Daniel has taken his place among the prophets ami stutas- 
nieu the world as a man of rare endowments, and of equally rare integrity of character. He 
has, under the leading of the divine Spirit, done more than most other prophets to lift the mys- 
t<'rjous veil which shrouds the future; more than coifW have been dont^ by the penetrating 
sagacity of al 1 the Burkes, the Cannings, and the Hetternichs of the ivorld. So far as human 
ajjpearanccs go, all this might have remained in obscurity, if it bud not been for the pur- 
pose of the Cbuldeau monarch to bring forward into public notice the obscure talent winch lay 
hid among the Hebrew captives. Ho always does a good -service to mankind who seeks out 
bright and geiiius, and who gives it the opportunity of developing itself witii ad- 

Wituge on the‘ great Uieutre of human affairs. 
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(3.) We cannot bnt admire the arrangements of Providence by which this was done. Notes 
on vs. 1-4. This occurred in connection with the remarkable purpop of a heathen monarch~a 
man who. perhaps more than any other heathen ruler, has furnished an illustration oi the 
truth that “ the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord.” That purpose was, to raise to emi- 
nence and influence the talent that might he found among the JJdn'cw capLices. There can be 
no doubt that the hand of God was in this; that there was a secret divine influence on his 
mind, unknown to liim, which secured this result; and that while he was aiming at one result, 
God was designing to secure another. There was thus a double influence on his mind : (1.) that 
which arose from the purpose of the monarch himself, originated by considerations of policy, or 
contemplating the aggrandizement and increased splendour of his court ; and (2.) the secret 
and silent influence of God, shaping the plans of the monarch to the ends which He had in view. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. X. 5, sc>/. . . , . j, 

(4.) As it is reasonable to suppose that these young men had been trained up m the 
strict principles of religion and temperance (vs. S-12), the case before us lurnishes an 
interesting illustration "of the temptations to which those who arc early trained in the 
ways of piety are often exposed. • livery effort seems to have been made to induce them to 
abandon the principles in which they had been educated, anti there iras a strong proba- 
bility that those eCforts would be successful, (a) They were among strangers, far away from 
the homes of their youth, and surrounded by the allurements of a great city. (0) Everything 
waSi done which could he done to induce them io forget their own land, and the religion of their 
fathers, (c) They were suddenly brought into distinguished notice; they attracted the atten- 
tion of the great, and had the prospect of associating with princes and nobles in the most m.ng- 
nificent court on earth. They had been selected bn account of their pereonjd beauty and their 
intellectual promise, and were approached, therefore, in a form of temptation to which youths 
are commonly most sensitive, and to whiclj they are commonly most liable to yield, (d) They 
were far away from the religious institutions of their country; from the piiblk services of the 
sanctuary; from the temple; and from all those influences which had been made to Ixmr upon 
them in early life. It was a rare virtue which could, in these circumstances, withstand the 
power of such temptations, 

(5.) Young men, trained in the 'ways of religion, and in the habits of temperance, are often 
now exposed to similar temptations. They visit the cities of a flu-oign country, or the cities in 
their own land. They are surrounded by strangers. They are far aAvay from the sanctuary to 
which in early life they were conducted by their parents, and in which they were taught tho 
truths of religion. The eye of that unslumbering vigilance which was upon them in their own 
land, or in the country neighbourhood where their conduct was known to all, is now" withdrawn. 
No one will know it if they visit the theatre ; no one will see them w'ho will make report if they 
are found in the gambling-room, or the place of dissipation. In those new' scenes, new temp- 
tations are around them. They may be noticed, flattered, caressed. They may be invited to 
places by the refined and the fashionable, fi'om which, when at home, they would have recoiled. 
Or it may be, prospects of honour and affluence may open upon them, and in tho whirl of 
business or pleasure, they may be under the strongest temptations to forget the lessons of early 
virtue, and to abandon the principles of the religion in which they wore trained. Thousands of 
young men are ruined in circumstances similar to those in which these youths were placed in 
Babylon, and amidst temptations much less formidable than those which encompassed them ; and 
it is a rare virtue which makes a young man safe amidst the temptations to which he is ex- 
posed in a great city, or in a distant land, . 

(G.) We have in this chapter an instructive, instancedf the value of early training in the prin- 
ciples of religion and temperance. There <^n be no doubt that these young men owed tlioir 
safety and their future success wholly to this. Parents, therefore, should be encouraged to 
train their sons in the strictest principles Of religion and virtue. Seed thus sown %Yin not he 
lost. In a distant land; far away from home, from a parent’s eye, from the sanctuary of God; 
in the midst of temptations, when surrounded by flatterers, by the gay and by the irreligious, 
such principles will he a safeguard to them which nothing else can secure, and wdll save them 
when othenvise they would be engulphed in the vortex of irreligion and dissipation. The best 
service W'hich a parent can render to a son, is to imbue his mind thoroughly with the princi- 
ples of temperance and religion. 

(7.) We may see the vahie of a purpose of entire abstinence from tbo use of wine, Ver. S. 
Daniel resolved that he would not make use of it as a beverage. His purpose, it would seem, 
was decided, though he meant to accomplish it by mild and persuasive means if pos.sibie. There 
wore good reasons for the formation of such a pnriwso then, nud those reasons are not less 
W'cighty now. He never had occa.sion to regret the formation of such a purpos<^; nor has any 
one wIk> has formed a similar resolution ever had occasion to regret it. Among the rea.sons f. Ir 
the formation of such a resolution, the following may be suggested; (1.) A fixV^d resolution in 
regard to the course which one will i>ursiio; to the kind of life tvhkh lie will live; to the prin- 
ciples on wliich he will act, is of inestimable value in a young man. Our confidence in a man is 
just in proportion as we have evidence that he has formed a steady purpose of virtue, and that 
he^ has suflicient strengtli of resohtt ioii to keep it. (2.) The same reasons exist fur adC'pling a 
re-soinljoii of abstiuence in regard to the use of wine, which exist for adopting it in relation to 
the use ol anient spirits ; for (a) The intoxicating principle in wine or other fermenled liquors is 
preeiscij' the same as in ardent spirits. It is tlie result of not of (h'.iiilkdhoK and 

uudergooa no change by distillalion. The only effect of that cliomical process, is to drive it off 
by heat, contlcuse, and collect it in a form better adapted to commerce or to pi'eservatiuiij but 
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Iho alcoholic prlr.ciple is precisely the same in wine as in distilled liqnors. (h) Intoxication 
itself is the same thing, v/hother prodaeed hy fermented liquors ov hy distilled spirits. It pro- 
duces the same ollect on the body, on the mind, on the affections. A man who l>ecomos intoxi- 
cated on wine— as he easily may—isin precisely the same condition, so far as intoxication is 
produced, as ho who l>ecomes intoxicated on distilled liquors, (c) There is the same kind of 
dmiyer of becoming intemperate in the use of the one as of the other. The man who habitu- 
ally uses v;ine is as certainly in danger of becoming a drunkard, as he who indulges in the 
use of distilled liquors. The danger, too, arises from the same source. It arises from the fact, 
that he who indulges once will'feel induced to indulge again; that a strong and peculiar 
craving is prodriccd for stimulating Mquojps; that the body is left in such a state that it 
demands a repetition of the stimulus; that it is a law in regard to indulgence in this kind 
of drinks, that a,n increased quantity is demanded to meet the exliausted state of the system; 
and that "the demand goes on in this increased ratio until there is no power of control, and 
the man becomes a confirmed inebriate. All these laws operate in regard to the use of wine 
as really as to the use- of any other intoxicating drinks ; and, therefore, there is the same ren^on 
for the adoption of a resolution to abstain from all alike, (d) The temptations are often greater 
in rtdation to wine than to any other kind of intoxicating drinks. There is a largo class of persons 
in the community who are in compitrativcly little danger of becoming intemperate from any 
other cause than this. This remark applies particularly to young men of wealth; to those who 
move in the more elevated circles ; to those who arc in college, and to those who are preparing 
for the learned professions. They are in peculiar danger from this quarter, because it is re- 
garded as genteel to drink a glass of wine; because they are allured hy the example of professed 
ChristianSjOf ministers of the gospel, and of ladies; and because they arc often in circumstances 
in 'Which it would not be regarded as respectable or respectful to decline it. (3.) A third 
reason for adopting such a resolution is, that it is the oxly security that any one can have that 
ho will not become a drunkard. Ko one who indulges at all in the use of intoxicating liquors, 
can have any certainty that he will not yet become a confirmed inebriate. Of the great mul- 
titudes who have been, and W'ho are drunkards, there are almost none who meant to sink 
themselves to that wretehed condition. They have become intemperaie by indulging in the 
•social glass when they thought themselves safe, and they continued the indtilgoiu'e until 
it was too late to recover themselves from ruin. He who is in the habit of drinking at all 
can have no security that he may not yet be all that the poor drunkard now is. But 
he loill be certainly safe from this evil if he adopts the purpose of total abstinence, and stead- 
fastly adheres to it. IN'hatever other dangers await him, ho will be secure against this; 
whatever other calamities he may experience, he is sure that he w’iil escape all those that 
are caused by intemperance. 

(S.) We have in this chapter a most interesting illustration of the value of temperance 
iu eating, vs. 9-17. Tiiere are laws of our nature relating to the quantity and quality 
of food, which can no more be violated with impunity than any other of the laws of God ; 
and yet those laws are probably more frequently violated than any other. There are more 
persons intempei*ate in the use of food than in the use of drink, nn^ probably more diseases 
•engendered, and more lives cut short, by improper indulgence in eating than in drinking. 
At" the same time it is a more base, low, gross, and beastly pasvsion. A drunkard is very 
often the wreck of a generous and noble-minded nature. He was large-hearted, open, free, 
liberal, and others took advantage of his generosity of disposition, and led him on to habits 
of intoxication. But there is nothing noble or generous in the gourmand. He approximates 
more nearly to the lowest forms of the brutal creation than any other human being; and if 
there is any man who should be looked on with feelings of unuttei*able loathing, it i.s he -who 
wastes his vigour, and destroys his health, hy gross iudulgence iu eating. There is almost no 
sin that God speaks of iu tones of more decided abhorrence than the sin of gluttony. Comp. 
Bent. xxi. 20, 21 ; Ps. cxli. 4 ; Prov. xxiii. 1, 2, 3, 20, 21 ; Luke xvi. 19, xxi. 34. 

(0.) We have, iu tin; close of the chapter before us, a most intere=tmg illustration of the 
effect of an early coin'se of strict temperance on the future character and success in life, 
vs. 17-21. The trial in the case of these young men %vas faii’ly mtsde. It -was coutiuuod 
through throe years; a period long enough for a fair a period ieug 4aioi.r -h to make it 

an interesting example to young men who are ijursuin-s a course of literary studies, who 
preparing to enter one of the learned profession.-', or who arc qsudifur.g ihein.^elves for a life 
of mechanical or agricultural jmrsuits. In the case of these young men, they were strictly 
tm probation, and the result of their probation 'was seen in the success which attended them 
when they pas'sed the severe examination before the monarch (ver. 19), and iu the honours 
■ 4 viiich they reached at his courl. v.g. 19-21. To make this case applicable to other yraing men, 
and i5seful to the!n. wo may notice two things: the fact that every young man is on pro- 
bafio-a; and the effect of an early course of temptirance iasecnr'iig the object of that pro- 
b.'ilkai. • 

(a) Mvery young m 'U is on probation; that is, his future character and :ui'''ccsf are to bo 
dcteraujicd by wn’at he is ^sllea a youth. (1.) All the great inte.resfs of the worhl are soon to 
info tlarhanus of the young. Tliey who now possess the pro}>ertj’', and fill the offices of 
the !:a.d. v ill jtuss away. V'halcvcr there is that is valuable in liberty, science, art or religion, 
will p;:.-',- i'it»> ilie hands of those who are now young. They will {.•resfido in lIici pcminaricB of 
hii.ridrig; ulil rit uoauon the benches of justice; will lake the vacated tents of .Senators; will 
ct' c.jy t.ia puiiihs iu icK chuivhes; will lie entrusted vrith all the offi<-os of honour and emolu- 
ment,; will be aui.lassador.'i to foreign courts; and will dispense the charities of the land, and 
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carry out and complete tlie designs of Christian heneToIence. Tiicre is not an interest of lihertyy 
religion, or law, which will not soon he committed to them. (2.) The worlci is faTonrahly dis- 
posed towards young men, and they who are now entrusted with those great Interests, _ and 
who are soon to leave them, are ready calmly to commit them to the gnardianship of the rising 
generation, as soon as they have the assurance that they arc qnalificd to receive the trust. 
They, therefore, watch with iiiten.so solicitude, the conduct of those to whom so great interests 
are so soon to he committed. (3.) Early virtue is indispensable to a favourable rcsiilt of the pro*- 
bation of young men. A merchant demands evidence of integidty and industry in a j’.oiuig 
man before he will admit him to share his business, or will give him credit; and the same thing 
is true respecting farmer, mechanic, physician, lawyer, or clergyman. No yoiing man can 
hope to have the confidence of others, or to sneeeed in his calling, who does not give evidence that h© 
is qualified for success by a fair probation or trial. (4.) Of no young man is it prmimed that he ifif 
qualiSed to be entrusted witli these great and momentous interests until he has had a fidr triaL 
Thereis no such confidence in the integrity of young men, or in their tendencies to virtue, or 
in their native endowments, that the world is wHlinff to commit great Interests to them without 
an appropriate probation. No advantage of birth or blood can secure this; and no young man 
should presume that the world will be ready to confide in him until he has .shown that he is 
qualified for the station to which he aspires, (5.) Into this probation, through vdiich every 
young man is passing, the question of enters perhaps more deeply than anything 

else respecting character. With reference to his habits on this point, every young man is 
watched with an eagle eye^ and his character is well understood, when perhap.s he least sus-^ 
pects it. The public cannot bo deceived on this point, and every young man may be assured 
that there is an eye of unslumboring vigilance upon him. 

(b) The effect of an early conrse of temperanee on the Issue of this probation.^ This is seen in 
j , the avoidance of a course of lifo which would certainly blast every hope; and in its positive in-' 

: ; ffueiieo on the future destiny. 

I ! 1. The avoidance of certain thing.s which would blast every hope which a young man could 

i i cherish. There ai'C certain evils which a young man will certainly avoid by a t:om*so of strict 

! tompcrancti, which would otherwise cicrtainly come upon him. They are such as tlsese: (a) Pu' 

: verty, as arising from this source, llc inay, indeed, be poor if he is tiimiicrule. lie nmy lose 

! his health, or may rnc'ct with losses, or may lie? unsuccessful in bnsincs.s ; but h« is certain that 

I he will never be made poor from intemperance. Nine-tenths of the poA crty in the community 

i is caxised by this vice; ninc-tentlis of all who are in almshouses are sent tlierc a.s IIk* result of 

i at, but from all this he Avill be certain tliat he xvill be saved. There is a grf>at {niTereiu*e, if a 

I man w pour, betAveen being such ns the rasult of a loss of health, or other ProviiicntJai 

[ dispensations, and being such as the re.sult of intemperance, (/d lie will be saved from 

I committing trmit! from this cause. Abinit niue-tentlisof the crime.s that are (toinmitted, arethe 

; results of iuto.vicaliug driulis, ami by a cdurse of temperanee a man ih certain tluit he Avill bo 

I ‘ saved from the commission of all tliose crimes. Yet if no/ temperate, no man has any security 

; { that he will not commit any one of them. There is nuthhig in himself to save him from the 

i I very worst of them ; and every young man who indulges in the iutuxicaling cup, should retiect 

' that he has no security that lie will not be led on to commit the most horrid crimes Avhich CA'cr 

; disgriico humanity, (c) lie Avill certainly be saved from the drunkard’s death, lie Avill indeed 

I die. He may die young; for, though temperate, he may he cut down in the vigour of his day.s. 

’ But there is all the difference hnaginable between dying as a drunkard, and dying in the- 

ordinary course of natnre. It Avonld 1x5 a sufficient induc(‘mcnl for anyone to sign a tem- 
perance pledge, and to adhere to it, if there AA'ero no other, that he might avoid the horrors of a 
death by delirium treTneJt,% and saved from the loathsomeness of a drunkard's grave. It is 
much for a young man to be able to say as he enters on life? and looks out on the future with 
■ solicitude us to Avhat is to come, < Whatever may await me irx the uxiknow n future, of this one 
thing I am emdain; I shall nev^er be poor, and haggard, and Avretebed, as the drunkard is. I 
shall never commit the crimes to which drunkenness prompts. I ,«hall never experience the un- 
utterable horrors of ddiriim iremem. I shall never die the deatli of unequalled wretchedness 
caused hy mania a Come Avhat may, I sec, on the threshold of life, that I am to be free 

from the worst evils toAA’hicli man is ever exposed. If 1 am poor, I Avill not be poor as the 
victim of intemperance is. If 1 die early, the world will not feel that it is benefitted by my 
removal, and my friends will not go forth to my grave with the uuuttciabie uiiguish wh'icii a 
parent has Avho folloAVS a drunken son to the tomb.’ 

2. A cour.se of temperance Avill have a dii’cet and positive effect on the issue of such a, proba- 
tion. So it had in the case of the young men in the ciaipler befure us; .and so it will have in 
every case. Its effect will be seen in the ]tt5uuty, ami healthfulnts.s, .‘lud vigour of Ihc bodily 
frame; in the clemmcss of the intellect, and tile purity of tlic hctirt; in habits of iiidustrv, , 
in general iutogrUy of life, and in rendering it more. probable that the sou! will be saveil. In 
no respect Avh at ever, will a steadfast adheranco to the priiieiides <»f. temp<*r;oice injure jinv' 
young man; in every respect, it maybe the means of promaliiig’ liLs iniercMs in (be pn-Muit 
lite, and of .se<airmg his final happiness in the world to come. IVhy, then, should young 
man hesitate about forming such a resolution as Daniel did (ver. Sk and about expressing, in 
twory proper way, in the most decided manner, his determined purpose to adhere through lifo 
to the strictest in-iuciples of temperance? 
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§ 1 . AUraEHTIOITT OF THE CHAPTEE. 

The objections to tbo authenticity and credihiiiiy of this chapter are not numerous or im. 

porfcant. . , , ^ 

I, The first that is allegea, by BerthoUIt .(€ora. pp. 192, 193), is, substantially, this, Hhat if 
the account liore is true, the records of ancient times could not exhibit a moro finished tyrant 
than XobuchadneziMir was, if he doomed so many persons to death on so slight and foolish an 
occasion, Yor. 5, This cruelty, it is said, is wholly contrary to the general character of Nebuchad- 
noazar as it is reported to us, and wholly incredible. It is further said that, though it was 
eommon in the East to trust in dreams, and though the ofliec of iniorpreting them was an 
honourable office, yet no one was so unresisouablc, or could be, as to require the inter])reter to 
reveal the dream itself when it was forgotten. The proper office of the interpreter, it is said, 
was to interpret the dream, not to tell what the dream was/ 

To this objection, w’hn,‘h seems to liave eonsiderablo plausibility, it may be replied : — 

(1.) Much reliance was placed on drea/na in ancient times, afike among the Hebrews and in 
the heathen world. The ease of .Pharaoh will at once occur to the mind; and it need not be 
said that, men evorywliorc relied on dr<;ams, and inquired earnestly respecting them, whether 
they mif/ht not be the apyjointed moans of comnxunication with the spiritual world, and of 
disclosing what wa.s to occur in the futurci. There (?an be no objection, therefore, to the 
supposition that this heathen monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, felt all the solicitude which he is 
reported to have done respecting the dream 'which he had. It may be further added, that 
in the dream itself there is nothing improbable as a dream, for it has all the charac- 
teristics of those mysterious oiieratious of the mind; and, if God ever communicated his 
will by a dream, or made known future events in Ihi.s way, there is no absimiity in supposing 
that he ■would thus communicate wdiat was to come, to him who was at that time at the head 
of the empires of the earth, and w'ho was the king over the first of those kingdoms which were 
to cjnbraee the workr.s history for so man.y ages, ' 

(2.) There is no improbability in supposing that a dream would vanish from the distinct re- 
collection, or that if it had vani.died, the mind would be troubletl by some vague recollection 
©r impression in regsird to it. This often occurs in our dreams now, as in the indistinct recol- 
lection that we have had a pleasant or a fidghtful dream, -when "we are wholly unable to recall 
the dream itself. This often occurs, too, when we would be fflad to recover the dream if we 
could, but when no efi’ort that we can make will recall its distinct features to our minds. 

(3.) There was, really, nothing that w'as unreasonable, absurd, or tyrannical, in the demand 
W’hich Nehuchadnezzar made on the astrologers, that they should recall the dream itself, and 
then interpret it. Berubtless he could recollect it if they would suggest it, or at hiast ho could 
so far recollect it as to prevent their impo.sing on him; for something like this constantly occurs 
in the operaiion of our own minds. When w'e have forgotten a story^ or u piece of history, 
though we could not ourselves recall it, yetw'hon it is repeated to us,* w'o eau then distinctly 
recollect it, uiid can perceive that that is the same narrative, for it agrees ■with all our impres- 
sions in regard to it. Eurthermore, though it was not understood to be a par| of the office of 
an intorpretcr of dreams to 'rt;ea?7, the dream if it had vanished from the mind* j'et Nebuchad- 
nezzar reasoned correctly, that if they eonld interpret the dream they ought to be pre.sumed to 
be able to tell wliat it was. The one required no moi'e sagacity than the other ; and if they 
were, as they pretended to be, 'tender the inspiration of the gods in interpreting a dream, it was 
fair to xuesunm tliat, unrh^r the same insiuration, they cmrld tell what it was. Comp. Notes on 
ver. 5. No objection, then, can lie against the anthonticity of this chapter from any .supposed 
absurdity in the demancl of Nebuchadnezzar. It was not only strictly in accortlance with all 
the just principles of reasoning in the case, but 'was in accordance 'with what might be expected 
from an arbitrary monarch who was accustomed to exact obedience in all things. 

t4.) What is here said of the threatening of Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 5.) accords with the gen- 
eral traits of ids character :i.s history has preserved them. He had in him the elements of 
cruelty and sevtunty of theliigliestorder, especially when his wdll 'wa.s not imrnodiately <*omplied 
with. In proof of this we need only refer to his cruel treatment of the king If.edekinh, when 
Jerusalem w'as taken: ‘-Sotlu'y took the king, and brought him to the king of Babylon, to 
KibJah, and they gave judgment upon him. And they slew the sons of Zotiekiah befime his 
eyes, ami put out the eyes ofZeUekiah, and bound him with fetters of brass, and brought him 
to Jjal>ylon.’’ 2 Kings xxv. d. 7 ; comp, also, in vs. 18-21 of the same chapter, the account of his 
slaying the large number of persoms that were taken by Nebuzar-ndan, captain of the guard, 
utid brought by him to the king in Babylon. These ■were slain in cold blood by order of Kebuchad- 
nez'zar himself. Thes(‘ facts make it every way probable that, in a lit of passion, he would not 
iicsitatc to threaten the astrojogers with death if they di<l not com} dy at once. 'svith ids wilL 
€ouip. .xxxix. d, .srr/., lii. 9-11. The truth was, that though Nclmchadnczzar had 
good qualities, and was religious in hU tcaj/', yet he had all the usual charaeleristics of an 
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Oriental despot. He was a man of .strong passions; and was a man who wonld never hesitate in 
carrying out the fmrpose.s of an arbitrary, a determined, and a stubborn >>' 111 . , . 

31. A SfX'.ond objection made by Bertholdt, which may demand a moment’s notice, i.s, substan- 
tially, that tho account bear.s the mark of a later hand, for the purpo.se of conferring a higher 
honour on Daniel, and making what he did appear the more wonderful. Pp. 62, 63, 193-166. 
The suppo.sition of Bertholdt is, that the original account was merely that Nebuchadnezzar 
reniuircd of the interpreter to explain the sense of the dream, hut that, in order to show the 
greatno.ss of Daniel, the author of this book, long after the affair occurred, added the circum- 
stance that Nebuchadnezzar required of them to malce thedreara known as well as the wtcr- 
preiaiion, and that the great superiority of Daniel was shown hy Ms being able at once to do 
this. ■ ■■ 

As this objection, however, is not based on any historic grounds, and as it is throughout 
mere conjecture, it is not necessary to notice it further. Nothing is gained hy the conjecture; 
no difficulty is relieved by it; nor is there any real difficulty to be relieved by any such supp^ 
fiition. The narrative, as we have it, has, as we have seen, no intrinsic improbability, nor is 
there anything in it which is contrary to the well-known character of NebuehadnezzMr, 

III. A third objection to the autMmticity of the chapter which deserves to l.'O noticed, is 
urged hy Liiderwald, pp. 40, seq.^ and Bleekj p. 280, that this whole narrative ha.s a .strong re- 
semblance to the account of the dreams of Pharaoh, and the promotion of Joseph at the 
court of Egypt, and wa.s apparently made up from that, or copietl from it. 

But to this we may reply, (a) That, if either happened, there is no more improbability in 
supposing that it should happen to Daniel in Babylon than to Joseph in Egypt; and taken as 
separate and independent histories neither of them is improbable. (6) ’i'hero is so much 
diversity in the two caso.s as to show that the one is fiat copied from the other. They agree, 
indeed, in several drcumshinces :---io the fact that the king of Egypt and the king of B;»bylon. 
had each a dream ; in the fact that Jo.seiffi and Daniel were enabled to interpret th<.* dream ; 
in the fact that they both ascribed the ability to do this not to themselves but to God ; and in 
the fact that they were both raised to honour as a consequence of their being able to inter- 
pret tbe dream. But in nothing' else do they agree. The dreams themselves ; the occasion ; 
the explanation ; the result; the Waring on future events — ^in the.se, and in numeruu.s other 
things, they differ entirely. It may be added, also, that if the one had lx»en wpied from the 
other, it is probable that there would have been some unde.rigned allusion by which it could 
bo known that the writer of tlie one had the other before him, and that he was framing his 
own narrative from that. But, as a matter of fact, there are no two records in history that 
have more the marks of being independent and original narratives of real transactions than the 
account of Joseph in Egypt, and of Daniel in Babylon. 

IV. A fourth objection to the account in this chapter, arises from an alleged error in c/ou- 
notogif. For a consideration of this, see Notes on ver, 1, 


g 2 . ANALYSIS OF TEE CHAPTER. 

The subjects of this chapter are tile following :— 

I. The dream of Nebuchadnezzar. Ter. 1. In accordance with the common belief among 
the ancients, ho regarded this as a divine message. The dream, too, was of such a cha- 
racter asto make a deep impression on his mind, though its distinct features and details 
had gone from him. 

U. The demand of Nebuchadnezzar that the Chaldeans should recall the dream to hi.s recol- 
lection, ana expound its meaning. Vs. 2-9. Ho ordered those -whose Imsiness it was pro- 
fessedly to give such interpretations, to come into hi.«t pre.sence, and to make known the 
dream and its meaning. But it would seem, that their pretensions went no further than to 
explain a dream when it was known, and hence they gsked re.speclfully that the king 
would state the dream in onlor that they might explain it. The king, in anger, threat- 
ened death if they did not first recall the dream, and then make known the interpreta- 
tion, promising at tbe .same time, ample rewards if they were able to do this. As all this, 
under divine direction, was de.«!ignt?d to communicate important information of future 
events, it was so ordered that the dream should he forgotten, thus entirely cunJuuudIng 
the art of the Chaldeans, and giving an 'opportunity to Daniel to make the dream and 
its interpretation known, thus exalting a man from the land of the propheis, and .-hov ing 
that it wa.s not by the .skill of the pretended interpi-eters of dreams that fniure events 
could be made known, but tliat it was only by those who were inspired for that purjsose 
by the true God. 

IJJ. The acknowledged failure of the povi‘er of the astrologor.s and Chaldeans. in, n. 
They admitted that they could not do what was demanded of them. IVhatever micht be 
the con!=:equen<!e, they could not even aUmpt to rceuO a forgotten dream. And a.*^, 
though we may be unable to recall such a dream distinctly oui'sclve.^-, we cr.uld 
easily rccr.gnize it if it were stated to us, and as we could not be iinpr^ed on by sonudhitig 
else that iuiy one .^honld nnderlako to make ns believe was the n*td dreans, tb*o nuiaii irns 
.«aw Iliut it was hopeless to attempt palm a.'^tory of their r>wn invention on him, .as if 
that were the' real drt'am, and they therefore acknowknlged their inability to ctauply with, 
the demand of the king. b 
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IV. The decree that they should die. Vs. 12, 13. lu this decree, Daniel and his three friends 
who had boon triur.ed with him at court (ch. i.) were involved, not hocanse they had 
failed to comply with the demand of the king, for there is the fullest evidence that the 
subject had not boculaid before them, but because they came under tbe general class of 
wise men, or counsellors, to whom the monarch looked to explain the prognostics of 
coming events. 

V. Daniel, when apprised of the decree, and the cause of it, went to the king and requested 
a respite in the execution of the sentence. Vs. 14-lfi. It would seem that he had the privi* 
lege of access to the king at pleasure. We may presume that he stated that the thing 
had not in fact been laid before him, though he had become involved in the general 
sentence, and it is no unreasonable supposition that the king was so miich troubled with 
the dream ; that he was so anxious to know its signification ; and that he saw so clearly tliat 
if the decree was executed, involving Daniel and his friends, aU hope of recalling and un- 
derstanding it would he lost, that he was ready to gnisp at any hope, however slender, of 
being made acqxxainted with the meaning of the vision. He was willing, therefore, that 
Daniel should be spared, and that the execution of the decree should be suspended. 

VI. In these interesting and .solemn circumstances, Daniel and his friends gave them- 
selves to prayer. Ver. 17, 18, Their lives were in danger, and the case was such that 
they could not be rescued but by a direct divine interposition. There was no power which 
they had of ascertaining by any hixman means what was the dream of the monarch, and yet 
it was indispensable in order to save their lives, that the dream should be made known. 
Ood only, they knew, could communicate it to them, .and he only, therefore, could save 
them from death, and in these circumstances of perplexity they availed themselves of the 
privilege wliich all the friends of God have — of carrying their cause at once before his 
throne. 

VII. The secret was revealed to Daniel in a night vision, and he gave utterance to an 
appropriate song of praise. Vs. 19-23. The occasion was one which demanded such an 
expression of thanksgiving, and that which Daniel addrcs.sed to God was every way 
worthy of the occasion. 

VIII. The way was now prepared for Daniel to make known to the king the dream and the 
interpretation. Accordingly he w'as brought before the king, and he distinctly disclaimed 
any power of himself to recall the dream, or to make known its signification. Vs. 
24-30. 

IX. The statement of the dream and the interpretation. Vs. 31-45. 

X. The effect on Kebuchadnezzar. Vs. 46-49. He recognised the dream ; acknowledged 
that it was only the true God who could have made it known; and promoted Daniel 
to distinguished honour. In his own honouns, Daniel did not forget the virtuous com- 
panions of his youth (ch. i.), and sought for them, now that he was elevated, posts of 
honourable employment also. Ver. 49. 


1 And in the second year of the 


1. And VI the second year of the reign 
of N'chnehadnezzar, There is an aj>pa- 
reiifc chronological difficulty in this state- 
ment*, which has given some perplexity to 
expositor.^. It arises mainly from two 
sources. (1.) That in Jeremiah xxv. i., 
it is said that the first year of the reign 
of UTebuchadnezzar corresponded with the 
fourth year of Jehoialdm, king of Judah, 
and as the captivity was in the third 
year of the reign of Jehoiakim (Dan. i. 1), 
the time here would be the fourth year of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, instead of 
the first, (2.) That we learn fi'om ch. i. 
5, IS, that Daniel and his three friends 
had been in Ihibylon already three years, 
under a process of toiining preparatory 
to their being jiresented at court, and as 
the w'hole narative leads us to suppose 
that it was after tins that Daniel was re- 
garded as enrolled among the wise men 
(comp. ell. ii. 1.‘), 1.1), on the supposition 
that the captivity occurred in the first 


reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Nebu** 


year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, this 
would bring the time of the dream into 
the fourth year of his reign. Thi.s diffi- 
culty is somewhat increased from the 
fact that when Nebuchadnezzar went 
up to besiege Jerusalem he is called 
king,” and it is evident that he did not 
go as a lieutenant of the reigning mo- 
narch ; or as a general of the Chaldean 
forces under the direction of another. >Sce 
2 Kings xxir. 1, 11. Various solutions 
of this difficulty have been proposed, but 
the true one probably is, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar reigned some time conjointly with 
his father, Nabopolassar, and, though the 
title king was given to him, yet the reck- 
oning here is dated from the time when 
he began to reign alone, and that this was 
the year of his sole oceupancy of the 
throne. Berosus states that his father, 
Nabopolasser, was aged and infirm, and 
that he gave up a part of his army to his 
son Nebuchadnezzar, who defeated the 
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chadnezzar dreamed dreams, where- with ^ his spirit was troubled, and 
a Ge. 41. 8; Es. 6. 1 ; Job 33. 15-17 ; c. 4. 5. his sleop brake from him. 

Egyptian host at Carehemish (Circesslnm) strangers to religion, and even to wicked 
on the Euphrates, and drove Necho out of men, as in the case of Pharaoh, Abime- 
Asia. The victorious prince then march- lech, Hehuchadnezzar, the butler and 
ed directly to Jerasalem, and Jehoiakim baker in Egjqpt, &e. In every such 
surrendered to him, and this was the be- instance, however, it was necessary, as in 
ginning of .the seventy years^ captivity, the ease before us, to call in the aid of a 
See Jahn^s History of the Hebrew Com- true prophet to interpret the dream, and 
monwcaltb, p. 134. Nabopolassar pro- it was only when thus interpreted, that it 
biibly died about two years after that, took its place among the certain predie- 
and IDfebiichadnezzar succeeded to the tions of the future. One object of corn- 
throne. The period of their reigning munieating the divine will in' this manner 
together was two years, and of course the seems to have been, to fix the attention 
second year of his single reign would be of the person who had the dream on 
the fourth of his entire reign j and a the subject, and to prepare him to 
reckoning from cither would be proper, ceive the communication -which God had 
and would not be misunderstood. Other chosen to make to him. Thus it cannot 
modes of solution have been adopted, but be doubted that by the belief in dreams 
as this meets the whole difficulty, and is entertainecl by Pharaoh and Nebuchad- 
foimded on truth, it is unnecessary to nezzax*, as disclosing future events, and 
refer to them. Comp. Prof. Stuart, on by the anxiety of mind which they ex* 
Daniel, Excursus I. pp. 19-30, and Ex- perieneed in regard to the dreams, they 
cursus II. pp. 32, 33. Xchiichadnezzar were better jrrepa rod to receive the coin- 
dreamed dreamn. The plural is here munications of Joseph and Daniel in 
used, though there is but one dream men- reference to the future than they could 
tioned, and probably but one is referred have been by any other iiietliod of making 
to, for IJiTebachadnozzar, when speaking known the divine -will. They had no 
of it -him self, ver. 3, says, I have dream- doubt that some important communica- 
ed a dream.*’ In the Latin Vulgate, and tion had been made to them respecting 
in the Greek, it is also in the singular, the future, and they were anxious ‘to 
It is probable that this is a popular use know what it was. They were prepared, 
of words, as if one should say, ‘I had therefore, to welcome any explanation 
strange dreams last night,* though per- which commended itself to them as true, 
haps but a single dream was intended, and in this way the servants of the true 
Pvof.BmTi. Among the methods by which God had a means of access to their 
God made known future events in ancient hearts which they could have found in 
times, that by dreams was one of the no other way. By what law'S it was so 
most common. See Hotes on ch i. 17,* regulated that a dream should he hiotcn 
Intro, to Isaiah, § 7, (2) ; comp. Gen. xx. to be a preiniimation of coming events, 
3, 6, xxxi. 11, xxxvii. 4, 5, 6, xl. 5, xli. 7, we have now no moans of ascertaining. 
25; IKingsiii. 5; Numbers xii. 6; Joel That it is ponnihle for God to have 
ii. 8 ; Job xxxiii. 14-16. The belief that access to the mind in sleep, and to com- 
Ihe will of heaven -xvas communicated to mmiicate his will in this manner, no one 
men by means of dreams, w-as prevalent can doubt. That it was, so far as em- 
throughout the world in ancient times, idoycd for that purpose, a safe and certain 
Hence the striking expression in Homer, way, is demonstrated by the rosiilf s of the 
II. i. G3 — Kox yap r iimp t/f AiOf iariv — prediction.^ thus made in the case (»f 
the dream if* of Jarc. So in the com- AMuielceh, Gen. xx. 3, f>; of Joseph and 
meiiccment of his giocond Iliad, he repre- Ids brethren, Gen. xxxvii. J, 5, 6; of 
sents the will of JnpKer as conveyed to Pharaoh, Gen xli, 7, 25; and of the Imt- 
Agamemnon by Ovcipa^f or the dream, ler and baker, Gen. xl. 5. It is ziot, how- 
So Diog. Laertins makes mention of a ever, to be inferred that the same reliance, 
dream of Socrates, by which he foretold or that any reliance, is now to lie placed 
his death as to happen in three days, on dreams; for were there no oilier eon- 
This method of communicating the divine sideration against such reliance, it would 
will was a(h)}ded nut only in referenco to be sufficient that there is no anllutrisod 
the propiiets, but ah o to those who were inteii>retcr of the w*.‘i«derii»g.? of the mind 
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2 Then the king commanded to' 
call the magicians, and the astroio- 

in sleep. God now communicates his 
truth to the souls of men in other ways. 
^ Wherewith his spirit was troubled* 
Alike by the unusual nature of the 
dream, and by the impression which he 
undoubtedly had that it referred to some 
important truths pertaining to his king- 
dom and to future times, See vs. 31-3d. 
The Hebrew word hero rendered troubled 
— CpS — means properly to strikey to beaty 
to pound; then in Niph., to be moved, or 
agitated; and also in Hithpa., to be 
agitated, or troubled. The proper signi- 
fication of the word is that of striking as 
on an anvil, and then it refers to any 
severe stroke, or anything which pro- 
duces agitation. The rerb occurs only in 
the following places: Judges xiii. '25, 
where it is rendered movoy and Ps. Ixxvii. 
4, (5) ; Gen xlL 8; Dan. ii. 1, S, where it 
is rendered troubled. The iioim is of fre- 
quent occurrence. sleep brake 

from Mm. Heb. 1 nil ^ . Lit- 

erally fHis sleep was upon him.’ The 
Greek is, his sleep was from Mm.; i. e, 
left him. The Vulgate, his sleep} fled 
(fugit) from him. But it may be doubted 
whether the Hebrew will bear this con- 
struction. Probably the literal construc- 
tion is the true one, by which the sense 
of the Hebrew — will be re- 
tained. The meaning then would be, 
that this remarkable representation oc- 
curred when he was in a profound sleep. 
It was a dream, and not an open vision. 
It was such a representation as passes 
before the mind when the senses are 
locked in repose, and not such as was 
made to pass before the minds of the pro- 
phets when they were permitted to see 
visions of the future, though awake. 
Comp. Nam. xxiv. 4, 16. There is no- 
thing in the words which conveys the 
idea that there was anything jmeter- 
naturnl in the sleep that had come upon 
Nebuehaduezzar, but the thought is, that 
all this occurred when he was sound 
asleep. Prof. Stuart, however,* renders 
this, * his sleep failed him,’ and so does 
also Gesenius. Winer renders it, ^his 
sleep went away from him,’ But it seems 
to me that the more natural idea is that 
which Occurs in the literal translation of 
the words, tliat this occurred as a dream, 
in a stai<' of profound repose. 

10 ^ 


gets, and the sorcerers, and the 
Chaldeans, for to show the king his 

2. Then the king Gommanded, That is, 
when he awoke. The particle rendered 
t/icn, does not iniply that this occurred 
immediately. When he awoke, his mind 
was agitated; he was' impressed with the 
belief that ho had had an important 
divine communication ; but he could not 
even recall the dream distinctly, and ho 
resolved to summon to his presence those 
whose business it was to interpret what 
were regarded as prognostics of the 
future. ^ The magicians and the astro- 
logers, These are the same words which 
occur in ch. i. 20. See Notes on that 
place, ^ And the sorcerers. Heb. D’PvbD. 
Vulg. malefici — sorcerers. Gr. tpapjxaKovs. 
ByvuiG, iuggician. The Hebrew word is 
derived from Ti:*? — kaspnph — meaning 
in Piel, to practise magic ; to use magic 
formulas, -or incantations; to mutter; and 
it refers to the various arts by which 
those who were addicted to magic prac- 
tised their deceptions. The i^articular 
idea in this word would seem to be, that 
on such occasions some forms of prayers 
were used, for the word in Syriac means 
to ojffer prayers, or to worship. Probably 
the aid of idol-gods was invoked by such 
persons when they practised incantations. 
The word is found only in the following 
places : once as a verb, 2 CUron. xxxiii. 6, 
and rendered ^i8ed witchc7'aft, and as a 
jiai'tieipde, Tpudaved sorcerers, in Ex. vii. 
11, Dan. ii. 2, Mai, iii, 5; and witch in 
Ex. xxii. IS (17), Dent, xviii. 10. The 
noun and is used in the fol- 

lowing places, always with reference to 
sorcery or witchcraft: Jer. xxvii. 9; 2 
Kings ix. 22 ; Isa-, xlvii. 9 ; Mic, v. 12 
(11) ; Nall, iii, 4. It may not be easy to 
specify the exact sense in which this 
word is used as distinguished from the 
others which relate to the same general 
subject, but it would seem to be that some 
form of prager or invocation was em- 
ployed. The persons referred to did not 
profess to interpret the prognostics of 
future events by any original skill of their 
own, but by the aid of the gods, f A?id 
the Ohiddeans, See Notes on eli. i. 4, 

, The Chaldeans appear to have been but 
, one of the tribes or nations that made up 
' the community at Babylon (comp. Notes 
1 Isa. xxiii. 13), and it would seem that 
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dreams. So they came and stood 
before the king. 

3 And the king said unto them, 


at this time they were particularly de- 
voted to the practice of occult arts, and 
secret sciences. It is not probable that 
the other persons referred to in this enu- 
meration were Chaldeans. The Magiaus, 
if any of these were employed, wore Me- 
dians (Notes on ch. i. 20), and it is not 
improbable that the other classes of 
diviners might have been from other 
nations. , The purpose of Nebuchadnezzar 
w'as to assemble at his court whatever 
was remarkable tliroughont the world for 
skill and kno^Yledge (see Analysis of 
eh i.), and the wise men of the Chaldeans 
were employed in carrying out that de- 
sign. The Chaldeans %vere so much de- 
voted to these secret arts, and became so 
celebrated for them, that the name came, 
among the Creek and Roman writers, 
to be used to denote all those who laid 
claim to extraordinary powers in this de- 
partment. Diodorus Siculus, L. ii., says 
of the Chaldeans in Babylon, that they 
sustain the same office there that the 
priests do in Egypt; for being devoted to 
the worship of God through their whole 
lives, they give themselves to philosophy, 
and seek from astrology their highest 
glory,’* Cicero also remarks (De I) Ivin., | 
p. 3), that the Chaldeans, so named, not 
from their art, but their nation, are sup- ; 
posed by a prolonged observation of the 
stars, to have wrought out a science by 
which could be predicted what was to 
happen to every individual, and to what 
fate he was born,” Juvenal, likewise 
(Sat. vi. V. 552-4), has this i:>assage : — 
Chaldacis sed major erifc fulueia ; quid- 
quid dixerit astrologus, credent a fonto 
relatmn Ammonis.” — “ But their chief 
dependence is upon the Chaldeans ,* wdiat- 
ever an astrologer declares, they will re- 
ceive as a response of [Jupiter] Ammon,” 
Hoi*ace refers to the Jkihylomana as dis- 
tinguished in his time for the arts of 
magic, or divination : 

“ nec Babylonios, 

Teutaris nurueros.” Ctvr, Zih, 1, xi. 

It is not probable that the whole nation 
of Chaldeans wm,s devoted to these arts, 
hut as a people they became so cele- 
brated in this kind of knowledge that 
it was their, best-known characteristic 
abroad. *j[ For to a/tuio tJis king his 
dream. To show him what the dream i 


I have dreamed a dreain, and my 
spirit was troubled to know the 
dream. 

was, and to explain its import. Comp. 
0en, xli. 24; Judges xiv. 12; 1 Kings 
X. 3. That it was common for kings to 
call in the aid of interpreters to explain 
the import of dreams, appears from Hero- 
dotus. When Astyages ascended the 
throne, he had a daiigiiter, whose name 
was Mandane. She had a dream, which 
seemed to him so remarkable, that he 
called in Hie Magi,” whose interpreta- 
tion, Herodotus remarks, was of such a 
nature that it ** territiod him exceed- 
ingly.’* He was so much influenced by 
the dream and the biterpretJition, that it 
produced an entire change in hi.s detenni- 
nation respecting the marriage of his 
daughter. XJookl,evii, So again, after 
the marriage of his daughter, Herodotus 
says (B. 1, cviii.); “Astyages had an- 
other vision. A vine appeared to spring 
from his daughter which overspread all 
Asia. On this occasion, also, he con- 
sulted his interpreters : the result W’as, 
that he sent ibr his daughter from Persia, 
when the time of her delivery apjiroached. 
On her arrival, he kept a strict watch 
over her, intending to destroy her child. 
The magi had dedared the vision to inti- 
mate that the child of his daughter should 
supplant him on the throne.” Astyages, 
to guard against this, as soon as Cyrus 
was born, sent for Ilarpagus, a person in 
whom he had confidence, and command- 
r ed Mm to take the child to his own house, 
and put him to death. These passages 
I in Herodotus show that what is here re- 
' latcd of the king of Babylon, demanding 
the aid of magicians and astrologers to 
interpret his dreams, was by no means an 
uncommon occurrence. 

, 3. And the Icing mid unto them, Iltave 

dreamed a dram, and mg spirit was 
troubled to hww the dream. That is, 
clearly, to know all about it ; to recollect 
distinctly what it was, and to understand 
wdiat it meant. Be was agitated by so 
remarkable a dream ; he probably had, as 
Jerome ^remarks, a siuulowy and tluating 
impression of what the dream was — such 
as we often have of a dream that has 
agitated our minds, but of wliich we 
cannot recall the distinct ami rull image; 
and he desired to recall that di.-tinctly, 
and to know exactly wliat it meant. See 
vor. 1. 
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4 Then spake the Chaldeans to 
the king in Sjriac, 0 king, live for 

a 1 Kings i. 51. 

4. Then spahe the Ghakhans to the 
Icing. The meaning is, either that the 
Chaldeans spoke in the name of the entire 
company of the soothsayers and magi- 
cians (Notes, eh. i. 20, ii. 2), because they 
were the most prominent among them, or 
the name is used to denote the colleetiye 
body of soothsayers, meaning that this 
request was made by the entiye company. 

In jSgriac. In the original — — 

in Aramean, Gr. HDptarl — in Sgrmc. So 
the Vulgate. The Syriac retains the 
original word. The word means Ara- \ 
mean, and the reference is to that lan- 
guage which is known as East Aramean 
— a general term embracing the Chaldee, 
the Syriac, and the language which 
w^ere spoken in Mesopotamia. See Notes 
on ch. i. 4. This ivas the vernacular 
tongue of the king and of liis subjects, 
and was that in wliich the Chaldeans 
would naturally address him. It is re- 
ferred to here by the author of this 
book, perhaps to explain the reason why 
he himself makes use of this language 
in explaining the dream. The use ot‘ this, 
however, is not eonliued to the statement 
of what the magicians said, but is con- 
tinued to the close of the seventh chapter. 
Comp, the Intro, f 4, III. The language 
used is that which is commonly called 
Chaldee. It is written in the same cha- 
racter as the Hebrew, and difters from 
tha4 as one dialect differs from another. 
It was, doubtless, well understood by the 
Jews in their captivity, and -was probably 
spoken by them after their return to their 
own land. '^[ 0 Icing, live for ever. This 
is a form of speeeh quite common in ad- 
dressing monarehs. See 1 Sam. x. 24 j 
1 Kings i. 25 (margm)^ ch. iii. 9, v. 10, 
The expression is prevalent still, as in the 
phx*ascs ''Long live the king/ ^ Vive 
I'iunperour/ ^ rroi( <tc. It is found- 
ed on the idea that long life is to be re- 
garded as a blessing, and that we can in 
no Avay express our good wishes for any 
one bettor than to wish him length of 
days. In this place, it was merely the 
usual expression of respect and homage, 
showing their earnest wish for the welfare 
of the inonareh. They were willing to 
do anything to promote Ms happiness, 


ever : tell thy servants the dream, 
and vf^c will show the interpre- 
tation. 


and the cohtinuance of his life and reign. 
It was especially proper for them to use 
this language, as they were about to 
make a rather unusual request, w’^hieh 
might he construed as an act of disre- 
spect, implying that the king had not 
given them ail the means which it was 
equitable for them to have in explaining 
the matter, by requiring them to interpret 
the dream when he had not told them 
what it was. ^ 2'ell thy ner cants the 
dream, and we tcill show the interpreta- 
tion. The claim which they set up in 
regard to the future was e video tlj^ only 
that oi explaining what were regarded as 
the prognostics oi’ future events. It was 
not that of being able to recall what is 
forgotten, or even to originate what might 
be regarded as pre-intimations of what is 
to happen. Tills Avas substantially the 
claim which was asserted by all the 
astrologers, augurs, and soothsayers of 
aheient times. Hreams, the flight of 
birds, the aspect of the entrails of ani- 
mals slain, for sacrifice, the positions of 
the stars, meteors, and uncommon ap- 
pearances in the heavens, were supposed 
to be intimations made by the gods, of 
what was to occur in future times, and 
the business of those who claimed the 
power of divining the future, was merely 
to interpret these things. lYhen the king, 
therefore, required that they should re- 
call the dream itself to his own mind, it 
was a claim to something which was not 
involved in their profession, and which 
I they regarded as unjust. To that power 
they made no pretensions. If it be asked 
why,‘ as they were mere jugglers and pre- 
tenders, they did not invent something 
and state that as his dream, since he had 
forgotten what his dream actually was, 
we may reply, (1.) that there is no, cer- 
tain evidence that they were not sincere 
in what they professed themselves able to 
do — for wo are not to suppose that all 
who claimed to be soothsayers and 
astrologers were hypocrites and inten- 
tional deceivers. It was not at that 
period of the world certainly determined 
that nothing could be ascertained respect- 
ing the future by dreams, and by the 
positions of the stars, tiie. Dreams ivere 
among the methods by which the future 
was made known, and whether the know- 
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5 The king answered and said to 

ledge of what is to come could be obtain- 
ed from the positions of the stars, &e., 
was a question which was at that time 
settled. Even Lord Bacon maintained 
that the science of astrology was not to 
be rejected, but to be reformed. (2.) If | 
the astrologers had been disposed to | 
attein})t to deceive the king, there is no 
probability that they could have succeed- | 
ed in palming an invention of their own ; 
on him as his own dream. We may not 
be able distinctly to recollect a dream, 
but we have a sufficient impression of it 
— of its outlines — or of some striking, 
though dfSconnected, things in it, to know 
what it is not. W c might instantly recog- 
nise it if stated to us ; we should sec at 
once, if any one should attempt to deceive 
us by palming an invented dream on us, 
tliat that was not what we had dreamed. 

5. The kin(/ answered and said to the 
Chaldeans, The thing is gone from me. 
The Vulgate renders this, Seimio recessit 
d me — ‘ The word is departed from me/ 
So the Greek, 'O Xoyw? inr ijjiOV anitxnu 
Luther, Us ist 7nir eutf alien — ^It has 
fallen away from me,’’ or has departed 
from me. Coverdale, ‘‘It is gone from 
me." The Chaldee word rendered “ the 
thing” — — means properly a word, 
saying, discourse — something which is 
8<poken ; then, like , and the Greek 1 
— a thing. The reference here 
is to the matter under consideration, 
to wit, the dream and its meaning. 
The fair interpretation is, that he had for- 
gotten the dream, and that if he retained 
wig recollection of it, it wais only such an 
imperfect outline as to alarm him. The 
word rendered “ is gone” — — which 

occurs only here and in vcr. S, is sup- 
posed to be the same as — to go away, 
to depart. Gesenius renders the whole 
phrase, ‘‘ The word has gone but from 
me i. e. what I have said is ratified, and 
cannot be recalled ,*” and Prof. Bush {in 
iloe.) contends that this is the true inter- 
IDretation, and this also is the mteri')reta- 
tion preferred by J. B. Michaelis, and 
Bathe. A construction somewhat similar 
is^adopterl by Abon. Ezra, C. B. Michaelis, 
'Winer, .Hengstenberg, and Prof. Stuart, 
that it means, ‘‘My decree is firm, or, 
steadfast to wdt, that if they did not| 


the Chaldeans, The thing is gone 

furnish an interpretation of the dream, 
they should be cut off. The ipiestion 
as to the true interpretation, then, is 
between two constructions — whether it 
means, as in our version, that the dream 
had departed from him, that is, that he 
had forgotten it ,* or, that a decree or com- 
mand had gone from him, that if they 
could not interpret the dream, they 
should he destroyed. That the former is 
the correct interpretation, seems to me to 
, be evident.* (1.) It is the natural con- 
struction, and accords best wdth the mean- 
ing of the original ^vords. Thus no one 
can doubt that the word and tho 
words *^2^ and arc used in the sense 
' of thing, and that the natural and proper 
meaning of tho Chaldee verb A'H is to go 
away, depart. Comp, the Heb. in 
1 Beut. xxxii. 30, “ He sooth that their 
' power is gone;” 1 Sam. ix. 7, The bread 
is spjcnt in our vessels,*” Job xiv. 11, 
“The waters fail from the sea ;” and tho 
Chaldee in Ezra iv. 23, “ They went 
np in haste to Jerusalem,” v. i>, “ We 
■went into the province of Judea and 
Ban. ii. 17, 24, vi. 18 (19), 19 (29). 
(2.) This interpretation is sustained by 
tho Vulgate of Jerome, and by tho Greek. 
(3.) It does not appear that any such 
cominand had at that time gone forth 
from the king, and it urns only when they 
came before, him that he promulgated 
such an order. Even though the word, as 
; Gesenius and Ziclder {Chaldaismus JJan, 
! Prqp/i,.), maintain, is a feminine participle 
j present, instead of a verb in the j)re- 
I terite, still it would then as well apply to 
j the dream departing from him, us tlm 
i command or edict. We may suppose the 
I king to say, ‘ The tiling loaves me ; I 
1 cannot recall it/ (4.) it was so under- 
. stood by the magicians, and the king did 
not attempt to correct their a]>prehension 
of what he meant. Thus, in ver. 7, they 
say, “Let the king tell his servants the 
dream, and we will show the inierpreta- 
tion thereof.” This shows that they un- 
derstood that the dream luid gone from 
him, and that they could not be expected 
to interpret its meaning until they were 
apprised what it was. {i}.) It is not 
necessary to suppose that the king re- 
tained the memory of the dream himself, 
and that ho meant merely to try them ; 
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from me: if ye will not make 
known unto me the dream, with 
the interpretation thereof, ye shall 

that is, that he told them a deliberate 
falsehood, in order to put their ability to 
the test. Nehiichadnezzar was a cruel 
and severe monarch, and such a thing 
would not have been entirely inconsistent 
with his character,* but we should not 
needlessly charge cruelty and tyranny on 
any man, nor should we do it unless the 
evidence is so clear that wc cannot ayoid 
it. Besides, that such a test should be 
proposed, is in the highest degree impro- 
bable, There was no need of it; and it 
was contrary to the established belief in 
such matters. These men were retained 
at court, among other reasons, for the 
very purpose of explaining the prognos- 
tics of the future. There was eonfidenco 
in them; and they were retained because 
there was confidence in them. It does 
not appear that the Babylonian monarch 
had had any reason to distrust their 
ability as to what they professed ; and 
why should he, therefore, on this occasion 
resolve to put thear to so unusual, and 
obviously so unjust a trial? Bor these 
reasons, it seems clear to me that our 
common version has given the correct 
pnse of this passage, and that the meaning 
is, that the dream had actually so far 
departed from him that he could not re- 
peat it, though he retained such an im- 
pression of its portentous nature, and of 
its appalling outline, as to fill Ms mind 
with alarm. As to the objection derived 
from this view of the passage by Bertholdt 
to tJie authenticity of this ehaptei*, that it 
is wholly improbable that any man would 
be so unreasonable as to doom others to 
punishment because they could not recall 
liis dream, since it entered not into their 
profession to bo able to do it (Comm. L p. 
p. 192), it may be remarked, that the cha- 
racter of Nebuchadnezzar was such as to 
make what is stated hero by Daniel by no 
means improbable. Thus it is said re- 
specting him (2 Kings xxv. 7), “And they 
slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, 
and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
bound him with fetters of brass, and 
carried him to Babylon.” Comp. 2 Kings 
xxv. 18-21; Jer. xxxix. 5, seq. Mi. 9-11. 
See also Dan. iv. 17, where he is called 
“the basest of men.” Comp. Hengsten- 
berg, Die Authentie des Daniel, pp. 79-81. 
On this objection, see Intro, to the chap- 


bti a cttt in ^ pieces, and your c houses 
shall be made a dunghill. 

^ Made. b c. 3. 29. c 6. 11. 

ter, I 1, L If ye will not make known 

unto me ike dream, with the interpretation 
thereof. Whatever may be thought as to 
the question whether he had actually for- 
gotten the dream, there can be no doubt 
that he demanded that they should state 
what it was, and then explain it. This 
demand was probably as unusual as it 
was in one sense unreasonable, since it 
did not Mill fairly within their profession. 
Yet it was not unreasonable in this sense, 
that if they really had communication 
with the gods, and were qualiSfed to ex- 
plain future events, it might be sup- 
posed that they would be enabled to 
recall this forgotten dream. If the gods 
gave them power to explain what was to 
come, they could as easily enable them to 
recall the past. ^ Ye shall he cut in 
pieces, Marg. made. The Chaldee is, 

‘ Ye shall be made into pieces referring 
to a mode of punishment that was com- 
mon to many ancient nations. Comp. 
1 Sam, XV. 33 ; “ And Samuel hewed Agag 
in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal.” 
Thus Orpheus is said to have been torn 
in pieces by the Thracian women; and 
Bessus was cut in pieces by order of 
Alexander the Great. *[[ And your houses 
shall be made a dunghill. Comp. 2 Kings 
X. 27. This is an expression denoting 
that their houses, instead of being ele- 
gant, or comfortable mansions, should be 
devoted to the vilest of uses, and sub- 
jected to all kinds of dishonour and de- 
filement. The language here used is in 
accordance with that which is commonly 
employed by Orientals. They imprecate 
all sorts of indignities and abominations 
on the objects of their dislike, and it is 
not uncommon for them to smear over 
with filth what is the object of their con- 
tempt or abhorrence. Thus when the 
caliph Omar took Jerusalem, at the head 
of the Saracen army, after ravaging the 
greater part of the city, he caused dtmg 
to be spread over the site of the sanctu- 
ary, in token of the abhorrence of all 
Musselmans, and of its being henceforth 
regarded as the refuse and offscouring of 
aU things. Prof. Push. The Greek ren- 
ders this, ^*And your houses shall be 
plundered;” the Vulgate, “And your 
houses shall foe confiscated.” But these 
renderings are entirely arbitrary. This 
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6 But if ye show the dream, and 
the interpretation thereof, ye shall 
receive of me gifts and b rewards 
and great honour: therefore show 
me the dreamland the interpreta- 
tion thereof* 

7 They answered again and said, 

^ 0,0 16. b Or, fee; ver.48, e. 5, 17. 

jtnay seem to bo a harsh punishment which 
was threatened, and some may, perhaps, 
be disposed to s.ay that it is improbable 
that a monarch would allow himself to 
use such intemperate language, and to 
make use of so severe a threatening, 
especiallynwben the magicians had as yet 
shown no inability to interpret the dream, 
and had given no reasons to apprehend 
that they would be unable to do it. But 
we are to remember, (1.) the cruel and 
arbitrary character of the king (see the 
references above),’ (2.) the nature of an 
Oriental despotism, in which a monarch 
is accustomed to require all his commands 
to be obeyed, and his wishes gratified 
promptly, on pain of death ; (3.) the fact 
that his mind was greatly excited by the 
dream ; and (4.) that he was certain that 
something portentous to his kingdom had 
been prefigured by the dream, and that 
this was a case in which all the force of 
threatening, and all the prospect of 
splendid reward, should be used, that they 
might be induced to tax their powers to 
the utmost, and allay the tumidts of his 
mind. 

6. But if ye show the dream. If you 
show what the dream was. ^ And the 
interpretation thereof. What it signifies. 
That is, they T^ere so to state the dream 
that Nebuchadnezzar would recognise it; 
and they were to give such an explana- 
tion of it as would commend itself to his 
mind as the true one. On this last point 
he would doubtless rely much on their 
supposed wisdom in performing this duty, 
but it would seem clear, also, that it was ! 
necessary that the interpretation should 
be seen to be a /«;> interpretation, or such 
as would ha fairly implied in the dream. 
Thus, when Daniel made known the in- 
terpretation, he saw at once that it met all 
the features ol'the dream, and he admitted 
it to be correct. )So also when Daniel ex- 
plained the hand-writing on the wall to 
Belshazzar, ho admitted the justness of 
it, and loaded him with honours, Daniel 
T. 29. So when Joseph explained the 


Let the king tell his servants the 
dream, and we will show the inter- 
pretation of it. 

8 The king answered and said, I 
know of certainty that ye Would 
c gain the time, because ye see the 
thing is gone from me. 

Or, Ep. 5. 16. 

dreams of Pharaoh, he at once saw the 
appropriateness of the explanation, and 
admitted it to be correct (Gen xli. 39-45), 
and so In the case above referred to (Notes 
on ver. 2), of Astyages respecting the 
dreams of his daughter (Herod o. 1, evii. 
cviii.), he at once saw that the interpreta- 
tion of the dreams proposed by the Magi 
accorded with the di-eams, and took his 
measures accordingly. *[[ Ye shall receive 
of me gifts, and reicards, and great honour. 
intending to ap>peal to their highest hopes 
to induce them, if possible, to disclose the 
meaning of the dream. He specifies no 
particular rewards, but makes the promise 
general, and the evident meaning is, that, 
in such a ease, he would bestow’ what it be- 
came a monarch like him to give. That 
the usual rew’ards in such a case W’ere such 
as were adapted to stimulate to the most 
vigorous exertions of their powers, may 
be seen from the honour which he eon- 
ferred on Daniel when he made known 
the dream (ver. 48), and from the re- 
wards which Belshazzar conferred on 
Daniel for making known the interpreta- 
tion of the writing on the wall ( ch. v, 29) ; 
*^Thcn commanded Belshazzar, and they 
clothed Daniel with scarlet, and put a 
chain of gold about his neck, and made a 
proclamation concerning him, that he 
should be the third ruler in the kingdom.’^ 
Comp, Esther v. 11. vi. 7-9. 

7. They answered again and said, Let 
the Idng tell his servants the dream, and 
we will show the interjyretation of if, 

. Certainly not an unreasonable request, in 
any circumstances, and especially in 
theirs. They did not profess, cvidenlly, 
to be able to recall a dream th.at was fiav 
gotten, but the extent of their profession 
on this subject appears to have Imen, that 
they were able to es'plain whut was com- 
monly regarded as a progiiOv^tie of a future 
■ event. ' ■ 

8. The hing answered and said, J 
know of certainty that ye would gain 
the time. Marg, buy. The Chaldee w'ord. 
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9 But if 3 -e will not make known 
unto me the dream, there is hut om 


(£rom|?>), means to get for one’s 
selt^ huy, gain, procure. Greek, klayopd^sTB 
‘ — U h at redeem timej and so the Vul- 
gate — quod tempuH redimitie. The idea 

is, that they saw that they could not com- 
ply with his requisition, and that their 
asking him (ver. 7) to state the dream 
•was only a pretext for delay, in the hope 
that in the interval some device might be 
hit on by them to appease him, or to 
avert his threatened indignation, it would 
be natural to suppose that they might 
hope that on rctieetion he would become 
more calm, and that, although they 
might not be able to recall the dream and 
explain it, yet it would be seen to be un- 
reasonable to expect or demand it. The 
king seems to have supposed that some 
such thoughts were passing through their 
minds, and he charges on thorn such a 
project. The argument of the king seems 
to have been something like this : *' They 
who can explain a dream eorreetly, can as 
well tell what it is as what its interpreta- 
tion is, for the one is as much the result 
of divine hdiueuce as the other j; and if 
men can hope for divine help in the one 
ease why not in the other ? As you can- 
not, therefore, recall the dream, it is 
plain that you cannot interpret it, and 
your only object in demanding to know 

it, is that you may ward off as long as 
possible the execution of the threatened 
sentence, and, if practicable, escape it 
altogether.’ It is not improbable that 
what they said was more than the simple 
request recorded in ver. 7. They would 
naturally enlarge on it, by attempting to 
show ho^v unreasonable was the demand 
of the king in the ease, and their argu- 
ments would give a fair x>refcex for what 
ho here charges on them, Because yc 
Bee the iking is gone from me. According 
to the interpretation proposed in ver. 6, 
the dream. The meaning is, ‘ You see 
that I have forgotten it I have made a 
positive statement on that point There 
can be no hope, therefore, that it can be 
recalled, anVl it is clear that your only 
ohjeel mast be to gain time. Kothingcan 
be gained by delays and the matter may| 
thovfdbrc be determiaedat once, and your 
ctmduct bo construed as a confession that 
you cannot perform what is required, and 
the sentence proceed without delay.’ This 


’ decree for you ; for ye have prepared 
lying and corrupt words to speak 


makes better sense, it seems to me, than 
to suppose that he means that a sejitence 
had gone forth from him that if they 
could not recall and interpret it they 
should be put to death. 

9- But if ye toUl not maJee Ictiown the 
dreamy there is but one decree for you. 
That Is, you shall share the same fate. 
You shall all be cut to pieces, and your 
houses reduced to rain. ver. 5. There 
shall be no favour shown to any class of 
you, or to any individual among you. It 
seems to have been supposed that the 
responsibility rested on them inSividually 
as well as collectively, and that it would 
be right to hold each and every one of 
them bound to explain the matter. As 
no difference of obligation was recognised, 
there would be no difference of criminality. 
It should be said, however, that there Is 
a difference of interpretation here. Gese- 
nius, and some others, render the word 
translated decree — — counsel j plan , pur- 
pose, and -suppose that it means, * this only 
is your counsel, or plan that is, to pre- 
pare lying words, and to gain time. So 
Prof. Stuart renders the verse, If ye will 
not make known to me the dream, one 
thing is your purpose, both a false and 
deceitful word have ye agreed to utter 
before me, until the time shall have 
changed j therefore tell me the ch*eam, 
and then I shall know that you can show 
me the interpretation thereof.” The 
original word, however, is most com- 
monly used in the sense of law or decree. 
Sec Dent, xxxiii. 2 ; Es. i. 8, 13, lo, 19, 
ii. 8, iii. 8, Id, 15, iv. 3, 8, 11, 16, viii. IS, 
14, 17, ix, 1, 13, 14, and there seems to 
bo no necessity for departing from the 
common translation. It contains a sense 
according to the truth in the ease, and is 
in accordance with the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac versions, f Bor ye have prepared 
lying and corrupt words to speak before 
me. Thati.s, ‘You have done this in asking 
me to state the dream (vs. 4, 7), and in 
the demand that the dream should be 
made known to you, in oz-der that you 
may intcz'pret it. I shall know by your 
inability to recall the dream that you ha.ve 
been acting a false and decfeitful 'part, and 
that yonr pretensions were all false. Your 
wish, therefore, to Inxve me state the 
dream will be shown to be a mere pre- 
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before me^ till tlie time be changed: 
therefore tell me the dream, and 
I a shall know that ye can show me 
the interpretation thereof. 

10 If The Chaldeans answered be- 
fore the king, and said, There is not 
a man npon the earth that can show 
the king^s matter : therefore there is 
^ Is. 41. 23. 


^ tence, a.n artifice for delay, that yoxi might 
put off the execution of the sentence with 
the hope of escaping altogether.’ ^ 2'ill 
the thne he changed. That is, till a new 
state of things shall occur j either until his 
purpose might change, and his anger 
should subside, or till there should be a 
change of government. It was natural 
for such thoughts to pass through the 
mind of the king, since as matters could 
ho no loorsc for them if the subject was 
delayed, there was a possibility that they 
might be better — for any change would 
he likely to he an advantage. There 
does not appear to have been any great 
confidence or affection on either side. 
The. king suspected that they were in- 
fluenced by bad motives, and they cer- 
tainly had no strong reasons for attach- 
ment to him. Comp, Notes on ver. 21, 
and ch. vii. 25. 

10. The Ohaldeana answered before ike 
hingf and said. Perhaps the Chaldeans 
answered because they were the highest 
in favour, and were those in whom, most 
confidence was usually reposed in such 
matters. See Notes on ver 2. On such 
an occasion those would he likely to be 
put forward to announce their inability to 
do this, who would he supposed to he able 
to interpret the dream, if any could, and on 
whom most reliance was usually placed. 
*1" There is not a man npon the earth 
that can shots the hinges matter. Chald. 

— * upon the drygrotmdf Comp* 
Gen. i. 10. The meaning^ is, that the 
thing was utterly beyond the power of man. 
It was what none who practised the arts 
of divining laid claim to. They doubt- 
less supposed that as great proficients in 
that art as the world could produce might 
he found among the wise men assembled 
at the court of Babylon, and if they fiuled, 
they inferred that aU others would fail. 
This was, therefore, a decided confession 
of their inability in the matter, but they 
meant to break the force of that mortify- 


no Mngj lord, nor ruler, asked 
suck things at any magician, or 
astrologer, or Chaldean. 

11 And it is a rare thing that the 
king requireth, and there is none 
other that can show it before the 
king, except ^ the gods, whose dwel- 
ling c is not with flesh. 

ver. 28. b Is. 6G. 1,2, 


ing confession, and porhai)s to appease 
the wrath of the king, by affirming that 
the thing was wholly beyond the lininaii 
powers, and that no one could he expect- 
ed to do what was demanded, f There-. 
fore there is no Idngy ?o?v7, nor ruler. 
No one has ever made a similar demand. 
The matter is so clear, the incompe- 
teney of man to make such a disclosure 
is so manifest, that no potentate of any 
rank ever made such a request They 
designed, undoubtedly, to convince the 
king that the request was so unreasonable 
that he would not insist on it. They 
were urgent, for their life depended on it, 
and they apprehended that they had jus- 
tice on their side. 

11. And it is a rare thing that the king 
requireth. Chald. <1*5*1152 — meaning ckoicej 
valuable, costly ; then heavy, hard, difi- 
cult. Gr. jSapvs. Yulg. gravis — heavy, 
weighty . The idea is not so much that 
the thing demanded by the king was «a- 
comtnon or rarely made — though that Wiis 
true, as that it was so difiiciilt as to be 
beyond the human powers. They would 
not have boon likely on such an occasion 
to say that the requirement was abso- 
lutely unjust or unreasonable. The term 
which they used was respectful, and yet 
it implied that no man could have any 
hope of solving the question as it wa *3 
proijosed by him. f And there is none 
other that can show it h<g'ore the king ca:- 
eept the gods, whose dwcUing is not with 
jdesJi. This was clearly true that a matter 
of that kind could not be disclosed ex- 
cept by divine assistance. Ir- would seem 
fKom this that these persons did not claim 
to be inspired, or to have communication 
with the gods; or, at least, that they did 
not claim to be inspired by the supremo 
tGod, but that they relied on their own 
natural sagacity, and their careful and 
long study of the moaning of those oc- 
currences which prefigured future events, 
and perhaps on the mystic arts derived 
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12 For this cause tlie Mug was 
angry and very furious, and com- 


fi’oiii their acquaintance with science as 
then understood. The word gods here — 
— Makm: [the same as the Heh, 
Mloliiuijj is in the plural number, but 
might be applied to the true God, as the 
Hebrew Elohim often is. It is by no 
means certain that they meant to use this 
in the X-^lural, or to say that it was an ad- 
mitted truth that the gods worshipped in 
Babylon did not dwell with men. It was, 
undoubtedly, the common opinion that 
they did ; that the temples were their 
abode ,* and that they frequently appeared 
among men, and took part in human 
affairs. But it ■was a very early opinion 
that the Supreme God was withdrawn from 
human affairs, and hud committed the 
government of the world to intermecMate 
beings — intermincn — demons, or seons : 
beings of power far superior to that of 
men, who constantly mingled in human 
affairs. Their power, however, though 
great, was limited ,* and not the Chal- 
deans here by the word — Elalim — 

have meant to refer to the Supreme God, 
and to say that tlm was a case which 
pertained to him alone j that no inferior 
divinity could be competent to do such a 
thing as he demanded ; and that as the 
Supreme God did not dwell among men 
It was hopeless to attempt to explain the 
matter? Thus understood the result will 
convey a higher truth, and will show 
more impressively the honour put on 
Daniel. The idirase, ic/iose dicelling is 
not with fleshy means with men — in human 
bodies. On the supposition that this refers 
to the Supreme God, ' this undoubtedly 
accords 'with the prevailing sentiment of 
those times, that however often the infe- 
rior divinities might appear to men, and 
assume human forms, yet the Supreme 
God was far removed, and never thus 
took up his abode on the earth. They 
could hope, therefore, for no communica- 
tion from Him ivho alone would be eom- 
1)6 tent to the solution of such a secret as 
this. This maybe regarded, therefore, as 
a frank confession of their entire failure 
in the matter under consideration. They 
acknowledged that they themselves were 
not competent to the solution of the 
question, and they expressed the opinion 
that the ability to do it could not be ob- 
11 


manded to destroy * all the wise Trim 
of Babylon* 

Matt. 2.16. 


tained from the help which the inferior 
gods rendered to men, and that it was 
hopeless to expect the Supreme God — far 
withdrawn from human affairs — to inter- 
pose. It was a public acknowledgment 
that their art failed on a most important 
trial, and thus the way was prepared to 
show that Daniel, under the teaching of 
the true God, was able to accomplish what 
was wholly beyond all human powmr. 
The trial had been fairly made. The 
wisest men of the Chaldean realm had 
been applied to. They on whom, reliance 
had been placed in such emergencies ; 
they who professed to be able to explain 
the prognostics of future events j; they who 
had been assembled at the most import- 
ant and magnificent court of the world — 
the very centre of Pagan power,* they 
who had devoted their lives to investiga- 
tions of this nature, and who might be 
supposed to be competent to such a work, 
if any on earth could, now openly ac- 
knowledged that their art failed them, and 
expressed the conviction that there was no 
resource in the case. 

12. For this cause the king was angry. 
Because they failed in explaining the 
subject which had been referred to them. 
It is true that his anger was unjiist; for 
their profession did not imply that they 
would undertake to explain what he de- 
manded, but his wrath was not unnatural. 
His mind was alarmed, and he was 
troubled. He believed that what he had 
seen in his dream foreboded some im- 
portant events, and, as an arbitrary sove- 
reign, unaccustomed to restrain his anger, 
or to inquire into the exact justice of mat- 
ters which excited his indignation, it was 
not unnatural that he should resolve to 
wreak his vengeance on all who made any 
pretensions to the arts of divining. And 
very furious. Wrought up to the highest 
degree of passion. Chal. * Much enraged. 
It was not a calm and settled xmrpose 
to execute his threat, but a purpose at- 
tended with a high degree of excitement. 

And commanded to destroy all the towe 
men df Babylon, That is, all who mado 
Xmetenslons to this kind of wisdom; all 
who came under the well-known denomi- 
nation of wise meiiy or sages. He had 
called that class before him (ver. 2) ,* he 
had demanded of them an explanation of 
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13 And the decree went fortli 
that the wise onen should he slain ; 
and they sought Daniel and his fel- 
lows to be slain. 

^ Meturmd, 

his dream ; he had been assured by the 
leading men among tJiem, the Chaldeans 
(vs. 10, 11), that thej" could not recall his 
dream, and, as he supposed that all who 
could bo relied on in such a case had 
failed, he resolved to cut them off as im- 
posters. Where iJaniel was at this time is 
not known. It would seem^ however, 
that, from some reason, he had not been 
summoned before the king with the others, 
probably because, although he had shown 
himself to be eminently endowed with 
wisdom (ch. i. 20), he had not yet made 
any pretensions to this kind of knowledge, 
and was not numbered with the Magi, or 
Chaldeans. When, however, the deeree 
went forth that all the ‘wise men of 
Babylon ’ should be slain, the exhibition 
of wisdom and knowledge made by him 
(ch. i. 18-20) was recollected, and the 
executioners of the sentence supposed that 
he and his companions were included in 
the general instructions. Whether the 
word Bahyhn here relates to the city of 
Babylon, or to the whole realm, there is 
no certain way of determining. Consider- 
ing, however, the character of Oriental 
despotisms, and the cruelty to which ab- 
solute sovereigns have usually been trans- 
ported in their passion, there "would be no 
improbability in supposing that the com- 
mand included the whole realm, though it 
is probable that most of this cldss would 
be found in the capital. 

13 . And the decree leent Jorth that the 
tdse men slioxdd he alain. The original 
here will bear a somewhat different trans- 
lation, meaning ‘the decree went forth 
and the wise men were slain f that is, the 
execution of the sentence was actually 
commenced. So the Vulg. JSt egreasd 
sententidjsa^nentesinterjiciehantur^ So also 
the Clreek version, >cai ot oo^oX dirtKTivvavTO 
— ‘ and the wise men were slain.^ This 
seems to me to be the more probable in- 
terpretation, and better to suit the con- 
nection. Then it would mean that they 
had actually begun to execute the decree, 
and that in the prosecution of their bloody 
work they sought out Daniel and his com- 
panions, and that by his influence with 
Arioch, the execution of the sentence was 
arrested. ^ And they sought Daniel and 


14 % Then Daniel ® answered 
comnsel and wisdom to Arioch tho 
^ captain of the king^s guard, which 

t Chief of the executioners, or slmu/Mer^naij 
or chief marshal ; Ge. 37. 36; Je 52. 12, 11. 

hiS'/elloioB to he slaiur His three com- 
panions (eh. i. 6), who probably had not 
been among those who were summoned to 
court to explain the matter. Had they 
been consulted at first the issuing of the 
deeree would have been prevented, but it 
seems to have been the design of Provi- 
dence to give the fairest trial of the ability 
of these sages, and to allow matters to 
come to a crisis, in order to show that 
what was done was wholly beyond human 
power. 

14, Then Daniel answered, Marg. re- 
turned. The original literally is, ‘re- 
turned counsel and wisdom,' meaning 
that he returned an answer which was 
replete with wisdom. It would seem pro- 
bable that Arioch had communicated to 
Daniel the decree of the king, and had 
stated to him that he •was involved in that 
decree, and must 2 >i*epare to die. f Coun- 
sel and wisdom. That is, loise counsel. 
He evinced great prudence and discretion 
in what he said. He made such a sug- 
gestion to Arioch as, if acted on, would 
stay the execution of the sentence against 
all the wise men, and would secure the 
object which the king had in view. What 
was the exact .nature of this answer is 
not mentioned. It is probable, however, 
that it was that he might be enabled to 
disclose the dream, and that he made this 
so plausible to Arioch, that he was dis- 
posed to allow him to make the trial. It 
is evident that Arioch would not have 
consented to arrest the execution of the 
sentence, unless it had appeared to him 
to be in the highest degi*ee jirobable that 
he would be able to relieve the anxiety 
of the king. Knowing that the main ob- 
ject of the king was to obtain the inter- 
pretation of his dream, and seeing that 
this object was not any the more likely to 
be secured by the execution of this stern 
decree, and knowing the high favour with 
which Daniel had been received at court 
(eh. L 19-21), he seems to have been 
willing to assume some measure of re- 
sponsibility, and to allow Daniel to make 
his own representation to the king. To 
Arioeh, the captain of the kinfs guard. 
Marg, ‘ chief of the execuiwnerSj or 
slaughter-men, or chief nuxrshalJ Greek, 
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was gone fortli to slay the wise 
men of Babylon : 

15 He answered and said to 
Ariocli the king^s captain, Why is 

Tov /^acrtXecaj — chief cools of the 
renders tMs, ^Then 
Daniel inquired respecting the law and 
the sentence of Arioch, the commander 
of the royal army/ The Chaldee word 
rendered ffuard^ is It is derived 

from n|a — tdhahhf to slaughter; to kill 
animals ,* and then to kill or slay men. The 
noun then means a slaughterer or slayer; 
a cook ; an executioner, or one who kills 
men at the will of a sovereign, or by due 
sentence of law. There can be no doubt 
that the word here refers to Arioch as sent 
out to execute this sentence ; yet we are 
not to regard him as a mere executioner, 
or as we would a hangman, for undoubt- 
edly the king would entrust this sentence 
to one who was of respectable, if not of 
high rank. It is probable that one of the 
principal officers of his body-guard would 
be entrusted with the execution of such a 
sentence. In 1 Sam. viii. 13, the word is 
« rendered cooks. It does not elsewhere 
occur. That he was not a mere execu- 
tioner, is apparent from the title given 
him in the next verse, where he is called 
^ the king’s captain.* f Which was gone 
forth to slay^ &g. He had gone to exe- 
cute the decree, and its execution had 
already commenced. 

15. Se ansioered and said to Arioch, the 
king*8 captain. The word captain — a dif- 
ferent word from that which occurs in ver, 
14 — — denotes one who has rule or 
dominion ; one who is powerful or mighty ; 
and it would be applied only to one who 
sustained a post of honour and i-espon- 
sibility. See the use of the word , as 
meaning to rule, in Neh. v. 15 ; Heed. ii. 
19, vi. 2, viii. 9 ; Est. ix. 1 ; Ps. cxix. 133. 
The word here used is the same which 
occurs in ver. 10, where it is rendered 
ruler. It doubtless denotes here an officer 
of rank, and designates one of more 
honourable employment than would be 
denoted by the word executioner. It 
should be said on these verses (14, 15), 
however, that the office of executioner in 
the East was by no means regarded as a 
dishonourable office. It was entrusted to 
those high in rank, and even nobles con- 
sidered it an honour, and often boasted 


the decree 50 hasty from the king? 
Then Arioch made the thing known 
to Daniel. 

16 Then Daniel went in, and de- 

of it as such, that among their ancestors 
there were those w'ho had in this way 
been entrusted with executing the com- 
mands of their sovereign. Han way and 
Abdul-Iverim both say that this office 
conferred honour and rank. Tourne-. 
fort says, that in Georgia ^Uhe execu- 
tioners are very rich, and men of standing 
undertake this employment; far different 
from what occurs in other parts of the 
world, in that country this gives to a 
family a title of honour. They boast that 
among their ancestors there were many 
who were executioners ; and this they 
base on the sentiment, that nothing is 
more desirable than justice, and that no- 
thing can be more honourable thau to bo 
engaged in administering the laws.” See 
Eosenmiiller, Morgenland, 1079. ^ Why 

is the decree so hasty from the king? Im- 
plying that all the effort had not been 
made which it was possible to make to 
solve the mystery. The idea is, that a 
decree of such a nature, involving so 
many in ruin, ought not to have pro- 
ceeded from the king without having 
taiken all possible precautions, and made 
all possible efforts to find those who 
might be able to disclose what the king 
desired. It was to Daniel a just matter 
of surprise that, after the favour and 
honour with which he had been received 
at court (ch. i. 19, 20), and the confidence 
which had been reposed in him, a com- 
mand like this should have been issued, 
so comprehensive as to embrace him and 
his friends, when they had done nothing 
to deserve the displeasure of the king. 

Then Arioch made the thing known to 
JDanicl. The statement respecting the 
dream ; the trouble of the king ; the con- 
sultation of the magicians ; their inability 
to explain the dream, and the positive 
command to put all the pretenders to wis- 
dom to death. It is clear that Daniel had 
not before been informed of those things. 

IQ. Then Daniel went in, he. Either by 
himself, or through the medium of some 
friend. Perhaps all that is meant is, not 
that he actually went into the presence 
of the monarch, but that he w'cnt into 
the palace, and through the interposition 
of some high officer of court who had 
access to the sovereign, desired of him 
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sired of the king that he would giye 
him time, and that he would show 
the king the interpretation. 

17 Then Daniel went to his house, 
and made the thing known to Hana- 

a 1 Sam. 17. 37 ; c. 3. 17 ; 2 Tim. 4. 17, 18. 

^ Front before, 

that he would give him time, and that he 
would make it known. It would rather 
appear, from vs. 24, 25, that the first 
direct audience which he had with the 
king was after the thing was made known 
to him in a night vision, and it would 
scarcely accord with established Oriental 
usages that he should go immediately and 
unceremoniously into the royal presence. 
A petition presented through some one who 
had access to the king, would meet all the 
circumstances of the case. ^ That he 
would gine Mm time. He did not specify 
whg he desired time, though the reason 
why he did it is plain enough. He -wished 
to lay the matter before God, and to 
engage his friends in earnest prayer that 
the dream and the interpretation might 
be made known to him. This request 
was granted to him. It may seem re- 
markable, as no time was allowed to the 
Chaldeans that they might make inquiry 
(ver. 8), that such a favour should have 
been granted to Daniel, especially after 
the execution of the sentence had been 
commenced,* but we are to remember 
(1.) That the king would recollect the 
favour which he had already shown 
Daniel on good grounds, and the fact that 
he regarded him as endowed with great 
wisdom, eh. i 19, 20 j (2.) Daniel did not 
ask, as the Chaldeans did, that the king 
should tell the dream before he undertook 
to explain it, but he proposed evidently to 
unfold the whole matter; (3.) it could not 
but occur to the king that Daniel had not 
yet been consulted, and that it was but 
reasonable that he should have a fair 
trial now, since it appeared that he was 
involved in the general sentence; (4.) the 
anxiety of the king to understand the 
dream was so great that he was willing to 
grasp at any hope in order that his per-, 
plexitics might be relieved ; and (5.) it is , 
not improper to suppose that there may 
have been a divine influence on the mind 
of this monarch, making him willing to 
do so simple an act of justice as this, in 
order that it might be seen and aeknow- 


niah, Mishael, and Azariak, Ms 
companions : 

18 That a they would desire mer- 
cies ^ of the God of heaven concern- 
ing this secret; cthat Daniel and 
his fellows should nob perish with 

® Or, they should not destroy Daniel. 

ledged that the hand of God was in the 
whole matter. 

17. Then Daniel loent to his house. It 
is quite evident that he had obtained the 
object of his request, though this is not 
expressly mentioned. The'king was un- 
doubtedly, for the reasons above stated, 
willing that he should have a fair oppor- 
tunity to try his skill in disclosing the 
mysterious secret. *'j| And made the thing 
/mown to Jfananiah, <fcc. Made the, whole 
matter known— the perplexity respecting 
the dream ; the failure of the Chaldeans 
to interpret it ; the decree ; and his own 
petition to the king. They had a com- 
mon interest in knowing it, as their lives 
were all endangered. 

18. That they would desire mercies of 
the God of heaven concerning this secret 
That they would implore of God that he 
would show his mercy to them in reveal- 
ing this secret, that their lives might be 
spared. In the margin, as in the Chaldee, 
this is *fro7ti before the God of heaven.' 
All depended now on God. It was clear 
that human skill was exhausted, and that 
no reliance could ho placed on any ability 
which man possessed. The art of the 
Chaldeans had failed, and Daniel, as w’-ell 
by this failure as by the promptings of 
his own feelings, must now have perceived 
that the only hope was in God, and that 
his favour in the ease was to be obtained 
only by prayer. -As his three friends 
were equally interested in the issue, and 
as it was an early principle of religion, 
and one found in all dispensations (comp. 
Matt, xviii. 19), that united prayer has 
special power with God, it was natural and 
proper to call on his friends to join with 
Mm in asking this favour from Him who 
alone could grant it. It -was the natural, 
and the last resource of piety, furnishing 
an example of what all nnxy do, and 
should do, in times of perplexity and 
danger. ^ That Daniel and his felioim 
should not perish, Marg., ^ or, they should 
not destroy DanieV The reading in the 
margin is most in accordance with the 
Chaldee, though the sense is substantially 
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the rest of the wise men of Baby- 
lon. 

19 Then was the secret revealed 
unto Daniel in a night » vision. 
Then Daniel blessed the God of 
heaven. ' 

a Niim. 12. 6. b Pis. 50. 23. 


the same. The word fellows is the same 
which is before rendered conqicmhmi 

ilT'ifA the rest of the wise men of Babylon. 
It seems to have been certain that the 
decree would be executed on the Chal- 
deans, soothsayers, &q. And, indeed, 
tliei’e was no reason why the decree should 
not be executed. They had confessed 
their inability to comply with the king's 
command, and whatever Daniel could now 
do could not be construed in their favour 
as furnishing any reason why the decree 
should not be executed on them. It was 
presumed, therefore, that the law, severe 
as it seemed to bo, would be carried into 
effect on them, and wo may suppose that 
this was probably done. The only hope 
of their escaping from the common lot was 
in the belief that the G-od whom they 
served would now interpose in their 
behalf. 

19. Then was the secret revealedf <fce. 
To wit, the di’eam and the interpretation. 
The thing which had been hidden was 
disclosed. We may suppose that this oc- 
curred after a suitable time had been 
given to prayer. ^ In a night vision. 
A representation made to him at night, 
but whetlier when he was asleep or awake 
does not appear. Comp. Notes on ch. i. 
17,' Is<a. L Ij Job iv. 13, xxxiii. 15. 
^ Then JDanitl blessed the God of heaven. 
Nothing would be more natural than that 
he should burst forth in a song of grateful 
praise for disclosing a secret, by means of 
which his life, and the lives of his com- 
panions, would be preserved, and by which 
such signal honour would redound to God 
himself*, as alone able to reveal coming 
events. 

20. Daniel an8wer,cd and said. The 
word ‘^answer,' in the Scriptures, often 
occurs substantisilly in the sense of speaJ& 
or say. It does notalvvay.s denote a reply 
to something that has been said by an- 
other, as it does with us, but is often used 
when a speech is commenced, as if one 
were replying to something that might be 
said in the case, or as moaning that the 
circumstances in the case gave rise to the 

11 -^' 


20 Daniel answered and said, 
^Blessed be the name of God for 
ever and ever ; for wisdom and 
might are his : 

21 And he changeth the ^ times 
and the seasons : he ® remove th 

Ter. 32. 19. d Ps. 31. 14, 15. ®Ps.75.6,7. 


remark. Here the meaning is, that Daniel - 
responded, as it were, to the goodness 
which God had manifested, and gave 
utterance to his feelings in appropriate 
expressions of praise. ^ Blessed he the 
name of God for ever and ever. That 
is, blessed be God — the name, in the 
Scriptures, being often used to denote 
the person himself. It is common in 
the Bible to utter ascriptions of praise 
to God in view of important revelations, 
or in view of great mercies. Comp, the 
song of Moses after the passage of the 
Red Sea, Ex. xv. j the song of Deborah 
after the overthrow of Sisera, Judg. v. and 
xii. ^ For wisdom and might are his. 
Both these were manifested in a remark- 
able manner in the circumstances of this 
case, and therefore these were the begin- 
nings of the song of praise : wisdom^ as 
now imparted to Daniel, enabling him to 
disclose this secret, when all human skill 
had failed; and might, as about to be 
evinced in the changes of empire indicated 
by the dream and the interpretation. 
Comp. Jer. xxxii, 19, Great in counsel, 
and mighty in work." 

21. And he changeth the times and the 
seasons. The object of this is to assert 
the general control of God in reference to 
all changes which occur. The assertion 
is made, undoubtedly, in view of the re- 
volutions in empire which Daniel now 
saw, from the signification of the dream, 
were to take place under the divine band. 
Foreseeing now these vast changes de- 
noted by different iMrts of the image (vs, 
36-45), stretching into far-disttant times, 
Daniel was led to ascribe to God the con- 
trol over all the revolutions which occur 
on earth. There is no essential difference 
between the words times and seasons. 
The words in Chaldee denote stated or 
appointed seasons ; and the idea of times 
aj^pointed, sot, determined, enters into 
both. Times niul seasons are not under 
the control of chance, but are bounded by 
established laws ; and yet God, who ap- 
pointed these laws, has power to change 
them, and all the changes which occur 
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kings, and settetii np kings : he ' 
a give th. wisdom unto the wise, and 
a Prov. 2. 6, 7. 

undei: those laws are produced by his 
agency. Thus the changes which occur 
in regard to day and night, spring and 
summer, autumn and winter, clouds and 
sunshine, health and sickness, childhood 
and youth, manhood and age, are under 
his control. Such changes, being in ac- 
cordance with certain laws, may foe re- 
garded as ap2)ohited, or set, and yet the 
laws and the revolutions consequent on 
them are all under his control. So in 
regard to the revolutions of empire. 
By the arrangements of his providence 
he secures such revolutions as he shall 
see it to be best should occur, and in all 
of them his high hand should be regarded. 
The words seasons and iimerS are of fre- 
quent occurrence in Daniel, and &re 
sometimes used in a peculiar sense (see 
Kotes on ch. vii. 12, 25), but they seem 
here to be employed in their usual and 
general signiiication, to denote that all 
the revolutions which occur on earth are 
nnder his control. ^ He removeth MngSf 
and setteth up> kings. lie has absolute 
control over all the sovereigns of the 
earth, to place on the throne whom he 
will, and to remove them when he pleases. 
This was doubtless suggested to Daniel, 
and was made the foundation of this por- 
tion of his, hymn of praise, from what he 
was permitted to see in the disclosures 
made to him in the interpretation of the 
dream. He then saw (comp, vs, 37-45), 
that there would be most important revo- 
lutions of kingdoms under the hand ‘of 
God, and being deeply impressed with 
these great prospective changes, he makes 
this general shitoment, that it was the 
prerogative of God to do this at pleasure. 
Kebuchadnezzar was brought to feel this, 
and to recognize it, when he said (clt iv. 
17), ‘‘The Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will f ^*'he doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven, and among the inha- 
bitants of the earth; none can stay Ms 
hand, or say unto him, What doestthou ?” 
ch. iv. 32, 35. This claim is often asserted 
for God in the Scriptures as a proof of Ms 
supremacy and greatness. “ Dor proiho- 
tion Cometh neither from the east, nor 
from the west, nor from the south : but 
God is the judge ; he putteth down one, 
and setteth up another.” Ps. Ixxv. 4 7* 


knowledge to them that know un- 
derstanding: 


Comp. 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8. Thus he claimed 
absolute control over Sennacherib to 
employ him at his pleasure in executing 
his purposes of punishment on the He- 
brew nation (Isa. x. 5-7), and thus over 
Cyrus to execute his purposes on Baby- 
lon, and to restore his people to their 
land. Isa. xlv. 1, seq. See also Isa. xlvi. 
10, 11. In this manner, all the kings of 
the earth may be regarded as under his 
control; and if the divine plan was fully 
understood it would be found that each 
one has received his appointment, under 
the divine dmection, to accomplish some 
important part in carrying forward the 
divine plans to their fulfillment. A his- 
tory of human affairs, shoudng the exact 
purpose of God in regard to each ruler 
who has occupied a throne, and the exact 
object which God designed to accomplish 
by placing him on the throne at the time 
when he did, would be a far more im- 
portant and valuable history than any 
which has been written. Of many such 
rulers, like Cyrus, Sennacherib, Ihlate, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, we can see the reason why 
they lived and reigned when they did; 
and doubtless God has had some im- 
portant end to accomplish in the develop- 
ment of his great plans in the case of 
every one who has ever occupied a throne. 
fHegM wisdom unto the wisCf &c. He 
is the source of all true wisdom and know- 
ledge, This is often claimed for God in 
the Scriptures. Comp. Prov. ii. 6, 7 : 

“For the Lord giveth ■wisdom; 

Out of his mouth cometh knowledge and 
understanding. 

He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous; 

He is a buckler to them that "walk uprightly,” 

See also 1 Kings iii. 9-12 ; Ex. xxxi. 3. 
God claims to be the source of all wisdom 
and knowledge. He originally formed 
each human intellect, and made it wdiat 
it is; he opens before it the paths of 
knowledge; he gives to it clearness of 
perceptioh; he preserves its powers so 
that they do not become deranged; he 
has power to make suggestions, to dii'cct 
the laws of association, to fix the mind on 
important thoughts, and to open before it 
new and interesting views of truth. And 
as it would be found, if the history could 
be written, that God has placed each 
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22 He reveaietli ® tlie deep and 
secret things : he knoweth ^ what 
in the darkness, and the lischt « dwel- 
ieth with him« 


monarch on the throne with a distmot 
reference to some important purpose in 
the development of his great plans, so 
probably it would be seen that each im- 
portant work of .genius which has been 
written ; each invention in the arts ; and 
each discovery in science, has been, for a 
■similar purpose, under his control. He 
has created the great intellect just at the 
time when it was needful that such a dis-, 
covery or invention should be made, and 
having prepared the world for it by the 
coarse of events, the discovei-y or inven- 
tion has occurred just at the time when, 
on the whole, it was most desirable that 
it should. 

22. /ie revcmleth the deep and secret 
things. Things which are too profound 
ii3r man to fathom Iw hm own power, and 
which are concealed or hidden until he 
makes them known. What is said here 
is an advance on what was affirmed in the 
previous verse, and relates to another 
kind of knowledge. That related to such 
knowledge as was not properly beyond 
the grasp of the human intellect when un- 
aided in any supernatural manner, and 
affirmed that even then all discoveries and 
inventions are to be traced to <5-od ; this 
■refers to a species of knowledge which ' 
lies beyond any natural compass of the 
human powers, and in which a super- 
natural influence is needed — such things 
as the Chaldeans and astrologers claimed 
the i^owex* of di-sclosing. The assertion 
here is, that when the highest human 
wisdom showed itself insufficient for the 
.exigency, Grod was able to disclose those 
deep truths which it was desirable for man 
■to understand. Applied generally, this 
refers to the truths made known by revela- 
tion — truths which man could never have 
discovered by his unaided powers. He 
knoioeth 'wliat is in the darkness. What 
appears to man to be involved in dark- 
ness, and on which no light seems to 
shine. This may refer not only to what 
is concealed from man in the dark- 

ness of night, but to all that is mysterious ; 
all thiit lies be^nuid the range of human 
inquiry ; all that pertains to unseen 
worlds. An immensel^f largo portion of 
tlie universe lies wholly beyond the range 


23 I thaiik thee, aud praise thee, 
0 thou God of mj fathers, who hast 
given me wisdom and might, and 
a Ps. 25. 14 b Ps. 139. 11, 12; Ileb. 4. 13. 

Cl Tim. 6. 16; IJohnl. 5. 


of human investigation at piresent, and is, 
of course, dark to man. IT A7id the light 
divelleth xvith hwi. The word rendered 
dtoeileth — — means properly to loose, 
to unbind, to solve, as c. y., hard ques- 
' tions, Han. v. 16 ; and is then applied to 
travellers who unbind the loads of their 
beasts to put up for the night, and then 
it comes to mean to put up for the night, 
to lodge, to dwell. Hence the meaning 
is, that .the light abides with Grod ; it is 
there as in its appropriate dwelling-place^ 
he is in the midst of it; all is light about 
him ; light when it is sent out goes from 
him ; when it is gathered together its ap- 
propriate place is with him. Comp. Job 
xxxviii. 19, 20 ; 

“Where is the way where light dwelleth? 

And as for darkness where is the place 
thereof? 

That .thou shouldcst take it to the hound 
thereof. 

And that thou shoulde.st know the paths to 
the house thereof?” 

6vee Notes on that passage. Comp, also, 
1 Tim. i. 16: “Dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto.” 
1 John i. 0 : “ G-od is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all.” 

23. I thank thee, and praise thee, O 
thou God of my fathers. By his “ fathers” 
here, Daniel refers doubtless to the Jew- 
ish people in general, and not to his own 
particular ancestors. The meaning of 
the phrase God of my fathers,” is, that; 
•he had been their protector ; had regarded 
them as his people j had conferred on, 
them grejit favours* The particular 
ground of thanksgiving here is, that the 
same God who had so often revealed him- 
self to the Hebreiv people by the prophets 
in their owm land, had now condescended 
to do the same thing to one of their 
nation, though a captive in a strange 
country. The favour thus he.stowed-had 
an increased value from the fact that it 
showed that the Hebrew x^eople were not 
forgotten, though far from the land of 
their birth, and that though, in captivity 
they might still hope for the benign inter- 
position of God. ^ lV7iO hast given xm 
wisdm, <md might. The word ^ wisdom' 
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hast made known nnto me. now 
what we desired of thee : for thoa 
hast made known unto us the 
king's matter. 

24 f Therefore Daniel went in 
unto Arioch, whom the king had 
ordained to destroy the wise mm 
of Babylon ; he went and said 


here undoubtedly refers to the ability 
which had now been given him to declare 
the nature and purport of the dream, im- 
parting to him a degree of wisdom fax 
superior to those pretenders to whom the 
matter had been at first submitted;. The 
word ^ might’ (Cbald, strei^gth — — 
does not probably differ materially from 
*■ windom’ It means ability to interpret 
the dream — ^implying that it was a tash be- 
yond natural Human ability. ^ Far than 
hast now made known wHo m the hinges 
matter. That is, it had been made known 
to him and his friends. He joins himself 
with them ; for although it was particu- 
larly made known to him, yet, as they had 
united with him in prayer that the secret 
might be disclosed, and as they shared 
common dangers, he regarded it as in 
fact made known to them all. 

24. Therefore Daniel went in tmta 
Arioclu In view of the fiiet that the 
matter was now disclosed to him, he pro- 
posed to lay it before the king. This, of 
course, he did not do directly, but through 
Arioch, who was entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the decree to slay the wise men 
of Babylon. That officer would natur- 
ally have access to the king, and it was 
proper that a proposal to arrest the exe- 
cution of the .sentence should be made 
through his instrumentality. The Chaldee 
— — ^is properly ‘on this whole 
account' — or, ‘on this whole account be- 
cause' — in accordance with the usually 
full and pleonastic mode of writing par- 
ticles, similar to the German eilUiemeily 
or the compound English forasnmeh as. 
The meaning is, that in view of the whole 
matter, he sought to lay the case before 
the king, f Destroy not the wise men of 
Babylon. That is, ‘Stay the execution 
of the sentence on them. Though they 
have failed to furnish the interpretation 
demanded, yet as it can now be given, 
there is no occasion for the exereise of 
this severity.' The ground of the sentence 


thus BBto him: Destroy not the 
wise well of Babylon : bring me in 
before the king, and I will show 
nnto the king the interpretation. 

25 Then Arioch bronght in Daniel 
before the king in haste, and said 
thus imto him, ^ I have found a man 
a That I. 


was that they could not interpret the 
dream. As the execution of the sentence 
involved Daniel and his friends, and a.s 
the reason why it was passed at all would 
how cease by his being able to furnish 
the required explanation, Daniel felt that 
it was a matter of mere justice that the 
execution of the sentence should cease 
altogether. ^ Bring me in before the 
Mng. It would seem from tiiis that 
Daniel did not regard himself as having 
free access to the king, and he would not 
unceremoniously intrude himself into his 
presence. This verse confirms the inter- 
pretation given of ver. Id, and makes it 
in the highest degree probable that this 
was the first occasion on which he was 
personally before the king in reference to 
this matter. 

25. TkenArioth brought in Daniel before 
the king iu haste. The Chaldee word used 
here implies wi tumultuous hmte, as of on© 
who was violently excited, or in a state of 
trepidation, from — to tremble, to he 
in ti^epiduthn. The trepidation in this 
ease may have arisen from one or both of 
two causes i (1.) exultation, or joy, that 
the great secret was discovered; or 
(2.) joy that the effusion of blocal might 
be stayed, and that there might be now 
no necessity to eontinae the execution of 
the sentence against the wise men. / 
have found a man. Marg. as in Chaldee, 
‘ That I have found a man.' It is not to 
he supposed that Arioch had knowm any- 
thing of the application which Daniel had 
made to the king to delay the execution 
of the sentence (ver. 16), and for any- 
thing that appears he had suspended that 
‘ execution on his own responsibility. Ig- 
norant as he was, therefore, of any such 
arrangement, and viewing only his own 
agency in the matter, it was natural for 
him to go in and announce this as some- 
thing entirely new to the king, and with- 
out suggesting that the execution of the 
sentence had been at all delayed. It was 
a most remarkable circurastancej, and ona 
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of the captiyes of Judahy that will 
make known unto the king the in- 
terpretation. 

26 The king answered and said 
to Daniel, whose name tvas Belte- 
shazzar, Art thou able to make 
known unto me the dream which I 
have seeuj and the interpretation 
thereof? 

3- Ckiliren qftlie captivity, 

wHcIi looks like a divine interposition, 
that he should have been disposed to 
delay the execution of the sentence at all, 
so that Daniel could have an opportunity 
of showing whether he could not divulge 
the secret. All the circumstances of the 
case seem to imply that Arioch was not a 
man of a cruel disposition, but was dis- 
posed, as far as possible, to prevent the 
eifusion of blood, f Of the captives of 
Judah, Marg. as in Chald. * of the child- 
ren of the captivity/ The word Judah 
here probably refers to the country rather 
than to the people, and means that he was 
among those who had been brought froin 
the land of Judah. ^ That will make 
known imto the king the interp>reiation. 
It is clear, from the whole narrative, that 
Arioch had great confidence in Daniel. 
All the evidence which he could have that 
he would be able to make this known, 
must have been from the fact that Daniel 
professed to be able to do it ; but such was 
his confidence in him that he had no 
doubt that he would be able to do it. 

20. The king answered, and said to 
Daniel, whose name was Beltcshazzar. 
Notes, ch. i. 7. The king may have ad- 
dressed him by this name, and probably 
did during this interview. This was the 
name, it would seem, by which ho was 
known in Babylon — a name which implied 
honour and respechibility, as being con- 
ferred on one whom it was supposed the 
principal Babylonian divinity favoured. 

Art thou able to make known unto me the 
dream One of the first points in the 
difficulty was to recall the dream itself, 
and hence this was the first inquiry which 
the king presented. If he could not re- 
call that, of course the matter was at an 
end, and the law would he suffered to 
take its course. 

27. Daniel answered in the p^resence of 
the king, and said, The secret which the 
king hath demanded, cannot the wise men, 
&c., show unto the king ? Daniel regarded 


27 Daniel answered in the pre- 
sence of the king, and said, The 
secret which the king hath de- 
"manded cannot ^ the wise men, the 
astrologers, the magicians, the sooth- 
sayers, show imto the king ; 

28 But « there is a God in heaven 
that revealeth secrets, and ^ maketh 

b Is. 47.13, 14. c Gen. 40. 8, 41. 16. 

d Hath made. 


it as a settled and indisputable point that 
the solution could not be hoped for from 
the Chaldean sages. The highest talent 
which the realm could furnish had been 
applied to, and had failed. It was clear, 
therefore, that there was no hope that the 
difficulty would be remrxved by human 
skill. Besides this, Daniel would seem 
also to intimate that the thing, from the 
necessity of the case, was beyond the 
compass of the human powers. Alike in 
reference to the question whether a for- 
gotten dream could be recalled, and to the 
actual signijication of a dream so remark- 
able as this, the whole matter was beyond 
the ability of man. f The wise men, the 
astrologers, &c. On these words see Notes 
on ch. i. 20. All these words occur in 
that verse, except — rendered 

soothsayers. This is derived from *114 j 
to cut, to cut off ; and then to decide, to 
determine,' and it is thus applied to those 
who decide or determine the fates or 
destiny of men; that is,‘ those who ''^by 
casting nativities from the place of the 
stars at one’s birth, and by various arts 
of computing and divining, foretold the 
fortunes and destinies of individuals.” 
vSec Gesenius, Com. z. Isai. ii. 349-356, 
5 ? 4, Von den Chaldern und deren Astro- 
logie. On p. 555, he has given a figure, 
showing how the heavens were cut up, or 
divided, by astrologers in the practice of 
their art. Comp, the phrase mtmeri Bahy- 
lonii, in Hor. Carm. I. ii. 2. The Greek is 
'^a<^apri‘>fhtf — the Chaldee word in Greek 
letters. This is one of the words — not 
very few in number — which the authors 
of the Greek version did not attempt to 
translate. Such -words, however, are not 
useless, as they serve to thi’ow light on 
the question how the Tlehrew and Chaldee 
were pronounced before the vowel points 
•were affixed to those languages. 

28, But there Is a God in heaven that 
revealeth secrets. One of the principal 
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known to the king Nebuchadnezzar 
what shall be in the latter days. 
Thy dream, and the visions of thy 
head upon thy bed, are these ; 

29 As for thee, 0 king, thy 

a Cfctmewp. 


objects oonteniplated in all that occurred 
respecting this dream and its interpreta- 
tion, "vvas, to direct the mind of the mo- 
narch to the true G od, and to secure the 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. Hence 
it was so ordered that those who were most 
eminent for wisdom, and Who were re- 
garded as the favourites of heaven, were 
constrained to confess their entire in- 
ability to explain the mystery. The way 
was thus prepared to show that he who 
wuld^o this must be the true God, and 
must be worthy of adoration and praise. 
Thus prepared, the mind of the monarch 
was now directed by this pious Hebrew 
youth, though a captive, to a truth so 
momentous and important. His whole 
training; his modesty, and his piety, all 
were combined to lead him to attribute 
whatever skill he might evince in so diffi- 
cult a matter to the true God alone : and 
we can scarcely conceive of a more sub- 
lime object of contemplation than this 
young man, in the most magnificent 
court of the world, directing the thoughts 
of the most mighty monarch that then 
occupied a throne, to the existence and 
the perfections of the true God. f 
malceth knoton to this king Nehuchcidnezzar. 
Marg. hath made. The translation in the 
text is more correct, for it was not true 
that he had as yet actually made these 
things known to the king. He had fur- 
nished intimations of what was to occur, 
but he had not yet been permitted to un- 
derstand their signification, ^ What shall 
he in the lattei' days. Gr. m lexaroiv rcoif 
hjurpMi / — ^ in the last days.' Vulg, in novis- 
simis teinjyoribiis — ^in the last times.' 
Chald. < in the after days 

or, as Faber expresses it, in the afterhood 
of days. The phrase means what we 
would express by saying, hereof ter } in 
future times; in time to come. This 
phrase often has special reference to the 
times of the Messiah, as the last dispen- 
sation of things on the earth, or as that 
under which the affairs of the world will 
be wound up. Comp. K’otes on Isa. ii. 2. 
It docs not appear, however, to be used 


thoughts eaiue a inh thy mind upon 
thy bed; what should come to pass 
hereafter : and ° he that revealeth 
secrets maketh known to thee what 
shall come to pass; 

b A.mos 4. 13. 


in that sense here, but it denotes merely 
future times. The phrase ‘the latter 
days,' therefore, does not exactly convey 
the sense of the original. It is future 
days rather than latter days. *j[ Thy 
dream and the visions of thy head tijyon 
thy bed. The phrase ‘visions of thy 
head,' means conceptions or notions 
formed by the brain. It would seem from 
this that, even in the time of Daniel, the 
brain was regarded as, in some sense, the 
organ of thinking, or that though t had its 
seat in the head. We are not to suppose 
that by "the use of these different expres** 
sions Daniel meant to describe two things, 
or to intimate that Nebueiiadnezzar had 
had visions which were distinct. What 
he saw might be described as a dream or 
a vision. It, in fact, had the nature of 
both, f Are these. ‘ These which I now 
proceed to describe.' 

29. for thee, 0 hing^ fhy thoughts 
came into thy mind iqyon thy hed. Marg, 
up ; that is, thy thoughts ascended. The 
Chaldee is, ‘thy thouglits ascended' — 

So the Greek ; ‘ Thy thoughts ascended-— 
avkBnaav^-rxigoii thy couch.' There is, evi- 
dently, some allusion to the thoughts 
mcendmgt or going up, and perhaps the 
idea is that they were employed on im- 
portant subjects — an idea which we now 
express by saying that one’s thoughts are 
elevated^ as contrasted with those which 
are loxo grovellmg. *[[ ^Vhat should 
come to pass hereafter. It would seem 
most probable from this that the thoughts 
of Nebuchadnezzar were occupied with 
this subject in his waking moments on lus 
bed, and that the dream was grafted on 
this train of thought when he fell asleep. 
Nothing is more proba)>le than that his 
thoughts might be thus occupied. The 
question respecting his successor ; the 
changes which might occur; the possi- 
bility of revolutions in other kingdoms, 
or in the provinces of his own vast em- 
pire, all were topics on which lus mind 
would probably be einplayed. As God 
designed, too, to fix his 'thou gbis par- 
ticularly on that general subject — the 
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30 But ag' for me, this secret is 
not revealed to me for aiii) wisdom 
that I have more than . any living, 
hut for their sakes that shall make 
a Acts 3.12. 


’Changes which were to occur in his em- 
pire — such an occasion, when his atten- 
tion was greatly engrossed with the 
■subject, would be very suitable to impart 
the knowledge which he did by this 
yiszon. Daniel refers to this, probably, 
because it would de much to eerifirm the 
monarch in the belief of his inspiration if 
he referred to the train of thought which 
had preceded the dream; as it is not im- 
probable that the king would remember 
his ioahing thoughts on the subject, 
though his dream was forgotten. 

30. But m for 7ne. So far as I am con- 
cerned in this matter, or whatever skill 
or wisdom I may evince in the -interpre- 
tation, it is not to be traced to myself. 
The previous verse commences with the 
expression * as for thee/ and iti this verse 
by the phrase ' as for nle/ Daniel puts 
himself in strong contrast with the king. 
!rhe way in which this was done was not 
such as to flatter the vanity of the king, ^ 
and cannot be regarded as the art of the j 
courtier, and yet it wzis such as would bo 
'universally adopted to conciliate his fa- 
vour, and to give him an elevated idea of ' 
the modesty and piety of the youthful 
Daniel. In the previous verse he says, 
that, as to what pertained to the king, 
God had greatly honoured him by giving 
him important intimations of what was 
yet to occur. Occupying the position 
which lie did, it might be supposed that it 
would not be wholly unnatural that he 
■should be thus favoured, and Daniel does 
jzot say, as in his own ease, that it w'as 
not on account of anything in the eha- 
I'aetcr and rank of the king that this had 
been communicated to him. But when 
he comes to speak of himself — a youth; a 
captive ; a stranger in Babylon ; a native 
■of another land, nothing was more natu- 
ral or proper than that he should sUite 
diatmctly that it was not on account of 
anything in him that this was^ done. 
*[[ Tine secret is not revealed to me for any 
wtsdoni that I have more than any living, 
Ohzat is, ‘ it is not hy any wisdom which I 
have alzucc others, nor is it tm account of 
•any prerioiLs wisdom which I have pos- 
•sesw-^ed or maaifosted.'’ There is an abso- 


knowa the interpretation to the 
king, and that thou, migh test know 
the thoughts of thy heart. 

b Or, the intent that the intcrjirddiio^i may be 
mad£ known. 


lute and total disclaimer of the idea that it 
was in any sense, or in any way, on account 
of his own superiority in wistlom. All the 
knowledge which he had in the case was to 
be traced entirely to God. ^ But for their 
' sakes that shoM make known the hxterpreta- 
: tion to the hmg, Marg., ^ or, the intent thai 
! the interpretation may he made hnownT 
The margin is the more correct rendering, 
and should have been zidmitted into the 
text. The literal translation is, 
on account of the thing that they might 
make known the interpretation to the 
I king.^ The word rendered ^ make known* 
is indeed in the plural, but it is evidently 
used in an impersonal sense, meaning that 
the Interpretation would bo made known. 
* It was to the intent that they might 
make it known ;* that is, that somebody 
might do it, or that it might bo done. 
Would not modesty and delicacy lead to 
the choice of such an expression here, 
inclining Daniel to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, all mention of himself? The main 
thought is, that the gi’and object to be 
secured was not to glorify Daniel, or any 
other human being, but to communicate 
to this heathen monarch important truths 
•respecting coming events, and thi*ough 
him to the world. ^ A»c/ that thou mights 
est know the thoughts of thy heart. In 
reference to this matter. That is, that he 
xnight be able to recall the thoughts which 
IJjissed through his mind in the dream. 
This (vs. 27-30) is the introduction to 
the important disclosure which Daniel 
was about to make to the king. This 
entire disclaimer of the honour of having 
originated the interpretation by his own 
wisdom, and ascribing it to God, is worthy 
bore of spoehil attention. It is probable 
that the magicians were accustomed to 
ascribe to their own skili and sagacity the 
ability to interpret dreams and the other 
prognostics of the future, and to claim 
special honour on that account. In oppo- 
sition to this, Daniel uttei-ly disclaims any 
such wisdom himself, arnl attributes the 
skill which ho has entirely to God. This 
is a beautiful illustration of the nature of 
modesty and piety. It places before us a 
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SI If Tlioxi, 0 kiag, asawest, and image, whose biigbtness excel- 
"behold a great image. This great Wastseemg, 

young man, haying now tho tjT 0 S|H)ct of charaster,, as majestic,- steim, mild, sever©/ 
being elevated to great honours? under merciful, Ishim. xxxiii. 52 ; I^Samor 
every temptation to arrogate the pos- vi. 5? 2 Kings xi. ISj 2 Chron. xxili. 17/ 
session of extraordinary msdom to him- Ezek. vii. 20, xvi. 17, xxiii. 14; Amos v^ 
self,* suddenly exalted above all the sages 26. This image is not represented as an 
of the most splendid court on earth, dis- idol to be worshipped, nor in the use of 
elaiming all merit, and declaring, in the the word is it to he sifppoaed that there is 
most solemn manner, that whatever pro- an allusion, as Prof. Bush supposes, to 
found wisdom there might be in the com- the fact that these kingdoms would be 
jinunieation which he was about to make, idolatrous, but the word is used in its 
it was not in the slightest degree to l>e proper and primitive sense, to deiiot© 
traced to himself. See the remarks at the something which would rcpreBent, or 
end of the chapter (0.) /orf/i the kingdoms vvhicli woidd 

U. Thou, 0 Idng, 8aw€St, 'tcuBfi exist. The exact bizg of the image is 

seeing. The margin is in accordance with not mentioned. It is only suggested dhat 
the Chaldee. The language is properly it was great — a proper characteristic to 
that which denotes a prolonged or atten- represent the greatness oi the kingdoms 
tive observation. He was in an attitude to which it referred. «[ This great wiage^ 
... favourable to vision, or was looking with The word here rendered f/reat‘—:i’2 is dif- 

I intensity, and there ^ apimared before from that used in the previouff 

him this i-emarkaViIe image. Comp. ch. ^ determine 

Til. 1, which jjjg exact difterence between the words, 

appeared for a moment, and then van- 

ished, butwhieh rem.amed so long that gigantic dimensions. It is well remarked 
ho could contemplate it with accuracy, b/prof. Bush, that “ the monuments of 
%And, behold, a great imaye. ChiUd. antiquity sufficiently evines that tha 
one image that was grand — *in O 7 V. kumour prevailed throughout the East/ 
So the Vulgate — statua una grandis. So and still more in Egypt, of eonstnictlng 
the Greek— fitVjv n(a. The object seems enormous statues, which were usually 
to be to fix the atteution on the fact that <iedh*ated to some of their deities, and 
there was but image, though composed eonueeted with their worship. The ob- 
of so different materials, and of materials therefore, now i>resenled in the 

that seemed to be so little fitted to he monarclfs dream, was not, probably, en- 
worked together into the same statue, tirely new to his thoughts." f TfW 
The idea, by its being represented as owe,, brightness was exceUent. * Whose bright- 
is, that it was, in some respects, t/fi? exeelled, or was unusual and re- 

Jcingdom that he saw symbolized : that is, markable." The word rendered hrightnesB 
that it would extend over the same eoun- — lU— is found only in Daniel. It is ron- 
trics, and could be, in some sense, re- dcred brightness in ch. ii. 31, iv. 36, and 
garded S'-® a prolongation of the same iji the margin in ch. v. 0, and eoaate- 
empire. There was so much of identity, nance in ch. v, 6 (text), ami in vs. 9, ICL 
though different in many respects, that it eh. vii. 28. From the plae^s where it is 
could be represented as one. The word fynuj, particularly ch. iv. 30, it is clear 
rendered vnage — 0^^— denotes properly a that it is used to denote a corlaiii beautj’', 
shade, QV shadow, and then anything that or majesty, shining forth in the counte- 
shadows forth, or that represents any- nance, w'hich was "fitted to impress the 
thing. It is applied to ma-n (Gen. i. 27), beholder with awe. The term here is to 
as shadowing forth, or representing God; be understood not merely of the iace of 
that is, there w’as something in man when the image, but of iLs entire aspect, as 
he was created, whieh Iiad so far a re- having something in it signally spiencMci 
semblance to God that he might bo re- and imposing. We haixM.inly to eoueeive 
giU'ded a.s an image of him. The word is of a eolos.sal statue whose liead was bur- 
often use<l to denote idols^ — as supposed to nishecl gold, and a large part of whoie 
bo a of the gods, either in frame was polished silver, to see 

their forms, or as shadowing forth their force of this language. If Stood hffbre' 
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lent, stood before thee ; and the form 
thereof terrible. 

32 This image's head of fine 


tJtee, It stood over against fiim in full 
view. He had an opportunity of sur- 
veying it clearly and distmotiy, ^ And 
the form, thereof vras terrible. Vast, im- 
posing, grand, fearful. The sudden ap- 
pearance of such an object as this could, 
not but fill the mind with terror. The 
design for which this representation was 
iniule to NcbuchadiiezKar, is clearly un- 
folded in the explanation which Daniel 
gives. It may be remarked here, in 
general that such an appearance of a 
gigantic image was well adapted to re- 
present successive kingdoms, and that the 
representation was in accordance with the 
spirit of ancient times. “ In ancient coins 
and medals,” says the editor of the Pic- 
torial Bible, nothing is more common 
than to see cities and nations represented 
by human figm*es, male and female. Ac- 
cording to the ideas which suggested 
such symbols, a vast image in the human 
figure was, therefore, a very fit emblem 
of sovereign power and dominion, while 
the materials of which it was composed 
did most significantly typify the character 
of the various empires, the succession of 
W'hich was foreshown hy this vision. 
This last idea, of expressing the condition 
of things by metallic symbols, w'as pre- 
valent before the time of Daniel. Hesiod, 
who . lived about two centuries before 
Daniel, characterises the succession of 
ages (four) by the very same metals — gold, 
silver, brass, and iron.” 

S2. This vmagds head was of fine gold. 
Chald. good gold — — that is, fine, 
pure, unalloyed. The whole head of the 
figure, colossal as it was, appeared to be 
composed wholly of this. Had the whole 
image been made of gold, it would not 
have been so striking — for it was not un- 
common to construct vast statues of this 
metal. Comp. ch. iii, 1. But the remark- 
able peculiarity of this image was, "that it 
was composed of different materials, some 
of which were seldom or never used in 
such a structure, and all of which had a 
peculiar signiiicaney. On the significancy 
of this })art of the figure, and the resem- 
blanee between this head of gold and 
Nebuehadne//zar himself, see Notes on vs. 
3'7, 38. His breast ami his arms of 
The word rendered 

. . 12 " ' 


gold, bis breast and bis arms of sil- 
ver, bis belly and bis thighs of brass, 

a- Or, sides. 


is in the plural number, in accordance 
with a common usage in the Hebrew, by 
which several members of the human 
body are often expressed in the plural— as 
&c. There is a foundation 
for such a usage in nature, in the two- 
fold form of many of the portions of the 
human body. The portion of the body 
which is here represented is obviously the 
upper portion of the front part — that which 
is prominently visible when we look at 
the human frame. Next to the head it is 
the most important part, as it em- 
braces most of the vital organs. Some 
degree of infeiiority, as well as the idea 
of succession, would be naturally re- 
presented by this. The inferior value 
of silver as compared \vith gold, wifi 
naturally suggest some degree of de- 
cline or degeneracy in the character of 
the subject represented by the metal ; and 
so in other members, as we proceed down- 
ward, as the material becomes contin- 
ually baser, we naturally infer that the 
subject deteriorates, in some sense, in the 
like manner.” Prof, Bush, in loo. On 
the kingdom represented by this, and the 
propriety of this representation, see Notes 
on ver, 39. *|[ His belly and Ms thighs of 

brass. Mnvg. sidcB. It is not necessary 
to enter minutely into an examination of 
the w'ords here used. The wovd . belly 
denotes, unquestionably, the regions of the 
abdomen as externally visible. The word 
rendered thighs in the text, is rendered 
sides in the margin. It is, like the word 
breast in the previous verse, in the plural 
number, and for the same reason. The 
Hebrew word — 'n'l?-— is commonly ren- 
dered thigh in the Scriptures (Gen. xxiv. 
2, 9, xxxii. 25, 31, 32, et «?.), though it is 
also frequently rendered side^ Ex. xxxii. 

I 27, xL 22, 24 ; Lev. i. 4; Num. iii. 29, a 
! al. According to Gesenius, it denotes 
“ the thick and double fleshy member 
which commences at the bottom of the 
spine, and extends to the lower legs.” It 
is that part on which the sword was 
formerly worn. Ex. xxxii, 27, Judg, iii. 
10, 21; Ps. xlv. 4. It is also that part 
which was smitten, as an expression of 
mmirning, or of indignation. Jer. xxxi. 
19; Ezek. xxi. 17. ('omp. IToni. JL xii. 
102, XV. 397 ; Ocl. xiii. 198; Cic, cl. Orat, 
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E3 His legs of iron, bis feefe part | 
of iron and part of clay, ■, I 
a- Or, VDlmU teas not in hands. 


80 j Quino. ‘xi. 3. It is not improperly 
here rendered th iglis, and the portion of the | 
figure that of brass' was that between 
the breast and,, the lower legs, or extended 
from the breast to the knees. The word 
is elsewhere employed to denote the shaft 
or main trunk of the golden candlestick 
of the tabernacle.- Ex, xxt. 31, xxxvi. 
17, Num, viii.* 4. % 0/ hrass^ An infe- 
rior metal, and denoting a kingdom of 
inferior power or excellence. On the 
kingdom represented by this, see Notes 
on ver. 39, ^ ^ 

33. Ilis legs of iron. The portion of 
the lower limbs, from the knees to the 
anelcvS. This is undoubtedly the usual 
meaning of the English word legs, and it 
as clearly appears to be the sense of the 
original word here. Iron was regarded 
as inferior to either of the other metals 
specified, and yet was well adapted to 
denote a kingdom of a particular kind — 
less noble in some respects, and yet hardy, 
powerful, and adapted to tread dowm the 
world by conquest- On the application 
of this, see Notes on ver. 40. IJis feet 
pai't of iron and part of clay. As to his 
feet; or in respect to his feet, they were 
partly of iron, and partly of clay— -a mix-^ 
ture denoting great strength, united with 
that which is fragile and weak. The 
word rendered clay in this place — ®l?n—-is 
found nowhere else except in this chapter, 
and is always rendered clay. Ch. ii. 33, 
34, 35, 41 (twice), 42, 43 (twice), 45. In 
some instances (vs. 41, 43) the epithet 
miry is applied to it. This would seem to 
imply that it was owt * burnt or baked 
clay,^ or ^earthenware,^ as Prof. Bush 
supposes, but clay in its natural state. 
The idea would seem to be, that the 
framework, so to speak, was iron, with 
clay worked in, or filling up the inter- 
stices, so as to furnish an image of 
strength combined with that which is 
weak. That it would be well adapted 
to represent a kingdom that had many 
elements of permanency in it, yet that 
was combined with things that made it 
weak — a mixture of that which W’-as pow'- 
erful with that which was liable to be 
crush e<l ; capable of putting forth great 
efiurls, and of sustaining great shocks, 
and yet having such elements of feeble- ' 
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34«Thou sawest till that a stono 
was cut out a without ^ bands, which 
fc Zee. 4. 6; John 1. 13. 


ness and decay as to make it liable to be 
overthrown. Eor the application of this, 
see Notes on vs. 41-43. 

34. T/ma saxccBt. Chald. ^Thou wast 
seeing ;\that is, thou didst continue to 
behold, implying that the vision was of 
somewhat long continuance. It did not 
appear, and then suddenly vanish, but it 
remained so long that ho had an oppor- 
■^tupity of careful observation. «[ 2'ill 
that a stone teas ent without hands. That 
is, from a mountain or hill. ver. 45. 
This idea is expressed in the Latin and 
the Greek version. The vision appears 
to have been that of a colossal image 
standing on a plain, in the vicinity of a 
mountain, standing firm, until, by some 
unseen agency, and in an unaccountable 
manner, a stone became detached from 
the mountain, and -was made to impinge 
^igainst it. The margin here is, xchieh 
was not in his hands. The more coirect 
rendering of the Chaldee, however, is that 
in the text : literally, ' a stone w-as cut out 
which urns not by hands’ — IH'? : — or per- 
haps still more accurately, * a stone was 
cut out which was not in hands,’ so that 
the fact that it was not in of by hands 
refers rather to its not being projected by 
hands than to the manner of its being 
detached from the mountain. The essen- 
tial idea is, that the agency of hands did 
not appear at all in the case. The stone 
seemed to be self-moved. It became 
detached from the mountain, and, as if 
instinct with life, struck the image and 
demolished it. The 'ivord rendered stone — 
— determines nothing as to the ske of 
the stone, but the whole statement ivould 
seem to imply that it was not of largo 
dimensions. It struck upon the feet 
of the image (ver, 35), and it became 
itself a great inountain — all which would 
seem to imply that it was at first not 
large. What increased the astonishment 
of the monarch was, that a stone (tf such 
dimensions should hare been adequate to 
overthrow so gigantic a statue, and to 
have ground it to^powder. Tlie points on 
which it was clearly intended to fix the 
attention of the monarch, and which 
made the vision sosigniiicani and remark- 
able were these: {a) ihc (o-hc-sal si/,e and 
firmness of the image; (h) the fact that a 
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smote tlie image upon his feet iJial 
were of iron -and clay, and brake 
them to pieces. 

35 Then was the iron, the clay, 


stone, not of largo sjzej should be seen to 
be'seif-dotached from the mountain, and 
to move against the image,* (c) the fa*et 
that it should completely demolish and 
pulverise the colossal figure ; and (d) the 
fact that then this stone of inconsiderable 
size should be itself mysteriously augment- 
ed until it filled the world. It should be 
added, that the vision appears not to have 
been that of a stone detached from the side 
of a hill, and rolling down the mountain 
by the force of gravitation, but that of a 
stone detached, and then moving off 
toward the image as if it had been thrown 
from a hand, though the hand was un- 
seen. This would very strikingly and 
appropriately express the idea of some- 
thing apparently small in its origin, that 
was impelled by a cause that was unseen, 
and that bore with mighty force upoi 
mu object of colossal magnitude, by an 
agency that could not bo explained by 
the causes that usually operate. Por the 
application and pertinency of this, see 
Notes on vs. 44, 45. % Which smote the 
image upon his feet The word here used— ^ 
— means to strihef to smite; without 
reference to the question whether it is a 
single blow, or whether the blow is often 
repeated. The Hebrew word— — is 
uniformly used as referring to the clapping 
of the hands / that is, smiting them to- 
gether. Ps. xcviii. S; Isa. Iv. 12,* Ezek. 
XXV- C. The Chaldee Word is used only 
here and in ver. 85, referring to the 
smiting of the image, and in eh. iv, 35, 
where it is rendered *stag ’ — ^nono can 
stag his hand." The connection here, and 
the whole statement, would seem to 
demand the sense of a continued or pro- 
longed smiting, or of repeated blows, 
rafciier than a single concussion. The 
great image was not only thrown down, 
but there was a subsequent process of 
comminution independent of what would 
have been produced by the fall. A fall 
would only have broken it into large 
blocks or fragments ; hut this continued 
smiting reduced it to powder. This %vould 
imply, therefore, not a single shock, or 
violent blow, but some cause continuing 
to operate until that which had been 


the brass, the silver, and the gold, 
broken to pieces together, and be- 
came like a the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors ; and, the Vind car- 
■ ^ Ps. 1. 4;, nos. 18. a. 

overthrown was effectually destroyed, like 
a vast image reduced to impalpable pow- 
der. The frst concussion ^ on the feet 
made it certain that the colossal frame 
would fall; but there was a longer pro- 
cess necessary before the whole effect 
should be accomi>lishe(i. Comp, Notes on 
vs. 44, 45. ^ And brake them to pieces. 
In ver. 85, the idea is, they became like 
the chaff of the summer threshing-floors.’^ 
The meaning is not that the image was 
broken to fragments^ hut that it was 
beaten fine — reduced to powder — so that 
it might be scattered by the wind. This 
is the sense of the Chaldee word — — 
and of the Hebrew word also — ‘pp*!?. Bee 
Ex. xxxii. 20; ‘‘And he took the calf 
which they had made, and burned it ia 
the fire, and ground it to powder” Deut. 
ix. 21: “And I took your sin, the calf 
which ye hjul made, and burnt it with fire, 
and stamped it, and ground it veiy small, 
even until it was as small as dust.” Isa. 
xli. 15 ; “ Thou shalt thresh the mountains, 
and beat them small, and shalt make 
the hills as chaff.” 2 Kings xxiii. 15:“ He 
burnt the high places, and stamped it sniaU 
to powder.” 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4 : “ And they 
brake down the altars, ’ &c., and made 
dust of them, and strewed them upon the 
graves of them that had sacrificed unto 
them.” Comp. Ex. xxx. 86; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 6. Erom those 
passages it is clear that the general mean- 
ing of the word is that of reducing any- 
thing to fine dust or powder, so that it 
may be easily blown about by the wind. 

35. Then was the h'on, the eUiy, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold broken in 
pieces together, and became like the chaff 
of the summer threshing -Jloor. The word 
rendered together — — our translators 
would seem to have understood as refer- 
ring to time; to its being done simul- 
taneously. The more literal interpreta- 
tion, however, is ‘ as one that is, they 
were beaten small as one,^ referring to 
identity of condition. They were all re- 
duced to one indiscriminate mass ; to such 
a mass that the original materials could 
no longer be distinguished, and would all 
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lied them away, that » no place was 
found for them; and the stone that 
smote the image became a great 
i> mountain, and filled ® the whole 
earth. 

a* Ps. 37. 36. 1) Is. 2. 2, 3. cl Cor. 15. 25. 


be blown away together. The literal 
meaning of the word used- — in — and 
*— 1 $ one, or jirst. Ezra iv. 8 , wrote d 
letter f v. 13, in the first jear of Cyrus 
vi. 2, “ a roll Ban. iL 9, there is hat 
one decree for youj” iii. 19, *‘heat the 
furnace one seven times hotter, <fcc. 
United with the conjunction (3) it means 
' as onct ■the Ileb. 10^?? . Eccl. xi. 6 j 
2 Chron. v. 13 ; Ezra ii. 6, iii. 9 ; Isa. Ixv. 
25. The phrase ••'chaff of the summer 
threshing-doors/^ refers to the mode of 
winnowing grain in the East. This was 
done in the open air, usually on an ele- 
vated place, by throwing the grain when 
threshed into the air with a shovel, and 
the wind thus drove away the chaff. Such 
chaff, therefore, naturally became an em- 
blem of anything that was light, and that 
would be easily dissipated. See Notes 
on Isa. XXX. 24. Matt. iii. 12. ^ And the 
leind carried them away, that no place was 
found for them. They were entirely dis- 
sipated, like chaff. As that seems to 
have no longer any place, but is carried 
we know not where, so the figure here 
would denote an entire annihilation of 
the power to which it refers. ^ And the 
stone that smote the image becwne a great 
mountain, and filled the icliole earth. The 
vision which was before the mind of the 
king as here repre.sented was, that the 
stone which was cut out of the mountain 
was at first small, and that while he con- 
templated it, it swelled to larger dimen- 
sions, until it became an immense moun- 
tain — a mountain that filled the whole 
land. It was this which, perhaps, more , 
than anything else, excited his wonder, 
that a stone, at first of so small dimen- 
sions, should of itself so increase as to 
surpass the size of the mountain from 
which it w'as cut, until it occupied every 
place in view. Everything about it was 
so remarkable and unusual that it was no 
wonder that lie could not explain it. We 
have now^ gone over a description of the 
literal vision as it appeared to the mind 
of the muuarcii. Had it been left here, it 
is clear that it would have been of diffi- 


36 This is the dream; and we 
will tell the interpretation thereof 
before the king. 

3*7 Thou, 0 king, a king of 
kings*, for ethe God of heaven hath 

d Ezr. 7. 12 ; Is. 47. 5 ; Eze. 26. 7 ; Hos. 8. 10. 
e Ezr.1.2. 


cult interpretation, and possibly the true 
explanation might never have been sug- 
gested. W e have, however, an exposition 
by Daniel, which leaves no doubt as to 
its design, and which was intended to 
carry the mind forward into some of the 
most important and remarkable events of 
history, A portion of his statement has 
been fulfilled ; a part remains still unac- 
complished, and a careful exposition of 
his account of the meaning of the vision 
will lead our thoughts to some of the 
most important historical events which 
have occurred in introducing the Christ 
tian dispensation, and to events still more 
important in the statement of what is yet 
to come. 

36. This is the dream ; and we will tell 
the interpretation thereof before the king, 
Daniel here speaks in his own name, and 
in the name of his companions. Hence 
he says ^ will tell the interpretation.* 
It was in answer to their united supplica- 
tions (ver. 18), that this meaning of the 
vision had been made known to him, and 
it would not only have been a violation 
of the rules of modesty, but an unjust 
assumption, if Daniel had claimed the 
whole credit of the revelation to himself. 
Though he was the only one who ad- 
dressed the king, yet he seems to have 
desired . that it might be understood 
that he was not alone in the honour 
which God had conferred, and that he 
wished that bis companions should be had 

’ in just remembrance. Comp. ver. 49. 

37. Than, 0 king, art a king of kings. 
The phrase ^ king of kings’ is a'.Hebiuism, 
to denote a supreme monarch, or otic who 
has other kings under him as tributary. 
Ezravii. 32; Ezek. xxvi. 7. As such ft 
is applied by 'way of eminence to the Son 
of God in Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 3 f>. As here 
used, it means that Xebuehudnezzar ruled 
over tributary kings and princes, or that 
he was the most eminent of the kings of 
the earth. The sceptre which he swayed 
was, in fact, extended over many nations 
that were once independent kingdoms, 
and the title here conferred on him was 
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given thee a kingdom, power, and 
strength, and glory. 

38 And wheresoever the children 
of men dwell, the beasts of the field 


^jot one that was designed to flatter the 
monarch, but was a simple statement of 
what was an undoubted truth. Daniel 
would not withhold any title that was in 
accordance with reality, as he did not; 
withhold any communication in accord- 
ance with reality that was adapted to 
humble the monarch, ^ For the God of 
lieaviGn hath given thee a kingdom.^ &Q, At 
the same time that Daniel gave him a 
title which might in itself have ministered 
to the pride of the monarch, he is careful 
to remind him that he held this title in 
virtue of no wisdom or power of his own. 
It was the true Crod wlio had conferred on 
him the sovereignty of these extensive 
realms, and it was one of the designs of 
this vision to show him that he held his 
power at his will, and that at his pleasure 
he could cause it to pass away. It was 
the forgetfulness of this, and the pride 
resulting from that forgetfulness, which 
led to the melancholy calamity which 
befel this haughty monarch, as recorded 
in ch. iv. 

38. And wheresoever^ the children of 
men dwell, the beasts of the field, and the 
fotvls of the heaven, hath he given into thy 
hand. This is evidently general lan- 
guage, and is not to be pressed literally. 
It is designed to say that he ruled over 
the whole worlds that is, the world as 
then known. This is common language 
applied in the Scriptures to the Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Grecian and Roman 
kingdoms. Thus in ver. 39, the third of 
these kingdom, the Grecian, was to bear 
rule over all the earth.” Comp. eh. viii. 5 : 

And, as I was considering, behold, an 
hc-goat came from the west on the face 
©f the whole earth,” So of the Roman 
empire, in ch. vii. 23 ; “ The fourth beast 
shall devour the whole earth.” The de- 
claration that his kingdom embraced the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
is a strong expression, meaning that he 
reigned over the whole world. A some- 
what similar description of the extent 
of the empire of the king of Babylon 
occurs in Jer. xxvii. 4-8 : And com- 
mand them to say unto their masters, 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
12 ^ 


and the fowls of the heaven hath he 
given into thy hand, and hath 
made thee ruler over them alL 
Thou art this head of gold. 

aJer. 27. 6. 


Israel, Thus shall ye say unto your mas- 
ters,’ I have made the earth, the man and 
the beast that are upon the ground, by 
my great power, and by my out-stretched 
arm, and have given it unto whom it 
seemed meet unto me. And now I have 
given all these lands into the hands of 
ISTehuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, my 
servant ,• and the beast of the field I have 
given him also to serve him. And all 
nations shall serve him, and his son, and 
his son^s son, until the very time of his 
land come; and then many nations and 
great kings shall serve themselves of him. 
And it shall come to pass, that the nation 
and kingdom which will not serve the same 
ISTcbuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
and that will not put their neck under 
the yoke of the king of Babylon, that 
nation will I punish, saith the Lord, 
with the sword, and with the famine, 
and with the pestilence,, until I have 
consumed them by his hand.” At the 
time referred to by Daniel, the sceptre 
of Nebuchadnezzar extended over all 
these realms, and the world was, in 
fact, placed substantially under one head. 

All the ancient Eastern histories,^’ says 
Bishop Newton, “ almost are lost; but 
there are some fragments even of heathen 
historians yet preserved, which speak of 
this mighty conqueror and his extended 
empire. Eerosus, in Josephus (Contra 
Ai)ion, 1. i. § 19), says that he held in sub- 
jection Egypt, Syria, Phenicia, Arabia, 
and by his exploits surpassed all the Chal- 
deans and Ba%l.onians who reigned before 
him. Strabo asserts that this king among 
the Chaldeans was more celebrated than 
Hercules; that he proceeded as far as to 
the pillars of Hercules, and led his army 
out of Spain into Thrace and Pontus. 
But his empire, though of great extent, 
was yet of no long duration ; for it ended 
in his grandson Belshazzar, not seventy 
years after the delivery of this prophecy, 
nor above twenty-three years after the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar.” Newton on 
the Pi’ophecies, pp. 186, 1S7. f Thou art 
th is head of gold. The head of gold seen 
in the imago represents thee as the sove- 
reign of a vast empire. Compared with 
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tbe other monaTchs who are to succeed 
thee, tliou art like gold compared with 
silver, and brass, and iron j or, compared 
with thy kingdom, theirs shall be as 
silver, brass, and iron compared with 
gold. It was common, at an early period, 
to speak of diiferent ages of the world as 
resembling different metals. Comp. Notes 
on ver. 31. In reference to the expres- 
sion before ns, “ Thou art this head of 
gold,” it should be observed, that it is not 
probably to be coniiiied to the monarch 
himself, but is rather spoken of him as the 
head of the empire; as representing the 
state ; as an impersonation of that dynasty. 
The meaning is, that the Biibylonian em- 
pire, as it existed under him, in its rela- 
tion to the kingdoms which should suc- 
ceed, was like the head of gold seen in 
the image as compared with the inferior 
metals that made up the remaining por- 
tions of the image. Daniel, as an inter- 
preter, did not state in what the resem- 
blance consisted, nor in what respects his 
empire could be likened to gold as com- 
pared with those which should follow. 
In the scanty details which we now have : 
of the life of that monarch, and of the 
events of his reign, it may not be possible 
to see as clearly as 'would be desirable, in 
what that resemblance consisted, or, the 
full propriety of the appellation given to 
him. So far as may now be seen, the 
resemblance appears to have been in the 
following things: (1.) In respect to the i 
empire itself of which he was the sovc-i 
reign, as standing at the head of the 
others — the first in the line. This was 
not indeed the first kingdom, but the de- 
sign here was not to give an account of 
ixll the empires on earth, hut to take the 
world m it was then, and to trace the suc- 
cessive changes which would occur pre- 
paratory to the establishment of the : 
kingdom which should finally spread over 
the earth. Viewed in reference to this 
design, it was undoubtedly proper to 
designate the empire of Babylon as the 
head. It not only stood before them 'in 
the order of time, but in such a relation 
that the others might be regarded as in 
some sort its successors,* that h, they 
would succeed it in swaying a general 
sceptre over the world. In this respect 
they would resemble also the Babylonian. 
At the time here referred to, the dominion 
over which Nebuchadnezzar swayed his 
sceptre was at the head of the nations; 
was the central power of the Pagan 


world; was the only empire that could 
claim to bo universal. For a long period 
the kingdom of .Babylon had been de- 
pendent on that of Assyria, and while 
Nineveh was the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, Babylon was the head of a king- 
dom, in general subordinate to that of 
Assyria-, until Nabopolassar, the iiinne- # 
diate predecessor of Nebuchadnezzai*, ren- 
dered the kingdom of Babylon inde- 
pendent of the Assyrians, and transferred 
the seat of empire to Babylon. This was 
about the year 62G before the Christian 
era. See Universal History, \'ol. iii. pp. 
412-415. Nebuchadnezzar, receiving this 
mighty kingdom, had carried his own 
arms to distant lands; had conquered 
India, Tyre, and Egypt; and, as would 
appear, all Northern Africa, as far as the 
piliars of Hercules, and, with quite unim- 
portant exceptions, all the known world 
was subject to him. (11.) The appel- 
lation ^ head of gold’ may have been given 
him on account of the splendor of his caj>i- 
tal, and the magnificence of his court. In 
Isa. xiv. 4, Babylon is called “ the golden 
city.” See Notes on that place. In Isa. 
xiii. 19, it is called ^^the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ exeei- 
leney.” In Isa. xlvii. 5, it is called ‘‘ the 
lady of kingdoms.” In Jer. li. 13, it is 
spoken of as abundant in trea,sures,” 
and in ver. 41, as ‘‘ the praise of the 
whole earth.” So in profane writers, 
Babylon has similar appellations. Thus 
in jEsch. Per. 51, mention is made of 
Ba0v)^m ^ TroXvxpvaos — Babylon abounding 
in gold. Th e con q nests of Nebuchadn ozzar 
enabled him to bring to his capital the 
spoils of nations, and to enrich his capital 
above any other city on the earth. Ac- 
cordingly, he gave himself to the ivork of 
adorning a citj^ that should be worthy to 
be the head of .universal empire, and suc- 
ceeded in making it so splendid as to bo 
regarded as one of the •wonders of the 
world. His great work in adorning and 
strengthening his capital consisted, first, 

I of the building of the iinuiensc •walls of 
the city; second, of the toiver of Belas; 
and, third, of the banging gardens. For 
a full description of these, see Pi'i dean x’s 
Gonneetion, voL i. p. 232. svq. (Ill,) The 
appellation may htive been given him by 
comparison with the kingdoms \vliich ’were 
to succeed him. In some respects — in ex- 
tent and power — some one or more of 
them, as the Homan, might surpass his; 
but the appellation ■w'hieh was appropriate 
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to them was noi, goMf but they would? 
be best denoted by the inferior metals. ] 
Thus the Medo-Persian kingdom was less 
splendid than tiiat of Babylon, and would 
be better represented by silver j the Mace- 
donian, though more distinguished by its 
conexuests, was less magnificent, and would 
be better i*eprcsented by brass ; and the 
Roman, though ultimately still more ex- 
tensive in its conquests, and still more 
mighty in power, was less remarkable for 
splendor than strength, and would be 
better represented by iron. In magnifi- 
cence, if not in power, the Babylonian 
surpassed them all; and hence the pro- 
priety of the appellation, ‘ head of r/oldJ 
(IV.) It is possible that in this appel- 
lation there then may have been some 
reference to tlie character of the monarch 
himself. In Jer. xxvii. 6, he is spoken 
of as the servant of God,"' and it is clear 
that it was^ designed that a splendid mis- 
sion was to be accomplished by him as 
under the divine control, and in the pre- 
paration of the world for the coming of 
the Messiah. Though he was proud and 
haughty as a monarch, yet his own per- 
sonal character would compare favourably 
with that of many who succeeded him in 
these advancing kingdoms. Though his 
conquests were numerous, yet his career 
as a conqueror was not marked with cru- 
elty, like that of many other warriors. 
He was not a mere conqueror. He loved 
also the arts of peace. He sought to em- 
bellish his capital, and to make it in out- 
ward magnifieenee, and in the talent 
which he concentrated there, traly the 
capital of the world. Even Jerusalem lie 
did not utterly destroy, but having se- 
cured a conquest over it, and removed, 
from it what he desired to embellish his 
own capital, he still intended that it should 
be the subordinate head of an important 
province of his dominions, and placed on 
the throne one who was closely allied to the 
king who reigned then when he took the 
city. But the appellation here, and tlie 
reign of Neljueluidnczzar, are to he con- 
templated chiefly, like the kingdoms that 
succeeded, in their relation to reclemiition. 
It is in this aspect that the study of his- 
tory becomes most interesting to a mind ? 
that regards all events as embraced in the 
eternal counsels of God, and it is undoubt- 
edly with reference to this that the his- 
tory of these kingdoms becomes in any* 
way introduced into the inspired writings. 
All history may be contemplated under 


two aspects: in its secular bearing; and 
in its relation to the redemption of the 
world. In the former aspect, it has great 
and important uses. As furnishing les- 
sons to statesmen ; as showing the pro- 
gress of society ; as illustrating the eftects 
of vice and immorality, and the evils of 
anarchy, ambition, and war ; as recording 
and preserving the inventions in the arts, 
and as showing what are the best methods 
of civil government, and what conduces 
most to the happiness of a people, its 
value cannot well be over-estimated. But 
it is in its relations to the work of re- 
deeming man that it acquires its chief 
value, and hence the sacred volume is so 
much occupied with the histories of early 
nations. The rise and fall of every na- 
tion; the conquests and defeats which 
have occurred in past times, may all have 
had, and pex’haps may yet be seen to have 
had, an important connection with the 
redemption of man — as being designed to 
put the world in a proper position for the 
coming of the Prince of Peace, or in some 
way to prepare the way for the final 
triumph of the gospel. This view gives 
a new and important aspect to history. 
It becomes an object in which ail on 
earth who love the race and desire its re- 
demption, and all in heaven, feel a deep 
concern. Every monarch ; every war- 
rior : every statesman ; evei'y man who by 
his eloquence, bravery, or virtue, has con- 
tributed anything to the progress of the 
race, or who has in any way played an 
important part in progress of the world’s 
afiairs, becomes a being on whom we can 
look with intense emotion ; and in refe- 
rence to every man of this character, it 
would be an interesting inquiry what he 
has done that has contributed to prepare 
the way for the introduction of the 
Mediatorial scheme, or to facilitate its 
progress through the world. In reference 
to this point, the monarch whose charac- 
ter is now before us seems to have been 
raised up, under an Overruling Provi- 
dence, to accomplish the following things : 
(1.) To pxtnhhnent on the revolted 

people of God for their numerous idol- 
atries. See the Book of Jeremiah, 

Hence, he led his armies to the land of 
Palestine; he swept away the people, and 
bore them into captivity; he burnt the 
temple, destroyed the capital, and laid the 
land waste. (2.) He was the instrument 
in the hand of God of effectually puri- 
fying the Jewish nation from the sin of 
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idolatary. It was for that sin cmmently 
that they were carried away j and neTer 
in this world have the ends of punish- 
ment been better secured than in this 
instance. The chastisement was eftectual. 
The Jewish nation has never since sunk 
into idolatry. If there have been indi- 
viduals of that nation — of which, however, 
there is no certain evidence — who have 
become idolaters, yet as a people they 
have been preserved from it. More /than 
two thousand five hundred years have 
since passed away; they have been wan- 
derers and exiles in all lands; they have 
been persecuted, ridiculed, and oppressed 
on account of their religion ; they have 
been placed under every possible induce- 
ment to conform to the religion around 
them, and yet, as professed worshippers 
of Jehovah, the Q-od of their fathers, they 
have maintained their integrity,' and 
neither promises nor threatenings, neither 
hopes nor/ fears, neither life nor death, 
have been sufficient to constrain the He- 
brew x>cople to bow the knee to an idol 
god. (3.) Another object that seems to 
have been designed -to be accomplished by 
Hcbuchadnezzar in relation to Redemp- 
tion, was, to gather the nations under one 
head prex>aratory to the coming of the 
Messiah. It will be seen in the remarks 
which will be made on the relation of the 
Roman empire to this work (Notes on vs. 
40-4-3), that there were important reasons 
why this should be done. Preparatory to 
that, a succession of such kingdoms each 
swayed the sceptre over the whole world, 
and when the Messiah came, the way 
vras prepared for the easy and rapid pro- 
pagation of the new religion to the re- 
motest parts of the earth, 

30. And after thee. This must mean 
siihsequentli/ to the reign, but it floes not 
mean that the kingdom here referred to 
would immedmidu succeed his own reign, 
for that w’oiild not be true. The Medo- 
Persian empire did not come into the 
ascendency until many years after the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar. This occurred 
during the reign of Belshazzar, a grand- 
son of Nebuchadnezzar, between whose 
reign and that of his grandfather, there 
had intervened the reigns of Evil-mero- 
dneh and Neriglassar besides, as the re- 
mainder of the prophecy relating to 
the image refers to kingdom$y and not 
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other kingdom inferior a to thee, 

5^ c. 5.28. 


to individual monarchs, it is clear that 
this also relates not primarily to Nebu- 
chadnezzar as an individual, but as the 
head of a kingdom. The meaning is, that 
a kingdom would succeed that over which 
he reigned, so far inferior that it might bo 
represented by silver as compared with 
gold- ^ Shall arise another kinydoni. 
Chaldw ‘shall stand up — mpO — another 
kingdom.’ This is language which would 
denote something diiferent from a succes- 
sion in the same dynasty ; for that ■would 
be a mere mntinvance of the same Iviruj- 
dom„ The reference is evidently to a 
change of empire ; and the language im- 
plies that there would be some revolution 
or conquest by which the existing king- 
dom ■would pass away, and another would 
succeed. vStili, there wmuhl be so much 
of sameness in respect to its occupying 
essentially the same territory, that it 
would be symbolized in the same imago 
that appeared to Nebuchadnezzar. The 
kingdom here referred to was undoubt- 
edly the Medo-Persian, established by 
Cyrus in the conquest of Babylon, which 
continued through the reigns of his suc- 
cessors until it was conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great. This kingdom succeeded 
that of Assyria, or Babylon, 638 years 
B. G., to the overthrow of Barius Coclo- 
manus, 333 years B. C. It extended, of 
course, through the reigns of the Persian 
kings, which acted so important a part 
in the invasion of Greece, and whose 
defeats have given immortality to the 
names of Leonidas, Aristides, Miltiades, 
and Themistoelos, and made the names 
of Salamis, Thermopylaj, Marathon, and 
Leuctra so celebrated. For a general 
account of Cyrus, and the founding of 
the Medo-Persian empire, the reader is 
referred to the Notes on Isa. xli. 2. 
f /?j/enor to thee. And therefore repre- 
sented by silver as compared with gold. 
In what respects it would be inferior, 
Daniel does not specify, and this can only 
be learned from the facts which fjccurred 
in relation to that kingdom. Ail that is 
necessary to confirm the truth of the pro- 
phetic description, is, that it was to be 
so far inferior as to make the a]ipcIIation 
applicable to it in comparison wdth 
the kingdom of Babylon, rejnesented by 
gold. The expression would denote that 
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and another third kingdom of brass, 

a c. 7. 7, 23. 


there was a general decline or degene- 
racy in the character of the monarchs, 
and the general condition of the empire. 
There have been different opinions as to 
the inferiority of this kingdom to the 
Babylonian. Calvin supposes that it re- 
fers to degeneracy ; G-eir supposes that it 
relates to the duration of the kingdom — 
this continuing not more than two hun- 
dred and forty years, while the other, 
including the Assyrian, embraced a period 
of one thousand five hundred years; 
Polanus supposes that the meaning is, 
that the Babylonian bad more rest and 
tranquillity; while Junius, Willett, and 
others understand it of a milder and 
more humane treatment of the Jews on 
the Babylonians than the Persians. Per- 
haps, however, none of these opinions 
meet the circumstances of the case, for 
they do not furnish as full an account of 
the reasons of this inferiority as is de- 
sirable. In regard to this, it may be ob- 
served, (a) that it is not to be supposed 
that this kingdom was to be in all respectf) 
inferior to the Babylonian, but only that 
it would have certain characteristics which 
would make it more appropriate to des- 
cribe it as silver than as gold. In certain 
other respects, it might be far superior, as 
the Homan, though in the same general 
line of succession, was in extent and 
power, superior to either, though there 
was still a reason why that should be re- 
presented by iron rather than by gold, by 
silver, or by brass. (&) The inferiority 
did not relate to the power, the riches, or 
the territorial extent of the Medo-Pei’sian 
empire, for it embraced, so far as appears, 
all that was comprehended in the Baby- 
lonian empire, and all in addition which 
was added by the conquests of Cyrus. In 
his proclamation to rebuild the temple 
(Ezra i. 2), Cyrus speaks of the extent of 
his empire in language , strongly resem- 
bling that which is applied to the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus saith Cyrus, 
king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth.” Thus also it is said of Ahasueirus, 
or Astyages, king of Media — a kingdom 
that constituted a part of the Medo- 
Persian empire under Cyrus and Ms 
successors, that he “reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia,, over an hundred and 
twehty and seven provinces/' To the 


which a shall bear rule over all the 
earth. 


kingdom of Babylon, as he found it when 
he conquered it, Cyrus of course added 
the kingdoms of Media and Persia, to the 
crown of which he was the heir (see Notes 
on Isa. xli. 2), and also the various pro- 
vinces which he had conquered before he 
came to the throne ; that is, Capadoeia, 
the kingdom of Lydia, and almost the 
whole of Asia Minor, (c) Nor can it bo 
supposed that the kingdom was inferior 
in regard to loealthj for in addition to ail 
the wealth that Cyrus found in Babylon, 
he brought the spoils of his victories ; the 
treasures in the possession of the crowns 
of Persia and Media, and all the wealth of 
Croesus, the rich king of Lydia, of which 
he had become possessor by conquest. 
In considering the inferiority of this 
kingdom, which made it proper that it 
should be represented by silver rather 
than by gold, it is to be borne in mind 
that the representation should embrace 
ike whole kingdom in all the successive 
reigns, and not merely the kingdom as it 
was under the administration of Cyrus. 
Thus regarded, it will comprehend the 
succession of Persian monarchs until the 
time of the invasion and conquest of the 
East by Alexander the Greah The reign 
of Cyrus was indeed splendid, and if he 
alone, or if the kingdom during his ad- 
ministration, were contemplated, it would 
be difficult to assign a reason why an 
appellation should have been given to it 
implying any inferiority to that of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The inferiority of the 
kingdom, or that which made it proper to 
represent it by silver rather than by gold, 
as compared with the kingdom of Baby- 
lon, may have consisted in the following 
particulars : (1.) In reference to the suc- 
cession of kings who occupied the Persian 
throne. It is true that the character of 
Cyrus is worthy of the highest commen- 
dation, and that he was distinguished not 
only as a brave and successful conqueror, 
but as a mild, able, and upright civil 
ruler. Xenophon, who wished to draw 
the character of a model prince, made 
choice of Cyrus as the example; and 
though he has not improbably embellished 
Ms character by ascribing to him virtues 
drawn from Ms own fancy in some degree, 
yet there can be no doubt that in the 
main his description was drawn from the 
life. The true reason,” says Prideaux, 
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(Connexions, vol. L p. 252, Ed. Ciiairles- 
toTvn, 1815), why he chose the life of 
Cyrus before all others for the purpose 
above mentioned” [that of giving a 
description of what a worthy and just 
prince ought to be] ^'seemeth to be no 
other but that he found the true history 
of that excellent and gallant prince to be, 
above all others, the fittest for those 
maxims of right policy and true princely 
virtue to correspond with, which he 
grafted upon it.” But he was succeeded 
by a madman, Gambyses, and by a race 
of kings eminent among princes for folly 
and crime. The kings of Persia,” says 
Prkleaux, '^''were the worst race of men 
that ever governed an empire.” (2.) The 
kingdom was inferior in reference to the 
remarkable defeats in the military cam- 
paigns which were undertaken. The 
Assyrian, or Babylonian empire was dis- 
tinguished for the victories by which it 
carried its arms around the then known 
world- The Medo-Persian empire, after 
the reign of Cyrus, was almost as remark- 
able for the succession of defeats which 
have made the period of the world during 
which the empire continued, so well- 
known in history. It is probable that no 
kingdom ever undertook so many toolish 
projects in reference to the eonc|uests of 
other nations,* projects so unwisely plan- 
ned, and that resulted in so signal failures. 
The successor of Cyrus, Cambyses, in- 
vaded Egypt, and his conduct there in 
carrying on the war was such as to make 
him be regarded as a madman. Enraged 
against the Ethiopians for an answer 
which they gave him when, nnder pre- 
tence of friendship, he sent spies to ex- 
amine their country, he resolved to 
invade their country. Having come to 
Thebes, in Upper Egypt, he detached 
from his army fifty thousand men to go 
against the Hammonians, with orders to 
destroy their country, and to burn the 
temple of Jupiter Hammon that stood in 
it. After marehing a few days in the 
desert, they were overwhelmed in the 
sands by a strong south wind, and all 
perished. Meantime Cambyses marched 
with the rest of his army against the 
Ethiopians, though he wanted all the 
means of subsistence for his army> until, 
having devoured all their beasts of bur- 
den, they were constrained to designate 
every tenth man of the army to be killed 
and eaten. In these deplorable eircum- 
sfeincos, Cambyses returned to Thebes, 


having lost a great part of his army in 
this wild expedition. Prideaux's Cun, i. 
S28, It was also during the eoiitinuaneo 
of this kingdom, that the ill-starred ex- 
peditions to Greece occurred, when Mar- 
donius and Xerxes poured the millions of 
Asia on the countries of Greece, and met 
such signal overthrows at Piatea, Mara- 
thon, and Salamis. Such a series of 
disasters never before had occurred to in- 
vading armies, or made those wdio re- 
pelled invasion so illustrious. In this 
respect there was an evident propriety in 
speaking of this as an inferior, or de- 
generate kingdom. (3.) It was inieriur 
in respect to the growing degeneracy and 
eft'eminacy of character and morals. 
Erom the time of Xerxes (B, C. 479) 
** symptoms of decay and corruption 'were 
manifest in the empire ,* the national cha- 
racter gradually degenerated; the citizens 
were corrupted and enfeebled by luxury; 
and confided more in mercenary troops 
than in native valour and fidelity. The 
kings submitted to the control of their 
wives, or the c|*eatures whom they raised 
to posts of distinction ; and the satraps, 
from being civil functionaries, began to 
usurp military authority.” Lymmi^ SisL 
Chart, (4.) The kingdom was inferior by 
the gradual weakening of its power from 
internal causes. It was not only de- 
feated in its attempts to invade others, 
and weakened by the degeneracy of the 
court and people, hutv a natural con- 
sequence, by the gradual lessening of the 
power of the central government, and tho 
growing independence of . the provinces. 
Erom the time of Darius Xothns (B. C. 
423) — a weak, eifeminate, and indolent 
prince — *‘the satraps of the distant pro- 
vinces paid only a nominal obedience to 
the king. Many of them were, in fact, 
sovereigns over the countries over which 
they presided, and carried on wars against 
each other.” Lyman, It was from causes 
such as these tllat the power of the king- 
dom became gradually weakened, and 
that the way was prepared for the easy 
conquests of Alexander the Great. Their 
successive defeats, and this gradual 
degeneracy and weakening of the king- 
dom, show the propriety of the descrip- 
tion given of the kingdom in tho vision 
and the interpretation — that it would be 
an ‘^inferior kingdom,” a kingdom which, 
in comparison wTtli that of Babylon, 
might be compared with silver as com- 
pared with gold. Still, it sustained an 
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important relation to tlie progress of 
events in regard to the history of religion 
in the world, and had an important hear- 
ing on the redemption of man. As this 
is the most important hearing of history, 
and as it was doubtless with reference to 
this that the mention of it is introduced 
into the sacred Scriptures, and as it is, in 
fact, often alluded to by Isaiah, and in 
the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and some of the minor prophets, it 
may be proper, in the most summary 
way, to allude to some of these things 
which pertain to the bearing of this 
kingdom on the great events connected 
with redemption, or to what was done 
during the continuance of this king- 
dom for the promotion of the true reli- 
gion. A full account may be found in 
Prideaux’s Connections, part 1, book iii.- 
vii. Compare Edward’s History of Ee- 
demption, Period I. part vi. The par- 
ticular things which occurred in connec- 
tion with this kingdom bearing on the 
progress of religion, and favourable to its 
advancement, were these ; (a) the over- 
throw of Babylon, so long the formidable 
enemy of the ancient people of Godj 
(b) The restoration of the exiles to their 
own land under the auspices of Gyrus 
(Ezra L 1); (e) The re-building of the 
temple under the same auspices, and with 
the favour of the successors of Cyrus ; 
(d) The preparation of the world for the 
coming of the Messiah, in the agitations 
that took place during the continuance of 
the Persian monarchy; the invasion of 
<3rreece; the defeats there; the pre- 
paration by these defeats for the coming 
of him who was so long promised as 
the ** desire of all nations.” Compare 
Hag. ii, 7: ^^And I will shake all na- 
tions, and the desire of all nations shall 
come; and I will fill this house” [the 
temple erected under the auspices of 
Cyrus and his successors] “with glory, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” There was a 
propriety, therefore, that this kingdom 
should receive a distinct notice in the 
sacred Scriptures, for some of the most 
important events connected with the his-- 
tory of true religion in the world occurred 
under the auspices of Cyrus and his suc- 
cessors, and perhaps at no period has 
there been more occasion to recognize the i 
hand of God than in the influences ex- j 
erted on the minds of those heathen 
princes disposing them to be favourable 
to the long-oppressed children of God. 


ITAac? another third Idngdom of hrasd. 
See Notes on ver. 32. The parts of the 
imago which were of brass were the belly 
and thighs, denoting inferiority not only 
to the head, but to the part which im- 
mediately preceded it — the breast and the 
arms of silver. It is not indeed speci- 
fied, as in the former case, that this king- 
dom would be inferior to the former, and 
it is ozily from the position assigned to it 
in the image, and the inferior quality of 
the metal by which it is represented, 
that it is implied that there would he a«y 
inferiority. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that bj^ this third kingdom is de- 
noted the empire founded by Alexander 
the Great. — the Macedonian empire. It 
is known to all that he overthrow the 
Persian empire, and established a king- 
dom in the East embracing substantially 
the same territory which had been occu- 
pied by the Medo-Persian and the Baby- 
lonian empire. While there can be no 
doubt that that kingdom is referred to, 
there can he as little that the reference is 
not merely to the empire during the reign 
of Alexander himself, but that it em- 
braced the whole empire as founded and 
arranged by him, until it was succeeded 
by another universal empire — here de- 
nominated the fourth kingdom. The rea- 
sons for supposing that the Macedonian 
empire is referred to here are almost too 
obvious to require that they should be 
specified. They are such as those: 
(1.) This kingdom aetnally succeeded 
that of Modo-Persia, covering the same 
territory, and, like that, was then un- 
derstood to be a nnivei'sal monarchy. 
(2) The empire of Alexander is elsewhere 
more than once referred to by Daniel in 
the same order, and in such a manner 
that the sense cannot be mistaken. Thus 
in ch. viii. 21 : “ And the rough goat is 
I the king of Greeia : and the great horn 
I that is between his eyes is the first king. 
Now that being broken, whereas four 
stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand 
up out of his nation, hut not in his 
power.” Ch, x. 20: “And now,” said 
the man that appeared in vision to Daniel 
(ver. 5,) “will I return to fight with the 
prince of Persia; and when I am gone 
forth, lo, the prince of Greeia shall come.” 
Ch. xi. 2 — 4: “ And now will I show thee 
the tmth. Behold there shall stand up 
yet three kings in Persia ; and the fourth 
shall be far richer than they ail : and by 
his strength through his riches he shall 
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Stir up all against tlie realm of Greeia. ! 
And a mighty king shall stand up, that : 
shall rule with great dominion, and do ■ 
according to his will. And when he shall 
stand up, his kingdom shall he broken, 
and shall be divided toward the four winds 
of heaven, and not to his posterity, nor 
according to the kingdom that he ruled; 
for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even 
for others besides those.” Since this 
kingdom is thus referred to elsewhere by 
Daniel in the same order, and as destined 
to act an important part in the affairs of 
the world, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there is a reference to it here. (3.) It is 
a circumstance of some importance that 
the emblem here by which this kingdom 
is represented, hrassf is one that is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the G-rceks, and one 
that could not be applied to any other 
nation with equal propriety. The Greeks 
were distinguished for their brazen ar- 
mor, and the appellation the brazen coated 
Greeks — x^hKoxirmss 'Axdiol — is that by 
which they were designated most com- i 
monly by the Ancients. D. i. 371, ii. 47 ; 
Od. i. 286. In accordance with this, 
Josephus says, (Ant. B. x. c. 10, ^4) 
rijtf 6i SKsium Irepogris and Svaecag Kagaipmsi 
Xa>^Kdi^ ii)l4teophog — ‘their empire another 
shall come from the West, clothed with 
BRASS, shall destroy/ These considera- 
tions leave no doubt that the kingdom 
here referred to was that Grecian or 
Macedonian, which, under Alexander, 
obtained dominion over all the East. 
*1 Which shall hear rule over aU the earth. 
In a sense similar to that of the Assyrian, 
the Babylonian, and the Medo-Persian 
empire. This is the common description 
of the empire of Alexander, He, him- 
self, commanded that ho should be called 
the king of all the world : — Accepto deinde 
imperio, regem se terrarum omnium ac 
niundi appellari jussit (Justin. D. 12, e. 
16 §9) — * Having received the empire, 
he ordered himself to be called the king 
of ail lands, and of the world.’ Diodorus 
Siculus says that he received ambassadors 
from all countries, ward 6c toutov fdv 
Xpovov, aTTiicrns axs6dv rtls oi/caw^sMJls trsev 
7Tp£(r0£is, K. r, I. *At which time, legates 
came to him from almost the whole habit- 
able world.’ L. 17, c. 113. So Arrian 
(Expedi. Alex. L. 7, c, 15,) remarks that 
* Alexander then appeared to himself and 
to those around him, to be lord of all tlm 
earth and of the sea — yns rs arrmng Kat 
^aXdaans Kvpiov. The author of the Book 


of Maccabees gives a similar account of 
the extent of this kingdom ; — And it 
came to pass, after that Alexander, the 
son of Philip, the Macedonian, who first 
reigned in Greece, had overthrown Darius, 
the king of the Persian and Medes, he 
fought many battles, and took the strong- 
holds of all, and slew the kings of the 
! earth; and he went through even to the 
j ends of the earth; and took the spoil of 
I many nations; and the earth was quiet 
before him.” 1 Mac. i. 1 — 3. The pro- 
priety of saying that this “ kingdom bore 
rule over all the earth,” is, therefore, ap- 
parent. It embraced, of course, all that 
was anciently included in the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires ; 'all that bad 
been added to that empire by the con- 
quests of Cyras, and also all that Alex- 
ander had added to it by his hereditary 
dominions, and by his conquests in other 
places, Nearly or quite all the known 
world, except that which was then sub- 
ject to the Homans, then just a rising 
power, W'as under the sway of Alexander. 
A question has been started whether this 
refers merely to the kingdom of Alex- 
ander, during his own life, or whether it 
embraced also the succession of dynasties 
until the conquests of the Homans. That 
the latter is the correct opinion seems 
clear from the following considerations: 
(1.) It was true, as we have seen, of the 
two previous kingdoms specified — the 
Babylonian, and the Medo-Persian — 
that they embraced not merely the king- 
dom under any one reigning monarch, 
hut during its entire continuance until it 
was overthi*own by one that had also 
pretensions to a universal empire — the 
former by the Medo-Persian, and the lat- 
ter by the Macedonian, It is to be pre- 
sumed that the same principles of inter- 
pretation are to be applied also to the 
Macedonian kingdom itself — especially 
as that was also actually succeeded by 
one that in a still higher sense laid claim 
to universal empire. (2.) This w*as in. 
fact one kingdom. It is true that on the 
death of Alexander, the empire which he 
founded was divided among four of his 
generals, and also that from that sprung 
the two reigns the Seleueidae in Syrio, 
and of the Lagidac who reigned in Egypt, 
but, as Newton has remarked, their 
kingdom was no more a difierent kingdom 
from that of Alexander, than the parts 
differ from the whole. It was the same 
government still continued. Those who 
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governed were still Macedonians. All 
ancients authors spoke of the kingdom 
of Alexander and of his successors as one 
and the same kingdom. The thing is 
implied in the very name by which they 
are usually called, t/ie sucemsors o/ Alex- 
andcr. * Alexander being dead/ says 
Josephus, (Ant. B. xi. ch. 8,^7,) Hhe 
empire was divided among his successors.' 
After the death of Alexander,' says Jus- 
tin, (Lib, xli. c, 4, f 1,) Hhe kingdoms 
of the East were divided among his suc- 
cessors/ and he still denominates them 
Macedonians, and their empire the Mace- 
donian." Newton on the Prophecies, 
pp. 189, 190. In regard to the point 
before adverted to in reference to the 
kingdoms of Babylon and of Medo-Persia 
— ^the relation which they sustained to 
religion, or the methods in which they 
were made to contribute to its progress in 
the •world, making it proper that they 
should be noticed in the volume of in- 
spiration, it may be remarked that the 
Macedonian kingdom was also designed, 
undoubtedly, under an overruling Provi- 
dence, to contribute to the progress of 
the great •ft'oi’k of human redemption, 
and to prepare the way for the coming 
of the Messiiih. A full statement of 
what w’as done under_ this reign in re- 
spect to religion — the most interesting 
aspect of history — may be seen in Ed- 
ward’s History of Redemption, pp. 271 — 
275; and in Prideaiix’s Connexion, voL 
2, page 279, seep The kingdom here re- 
ferred to — the Macedonian, represented 
here by the portion of the image that was 
of brass, and in the vision of the four 
beasts (eh. vii.) by a leopard that had on 
its back the wings of a fowl, and in ch. 
^nii. 21, by the rough goat, continued from ^ 
the overthrow of Darius Codomanus by 
Alexander, (B. C. 333,) to the conquest 
of Syria, and the East by the Romans 
under Pompe}^, about sixty-six years be- 
fore the birth of the Saviour. The prin- 
cipal events during this period affecting 
the interests of religion, and preparing 
the way for the coming of the Messiah, 
w^ere the following: — I. The extensive 
diffusion of tlie knowdedge of the Greek 
language. The army of Alexander wms 
mainly composed of Greeks. The Greek 
language w'as, of course, that which was 
spoken by tlie court, and in the cities 
■which he founded; the despatches •n’ere 
in Greek; tliat language would be exten- 
sively cultivated to gratify those in power : 
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and the successors of Alexander were 
those who used the Greek tongue. Tho 
consequence was, that the Greek language 
was extensively spread over the coun- 
tries which were subdued by Alixander, 
and •which were governed by his succes- 
sors. That language became the popular 
tongue; a sort of universal language 
understood by the great mass of the peo- 
ple, in a manner not unlike the French 
in Europe at the present day. The effect 
of this, in preparing for the introduction 
of the gospel, was seen in two respects : 
(a) in facilitating the preaching of the 
gospel. It is true tiiat the apostles had 
the gift of tongues, and that there was, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of the 
Greek language, occasion for this. But 
there is no evidence that this was con- 
ferred on all the early preachers of the 
gospel, nor is it certain that those on 
whom it teas conferred were able to make 
use of it on all occasions. It is not im- 
probable that in their ordinary labors the 
apostles and others w’^ere left to rely on 
their natural endowments, and to use the 
language to which they had been most 
accustomed. As there was, therefore, a 
common language in most of the countries 
in which the gospel would be proclaimed, 
it is evident that the propagation of reli- 
gion would be greatl.y lacilitated by this, 
and there can be no doubt that it was one 
of the designs of Providence in permitting 
the Macedonian conquest thus to prepare 
the way for the more easy and rapid dif- 
fusion of the new religion. (6) In like 
manner, this conquest prepared the way 
for the permanent record of the history of 
the Saviour’s life, and the doctrines of 
religion in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament. It was evidently desirable, on 
many accounts, that the records should 
be made in one language i-athor than in 
many, and of all the languages then 
spoken on the earth, the Greek was the 
best adapted to such a purpose. It was 
not only the most polished and culti- 
vated, but it was the most copious ; and 
it was the best fftted to express abstract 
ideas, and accurate distinctions. Pro- 
bably with all the improvements since 
made in the copious Arabic language, 
and in the languages of modern times, 
there never has bcMm one that ivas so well 
fitted for the purposes of a divine revela- 
tion as the Greek. It may have been one 
design of Providence in the extensive 
and accurate cultivation of that language 
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in Greece Itself, as well as in its difiiision 
over the world, that there should be at 
the time of the introduction of the Chris- 
tian r^elation a medium of permanent 
record, that should be as free from Imper- 
fection as language could be 5 a medium 
also in which there should be so much 
permanent and valuable literature tbat 
even after It should cease to be a spoken 
language, vsrould be cultivated by the 
wliSe literary world, thus furnishing the 
means of an accurate knowledge of the 
meaning of the sacred writings. 11. The 
translation of the Old Testament into 
the same language, w^as another impor- 
tant event which took place during the 
continuance of this kingdom which greatly 
facilitated the introduction and spread 
of Christianity. The Hebrew language 
was understood by comparatively' few. 
It ceased to be spoken in its pui-ity after 
fte time of the captivity. In that lan- 
guage the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment would have been but little diffused 
in the world. By their being translated, 
however, into Greek, they became exten- 
sively known, and furnished a ready and 
an intelligible ground of appeal to the 
preachers of the new religion when they 
referred to the prophecies of th^ Old Tes- 
tament, and the recorded predictions of 
the Messiah. Bor a full account of the 
history of this version, the reader may 
consult Prideaux's Connexion, vol. iii. 
p. 53, seq. It was made, according to 
Archbishop Usher, about 277 B. C . The 
probability is, that it was made At dif- 
ferent periods, and by different bands, 
as it is executed with very various degrees 
of ability. See Intro, to Isaiab, g viii. I. 
(1), for a more extended account of this 
version and its value. There can he no 
doubt that it contributed much to the dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and -was an important instru- 
ment in preparing the world for the recep- 
tion of the revelation that should be made 
by the Messiah. III. Events of great 
importance occurred during the continu- 
ance of this kingdom in preserving the 
Jewish people in times of persecution, and 
saving their city and temple from imiii, 
and their nation from extinction, (o) The 
destruction of Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple was threatened by Alexander himself. 
After the siege and capture of Tyre, he 
became enraged at the Jews for refusing 
to furnish supplies for his army during 
the siege, under the plea that they were 


bound to show allegiance to Darius, and 
he marched to Jerusalem with an inten- 
tion to take and destroy it. In order to 
appease him, it is said that Jaddua, the 
high priest, went out to meet him in his 
pontifical robes, at the head of a proces- 
sion of priests, and accompanied with the 
people in white garments. Alexander 
was so impressed with the scene, that, to 
the surprise of all, he spared the city 
and temple, and on being asked by Par- 
memo the reason of this elemency, said 
that he had seen this person in vision, 
who had dii-ected him to lay aside all 
anxiety about his contemplated expedition 
to Asia, and that he had promised that 
God would give him the empire of the 
Persians. According to the story, Jaddua 
showed him the prophecies of Daniel, and 
confirmed him by those prophecies in the 
confident expectation of conquering the 
East, and in view of this Alexander 
offered sacrifices in the temple, and 
granted to the Hebrews the freedom of 
their country, and the exercise of their 
laws and religion. See Prideaux, vol. ii. 
p. 302, seq.,* Josephus, Ant, B. ii, ch. 8, 
Whatever of fable there may be in this 
account, it is certain that the city and 
temple were not destroyed by Alexander, 
but that in his ravsiges in the East he was 
led, by some cause, to deal with the 
capital of the Hebrew nation in a manner 
different from what he did with others, 
(6) A remarkable preservation of the Jew- 
ish i>eople, of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, and evincing the protection of God, 
occurred during the great persecution 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the 
successors of Alexander, in the time of the 
Maccabees. See Prideaux, vol. iii. p. 
230, and 2 Maccabees, v. 11-27. In the 
times of that celebrated persecution, mul- 
titudes of the Jews were slain by Aiitio- 
ehus himself, the city was taken, and the 
temple defiled. Three years after it was 
taken by Antiochus (B, C. IGS), Apollo- 
nius was directed by him to march 
against the city to vent Ills wrath on tho 
Jews, and when the people were assem- 
bled in their synagogues for worship, ho 
let loose his forces on tliein, with a com- 
mand to slaj’’ all the men, and to take all 
the women and children CJiptives to bo 
sold as slaves. After this, he plundered 
the city, demolished the houses, and pulled 
down the walls, and then with the ruins 
of the demolished city built a strong for- 
tress on the top of an eminence in the 
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40 And tlie ‘fourth kingdom shall 


city of David, in a place which over- 
looked the temple, and placed a strong 
garrison within, i’rom this place, attacks 
were made on all who went up to the tem- 
ple to worship, and the temple was defiled 
with all manner of pollutions, until it was 
deserted, and the daily sacrifices ceased. 
Prom these calamities and persecutions# 
the city and the Jewish nation were 
delivered by the valour of Judas Macca- 
beus, in the manner detailed in the Pirst 
Book of Maccabees. 

40. And the fourth kingdom* Bepre- 
sented in the image by the legs of iron, 
and the feet part of iron, and part of 
clay,” ver. 33, The first question which 
arises here is, what kingdom is referred to 
by this? In regard to this, there have 
been two leading opinions j one, that it 
refers to the Roman empire p the other, 
that it refers to the kingdoms or dynasties 
that immediately succeeded the reign of 
Alexander the Great ; embracing the king- 
doms of the Seleucidae and Lagidae, 
%ria and Pgypt — in the language of 
Prof. Stuart, who adopts this opinion, 
** that the legs and feet w'ere symbols of 
that intermingled and confused empire, 
which sprung up under the Grecian chiefs 
wdio finally succeeded him,” [Alexander 
the Great]. Com. on Daniel, p. 173, Por 
the reasoning by which this opinion is 
supported, see Prof. Stuart, pp. 173-193, 
The common opinion has been, that the 
reference is to the Roman empire, and in 
support of this opinion the following con- 
ditions may be suggested : (1.) The obvious 
design of the image was to symbolise the 
succession of great monarchies, which 
would precede the setting up of the 
kingdom of the Redeemer, and which 
would have an imporhint agency in pre- 
paring the world for that. The Roman 
empire was in itself too important, and 
performed too imporUnt an agency in 
preparing the world for that, to be omitted 
in such an enumeration. (2.) The king- 
dom here referred to was to be in exist- 
ence at the time symbolized by the cut- 
ting of the stone out of the mountain j 
for during the continuance of that king- 
dom, or under it, the God of heaven was 
to set up a kingdom which should never 
lie destroyed.” ver. 44, But the king- 
doms of the Beleucidm and the Lagidse—- 
the riiiterminglecl and confused empires 
that sxu*ang np* after Alexander the Great 


be strong as iron : forasmuch as 


— ^had ceased before that time, being su- 
perseded by the Roman. (3.) unless the 
Roman power be represented, the sym- 
metry of the image is destroyed; for it 
would make what was in fact one king- 
dom, represented by two different metals 
—brass and iron. We have seen above 
that the Babylonian empire was repre- 
sented appropriately by gold ; the Medo- 
Persian by silver; and the Macedonian 
by brass. We have seen also, that in fact 
the empire founded by Alexander, and 
continued through his successors in Syria 
and Egypt, was in fact one kingdom, so 
spoken of by the ancients, and being in 
fact a GreeJc, dynasty. If the appellation 
of brass belonged to that kingdom as a 
Greek kingdom, there is an obvious in- 
congruity, and a departure from the 
method of interpreting the other portions 
of the image, in ax)plying the term iroti 
to any portion of that kingdom, (4.) By 
the apifiication of the term iron, it is evi- 
dently implied that the kingdom thus 
referred to would be distinguishej^ for 
strength — strength greater than its pre- 
decessors — as iron surpasses brass, and 
silver, and gold, in that quality. But 
this was not true of the confused reigns 
that immediately followed Alexander. 
They were unitedly weaker than the 
Babylonian and the Medo-Persian, and 
weaker than the empire of Alexander, out 
of which they arose. Comp. cli. viii. 21, 
22, It was true, however, of the Roman 
power, that it was so much superior to all 
its predecessors in power, that it might 
well be represented by iron in comparison 
with brass, silver, and gold. (5.) The 
fourth monarchy represented in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dx'eam is evidently the same 
which is represented by the fourth beast 
in Dan. vii. 7, ^8, 23, 25. But it will 
appear, from the exposition of that chap- 
ter, that the reference there is to the 
Roman emphe. See Notes on these pas- 
sages, There can be no well-founded 
objection to this view on the ground that 
this kingdom was not properly a succea-^ 
Sion of the kingdom of Alexander, and 
did not occupy precisely the same terri- 
tory. The same was true of each of the 
other kingdoms — the Modo-Persian, and 
Macedonian. Yet while they were not, 
in the usual sense of the term, in the sue- 
cem'on, they did in fact follow one after 
the other, and with such accessions as 
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iron brealjeth in pieces pd snb- | 
diietli all things : and as iron that 
breaketh all these, shall it break in 
pieces and bruise. 

were derived from conquest, and from the 
hereditary dominions of the conquerors, 
they did occupy the same territory. The 
design seems to have been to give a re- 
presentation of a series of great mo- 
narchies, which would be, in an important 
sense, universal monarchies, and which 
should follow each other before the advent 
of the Saviour. The Eoman, in addition 
to what it possessed in the West, actually 
occupied in the East, substantially the 
same territory as the Babylonian, the 
Medo-Persian, and the Macedonian, and 
like them it had all the claims which any 
ancient sovereignty had to the title of an 
universal monarchy. Indeed no kingdom 
has ever existed to which this title could 
with more justice be applied. Shall he 
strong as iron. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that this description is ap- 
plicable to the Eomaii pow'er. In nothing 
was it more remarkable than its strength / 
for that irresistible power before which 
,, all other nations were perfectly weak. 
/' This characteristic of the Roman power is 
r thus noticed by Mr. Gibbon : — “ The arms 
of the Republic, sometimes vanquished in 
battle, always victorious in war, advanced 
with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the ocean j and 
the images of gold, or silver, or brass, 
that might serve to represent the nations 
and their kings, were successively broken 
\ by the iron monarchy of Rome.'^ Bee. 

' and Fall, p. 642, Lend. ed. 1830, as 
quoted by Prof. Bush, ^ Forasmuch m 
iron hreaketJi in pieces and suhdueth all 
things. Iron is the metal which is used, 
and always has been used, for the purpose 
here suggested. In the form of hammers, 
sledges, and cannon-balls, and in general 
in refereneelo the accomplishment of any 
purpose, by beating or battering, this has 
been found to be the most valuable of the 
metals. It is heavy; is capable of being 
ea.sily wrought into desired shapes; is 
abundant; is susceptible of being made 
hard so as not to be itself bruised, and 
has, therefore, all the properties which, 
could be desired for purposes like this, 
*[[ And as iron that hreaketh all these. 
That is. all these things; to wit, every- 
thing. Nothing is able to stand before it ; 
there is nothing which it cannot reduce to 


41 And wliereas thou satvestthe 
feet and toes, part of potterhs clay, 
and part of iron, the kingdom 
shall be divided ; but there shall 

powder. There is some repetition here, 
but it is for the sake of emphasis. «[[ Shall 
it break in pieces and bruise. Nothing 
I could better characterise the Roman power 
i than this. Everything was crushed be- 
1 fore it. The nations which they eon- 
I quered ceased to be kingdoms, and were 
; reduced to provinces, and as kingdoms 
they were blotted out from the list of 
nations. This has been well described by 
Mr., Irving; ^''The Roman empire did 
beat down the constitution and estaldish- 
ment of all other kingdoms ; abolishing 
their independence, and bringing them 
into the most entire subjection ; humbling 
the pride, subjecting the will, using the 
property, and trampling upon the power 
and dignity of all other states. Eor by 
this was the Roman dominion distin- 
guished from all the rest, that it was the 
■work of almost as many centuries as those 
were of years ; the fruit of a thousand 
battles, in W'hich millions of men wore 
slain. It made room for itself as doth a 
battering-ram, by continual successive 
blows ; and it ceased not to beat and 
bruise all nations, so long as they con- 
tinued to offer any resistance. Disc, on 
Ban* VisioiiSf p, 180. w f 

41. Aici? whereas thou sawesi the feet 
and toes part of potter* H dag, and part of 
iron, Yer. 33, The Chaldee is, ^ of them 
clay of the potter, and of tlmm iron f that 
is, part was composed of one material, and 
part of the other. The sense is not that 
the feet were composed entirely of one, 
and the toes of the other, but that they 
were intermingled. There was no homo- 
geneousness of material ; nothing in one 
that would coalesce with the other, or that 
could be permanentb^ united to it, as two 
metals might be fused or welded together, 
and form one solid compound. Iron and 
clay cannot be wielded ; and the idea here 
clearly is, that in the empire here referred 
to there ■would bo two main elements 
which could never be made to blend, 
f The kingdom shall he di eided. That is, 
divided as the iron and clay ■were in the 
image. It does not necessarily mean that 
there would be an open rupture; an actual 
separation into two parts, but that there 
would be such a diversity in the internal 
constitution that, while there would be the 
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Ibe in it of the strength of the iron, 
forasmuch as thoir sawest the iron 
mixed with miry clay. 

42 And as the toes of the feet 


were part of iron, and part of clay, 
SO the kingdom shall be partly 
strong, and partly broken. 

^ Brittle. 


element of great power, there would be 
also an element of weakness; there would 
be aoinetbing -wliich could iierer be 
blended with the element of strength, so 
as to produce one harmonious and homo- 
geneous whole. ^ But there shall he in it 
of the atrenf/th of the iron, forasmuch as 
thou sawest the iron mixed with miry clay. 
The principal idea in this part of the 
description, is, that there wowld be great 
power ; that whatever elements of weak- 
ness there might be, yot the poxocr of the 
emptirc would be apparent. Xo one can 
fail to perceive how this apjjlies to the 
Roman empire; a mighty power which, 
through all its long history, was dis- 
tinguished for the vigour with which it 
carried forward its plans, and pressed on 
to universal dominion. As to the ele- 
ment of weakness symbolized too by the 
clay, it may not be possible to determine, 
with absolute certainty, what is referred 
to. internal source of weakness; 

anything in the constitution of the state, 
whether originally existing and consti- 
tuting heterogeneous material ; or whether 
springing up in the empire itself, or 
whether aidsing from the intermingling 
of foreign elements that never amalga- 
mated themselves with the state, any one 
of these suppositions would meet all that 
is fairly implied in this language. Prom 
ver. 43, *^they shall mingle themselves 
with the seed of men,” it would seem, 
however, that, the reference is to some 
foreign admixture — like the interming- 
ling of nations of other languages, laws 
ami customs which wore never truly 
amalgamated with the original materials, 
and which constantly tended to weaken 
and divide the kingdom. It is to be re- 
marked, in the exp'Ositiou of the passage, 
that in the previous three kingdoms there 
was comparative homogeneousness. In 
the fourth kingdom, there was to be 
something of a peculiar character in this 
respect by which it should be distinguish- 
ed from the others. AvS a matter of fact, 
the other three kingdoms were com- 
paratively homogeneous in their cha- 
racter. The predominant feature was 
and though there were dif- 
ferent nations and people intermingled in 
the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, and 
13 -^ 


; the Macedonian kingdoms, yet there was 
the same general prevailing character in 
each ; there was not such an intermin- 
gling of foreign nations as to produce 
i disturhing elements, or to mar the sym- 
I nietry and strength of the whole. It was 
not thus with Rome. In that empire 
there was the intermingling of all nations 
and tongues, and though the essential 
element of the empire remained always — 
the Eomctn , — yet there was an intermin- 
gling of other influences under the same 
general government, which could he ap- 
propriately comj>ared with clay united 
with iron, and which ultimately con- 
tributed to its fall. See Rotes on ver. 43. 

42, Ando-S the toes of the feet 'were part 
of iron and part of clay, so the kingdom 
shall be partly strong and partly broken* 
Marg. brittle* The margin is the more 
correct rendering of the Chaldee word— • 
It meams frail, fragile, — easily 
broken, hut not necessarily that it was 
actually broken. That did not occur 
until the stone cut out of the mountain 
impinged on it. It has been commonly 
supposed (comp. Newton on the Prophe- 
cies), that the ten toes on the feet refer to 
the ten kingdoms into which the Roman 
empire was ultimately broken up, cor- 
responding with the ten horns seen in the 
vision of Baniel, in ch. vii. 10. In regard 
to the fact that the Roman empire was 
^ ultimately broken up into ten such king- 
; doms, see the extended Notes on ch. vii, 

I 24. The thing w'hich struck the monarch 
I in the vision, and Daniel in interpreta- 
tion, as remarkahle, was that the feet and 
toes Tcere composed partly of iron and 
partly of clay. In the upper portion of 
the image there had been uniformity in 
the difierent parts, and had been no inter- 
i mingling of metals. Here a new feature 
was seen — not only that a new metal was 
employed, but that there was inter- 
mingled with that, in the same portion of 
the image, a difierent substance, and one 
that had no afiinity with the iron, and 
that could never be made to blend with 
it. In the latter part of this verse, the 
original word for ^ partly^ is not the same 
in each clause. In the former it is 
properly from the end, sc. of 
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43 And whereas thou sawest iron 
mixed with miry clay, they shall 
mingle themselves with the seed of 

the kingdom. Comp. Dan. iv. 31, " 
the end of the days j” i. 15, At the end oi 
ten days f and vs. 5, 18. The word 
might he employed to denote the end or 
extremity of anything, e. g. in respect to 
timef and some have supposed that there 
is a reference here to the later periods of 
the Roman empire. See PooTs Synopsis. 
Rut the word is also used to denote the 
mm, or the whole numherf and then the 
phrase is equivalent to a jiart — as e. g. in 
the phrase nspp, from the 

mm of the vessels of the house of God 
(Dan. i. 2) j that is, a portion of the whole 
number, or a part. Comp. Neh. vii, VO, 
^ from the sum of the heads of the fathers f 
that is, a part of them. In the latter part 
of the clause it is, nip~_/ro»i it; that is, a 
part of it; partly. The ^entire phrase 
means that one part of the whole would 
be strong; and one part would he fragile. 
The reference is not to the when this 
would occur, but to the fact that it would 
be so. The idea in this verse does not 
vary materially from that in the former, 
except that in that, the prominent thought 
is, that there would be strength in the 
kingdom; in this, the idea is, that while 
there would be strength in the kingdom, 
there would he also the elements of wcak- 
.ness.' 

43. And whereas tkousawest iron mixed 
with clay^ they shall mingle themselves with 
the seed of men. Various explanations 
have been given of this verse, and it 
certainly is not of easy interpretation. 
The phrase ^seed of men' would properly 
denote something different from the ori- 
ginal stock that was represented by iron ; 
some foreign admixture that would be so 
unlike that, and that would so little amal- 
gamate with it, as to be properly repre- 
sented by clay as compared with iron. 
Prof. Stuart interprets this of matrimo- 
nial alliances, and supposes that the idea 
expressed is, that, while the object of 
such alliances was union, or at least a 
design to bring about a peaceable state of 
things, that object was, in a peculiar 
manner, defeated.” The word rendered 
men — — is employed, in Hebrew and 
in Chaldee, to denote men of an inferior 
class — ^^the lower orders, the common 
herd, — in contradistinction from the more 
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men : but they shall not cleave ^ one 
to another, even as iron is not mixed 
with clay. » ms with tim. 

elevated and noble classes, represented by 
the word . See Isa. ii. 9, v. 15 ; Prov, 
viii. 4. The word here used, also (from 
to be sick, ill at ease, incurable), 
would properly denote feebleness, or infe- 
riority, and would be aptly represented by 
clay as contrasted with iron. The ex- 
pression ^ seed of men' as here used, 
would therefore denote some interming- 
ling of an inferior race with the original 
stock ; some union, or alliance, under the 
one sovereignty, which would greatly 
weaken it as a whole, though the original 
strength still was great. The language 
would represent a race of mighty and 
powerful men, constituting the stamina — 
the bone and the sinew of the empire- — 
mixed up with another race, or other 
races, with whom, though they were asso- 
ciated in the government, they could 
never be blended ; could never assimilate. 
This foreign admixture in the empire 
would be a constant source of weakness, 
and would constantly tend to division 
and faction, for such elements could 
never harmonize. It is further to be 
remarked that this would exist to a degree 
which would not be found in either of the 
three previous kingdoms. In fact, in 
these kingdoms there was no such inter* 
mingling with foreign nations as to 
destroy the homogeneousness of the em- 
pire. They were, in the main, Orientals | 
with the language, the manners, the 
customs, the habits of Orientals, and in 
respect to energy and powder— the point 
here under consideration — there was no 
marked distinction between the subjected 
provinces and the original materials of 
the monarchy. By the act of subjection, 
they became substantially one people, and 
readily blended together. This remark 
will certainly apply to the two first of 
these monarchies — the Babylonian and 
the Medo-Persian ; and though with less 
force to the Macedonian, yet it was not 
true of that that it became so intermingled 
with foreign people as to constitute hete- 
rogeneous elements as it iras of the Ro- 
man, In that monarchy, the element of 
strength was injmed by Alexander and 
his dreeks; all the elements of weakness 
were in the original materials of the 
empire* la the Roman, the clement of 
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strength — the iron — was in the original ' 
material of the empire; the weak, the, 
heterogeneous element — fAe clay — was 
that which was introduced from the 
foreign nations. This consideration may 
perhaps do something to show that the 
opinion of Grotius, Prof. Stuart, and 
others, that this fourth monarchy was that 
%vhich immediately succeeded Ale.xandcr, 
is not well founded. The only question 
then is, whether in the constitution of 
the Homan empire, at the time when it 
hecaine the successor of the other three as 
a universal montu'chy, there was such an 
intermingling of a foreign clement, as to 
he properly represented by clay as con- 
trasted with the original and stronger 
material, iron. I saj'', ' at the time when 
it became the successor of the other three 
as a universal monarchy,’ because the 
only point of ’view in which, Daniel con- 
templated it was that. He looked at this, 
as he did at the others, as already such a 
universal dominion, and not at what it 
was before, or at the steps by which it 
rose to power. Now, on looking at the 
Boman empire at that period, and during 
the time when it occupied the position of 
the universal monarchy, and during which 
the 'stone cut out of the mountain’ grew 
and filled the world, there is no difficulty 
in finding such an intermingling with 
other nations-^' the seed of men’ — as to 
be properly described by ' iron and clay’ 
in the same image that could never be 
blended. The allusion is, probably, to 
that intermingling with other nations 
which so remarkably characterised the 
Boman empire, and which arose partly 
from its conquests, and partly from the 
inroads of other people in the latter days 
of the empire, and in reference to both of 
%Yhieh there 'was no proper amalgamation, 
leaving the original vigour of the empire 
substantially in its sti*ength, but intro- 
ducing other elements which never amal- 
gamated with it, and which were like 
clay intermingled with iron. (1.) From 
their conquests. Tacitus says, “ Doini- 
smudi ciipido ennetis ajfeetlhus Jlagrantior 
esf" — the lust of ruling is more ardent 
than all other desires, — and this was 
eminently true of the Romans. They 
aspired at the dominion of the world ; and, 
in their strides at universal conquest they ' 
brought nations under their subjection, 
and admitted thorn to the rights of citizen- 
ship, which had no affinity with the 
original material which composed the 


Boman power, and which never really 
amalgamated with it, any more than clay 
does with iron, (2.) This was true, also, 
in respect to the hordes that poured into 
the empire from other countries, and par- 
tieularly from the Scandinavian regions, 
in the latter periods of the empire, and 
with which the Romans were compelled 
to form alliances, while, at the same time, 
they could not amalgamate with them. 
" In the reign of the Emperor Caracalla,” 
says Mr. G-ibbon, " an , innumerable 
swarm of Suevi appeared on the banks 
of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Boman provinces, in quest of food, or 
plunder, or glory. The hasty army of 
volunteers gradually coalesced into a 
great and permanent nation, and, as it 
was composed of so many diffei*ent tribes, 
assumed the name of Allemanni, or alU 
to denote their various lineage, and 
their common bi-aveiy.” No reader of 
the Roman history can be ignorant of the 
invasions of the Goths, the Huns, and 
the Vandals, or of the effects of these in- 
vasions on the empire. No one can be 
ignorant of the manner in ivhich they be- 
came intermingled with the ancient Bo- 
man people, or of the attempts to form 
alliances with them, by intermarriages 
and otherwise, which were always like 
attempts to unite iron and clay. " Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great, was 
given in marriage to Adolphus, king of 
the Goths ; the two daughters of Stilichq, 
the Vandal, were successively married to 
Honorius; and Genseric, another Vandal, 
gave Eudocia, a captive imperial prin- 
cess, to his son to wife.” The effects 
of the intermingling of foreign people 
on the character and destiny of the em- 
pire, cannot be stated perhaps in a more 
graphic manner than is done by Mr. 
Gibbon, in the summary review of the 
I Roman History, with which he concludes 
■ his seventh chapter, and at the same, 
time there could scarcely be a more clear 
; or expressive commentary on this pro- 
phecy of Daniel. " During the four first 
ages,” says he, " the Romans, in the labo- 
rious school of poverty, had acquired the 
virtues of war and government: by the 
vigorous exertion of those virtues, and 
, by the assistance of fortune, they had ob- 
I tained, in the course of the three succeed- 
ing centm-ies, an absolute empire over 
many countries of l^urope, Asia, and 
Africa, The last three hundred years had 
hieen consumed in apparent prosperity 
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and internal decline. The nation of sol- ■ 
diers, magistrates, and legislators, ‘who 
composed the thirty-five tribes of the Bo- 
man people was dissolved into the com- 
mon mass of mankind, and confonnded 
with the millions of servile provincials, 
who had received the name, without 
adopting the spirit, of Bomans. A mer- 
cenary army, levied among the subjects 
and barbarians of the frontier, was the 
only order of men who preserved and 
abused their' independence. By their 
tumultuary election, a Syrian, a Goth, or 
an Arab, wms exalted to the throne of 
Borne, and invested with despotic power 
over the conquests and over the country 
of the Scipios. The limits of the Boman 
empire still extended from the Western 
Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount 
Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undiscorning eye of tlie vulgar, Philip 
appreared a monarch no less powerful 
than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly 
been. The form was still the same, but 
the animating health and vigour were fled. 
The industry of the people was discou- 
raged and exhausted by a long series of 
oppression. The discipline of the legions, 
which alone, after the extinction of every 
other virtue, had propped the greatness 
of the state, was corrupted by the am- 
bition, or relaxed by the weakness of the 
emperors. The strength of the frontiers, 
which had always consisted in arms 
rather than in fortifications, was insen- 
sibly undermined; and the fairest pro- 
vinces were left exposed to the rapaelous- 
ncss or ambition of the barbarians, who 
soon discovered the decline of the Roman 
eiapire.” Yol. i. pp. ilO, 111. Harper’s 
Edi. K Y. 1S29. Comp. Notes on Rev. vi. 
1~S. The agency of the Roman empire 
was so important in preparing the world 
for the advent of the Son of God, and in 
reference to the establishment of his king- 
dom, that there was an obvious propriety 
that it should be made a distinct subject 
of projdieey. We liavo seen that each of 
the other three kingdoms had an im- 
portant influence in preparing the world 
for the introduction of Christianity, and 
was designed to accomplish an important 
part in the ^‘History of Redemption.^'' 
The agency of the Roman empire was 
more dire<*t and important than any one 
or all of these ; for («) that was the em- 
pire which hud the supremacy when the 
Sou of God appeared; (i) that kingdom- 
had performed a more direct and im- 


portant work in preparing the world for 
his coming; (c) it was under authority 
derived from that sovereignty that- the 
Son of God was put to death ; and (d) it 
was by that that the ancient dispensation 
was brought to an end; and (e) it was 
under .that that the new religion was 
spread through the world. It may be of 
use, therefore, in an exposition of this 
prophecy, to refer with some particularity 
to the things that were accomplished by 
this ‘fourth kingdom’ in furthering the 
work of redemption, or in introdiieing 
and establishing the kingdom that was 
to be ‘ sot up, and which was never to be 
destroyed,’ That agency related to the 
following points : (1.) The establishment 
of a universal dominion ; the fact that the 
world was brought under one sceptre, 
greatly favoured the propagation of the 
Christian religion. "We have seen, under 
: the previous dynasties — the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Macedonian, — that such an 
universal empire was important in earlier 
ages to prepare the world for the advent 
of the Messiah. This was still more im- 
' portant when he was about actually to 
appear, and his religion was to be spread 
over the world. It greatly favoured the 
diffusion of the new system that there was 
one empire; that the means of commu- 
nication from one part of the world to 
another had been so extended by the 
Romans ; and that one w'ho was entitled 
, to the privileges of citizenship could 
claim protection in nearly every part of 
: the world. (2.) The prevalence of uni- 
versal peace. The world had become 
subject to the Roman power, and con- 
quest was at an end. The world at last, 
after so long agitations and strifes, was at 
peace. The distant prodnees quietly 
submitted to the Roman control; the civil 
dissensions- which had reigned so long at 
the capital, were hushed ; Augustus, hav- 
; ing triumphed over all his rivals quietly 
occupied the imperial throne, and, as a 
symbol of the universal peace, the temple 
of Janus was closed. Barely in their his- 
tory had that temple been dosed before 
and yet there was an obvious propriety 

* This temple was built, or fnashed at least, 
by Numa. It was dosed, first, iu his reign; 
secondly, at the dose of the first Puide war, 
B, 0. 241 ; three tita«s in (iie rd,e:u of .tugustus, 
the liist time near the ep.oeb of the birth of the 
Saviour; and three times after\Mirds, once 
under Nero, once under Vespasian, and once 
under Constantius, A. B. oiiO. Rsciieuburg 
Class. Lit. p. 18. 
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that when the ‘ Prince of Peace^ should 
come, the world should he at rest, and 
that the clangor of arms should cease. It 
was a beautiful emblem of the nature of 
his reign. A world that had been always 
in conflict before rested on its arms ; the 
tumult of battle had died away; the ban- 
ners of w'ar were furled ; the legions of 
Rome paused in their career of conquest, 
and the world tranquilly waited for the 
coming of the Son of God. (3.) The Ro- 
man power accomplished an important 
agency in the great transaction which the 
Son of God came to perform in his 
making an atonement for the sins of the 
woi'ld. It was so arranged, in the divine , 
counsels, that he should he put to death, 
not by the hands of his own kindred and 
countrymen, but by the hands of foreign- 
ers, and under their authority. The ne- 
cessity and the certainty of this was early 
predicted by the Saviour (Matt. xxix. 19 ; 
Mark x. 33; Luke xviii. 32), and it is 
clear that there were important reasons 
why it should be thus done, and doubtless 
one design of bringing Judea and the rest 
of the world under the Roman yoke was 
that it might bo accomplished in this way. 
Among the reasons for this, may be sug- 
gested such as the following : (a) The 
heathen world, as well as the Jewish 
eommimity, thus had a part in the great 
transaction. He died for the whole 
world — Jews and Gentiles — and it Avas 
important that that fact should be referred 
to in the manner of his . death, and that 
the two great dhflsions of the human 
family should be xinited in the great 
transaction. It thus became not a Jewish 
affair only ; not an event in which Judea 
alone Avas interested, hut an affair of the 
world ; a transaction in AA'hich the repre- 
sentatives of the Avorld took their part. 
{b) It AA'as thus made a matter of pub- 
licity. The account of the death of the 
Saviour Avould thus, of course, be trans- 
mitted to the capital, and Avould de- 
mand the attention of those Avho were in 
poAYcr. When the gospel Avas preached 
at Rome, it would he proper to allege that 
it Avas a tiling in Avhieh Rome itself hud 
had. an important agency, the fact, that 
under the Roman authority the Messiah 
had been put to death, (e) The agency 
of the Ptoinans, therefore, established 
the certainty of the death of Jesus, and 
consequently the certainty of his having 
risen from the dea<I. In order to demon- 
strate the latter, it ay as indispensable that 


the former should be made certain, and 
that all questions in regard to the reality 
of his death should be placed beyond a 
doubt. This was done by the age*^ney of 
Pilate, a Roman governor. His death 
was certified to him, and he AA^as satisfied 
of it. It became a matter of record ; a 
point about which there could he no dis- 
pute. Accordingly, in all the questions 
that came xip in reference to the religion 
of Christ, it was neA^er made a matter of 
doubt that he had been really put to 
death under Pilate, the Roman governor, 
whatever question may have arisen about 
the fact of his resurrection, (d) Equally 
important was the agency of the Romans 
in establishing the innocence of the Sa- 
viour, After patient and repeated trials 
before himself, Pilate was constrained to 
say that he Avas innocent of the charges 
alleged against him, and that no fault 
could be found in him. In proclaiming 
the gospel, it ayus of immense importance 
to be able to affirm this throughout the 
world. It could never be alleged against 
the gospel that its author "had A'iolated 
the laws ; that he deserved to be put to 
death as a malefactor, for the records of 
the Roman governor himself shoAved the 
contrary. The agency of the Romans, 
therefore, in the great Axmrk of the atone- 
ment, though undesigned on their part, 

! Avas of inestimable importance in the 
establishment of the Christian religion; 
and it may be presumed that it was for 
this, in part at least, that the Avorld was 
placed under their control, 'and that it 
Ava.s so ordered that the Messiah sufiered 
under authority derived from them. 
(4.) There Avas another important agency 
of the Romans in reference to the religion 
that Avas to fill the earth. It Avas in 
destroying the city of Jerusalem, and 
bringing to a final end the whole system 
of liebrcAV rites and ceremonies. The 
ancient sacrifices lost their cfiicaey really 
AA'hen the atonement Avas made on the 
cross. Then there Avas no need of the 
temple and the altar, and the ancient 
priesthood. It Avas necessary that tlie 
ancient rites should cease, and, that 
having noAv lost their efiicaey, there 
should be no possibility of perpetuating 
them. Accordingly, Avithin the space of 
about thirty years after the death of the 
Saviour, Avhen there had been time to 
perceive the bearing of the atonement 
made on their temple rites; when it Avas 
plain that they were no longer efficacious, 
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44 And in ^tiie days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set 
a Thciir. b Micali 4. 7 ; Luke 1. 32, 33. 

significant, or necessary, the Epmans 
were suffered to destroy the city, the 
altar, and the temple, and to bring- the 
whole system to a perpetual end. The 
place where the ancient worship had 
been celebrated was made a heap of 
ruins; the altar was overturned, never to 
be built again ; and the pomp and 
splendor of the ancient ritual passed 
away for ever. It was the design of G-od 
that that system should come to a per- 
petual end; and hence, by his provi- 
dence, it was so arranged that ruin should 
spread over the city where the Lord was 
crucified, and that the Jewish people 
should never build an altar or a temple 
there again. To this day it has never 
been in their power to kindle the fire of 
sacrifice there, or to cause the smoke of 
incense to ascend in a temple consecrated 
to the worship of the God of their fathers. 
The agency of this fourth kingdom, 
therefore, was exceedingly important in 
the introduction and establishment of that 
kingdom which was to be perpetual, and 
which was to fill the earth, and hence the 
reference to it here, and the more ex- 
tended reference in eh. vii. 

44:. And in the days of these kings. 
Marg. their. The reading in the text— - 
* these kings’ — is the more correct. The 
Vulgate renders this, ^in the days of 
these kingdoms/ The natural and ob- 
vious sense of the passage is, that during 
the continuance of the kingdoms above 
mentioned, or before they should finally 
pass away, that is, before the last one 
should become extinct, another kingdom 
would be established ou the earth which 
which would be perpetual. Before the 
succession of universal monarchies should 
have passed away, the new kingdom 
w'ould be set up that would never be 
destroyed. Such language is not uncom- 
mon. Thus, if we were to speak of any- 
thing taking place in the days of British 
kings, wc should not of course understand 
it as running through all their reigns, but 
merely us occurring in some one of them,” 
Prof. Bush. So it is said in Buth i 1 ; 
"It came to pass in the days when the 
judges ruled, that there was a famino in 
the iund;^’ tliafc is, the famine occurred 
soiiieJirne under ihat general administra- 
tion, or before it had passed away, evi- 
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tip a kingdom -which shall never be 
destroyed : and the « kingdom shall 

^ Kingdmniheraof. 

dently not meaning that there was a 
famine in the reign of each one. So it is 
said of Jephtha, thathe was buried the 
cities of Gilead; that is, some one of them. 
Josiah was buried in the s^tdehres of Ms 
fathers; that is, in some one of them. 
^ Shall the God of heaven. The God who 
rules in heaven; the true God. This is 
designed to show the divine origin of this 
kingdom, and to distinguish it from 
all others. Though the others here re- 
ferred to were under the divine control, 
and were designed to act an important 
part in preparing the world for this, yet 
they are not represented as deriving their 
origin directly from heaven. They were 
founded in the usual manner of earthly 
monarchies, but this was to have a hea- 
venly origin. In accordance with this, 
the kingdom which the Messiah came 
to establish is often called in the New 
Testament, Hhe kingdom of heaven,’ 
^the kingdom of God,’ &c. Comp. Micah 
iv. 7'; Luke i. 32, 33. Set up a king- 
dom. * Shall cause to arise or stand up’*— 
. It shall not owe its oi'igin to the 
usual causes by which empires are consti- 
tuted on the earth — by conquests; by 
human policy ; by powerful alliances ; by 
transmitted hereditary possessions, but 
shall exist because God shall appoint and 
constitute ia There can be no reasonable 
doubt as to what kingdom is hero in- 
tended, and nearly all expositors have 
supposed that it refers to the kingdom of 
the Messiah. Grotius, indeed, who made 
the fourth kingdom refer to the Seleucidm 
and Lagidm, was constrained by consis- 
tency to make this refer to the Eoman 
power; but in this interpretation he, 
stands almost, 4f not entirely alone. Yet 
even he supposes it to refer not to heathen 
Eome only, but to Eome as the perpetual 
seat of power— the perman out kingdom— 
the seat of the church : Imperium Roma,- 
num perpetuh mansurum, quod sales eiit 
ecclesim. And although he maintains 
that it refers to Rome primarily, yet he is 
constrained to acknowledge that what is 
here said is true in a higher sense of 
the kingdom of Christ: Bensus siiblimin, 
Christum finein impositunnn omnibu.s im- 
perlis terrc.stribus. But tht-re i-aii he* no 
real doubt as to what kingdom i$ in- 
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not be left to other people, hut it 
shall break in pieces and consume 

tended. Its distinctly declared diTine 
origin; tlie declaration that it shall never 
be destroyed ; the assurance that it would 
absorb all other kingdoms/ and that it 
would stand for ever ; and the entire ac- 
cordance of these declarations with the 
account of the kingdom of the Messiah in 
the New Testament, show beyond a doubt 
that the kingdom of the Redeemer is 
intended. ^ Which^hallneKerhe destroyi-- 
^d. The others would pass away. The 
Babylonian would foe succeeded by the 
Modo-Persian, that by the Macedonian, 
that by the Roman, and that in its turn 
by the one which the God of heaven 
would set up. This \voulcI be perpetual. 
Nothing would have power to overthrow 
it. It would live in the revolutions of 
all other kingdoms, and would survive 
them all. Comp. Notes on ch. vii. 14; 
and the summary of the doctrines taught 
here at the close of the Notes on ver 45. 
^ And the kingdom slinil not he left to 
x)thcr people. Marg. their. Literally, 
* lu kingdom shall not be left to other 
people that is, the ruling power appro- 
priate to this kingdom or dominion shall 
never pass away from its rightful pos- 
sessor, and be tiainsferred to other hands. 
In respect to other kingdoms, it often 
happens that their sovereigns are deposed, 
and that their power pusses into the 
hands of usurpers. But this can never 
occur in this kingdom. The government 
will never change hands. The adminis- 
tration will bo perpetual. No foreign 
power shall sway the sceptre of this king- 
dom, There maiji he an allusion here to 
the fact that, in respect to each of the 
other kingdoms mentioned, the power 
over the same territory did pass into the 
' hands of other people. Thus, on the 
same territory, the dominion passed from 
the hands of the Babylonian princes to 
the hands of Cyrus the Persian, and then 
(o the hands of Alexander the Macedonian, 
and then to ibe hands of the Romans. 
But this would never occur in regard to 
the kingdom which the God of heaven 
would set up. In the region of empire 
appropriate to it, it would never change 
hands; and this promise of perpetuity 
made this kingdom wholly unlike all its 
predci'cssors. Bat it tdiall break in 
'piutsca and vonnaiuii all these kingdoms. 
As represented by the stone cut out of 


all these kingdoms, and it shall 
stand for ever. ^Ps. 2.9. 


the mountains without hands, impinging 
on the image. See Notes on vs. 34, 35, 
Two inquiries at once meet us here, 
of somewhat difficult solution. The first 
is, how, if this is designed to apply to 
the kingdom of the Messiah, can the 
description be true ? The language her© 
would seem to imply some violent action ,; 
some positive crushing force ; something 
like that which occurs in conquests when 
nations are subdued. M’'ould it not ap- 
pear from this that the kingdom her© 
represented was to make its way by con- 
quests in the same manner as the other 
kingdoms, rather than by a silent and 
peaceful influence ? Is this language, in 
fact, applicable to the method in which 
the kingdom of Christ is to supplant all 
others? In reply to these questions, it 
may be remarked, (1.) That the leading 
idea, as apparent in the prophecy, is not 
so much that of violence as that the king- 
doms referred to would be utterly brought 
to an end ; that there would be, under this 
new kingdom, ultimately an entire cessa- 
tion of the others ; or that they would bo 
removed or supplanted by this. This is 
represented (ver. 35) by the fact that the 
materials composing the other kingdoms 
are represented before this as becoming 
like the chaff in the summer threshing- 
floors;” and as being carried away, 
so that no place was found for them.” 
The stone cut out of the mountain, 
small at first, was mysteriously en- 
larged, so that it occupied the place which 
they did, and ultimately filled the earth, 
A process of gradual demolition, acting 
on them by constant attrition, removing 
portions of them, and occupying their 
place until they should disappear, and 
until there should be a complete substitu- 
tion of the new kingdom in their place, 
would seem to correspond with all that is 
essential in the prophetic description. 
See Notes on ver. 34, on the expression, 
‘^W'hich smote the image upon his feet.” 
But (2.) this language is in accordance 
with that which is eoiumonly used in the 
Ijredictions respecting the kingdom of th© 
Messiah — language which is descriptive 
of the existence of power in subduing th© 
nations, and bringing the opposing king- 
doms of the world fo an end. Thus in 
Psalm ii. U, Tiiou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron ; thou ehalfc dash* them in 
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pieces like a potter^s vessel.*^ Isa, Ix. 12, 
For the nation and . kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish j yea^, those 
nations shall he utterly wasted.” So 1 Cor. 
XV. 24, 25, “When he shall have put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power* 
For he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet.” These expres- 
sions denote that there will he an entire 
subjection of other kingdoms to that of 
the Messiah, called in the Kew Testa- 
ment, “ the kingdom of God.” They un- 
doubtedly imply that there will be some 
kind of force employed — for this great 
work cannot be accomplished without 
the existence of power; but it may be 
remarked (a) that it does not necessarily 
Inean that there will be ph/sical force, or 
power like that by which kingdoms have 
been usually overturned. The kingdom 
of the Kedeemer is a kingdom of priu- 
ciplcn^ and those principles will subdue 
the nations, and bring them into subjec- 
tion. (h) It does not necessarily mean 
that the effect here described will be ac- 
complished at once. It may be by a 
gradual process, like a continual beating 
on the image, reducing it ultimately to 
powder. 

The other question which arises here 
is, How can it be said that the new king- 
dom which was to be setup would “break 
in pieces and eonsiune all these king- 
doms?” .How could the destmetion of 
the image in the Boman period bo in fact 
the destruction of the three previous king- 
doms, represented by gold, and silver, and 
brass ? Would they not in, fact have 
passed away before the Homan power 
came into existence? And yet, is not 
the representation in ver. 35, that the 
iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and 
the gold were broken in pieces together, 
and were all scattered like the chaff, of 
the summer threshing-floor? Is it sup- 
posed^ that these kingdoms would be all 
in existeuee at the same time, and that 
the action of the symbolical * stone' was 
to be alike on all of them? To these 
questions, we may answer, (1.) That the 
meaning is, undoubtedly, that three of 
these kingdoms would have passed away 
at the time of the action of the ‘'stone' 
referred to. They were to be a succemton 
of kingdoms, oceiip^ingto a great extept, 
the same territory, and not contemporary 
monarchies occupying distinct territories. 
(^2.) The action ut the ‘ stone’ was in fact, 
in a most important sense, to fee on them 


all j that is, it was to foe on what consti-^ 
these successive kingdoms of gold, 
silver, brass, and iron. Each was in its 
turn a universal monarchy. The same' 
territory was substantially occupied by 
them alb The Medo-Persian sceptre ex- 
tended over the region unde? the Baby- 
lonian,* the Macedonian over that,* the 
, Homan over that^ These were indeed 
accessiom in each successive monarchy^ 

I but ^ill any thing which affected the Ro- 
man empire afleeted what ha.d hi fad 
been the Babylonian,* the Medo-Persian-y 
and the Macedonian. A derncflition of 
the image in the time of the Roman cm-' 
pire would be, therefore, in fact, a de- 
molition of the whole. (3.) This inter-' 
pretation is necessary from the nature of 
the symbolical representation. The eye 
of the monarch in the dream was direct, ed 
to the image as a splendid whole. It was 
necessary to the object in view that ho' 
should see it all at a timef that he might 
have a distinct conception "of it. This* 
purpose made it impossible to exhibit tho 
kingdoms in succession, but they all stood 
up before him at once. I\h> one can doubt 
that there might have been a different 
representation, and that the kingdoms 
might have been made to pass before him 
in their order, but the representation 
would have been less grand and impos-- 
ing. But this design made it necessary 
that the image should be kept entire be- 
fore the mind until its demolition. It 
would have been unseemly to have re- 
presented the head as removed, and then 
the shoulders and breast, and then the’ 
belly and thighs, until nothing remained 
but the feet and toes. It was necessary 
to keep up the representation of the image 
of colossal majesty and strength, until* a 
new^ power should ’arise which woidd de.^ 
woUsh it all. NebiiehadnezKar is not re- 
presented as seeing the parts of' the image 
successively appear or disappear. He 
does not at first see the golden bead rising 
above the earth and then the other partS' 
in succession; nor the golden head di.s- 
appearmg, and then the other parrs, until 
nothing was left but the feet and tho toes* 
Such a representation w'ould have de- 
stroyed the decorum and beauty of the 
whole figure; and as it cannot be argued 
that because' Nebuchadnezzar saw the 
whole image at the oiif.^et standing in its 
complete form that fh> nghre alt the>c 
kingtkmis must have been Amulianeomsiy 
in oxisteBee, so it cannot be argued be- 
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45 Forasmuch as thou sawestthat 
the stone was cut out of the moun- 
tain ^without hands, and that it 
brake in pieces the iron, the hrassj 
the clay, the silver, and the gold ; 

cause he Bnvr the whole image standing 
wdien the stone smote upon it, that t^ere-- 
fore all these kingdoms must have had 
an existence then. It may foe ^added 
(4.) that the destruction of the last was in 
fact the destruction of all the three pre- 
decessors. The whole power had become 
embodied in that, and the demolition 
affected the whole series. 

45. Forasmtic?i as thou mtmst that the 
stone, &Q, On the meaning of the lan- 
guage employed here, see Notes on vs. 
34, 35. The word forasmuch may be 
taken either in connection with what pre- 
cedes, or with what follows. In the 
former method, there should foe a period 
at the wordyoM in this verse, and then 
the sense is, * In those clays shall the God 
of heaven set up a kingdom, &o.,foras- 
wiiich, or because thou sawest a stone, ^ <S;c., 
that is, that was a certain indication of 
it< According to the other method, the 
meaning is, ‘ Forasmuch as thou saw'est 
the stone cut out and demolish the image, 
the great God has made known the cer- 
tainty of it;' that is, that is a certain 
indication that it will he done. The ¥ul- 
gate is, * According to what thou sawest, 
that the stone was cut out without hands, 
and reduced the clay, Ac., the great God 
has shown to the king what will be here- 
after.' The difference in the interpreta- 
tion is not very material, f Out out of 
the viountam. This is not inserted in the 
statement in ver. 34. It seems, however, 
to foe implied there, as there is mention 
of the stone as * cut out/ The representa- 
tion is evidently that of a stone disengaged 
from its native bed, the side of a moun- 
tain, without any human agency, and 
tfoen rolling dowm the side of it and im- 
pinging on the image, "fl yrcat God 
hath ’made hiown, to the king what shall 
come to pass hereafter. Marg. the same 
as the Chaldee, after this^ The meaning 
is simply, in time to come ; in some fu- 
ture period. Daniel claims none of the 
merit of this discovery to himself, hut 
ascribes it all to God. ^ And the dream 
is certain, and the interpretation thereof 
sure. That is, it is no vain and airy 
phantom ; no mere working of the im%i- : 

14 ' 


the great G-od Iiatli made known to 
the king what shall come to pass 
^ hereafter : and the dream is certain, 
and the interpretation thereof sure. 

® Whichuias not in hands. ^ After this. 


nation. The dream was all that the 
monarch had supposed it to be— -a repre-* 
sentation of coming events, and his soli-* 
citude in regard to it was well-founded* 
Daniel speaks with the utmost assurance 
also as to its fulfilment. Ho knew that 
he had been led to this interpretation by 
no skill of his own ,* and his representa- 
tion of it was such as to satisfy the mon-* 
arch of its correctness. Two circum- 
stances probably made it appear certain 
to the monarch, as we learn from the next 
verse it did: — one, that Daniel had re- 
called the dream to his own recollection, 
showing that ho was under a divine guid- 
ance; and the other, the plausibilit}’- — 
the verisimilitude — the evident truthful- 
ness of the representation. It was such 
a manifest explanation of the dream that 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the same manner as 
Pharaoh had done before him when his 
dreams wore explained by Joseph, at once 
admitted the correctness of the represen- 
tation. 

Having now gone through with the 
exposition of this irnporianti passage re- 
specting the stone cut from the mountain, 
it seems proper to make a few remarks 
in regard to the nature of the kingdom 
that would be set up, as represented by 
the stone which demolished the image, 
and which so marvellously increased ae 
to fill the cailh. That there is reference 
to the kingdom of the Messiah cannot bo 
reasonably doiibted. The points which 
are established in respect to that kingdom 
by the passage now under consideration, 
are the following : 

I. Its superhuman origin. This is in- 
dicated in the representation of the stone 
cut out of the mountain ^ without hands f 
that i.s, clearly not by human agency, or 
in the ordinary course of events. There 
was to he a superhuman power exerted in 
detaching it from the mountain, as well 
as in its future growth. What appeared 
BO marvellous was, that it was cut from 
its original resting-place by some invisible 
power, and meved forward to the con- 
summation of its work without any hu- 
man agency. That this was designed to 
be significant of something there can b© 
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no reasonable doubt, for tbo result is 
made to turn on this, I do not see that 
any special significancy is to be attaehed 
to the idea of its being cut from * a moun- 
tain/ nor that it is required of us^ to 
attempt to refine on that expression, 
and to ascertain whether the mountain 
means the Boman kingdom, out of which 
the gospel church was taken, as many 
suppose ; or the Jewish nation, as Augus- 
tine supposed ; or that ** the origin of 
Christ was sublime and superior to the 
whole world,” as Calvin supposes ,* or to 
the mountainous country of Judea in 
which the Messiah was born, as many 
others have maintained; or to the tomb 
of Joseph, as a rock from which the Mes- 
siah sprang to life and victory, as others 
have imagined. All this belongs to a 
system of interpretation that is trifling in 
the extreme. The representation of the 
mountain here is merely for the sake of 
verisimilitude — like the circumstances in 
a parable. If a stone was ^ cut out with- 
out hands,’ it would bo natural to speak 
of it as cut from the mountain or parent 
rock to which it was attached. The eye 
is not here directed to the mountain as 
having any thing significant or marvel- 
lous about it, but to the ^lono that so mys- 
teriously left its bed, and rolled onward 
toward the image. The point of interest 
and of marvel, the mysterious thing that 
.attracted the eye, was that there was no 
human agency employed ; that no hands 
were seen at work ; that none of the or- 
dinary instrumentalities were seen by 
which great effects are accomplished 
among men. Now this would properly 
represent the idea that the kingdom of 
tlie Messiah would have a supernatural 
origin. Its beginnings would be unlike 
■what is usually seen among men. How 
appropriately this applies to the kingdom 
of the Messiah, as having its origin not in 
human power, need not here be stated. 
Nothing is more apparent; nothing as 
more frequently dwelt on in the New 
Testaiiient, than that it had a heavenly 
origin. It did not owe its beginning to 
human plans, counsels, or power. 

IL Its feebleness in its beginning com- 
pared with its ultimate growth and power. 
At first it was a stone comparatively 
small, and that seemed utterly inadequate 
to the work of demolishing and pulter- 
ixing a colossal statue of gold, Bilver, 
brass, and iron. ITltiniately it grew to 
be itself of tain -size, and to fill the 


land. Now this representation would 
undoubtedly convey the fair impression 
that this new power, represented by the 
stone, would at first be comparatively 
small and feeble; that there would be 
comparative weakness in its origin as 
contrasted with what it would ultimately 
attain to ; and that it would seem to be 
utterly inadequate to the performance of 
what it finally accomplished. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this correspondvS 
entirely with the origin of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. Every where it is represented 
as of feeble beginnings, and as a system, 
to human view, entirely inadequate to so 
great a work as that of bringing other 
kingd,pms to an end, and subduing it to 
itself.' The complete fulfilment of the 
prophetic statement would be found in 
such circumstances as the following: 
(1.) The humble origin of the head of 
this new power himself— the Messiah' — 
the king of Zion. He was in fact of a 
decayed and dilapidated family; was 
ranked among the poor; was without 
powerful friends or political connections ; 
possessed no uncommon advantages of 
learning, and was regarded with contempt 
and scorn by the great mass of his coun- 
trymen. No one would have supposed 
that the religion originated by one of so 
humble an origin would have power to 
change the destiny of the kingdoms of 
the earth. (2.) The feebleness of the 
beginning of his kingdom. His few fol- 
lowers ; the little band of fishermen ; 
the slow progress at first made — these 
were circumstances strikingly in accord- 
ance with the representation in Daniel. 
(3.) The absence in that band of all that 
seemed recpiisite to accomplish so great a 
work. They had no arms, no wealth, no 
political power. They bad nothing of 
that which has commonly been employed 
to overthrow kingdoms, and the band 
of fishermen sent forth to this work 
seemed as little adequate to the under- 
taking as the stone cut from the iiioun- 
tain did to demolish the colossal im<‘ige. 
(4.) Ail this feebleness in the b<!giniiiiig 
was wonderfully contrasted with the ulti- 
mate results — like the stone, when cut 
from the mountain, contrasted witii its 
magnitude when it tilled the earth. The 
Saviour himself often referred to the con- 
trast between the feeble origin of his reli- 
gion, and what it would grow to be. At 
first it was like a grain ol' mustard seed, 
smallest among seeds ; then it grew to be 
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& tree so large that the fowls of the air 
lodged in the branches. At first it Was 
like leaven, hidden in meal j ultimately, 
it would diffuse itself through the mass, 
so that the whole would be leavened. 
Matt. xiii. 31 — 33. 

ill. It would supplant all other king- 
doms. This was clearly indicated by the 
fact that the ' stone’ demolished the 
image, reducing it to powder, and filled 
the place which that occupied, and all the 
land. This has been explained (ISiOtes j 
on vs. 34, 35,) as meaning that it would 
not be by sudden violence, but by a con- 
tinued process of comminution. There 
would be such an action on the kingdoms 
of the earth represented by gold, and 
silver, and brass, and iron, that they 
would disappear, and the new power re- 
presented by the * stone’ would finally 
take their place. As this new power was 
to be humble in its origin, and feeble to 
human view; as it had nothing which, to 
outward appearance, would seem adequate 
to the result, the reference would seem to 
be to the which would charac- 

terize it, and which, as elements of power, 
would gradually but ultimately secure 
the changes represented by the demoli- 
tion of the colossal statue. The only 
question then would be, whether the 
principles in the kingdom of the Messiah 
had such originality and power as would 
gradually but certainly change the modes 
of government that existed in the world, 
and substitute another kind of reign; or, 
what is the influence which it will exert 
on the nations, causing new methods of 
government, in accordance with its prin- 
ciples, to prevail on the earth. Though 
apparently feeble, without arms, or wealth, 
or civil alliances, it has elements of poiver 
about it which will ultimately subdue all 
other principles of government, and take 
their place. Its work was indeed to be a 
gi-adual work, and it is by no means ac- 
complished, yet its effect has been mighty 
already on the principles that rule among 
the nations, and will still be more mighty 
until the laws of the kingdom of the lies- 
siah shall hi all the earth. This 

seems to be the idea which it is designed 
to express by this prophetic image. If 
one were asked in what respects it is to be 
anticipated that these changes will be 
wrought, and in what respects wo can 
discern the evidences of such changes 
already, we might say in such points 
as the following: — (1.) In regard to 


the methods in which governments are 
founded. G-overnments were formerly 
mostly the result of civil or foreign wars. 
Nearly all the governments of antiquity 
were originally founded in the power of 
some military leader, and then held by 
power, Christianity originated new views 
about wars and conquests — views that will 
ultimately prevail. In nothing are the 
opinions of mankind destined more en- 
tirely to be reversed than in regard to 
tmr — to its glory, its achievements, and 
the fame of those who have been most 
celebrated for bloody triumphs. (2.) In 
regard to the rights of the people. A 
mighty principle was originated by Chris- 
tianity in respect to iho pfjhts of men — 
the right of conscience ; the right to the 
avails of their own labour; the right to 
life and liberty. (3.) In regard to op- 
pression. The history of the world has 
been to a great extent a history of op- 
pression. But all this is to bo changed 
by the principles of the true religion; 
and when the period shall arrive that 
there shall be no more occasion to use 
the word oppression, as descriptive of any- 
thing that shall have an actual existence 
on earth, this will he a different world. 
Then the time will have come appropri- 
ately designated by the demolition of the 
colossal statue — symbolic of all govern- 
ments of oppression, and the substitution 
in its place of that which was at first insig- 
nificant, hut which had vital energy to 
supplant all that went before it. ^ 

IV. This kingdom will bo perpetual. 
This is asserted in the unequivocal state- 
ments that it shall never be destroyed,” 
and that “it shall not be left to other 
people;” that is, shall never pass into 
other hands. There could not be a more 
positive declaration that the kingdom 
here referred to will continue through all 
coming time. Other kingdoms pass away, 
but this will not ; and amidst all the revo- 
lutions of other empires this will remain. 
The lajjse of eighteen hundred years since 
this kingdom was set up, has done not a 
little to confirm the truth of this prediction. 
Many other kingdoms during that time 
have disappeared from the earth, but this 
remains in its full vigour, and with ex- 
tending power. It has, at this day, an 
extent of dominion which it never had 
before, and there are clearer indications 
that it will spread ovef all the earth than 
ever existed at any previous time. That 
this kingdom will be perpetual, may be 
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argued from the following considerations : ’ 
(1.) From tbe promises of Grod. These 
are absolute; and they are attested by 
Him who has all power, and who can, 
With infinite ease, accomplish all that he 
has spoken. So in Ban. vii. 14, ‘‘ His do- 
minion. is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.’* Luke i. 
33, And he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever : and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end,” Ps. xlv. 6, 
(comp. Notes on Heb. i. 8), Thy throne, 
0 God, is for over and ever.” In Hebrews 
i. 8, it is, ‘‘.But unto tbe Son he saith, 
Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever.” 
Isa. ix. 7, “ Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and power, there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of Bavid, and upon his 
kingdom, to ordej* it, and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even for ever.” (2.) It may 
he argued, from the fact that the efforts 
which have been made to destroy it have 
shown that this cannot be done by any hu- 
man power. Eighteen hundred years have 
now passed away — a period sufficiently 
long to test the question whether it can 
ho desti'oyed by force and violence; by 
argument and ridicule. The experiment 
has been fairly made, and if it were pos- 
sible that it should be destroyed by ex- 
ternal force, it would have been done. It 
cannot be imagined that more favourable 
circumstances for such a purpose will ever 
teoccur. The church of Christ has met 
every form of opposition that we can 
conceive could he made against it, and 
has survived them all. Particularly it 
has survived the trial wffiich has been 
made in the foUo\Ymg respects; («) The 
Homan power, the whole might of the 
Homan arms, that had subdued and 
crushed the world, was brought to bear 
upon the kingdom of Christ to crush and 
destroy it, hut wholly failed. It cannot be 
supposed that a new power will ever .arise 
that will be more formidable to Chris- 
tianity than the .Homan was. (b) The 
power of persecution. That has been 
tried in every way, and has failed. The 
most ingenious forms of torture have been 
devised to extinguish this religion, and 
have all failed. It has always been found 
tha,t persecution has only contributed 
iiHiraateiy to the triumph of the cause 
wdiieh it was hoped to crush, (e) The 
power of philosophy. The ancient phi- 
losophers opposed it, and attempted to 


destroy it by argument. This was early 
done by Celsus and Porphyry ; but it soon 
became apparent tha,t the ancient philoso- 
phy had nothing that could extinguish the 
rising religion, and not a few of the pro- 
minent philosophers theinselvcs were con- 
verted, and became the advocates of the 
faith, (d) The poAver of science. Chris- 
tianity had its origin in an age when 
science had made comparatively little pro- 
gress, and in a country where it was 
almost unknown. The sciences since have 
made vast advances ; and each one in its 
turn has been appealed to by the enemies 
of religion, to furnish an argument 
against Christianity, Astronomy, history, 
the discoveries in Egypt, the asserted 
antiquity of the Hindoos, and geology, 
have all been employed to overthrow the 
claims of the Christian religion, and have 
all been compelled to abandon the field. 
See this admirably demonstrated in Br. 
Wiseman’s lectures on tbe connection 
between science and revealed religion* 
(c) The power of ridicule. At one time it 
Avas held that ‘ ridicule is the test of 
truth,’ and this has been .applied un- 
sparingly to the Christian religion. But 
the religion still lives, and it cannot be 
supposed thjit there Avill be men endued 
with the poAver of sa:rcasm and AA*ifc supe- 
rior to those Avho, with these weapons, 
have m.ade A\mr on Christianity, or that in- 
fidelity has any hope from that quarter. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that there is 
no source of corruption and decay 

W'hieh will prevent its being perpetual. 
Other kingdoms usually have ; and after 
a few centuries at most the internal cor- 
ruption — the defect of the organization— 
develops itself, and the kingdom falls. 
But nothing of this kind occurs in the 
kingdom of Christ. It has liA’-ed noAV 
through eighteen hundred years, through 
periods of ithe Avorld in Avhich there ha,vo 
been constant changes in tbe arts, in the 
sciences, in manners, in philosojihy, in 
forms of government. Buring that* time 
many a system of philosophy has been 
superseded, and many a kingdom has 
fallen, but Christi.anity is as fresh and 
vigorous as it meets each coming genera- 
tion as it ever aaws; and the ]>ast has 
demonstrated that the enemies of the gos- 
pel have no reason to hr»pe that it will 
become weak by age, and Avill iall }iy its 
OAA'n decrepitude. 

V. A fifth characteristic of this king- 
dom is, that it Avill universally prevaU. 
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■ 46 If Then the king Fehuchad- ! nezzar fell upon his face, and wor- 


This was symbolized, by tbe stone that 
became a. great mountain, and that filled 
tbe whole earth.’’ ver. 35, It is also im- 
plied, in the statement in ver. 44, that it 
“ shall break in pieces, and consume all 
these kingdoms.” They will cease, and 
this will occupy their places. The prin- 
ciples of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
whatever may be the external forms of 
government that shall exist on the earth, 
will everywhere prevail. That this will 
occur, may be argued from the following 
considerations : (f.) The promises recorded 
in the Bible. The passage before us is 
one. Of tbe same nature are the follow- 
ing: Ps. ii. S, ‘‘Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts 'of the earth 
for thy possession.” Mai, i. 11, “ For 
from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place 
incense shall be offered to my name, and 
a pure otfering.” Isa. xi. 9, “ The earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Comp. 
Hab. ii, 14; Isa. xlv. 22, and Isa. lx. 
(2.) The world in its progress loses nothing 
that is of value. Truth is eternal, and 
when once discovered, society will not let 
it go. It seizes upon great elements in 
human nature, and the world will not let 
it die. Thus it is with discoveries in 
science, in inventions in the arts, and 
principles in morals. There is no evi- 
dence that anything that was known to 
the ancients which was of permanent value 
to mankind has been lost; and the few 
things that were lost have been succeeded 
by that which is better. All that was 
truly valuable in their science, their phi- 
losophy, their arts, their jurispradence, 
their literature, we possess still, and the 
world will always retain it. And what 
can ever obliterate from the memory of 
man the printing-press, tbe steam-engine, 
the cotton-gin, the telescope, the blow- 
pipe, the magnetic telegraph? Society 
ACCUMULATES from age to age all that is 
truly valuable in inventions, morals, and 
the arts, and travels with them down to 
the period when the world shall have 
reached tbe highest point of perfeeta- 
bility. This remark is true also of Chris- 
tianity — the kingdom of Christ. There 
are principles in regard to the happi- 
ness and rights of man in that system. 


: which cannot be detached from society, 

/ but which go into its permanent strue- 
: ture, and which ^ the world will not 
let die.’ (3.) Society is thus making con- 
stant A position gained in hu- 

man progress is never ultimately lost. 
“The principles thus accumulated and 
incorporated into society become perma- 
nent. Each age adds something in this 
respect to the treasures accumulated by 
ail preceding ages, and each one is, in 
' some respects, an advance on its prede- 
cessors, and makes the final triumph of 
the principles of truth, and liberty, and 
pure religion more sure. (4.) Christianity, 
or the kingdom of Christ, is aggressive. 
It makes a steady war on the evil cus- 
toms, habits, and laws of the world. It 
is in accordance with its nature to diffuse' 
itself Ufothing can prevent its propaga- 
tion ; and, according to the laws of society, 
nothing is so certain philosophically in 
regard to the future, as the final preva- 
lence of the religion of the Bedoemer. 
It may meet with temporary and formi- 
dable obstructions. It may be retarded, 
or extinguished, in certain places. But 
its general course is on-vvard — like the 
current of the mighty river towards the 
ocean. The onlg thing certain in the 
future is, that the Christian religion will 
yet spread all over the world; and there 
is enough in this to gratify the higbest 
wishes of philanthropy, and enough to 
stimulate to the highest effort to secure so 
deshable an end. 

46. Then the king JSFehuehaclnezzar fell 
upon Ms face. This was the common 
method of signifying profound respect 
among the Orientals. Comp. Gen. xvii. 
3, 1. IS ; Lev, ix. 24 ; Num. xiv. 5 ; J osh. 
V. 14 ; Judges xii. 20 ; Bev. xi. 16. f And 
worshipped Daniel. The word rendered 
icorshipped here — *^49 — m the Chaldee 
portions of the Bible is uniformly ren- 
dered toorship. Ban. ii. 26 ; iii. 5, 6, 7, 
10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 28. It occurs no- 
where else, and in every instance, except in 
the one before us, is employed with refer- 
ence to the homage paid to an idol, all the 
other eases oecuring in the third chapter 
respecting the image that was set up by 
Kebucliadnezzar. Thie corresponding He- 
I brew word — — occurs only in Isa. xliv, 
1 15, 17, 19, xlvi. 6, and' is, in every in- 
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shipped Daniel, and commanded 
that they should oiTer an oblation 
and sweet odours unto him. 


fstance, rendered fall down, also with 
reference to idols. The proper idea, there- 
fore, of the word here is, that the monarch 
meant to render reUfjlous homage to 
Daniel, or such adoration as was nsiially 
paid to idols. This is confirmed by what 
is immediately added, that he commanded 
that an oblation should be made to him. 
It is not, however, necessary to suppese 
that Daniel received or ax>proved this re- 
ligious homage of the king, or that he left- 
the impression on his mind that he was 
wilUng to be honoured as a god. The 
prostration of the king before him, of 
course, he could not prevent. The views 
and feelings which the monarch had in 
doing it, he could not prevent. The com- 
mand to present an ‘ oblation and s^veet 
odours to him,^ he could not prevent. 
But it is not a fair inference that Daniel 
approved this, or that he did anything to 
countenance it, or even that he did not, in 
a proper manner, rebuke it: for (1.) we 
are not to suppose that all that was said 
was recorded, and no one can prove that 
Daniel did not express his disapprobation 
of this religious honour shown to him. 
(2.) Daniel had, in fact, expressed his 
views, in the clearest manner, on this very 
point before the monarch. He had, again 
and again, disclaimed all power to be able 
to reveal such secrets. He had directed 
Ms mind to the true Ood, as ho who albne 
could disclose coming events, vs. 28, 30, 
45. He had taken all possible precaution 
to prevent any such result, by declaring, 
in the most emphatic terms (ver. 30), that 
this secret was not revealed to him ^ on 
account of any wisdom which he had more 
than any living.* If now, after all this 
precaution, and these disclaimers, the 
king should prostrate himself before him, 
and, for the moment, feel that ho was in 
the presence of a God, Daniel was not 
responsible for it, and it should not be 
inferred that he encouraged or approved 
it. (3.) It would seem, from the narrative 
itself, more than probable that Daniel 
did refuse the homage, and direct the 
thoughts of the monarch to 'the tnte God. 
In the very ne.\t verse it is said, The 
king fxnswcred unto Daniel, and said, of a 
truth it is, that your God is a God of 
gods, and a Lord of kings, and a re- 


47 The king answered unto Da- 
niel, and said, Of a truth it is, that 
your God z'5 a God of gods, and a 


vealer of secrets.” Anewered what? 
Perhaps something that was said by 
Daniel. At all events, it is clear from 
this that whatever were the momentary 
expressions of wonder, gratitude, and 
adoration, on the part of the king, his 
thoughts soon passed to the proper ob- 
ject of worship — the true God. And 
commanded, &e. The fact that this was 
commanded does not prove that it was 
done* The command was pi-ohably given 
under the excitement of his admiration 
and wonder. But it does not follow that 
Daniel received it, or that the command 
was not recalled on reflection, or that the 
oblation and odors may not have been 
presented to the true God. f That iheg 
should ojfer cm oblation. That is, his 
attendants, or perhaps the priests to whom 
pertained the duty of making oflerings to 
the gods. The word rendered oblation—-’ 
np: 3 ?p — does not refer to a bloody sacrifice, 
but means a gift or present of any kind. 
It is applied in the Scriptures to denote 
(1.) a gift, or (Gen. xxxh. 14-, 

19, 21, xliii. 11, 15, 25, 26) ; (2.) tribute, 
such as was exacted from a subject na- 
tion, under the notion of a present (2 Sam. 
viii, 2, 6; 1 Kings v. l)j (3.) an ofiering, 
or sacrifice to God, especially a bloodless 
offering, in opposition to naT. — a bloody 
sacrifice, Lev. ii. 1, 4, 5, 6, vi. T, vii. 9,* 
Ps. xl. 7; Jer. xvii. 26. See the word 
fully explained in the Notes on Isa. i. 13. 
There can be no doubt that Nebuchad- 
nezzar meant that such an offering should 
be presented as was usually made in idol 
worship. ^ And sweet odors. Incense 
was commonly used in worship (sec Notes 
on Isa. i. 13), and it is not iinprobuhlo 
that in the worship of the g{>ds it was ac- 
companied with other fragrant odors. 
Sweet odors, or savors,* expressed l)y the 
same word which is used here, were a 
part of the prescribed worship in tlie He- 
brew ritual. Lev. i. 9, 13, 17, ii. 2, 9, iii. 
5, vi. 14 j Nuni. xv. 7. 

4d[, The king answered Daniel. An- 
swered either what he had said in fho 
interpretation of the dream, t»r possibly 
something that he had said in regani to 
the impropriety of ofiering this liomiigo 
to him. Comp. Notes on ver. -16. It is 
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Lord of kings, and a revealer of 
secrets, seeing thou couldest reveal 
this secret. 

48 Then the king made Daniel a 
great man, and gave him many 


certain that, for some cause, whatever 
might have been the homage which he 
was disposed to render to Daniel, his. 
thoughts were soon turned from him to the 
true God, and to an acknowledgment of 
him as superior to all other beings. He 
seems, at least, instantly to have reflected 
on what Daniel had himself said (ver. SO), 
and to have remembered that religious 
homage was due, not to Daniel, hut to 
the God who had communicated the secret 
to him. ^ Of a truth it is. It is truly so. 
This had been shown by the manner in 
which this secret was disclosed. '^ That 
your God is a God of gods. Is superior 
to all other gods ; is supreme over all. 
Comp. Eev. xvii. 14 j 1 Tim. vi. 15. The 
idea is, that whatever subordinate beings 
there may be, he is supreme. f[[ And a 
Lord of Mngfs. Supreme over kings. 
They are all inferior to him, and subject 
to his control, f And a revealer of secrets. 
One of the attributes of divinity. See 
Notes on ver. 28. f Seeing thou cmddest 
reveal this secret. A secret which the 
wisest men of the realm had sought 
in vain to disclose. The fact that a pro- 
fessed servant of God had been able to do 
this, showed that God was himself su- 
preme, and worthy of adoration. "We 
have here, then, an instance in which a 
proud and haughty heathen monarch was 
brought to an acknowledgment of the true 
God, and was constrained to render him 
homage. This was a result which it was 
evidently intended to reach in the whole 
transaction: in the dream itself; in the 
fact that the wise men of Babylon could 
not interpret it; and in the fact that an 
acknowledged servant of the Most High 
had been enabled to make the dis- 
closure. The instance is instructive, as 
showing to what extent a mind clearly 
not under the influence of any genuine 
piety — for subsequent events showed that 
no 'permanent efieets were produced on 
him, and that he was still an idolater 
(eh. ill.), and a most proud and haughty 
man (eh. iv%), — may bo brought to ac- 
knowledge God. See the remarks at the 
end of the chapter (T.) 

48, Then the king ?iiade Daniel a great 


great * gifts, and made him ruler 
over the whole province of Babylon, 
and chief of the ^ governors over all 
the wise 7nen of Babylon. 

^ ver, 6. b c. 4. 9, 5. 11. 


man. That is, he gave him an honourable 
appointment; he so honoured him that he 
was regarded as a groat man. He was 
really made groat by the grace of God, 
and the extraordinary favour which God 
had bestowed upon him, but the estimate 
which the king had of his greatness was 
shown by the tokens of the royal favour. 
\And gave Mm many great gifts. This is 
a common way of showing esteem in the 
East. The estimate in which one holds 
another is evinced by the variety and 
richness of the presents conferred on him. 
Hence every person of distinction expects 
gifts of those who approach them as ex- 
pressive of their regard for them, and of 
the esteem in which they are held. Comp, 
ver. 6. of this chapter. ^ And made Mm 
ruler over the whole province of Babylon. 
Chald. ir> — caused him to preside over, 

or to rule over, from the verb — shelatf 

to rule, and commonly applied to one who 
rules as a prince, or in an elevated ofiice. 
From this word the terms stdtan, and 
sultana are derived. ^ And chief of the 
governors over all the wise men of Babylon. 
This would seem to be an appointment 
which did not pertain to him as governor 
of the province of Babylon, or as presid- 
ing in the capital, but was a separate ap- 
pointment, and, therefore, an additional 
mark of favour. The phrase ^ chief of 
the governors/ would seem to imply that 
the magi of Babylon were disposed in 
certain orders or classes, each of which 
had its appropriate head, like the head 
of a college or university. Daniel was 
placed over the whole as the president, 
principal, or chancellor. It had been the 
policy of Nebuchadnezzar to assemble at 
the capital the principal’ talent and learn- 
ing of the realm. Comp. Notes ch. i. 18- 
20, ii. 2. Daniel thus, in both these 
stations of honour at an early period of 
life, though recently an unknown stranger, 
and a captive, WJis exalted to the highest 
honours which could be conferred on a 
subject, and raised to posts of distinction 
which would usually bo regarded as the 
highest rewards which could be obtained 
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49 Then Daniel requested of the 
king, and he set Shadrach, Me- 
shacii, and Abed-nego, over the 
ac.3.12. 


by a long life of clevotedness to the wel- 
fare of the country. 

49. Then Daniel requested of the Icing. 
In his own remarkable pros^jerity, and in 
the extraordinary honours conferred on 
him, ho did not forget the companions of 
his humbler days. They were his coun- 
trymen j they had been captives with 
him; they had been selected with a view 
to stand with him before the king (eh. i. 
3, 4) ; they had shared with him in his 
rules of abstinence (ch. i. H-l I) ,* they had 
all passed an honourable examination 
before the king (eh. i. 18, 19); they had 
united with him in supplication to God 
tliat he would disclose the meaning of the 
vision (ch. ii. 17,, 18), and now it was 
proper that they should be remembered 
by him who had been so signally hon- 
oured. ^ Omr the affairs of the province 
of Bahghn. In what particular depart- 
ments of business they were employed is 
not mentioned; but it would seem that 
all that specially pertained to this pro- 
vince was intrusted to them. Daniel had 
the general superintendence, but the 
subordinate duties growing out of the 
otfice were intrusted to them. The fact 
that the king granted the request, shows 
the influence that Daniel had at the 
court. The reasons which influenced the 
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Among the lessons of practical value suggested by tins chapter, we may notice the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1.) IVe have an instance (vs. 1-3) of the methods which were resorted to in the early periods 
of the world to ascertain what the future would be. This great monarch relied on u dream 
which greatly disturbed him, and on the power which he supi>oped was intrusted to men to 
interpret dreams. In common with the prevailing spirit of his times, and of all aneient Times 
(Notes, ver. 1,), he believed that dreams might be regarded as ]troguostics of future events; that 
they v.'cre under divine direction; and that all that was necessary to make them safe guides in. 
reference to what is to occur, was that they should be propt;rly interpreted, in ('oinmon, too, 
with all the people of ancient times, and with most of moderTi fanes, the king here referred to 
had an earnest desire to look into the future. There has been no desire in iiie human bosom 
stronger than this. We are so made that we wish to lift the mysterious veil wiileh ^hrtmds the 
future; to penetrate the deep darkness which rests oh the unseen world. Our groat interests 
are there. The past is fixed, and cannot now affect us, except by the consequeiit'es of what we 
have done, and by teaching us lessons of value derived from our own observalion. and that <d' 
others. IJuttho future is not yet fixed. Man, so anxious to know what this is lo iio. lij.ds 
himself in respect to it pecsuliarly endowed. In relation to the piist, he is vridowcd v»lih the 
faculty of memori/, but with nothing eoiresponding to this penaininvr to ihr /t<'i n. Ih' can 
treasure uj) whut has occurred, but he cannot in like manuor make t'he future |iu>s befure his 
■mind, that he may become wise by knowing vphat will take place in far diidjuit limes. There 
can be no doubt that CJ od cottM have endowed the mind with one faculty as well as the other — 
for he has it himseU^hut there were obvious reasons why it should not be done. Jbestitntc then 
as man was of this pow'er, one great object of inoman inquiry has been to see whether the 


affairs of the province of Babylon: 
but Daniel sat ^ in the gate of the 
^king. ^ ; 
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king in granting the request, may have 
been not only the favour with, wfliich he re- 
garded Daniel, but the fact that the duties 
of the office conferred on him now were 
, such as to require assistance, and the re- 
membrance of the virtues of these youths 
when they stood before him. f But 
Daniel sat in the gate of the Icing. Tho 
post of chief honour and dignity as a 
counsellor of the king. The gate of a city 
in the East, being a tdiief place of con- 
course, was the place wdiere courts were 
held, and public business was usually 
transacted. See Notes on Job xxix. 7. 
To say, thereibre, that he *' sat in the gate 
of the king,' is merely to say that he oc- 
cupied a |>lace with the chief counsellors 
and dignitaries of the realm. The phrase 
* Sublime Porte/ that is, ‘ the Sublime 
Gate/ is still employed at Constantinople 
to denote the government of the Sultan j 
for in the earlier days of Ottoman rule, 
the reigning sovereign, as is still the case 
in some parts of the East, held courts of 
justice and levees at the entrance of his 
residence. See Harper’s Magazine, voL 
' iv. p. 333. The ofliee of Daniel was, 
perhaps, not far diflerent from that of 
the Grand Vizier of the Turkish govern- 
ment. 'See Murray's Ency. Geog. voL ii. 
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deficiency could be supplied, and wliethor sometliing mig’ht not be found -wbieli would be to tb© 
future substantially what the memory is to the past. The efforts and results on this subject- 
one of wliij;^ we have in the chapter before us— constitute one of the most instructive chapters 
of the history of our race, and show how effectually <3od has bounded the limits of human iii» 
Testigation in this respect. Among those methods of attempting to penetrate the future, and 
of laying open its deep mysteries, may be noticed the following :— 

(ft; Astrology. It was suppo.sed that the stars might exert an influence over the fates of 
men, ami that by observing their po.sitions, conjunctions, and oppositions, it might he ascer- 
tained what would be the destiny of individuals and nations. T'he belief of this has manifested 
itself more or less in every age; and in such instances as in the word Z««oc?/, and in the common 
apprehensions about the influence of the moon on health, and on vegetation, may be still seen 
traces of that belief. Even Lord Bacon held that * astrology was a science not to he rfijectedf 
but reformed;’ and in the early periods of the world it was ufair subject of investigation 
■whether the heavenly bodie.s actually exerted such an influence, and whether, if it were so, it 
was possible to ascertain the laws by which this was done. This was the so-called science of 
astrology. 

(h) Necromancy. The belief of tins also prevailed in nearly all ancient nations, and we find 
frequent reference to it in the Scriptures. This consisted in the belief that the dead must be 
acquainted with the world where they now dwell, so dark to the living, and that it might be 
pos.sible to make a covenant or compact w'ith them by which they would be induced to dis- 
close w'hat they knew. It was exten.'^ivoly, if not universally, believed that they re-appeared 
to men, and that it w'as not an uncommon occurrence for them to leave their abodes, and to 
visit the earth again. It was, therefore, not an unnatural, and not an unfair subject of 
inquiry, whether they would not di.sclose to the more favoured among mortals what they 
knew of the secrets of the invisible world, and what they knew of events which were to come. 
Comp. Notes on Tsa. viii. 19. ‘ 

(c) The arts of divination. These were founded mainly on the investigations of science. It 
was at first a fair question whether, amidst the w'onders which science was unfolding to the 
view, it might not contribute to lift the veil from the future, and reveal what was yet to come. 
It took long to ascertain what ivere the legitimate aims of science, and what might be hoped 
for from it. Hence it was directed to the inquiry whether some substance might not be found 
which w'ould transmute all thiag.sto gold; whether some elixer might not be discovered which 
would arrest all disease, and give immortality to man ; and whether science would not disclose 
some mean.s by which the future could be penetrated, and the' mysteries of the invisible world 
be laid open to the view. It requii*ed centuries of investigation, a thousand fuilui*es, and the 
results of long and patient thought, to ascertain whait locre the true objects of science, and to 
convince the wrld that it was not its legitimate purpose to reveal the future to man. 

(f7) Heathen oracles. It was an early inquiry whether God would not, in some way, lift the 
veil from the future, and disclose its secrets to man. The belief that this would be done seems 
to be natural to the mind of man; and in all ages, and in all counti’ies, lie has supposed that 
the future would thus be disclosed. Hence, among the heathen, certain persons claimed to 
be divinely inspired ; hence such shrines as that at Belphi became celebrated ; hence ambiguous 
response.-? wx're uttered, so expressed as to support the credit of the oraele, whatever might be 
the result; hence men were appointed to observe the flights of birds, to inspect the entrails of 
animals offered in sacrifice, to interpret any unusnal phenomena in the clouds, to mark the 
direction of meteors, and, in general, to examine any unusual appearances in the heavens or 
the earth, which would seem to furnish any clew by which the futui-e might be known. 
Much of all this undoubtedly became mere imposture, and justified the remark of Cicero that 
he wondered that one Augur could meet another without laughing ; but there can he no doubt 
that by many these inquiries were honestly pursued, and that at first all thi.s .seemed to be a 
legitimate subject of inquiry. What forbade man to pursue it ? And who could tell but that 
in" some such way.s the secrets of the mysterious future could be found out? It demanded 
long and patient inquiry and observation to show that this could not be so, and that whatever 
might be indicated by any of these things, it was never designed that they should be the 
means by which man could be made acquainted with the mysteries of the invi.^.ibie world. 

(e) Dreams. We have seen (Notes, ver. 1) that it was an early article of belief that through 
the medium of dreams the divine will might ho made known, and the secrets of the future 
disclosed. The theory on this subject seems to have been, that during sleep thj; ordinary laws 
of the mind are suspended; that the soul is abstracted from the visible world; that the thoughts 
which it has then must be originated by higher beings; and that in thi.s state it has converse 
with an invisible world, and may be permitted to see much of what is yet to occur. Goinp. 
Intro, to Isaiah, g 7, (2), 

(/) Tisions. Men supposed that these might be representations made to certain favoured 
persons re.specting the future, their senses being closed to surrounding objects, and that while 
in an ecstacy, or trance, the mind might have a view of future eyents. Such -were the visions 
of Balajtm ; such, in a remarkable manner, were the visions of the true prophets ; and so 
deeply was the conviction that this might occur engrafted in the human mind, that the 
belief of it seems to have had a place among the heathen nations. Comp. Intro, to Isaiah, 
§7,(4). 

Such were some of the ways by which it was supposed that the future might be penetrated 
by man, and ito secrets disclosed. By allowing man to make trial of these methods, and to 
pursue them through a period of several thousand years, until he himseif saw that they were 
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fruitlesSj 0ocl was preparing the yace to feel the meccssity of direct cominnnications from himsell^ 
and to welcome the true revelations which he wonld make respecting things to come. 

(2.) Wo have in the chapter betbre ns (vs. 4-11) an instance of th& acknoiokdffed failure of a 
class of the wisest of men, whose lives were devoted to this employment, in their attempts to 
disclose the future. This is a fair illustration of all the attempts of the heathen, and it was 
doubtless permitted in order that it might be seen that all such attempts The 

magicians, a.strologers, and Chaldeans were foiled in a case which fairly came within the pro» 
Vince of their art, and when pretenders to this kind of kno%vledge mgM to have been able to 
solve the dil!icultie.s of the monarch. Kegarding this as a fair illustration of all the attempts 
of the heathen to penetrate the future, and to discover the great truths which it is desirable 
for man to know, there are three observations which may be made in regard to it ;— I. The 
trial has been a fair one. (a) There was tme enough allowed for it. It was about four thou- 
sand years from the creation of man to the time when the canon of Scripture was completed, 
and promulgated to the whole world, aud it could not be said that man required a longer 
time to test the question ivhether he needed a revelation, (d) The trial was a fair one, because 
it was one which men were at liberty to pursue to any extent, and which was conducted under 
the best advantages. It was confined to no country or favoured class of men. In all lands, 
and with every advantage of climate, government, and laws, man has been engaged in the 
great inquiry, and if it be remembered what immense numbers of minds have been employed 
in these investigations, it cannot be pretended that the utmost desirable freedom has not been 
allowed to man to test the question whether ‘ by searching he can find out God,’ aud disclose 
the future, (c) The same thing is true in respect to the fufeniS which has been employed in 
this investigation. It is not too much to say that the higlmi tolmxt that the world has pro- 
duced has been engaged in these inquiries^ and that the rejectors of revelation cannot hop© 
that higher powers can be brought to bear on it, or that the unaided human intellect can hope 
to accomplish more in this respect than has been done. The profoundest minds in Kgypt and 
Chaldea were engaged in inquiries of this sort. The very highest talent which Greece pro- 
duced in its best days was employed on questions of religion ; in attempts to find out God, to 
ascertain the relations of man to him, and to determine what man was to be hereafter. 
What was true, also, of the ancient heathen, and of the modern heathen, that the best talent 
has been employed on these questions, is true also of the rejectors of revelation in Christian 
lands. Men of high powers of intellect have refused to acknowledge the Bible as a revelation, 
and have chosen to fall back on the unaided resources of their own minds. Aided with all 
that science and learning can do, they have inquired after a system of religion that would 
commend itself to man as true, and as adapted to his wants; and it cannot be pretended that 
man in fAw respect has not. bad a fair opportunity to show W'hat the human powers can do. 
(d) The trial has been a fair one in regard to the field of investigation. Astrology, necromancy, 
abstruse natural science, oracles, dreamy visions, the observation of the course of events— all 
these have been open before man, and in one and all of them he has been allowed to pursue 
his investigations at pleasure. H. There has been an entire failure, in the attempt. The 
Chaldeans failed in Babylon, as the magicians had done in Egypt, to explain what was regarded 
as a prognostic of the future, and in both cases it was necessary to call in the aid of one who 
had a direct communication from heaven. The same has been the case in aU attempts to ex- 
plain the future, and to disclose what man was so desirous of knowing about the invisible 
world, (a) All reliance on astrology, necromancy, oracles, dreams, and the revelations of the 
abstruser sciences, has failed. Astrology has ceased to be a science, and the stars are studied 
for other purposes than to disclose future events; necromancy has ceased to be a seionct — for 
no one now hopes to be able to make a compact with the dead, in virtue of which they will 
disclose the secrets of the invisible world; no one now would consult a heathen oracle with the 
hope of receiving a response to his inquiries that might bo relied on; the abstruser science.s are 
pursued for other purposes, and no one would repose on dreams to furni.sh a system of truth 
which would meet the wants of man. (b) The same thing has been true in regard to the 
various sgsimts of rdigion on which men have relied. It is true of the systems of the heathen. 
They have been tried in the most ample manner, and have shown that they do not moot the 
wants of man. The experiment has been tairly made, and the system is becoming wor.se and 
worse. It is not adapted to elevate man in the scale of being in regard to the present life; it 
does not remove the evils which press now upon the race; it does not disclo.se a certain way by 
which a sinner may be prepared for the life to come. It I's iriiein regard to an atouemeutfor sin. 
The attempt has been made now for nearly six thousand years, to find some way in which an 
efficacious sacrifice may he made for sin. Blood has been poured on thousand.^ of altars ; ani- 
mals have been ofienHi, and thousands of human beings have been devoted to thegodjs, but 
.still there has been no evidence that these bloody offerings have been accepted, or that they 
havea-vailed to expiate transgression. The experiment ha.s failed. There' i.s no now .sacrifice 
that can be offered now, and it is hopeless for man to attempt to make expiation for Ins own 
sins. The sa7ne tiling is true of the ^sterns of rdigion proposed by infideUty. They are all 
failure.?. One .system after another is abandoned, and no one is .such as the race needs. The 
best talent that infidelity can hope to produce has been cxhauHte<i in this undertaking; for 
how can it hope to produce men better fitted to propose a sy.stem of religion to muukind than 
Shaftesbury, or Hobbes, or Tindal, or Herbert, or Voltaire, or Hume ‘t Yet, afU'r all that hu,s 
been done by infidelity in modern times, an iatelligent man would prefer trusting his eteniul 
interest.? to such a system a.s Socrates would propose to one proposed by Hume; ite would feel 
safer under the guidance of Cicero or Seneca than under the direction of Voltaire or Gibbon. 
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ni. The remons why God has permitted this trial to he made, in such a matitier, and with 
such results, are obvious. In the cases which occurred in the time of Pharaoh in Egypt, and 
of jNebuchadnezzar in Babylon, the reason evidently was, that when there was an iw^know- 
led ged failure of the power of the magicians, God might himself, through Joseph and Daniel, 
get honour to his own name. So the reasons why he. has permitted this trial to be made on a 
large scale, and has suffered it every%vhere to fail, are probably these two: (1.) To show to man, 
in such a w^ay as to admit of no doubt, his need ofrevelation; and (2.) To induce him to prize 
the volume of revealed truth. We should value it the more, and adhere to it the more firmly, 
in view of the experiment wliich has been madeih all lands. .If that revelation be rejected, man 
has no resource; he is wdiolly unable to penetrate the future; he can devise no way of making 
atonement for sin ; he can originate no system that shall alleviate- the sorrows under which we 
groan, or disclose the prospect of happiness beyond the tomb, Eor if the Bible is taken away, 
on what shall we fall back to guide us? On astrology; on necromancy; on heathen oracles and 
sacrifkHis; on dreams; on the ravings of priestesses at heathen shrines, or the speculations of 
infidelity in Christian lands ? Ail these have been tried in vain. The Bible is the only guide 
ou which mau can rely to conduct him to heaven. If that fails, all fails, and man is in the 
midst of impenetrable n ight. 

(J.) ^Ve may learn from this chapter (vs. 12-19), that in the perplexities and trials which 
arise in life, a good man may appeal to God for guidance and help. So Daniel felt, when all 
human power had failed, in complying with the demands of a stern and arbitrary monarch, 
and when he and his friends, though innocent, were about to be involved in the sweeping sen- 
tence which had been issued agaiu.st the wise men of Babylon. Then it was clear that nothing 
could save them but divine interposition; nothing could avert the stroke but such a heavenly 
influence as would disclose the secret, and thus avert the wrath of the king. In this emergency, 
Daniel felt that he might call upon God, and to this service he summoned also his three 
friends, who wore equally interested with him in the issue. In view of this we may observe: 
I. Thatafi goal men are liable to meet with similar perplexities and embarrassments; to be 
placed in circumstances where nothing but the interposition of God can help them. This is 
true in such respects as the following : (a) In reference to the knowledge of the truth. The 
mind is often perplexed ou the subject of religion; reason fails to disclose those truths which it 
is desirable to know; darkness and obscurity seem to envelop the whole subject; the soul, op- 
pressed with a scu.'so of conscious guilt, seeks to find someway of peace; the heart, entangl^ 
in the meshes of unbelief, struggles and pants to be free, and there is no human help — nothing 
this side the etermil throne on which reliance can be placed to impart the light which is needed, 
(&) In reference to duty. The mind is often perplexed to know* what should be done. Though 
desirous of doing what is right, yet there may be so many conflicting views ; there may be such 
doubt as to w'hut is best and right, that none but God can direct in such an emergency, (c) In 
cases of peril. Daniel and hi.s" friends were in danger; and men are often now in such danger 
that they feel that none but God can save them. On a bed of pain ; in a stranded vessel; in a 
burning house, men often feel that human help is powerless, and that aid can be found in none 
but God. Thus the church, in the dai*k days of persecution, has often been so encompassed with 
dangt.'rs, that it could not but feel that none but God could avert the impending destruction, 
(e) In times 'ivhen religion dccline.s, and when iniquity abounds. Then the church often is led 
to feel that there is need of the aid of God, and that none but he can rouse it from its death- 
like slumbers, and put back the swelling waves of iniquity. II. In such circumstances it is the 
privilege of a good man to appeal to God, with the hope that he will interpose. (1.) This was 
felt by Daniel, and it is an undoubted truth, as revealed in the Bible, that in such circum- 
stances, if W'o will look to God, -we may hope for his guidance and help. C'omp. 2 Kings xix, 
14, 15 ; Job xvi. 19-21 ; .Ps. xxv. 9, xlvi. 1, segf., Iv. 22 ; James i. 5, 6. But (2.) what kind of inter- 
position and direction may we hope for in such perplexities? I answer: (a) IVe may expect the 
divine direction by a careful study of ih.e> principles laid down in the Scriptures. The Bible 
indeed docs not, for it could not, mention the names of individuals, or specify every case which 
would occur in which divine direction would be needed, but it lays down principUs of 
truth, applicable to all the circumstances which will ever arise. In this respect there is a w'ou- 
dorful richness and fullness in the Word of God. There is many a rich vein of truth which seems 
never to havqbeen worked until we are placed in some new and untried situation. When one is 
thrown into perplexing circumstances; when he is called to pass through trials; when he meets 
some powerful form of temptation, ho is surprised to find how much there is in the Bible adapted 
to .such circumstances that he never .saw there before. It seems to be a novr” book, w’ritten to 
meet just such cases; nor in such circumstances does he ever consult its pages in vain, {h) We 
may expect direction by his providence. The sparrow falls not to the ground without his direc- 
tion, and all events are under his control, and as these events occur they may be regarded as 
so many indications of his will. One of the mo.st interesting and profitable emploj’-mcnts in a 
man’s life is to study the indications of Providence in regard to himself, and to endeavour to 
learn, from what is daily occurring to him, what is the will of God in regard to him. A careful 
and prayerful observer of the intimations of the divine will is not in serious danger of error, 
(c) God guides those who are in perplexity by his Spirit. There is a secret and silent influ- 
ence on the mind of him who is de.sirous of being led in the way of duty, suggesting what is 
true, delivering the mind from prejudice, overcoming opposition to the truth, disposing the 
heart to charity, peace, and love, prompting to the performance of duty, and gradually elevating 
the soul to God. if a man would pray when he feels an inward prompting to pray ; would read, 
the Bible when some inward voice seems to call him to do it ; would do good when the inward 
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monitor urges him to do it; ■would fix the eye and the heart on heaven ■when something within 
seems to lead him toward the skies, he ■would not he in much danger of error. Such are 
‘ spring-times of piety in the soul’— -times when the soul may make rapid progress In the kno-w- 
ledgo of the truth, and it is not enthusiasm to say that such states of mind are produced by 
an influence from above. 

(4.) In view of this chapter (vs. 17, IS), we inay observe that it is a privilege to have praying 
friends — friends on whom "we can call to unite with us in pra.yer in the time of ti'ouble. So 
Daniel found it wdien 7/« called on his friends to pray ; so Esther found it when her whole people 
were in danger, and wdien all depended on her successful application to the sovereign (Msther 
iv, 16), and so the friends of God have found it in all ages. If prayer is heard at all, then; are 
special reasons why it should prevail when many are united in the request. Comp. Matt, 
xviii. 19. Hence the propriety of worship in the family ; hence the fitness of pi*ayer-meclings ; 
and hence the appropriateness of prayer oifered in the great congregation. 

(5.) God should be praised and acknowdedged as having supremacy over all things, vs. 20-23. 
Particularly he should he acknowledged (a) in the changes that occur on earth ; in the cha.ng(;s 
from childhood to youth, and from youth to manhood, and to old age; in the beautiful changes 
of the seasons, and in ail the variety which the seasons bring with them; in the changes from 
sickness to health, from poverty to affluence, from oppression and slavery to freedom, from an 
humble to an exalted condition; in all the revolutions of empire, and the changes of tiynasties. 
(h) He should be acknowledged in his supremacy over the kings and rulers of the earth. Every 
monarch reigns by his permission, and every one is designed to accomplish some great purpose in 
the development of his plans. If a full and correct history of the world could he writ ten, it ■ft'ould 
be found that God had mme object to accomplish by the instrumentality of every one whom he has 
called to a throne, and that as -we can now see a distinct design to be accomplished by the reign 
of Pharaoh, Sennacherib, Gyrus, and Augustus, so W’e could find some distinct design in re- 
ference to every one who has ever reigned, (c) He should lie recognized as the source of all 
knowledge. Particularly (1.) he originally endowed every mind, and gave it the capacity which 
it has for acquiring knowledge ; (2.) he preserves the faculties of the mind, and gives them their 
just balance; (3.) he makes the intellect clear and bright, and when it applies itself to the 
investigation of truth he only can preserve it unclouded ; (4) he makes, under the operation 
of the regular laws of intellect, importaut sufigcMicms to the mind — those pregnant hints con- 
taining so miich "the seeds of things” on W’h'ieh all true progress in knowledge depends — those 
bright thoughts, those happy conceptions, '\vhich come into the soul, and which result in such 
happy inventions, and such advances in science, art, literature, and law; and (5.) he should 
be regarded a.s the original source of i\\os& inventirms which contribute so much to tlie progress 
of the race. At the proper time, and the best time, when some now and wonderful discovery 
is to burst upon the world, he raises up the individual who is to make it, and the discovery 
takes its place as one of the fixed points of progress, and society, with that as a treasure never 
to be lost, moves forward on a higher elevation, with greatly accelerated progress. So it was 
with the invention of alphabetical writing; the art of printing; the application of steam to pur- 
poses of manufactory and navigation ; the telescope, and the telegraph ; and, in general, in re- 
spect to all those great inventions which have contributed to the progress of society. If the 
whole truth were known, it would he seen that the hahd of God was in these things as really as 
in the ^revelation of the deep and secret things to Daniel,’ 

(6.) We may learn from this chapter, as was remarked in the Notes on ver. 30, that for all 
our attainments in knowledge and wisdom we should ascribe the praise to God alone. In illus- 
tration of this we may remark (I.), That there is a strong native tendency in man to ascribe 
the honour of such attainments to himself. It is one of the most difficult of all things to 
induce man to attribute the praise of whatever excellence he may have, or whatever attain- 
ments he may make, to his Creator. Thi.s exists universally in regard to talent, rank, and scientific 
attainments; and it is even hard for a heart that is endowed with true religion to free 
itself altogether from self-glorying, as if it were all to he traced to ourselves. Xet (11.), in our 
ease, as in the ease of Daniel, all the honour should be ascribed to God. For (1.) it is to him we 
owe ail our original endowments of mind and of body, whatever they may he. In this re^spect 
Tve are as he chose, to make us. We have no natural endowment — w^hether of beauty, strength, 
genius, aptness for learning, or advantages for distinction in science wiiich lu; did not confer 
on us, and wiiich he could not as easily have withheld fi'om us as he did from those less 
favoured. And wdiy should we be proud of these things? Shall the oak of Dasha n be proud 
of its far-spreading arms, or its strength? Shall the cedar of Lebanon be proud of its height, 
and its vastncps, and its beauty? Shall the rose be proud of its beauty or its sweetness, orshali 
the magnolia boast of its fragrance ? (2.) God has conferred on us all the moans of ediicatioii 
which we have enjoyed, and all to which the development of onr natural poivers can be traced. 
He has preserved our reason ; he has furnished us instructors ; he has provided tlie books which 
we have read ; h(; has continued to us the possession of the hefilth whioli we have enjoyed. At 
any moment he could have driven reason from the, throne; he could have deprived us of 
health; he could have summoned us away. (3.) It is equally owdng to him that w'e have been 
favoured with any success in the prosecution of our calling in life.- Let the merchant, ■who 
has accumulated great property, apparently hy his own industry, suppose that all divine 
agency and influence in his case had been withheld, and whatever labour lie might have 
expended, or with whato^ver skill he might be endowed, he could Iiuve met with no such 
success. Let him reflect how much he owes to favouring gales on the ocean ; to tin; st;as( .ns 
producing abundant harvests, and to what seems almost to be chance or forium^ and he 
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will Bce at once that whatevei* success he may have heen favoured wilh is to he traced, in an 
eminent sense, to (iod. The same thing is true of all the other successful departments of 
human (4.) This is equally true in all the knowledge which we have of the ^vay of sal- 

vation, and c.n our hopes of eternal life. It is agreat ]:>nncipie of religion that ‘ we have nothing 
which we have not received, and that if we have received it, vea should not glory as if we had 
not received it, lor it is God who makes us to differ/ 1 Oor. iv. 7. It is God wdio originally’' gave 
us the voiuuio'of revealed truth-— making us differ from the whole pagan world. It is God who 
awakened us to sec our guilt and dangerj making us to differ from the gay and careless world 
around us. It is God alone who has pardoned our sins, making us to differ from the multitude 
who are unpardoned in tlie world. It is God who has given.us every hope that; wo e.herish that 
is well-founded, and all the peace and joy which wo have had in communion with himself, I'or 
these things, therefore, w'e should give all the praise to God. and in our case, as in that of Daniel, 
it is one of the evidences of our piety w’hen we are dispoised to do so, 

(7.) Wo have in this (diapter (vs. 4G, 47,) an instructive instance of the extent to which an 
irreligious man may go in showing respect for God. Iteannot he supposed that Kebuohatlnezxjar 
was a truly pious man. His characteristies and actions, both before and after this, 'were those 
of a heathen, and there is no evidence that he was truly converted to God. Yet lie evinced the 
highest respect for one “who was a servant and prophet of the Most High (ver. 4G), and oven for 
God himself (ver. 47). This was evinced in a still more remarkable 'manner at a subs<.'quent 
period, ch. iv. In this he showed hmvfar it is possible for one to go who has no real piety, and 
as sucli eases are not uncommon, it may not be improper to consider them for a moment. 
I. This respect for God extends to the following things : (1.) An admirat'ion of him, as great, 
and wise, and pow’crfuL The evidences of bis power and wisdom arc traced in his %vorks. The 
mind may’ be impressed with that wdiich is wise, or overpowered with that which is vast, without 
there being any real religion, and all this admiration may terminate on God, and be e.vprcssed 
in language of resputd for him, or for his ministers. (2.) This admiration of God may be ex- 
tended to wiiatever is fmnlifitl in religion. The beauty of the works of nature, of the sky, of a' 
iaudscap<*, of tlie ocean, of the setting sun, of the changing clouds, of the flowers of the field, 
may leail the thi>ughts up to God, and produce a certain admiration of a Being who has clothed 
the -world with so much loveliness. There is a religion of sentiment as w’eli as of principle; 
a religion that terminates on the Tmmtiful as well as a religion that terminates on the hohj. 
The Greeks, natural admirers of beauty, carried this kind of religion to the highest possible 
degree; for their religion was, in all its forms, characterized by the love of the beautiful. So 
also there is much that is beautiful in Gbrlstianity, a.s well as in the works of God, and it is pos- 
sible to be charmed with that without ever having felt any comptinction for sin, or any love for 
pure religion itself, it is possible for one who has a natural admiration for tluit which is lovely 
in cbarjuiler, to see a high degree of moral beauty in the character of the lledeemer; for one 
whose heart is easily moved by sympathy to be affected in view of the sufferings of the injured 
iSaviour. The same eyes that would weep over a 'well-told tale, or over a tragic representation 
on the stage, or over a jscene of real distress, might •weep over the -wrongs and wofjs of Him who 
W’as crucified, and yet there might he nothing more than the religion of sentiment — the religion 
springing from mere natural feeling. (3.) There is much poctiti religion in the world. It is 
possible for the imagination, to fbi-m such a view of the divine character that it shall sccea to he 
lovely, while perhaps there may he scarcely a feature of that character that shall be correct. 
Not a little of the religion of the world is of thi.s description — wdiere such a God is conceived 
of as the mind chooses, and the affections are fixed on that imaginary being, whiles tliere is not 
a particle of love to the true God in the soul. So there is a poetic view of man, of his character, 
of his destiny, while the rad character of the heart has never boon seen. So there is a poetic 
view of heaven— strongly resembling the views which the ancients had of the Eiysian fields. 
But heaven as a place of holiness, has never been thought of; and would not be loved. Men 
look forward to a place where the refined and the intelligent; the amiable and the lovely; the 
accomx>li.sh<!d and the upright ; where poets, orators, warriors, and philosophers will be as.sein- 
bled togtithei*. This is the kind of religion which is often manifested in eulogies, and epitaphs, 
and in conversation, where those who never had any better religion, and nevez* pretended to aiV 
serious piety, are represented as having gone to heaven when they die. There are few who, 
undcsr the influence of such a religion, are hot looking forward to some kind of a heaven ; and 
few person.?, die, whafce\'er may be their chameter, unless they az-e openly and grossly abazzdoned, 
for whom the hope is not cxprc.ssed that they have gone safe to a bettor world. If we may 
credit epitaphs, and obituary notices, and funeral eulogiuins, and biogi'aphios, there are few 
poets, warriors, statesmen, or philosopizer.s, about whose happiues.s in the future world we should 
have any appreheu.sion. II. Bzzt in all this there may be zio z-eal religion. There is no evi- 
deizco that there was iiny in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, and as little is thore in the izi.stances 
now referred to. Such persons may have a Irind of reverence for God us great, and powerful, and 
wise; they may have even a kind of pleasure in looking on the evidence of his existence and 
perfections ill his works; they maj’- have a glow of pleasurable emotion in the merejzoehy 
of religion; they may lie restrained from doing many things by their consciences; they may 
erect temples, and build altars, and contribute to the support of religion, and even be zealous 
for religion, a.s they understand it, and still have no just views of God." and zio true piety what- 
ever. (l.) The mind that i.s truly religious is not insensible to all this, and may have as 
exalted noLiun.s of God as a groat and glorious ]>eing, and be as much impressed with the 
beauty evinced in his works as in the casos supposed. True religion does not destroy the 
sense of the suhlinie and beautiful, but rathex* cultivates this in ahigher degree. But (2.) there 
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is much .hesMcs this that enters into true i*eligioii, and mthont Trhicli all these things are rain, 
(«) True religion always arises from just views of <30d as he is ; not from him as an imaginary 
being, (h) True religion must regard God as having moral attributes; as benevolent, and justy 
and true, and holy, and not merely as powerful and great, (e) In all these things referred to, 
there is neces.«arily no moral excellence on the part of those who thus admire God and liiA 
.works. The more admiration of power implies in ns no moral cxeellsnce. The admiration 
of the ■vvi.sclom which made the worlds and keeps them in their place; of the beauties of poetry j, 
or of a flower, or liindscape, though made by God, implies no moral excellence in ns, and, there- 
fore, no true religion. There is no more veliglon in admiring Crot? as an architect or painter 
than there is in admiring Sir Christopher "Wxm, or Michael Angelo ; and the more admiration 
of the works of God as such, implie.s no more moral excelicney ns than it does to admire St. 
Paul’s or St. Peter's. In religion, the heart does not merely admire the beanliful and the 
grand; it loves that w'bich is purfi, and just, and good, and holy. It delights in God as a holy 
being rather than as a powerful being; it finds pleasure in his moral character, and not merely 
in his irreatnoss. 

(8.) Wc may learn from this chapter (ver- 49), that when we are favoured with prosperity and 
honour we should not neglect, or be ashamed of, the companions of our earlier days, and tho 
partakers of our fortune when wc were poor and unknown. Joseph, when exalted to the pre- 
miership of Egypt, was not ashamed of his aged father, but, though he had been an humble 
shepherd, presented him, with tho deepe.st feelings of respect towards an aged parent, to 
Pharaoh; nor was he si.shamed of his brethren, though they had done him so mueli wrong, 
Daniel, when in a similar manner advanced to the most honourable post which one could 
reach, in the most magnificent monarchy of the world, was not ashamed of the youthful 
firionds with whom he had shared the humble and severe lot of bondage. So we, if we arsr 
made rich; if we are raised to honour; if we become distinguished for learning or talent; if 
our names are known abroatl, or we are entrusted "with a h%h and honourable office, should 
not forget the friends and companions of our earlier years. 


CHAPTER III. 


J 1. AUTHENTICITY OP THE OHAPTEE, 

The objections which have been urged against the authenticity of this chapter, are much 
more numerous than those which have heen alleged against the two previous chapters. 

I. The first which deserves to be noticed is stated by De’\tette (p. 383, under the general head 
of improbabilities in the chapter), and Bleek, p. 268, as quoted hy Hengstenberg, die Authentic 
des Daniel, p. S3. The objection is, substantially, that if the account in this chapter is true, it 
would prove that the Chaldeans wore inclined to persecution on account of religious opinions, 
which, it is said, is contrary to their ^Yhole character as elsewhere shown. So far as "we have 
any information in regard to them, it is alleged, they were far from having this character, and 
it is not probable, therefore, that Nebuchadnezzar would make a law which W'Ould compel the 
worship of an idol under severe pains and penalties. 

To this objection the following reply may be made : — 

(1.) Little is known, on any supposition, of the Chaldeans in general, and little of tho 
character of Nebuchadnezzar in particular, beyond what we find fn the Book of Daniel. >So 
far, however, as we have any knoivledgeof either from any source, there is no inconsistency 
between that and what is said in this chapter to have occurred. It is probubh^ that no one 
ever perceived any incongruity of this kind in the book itself, nor, if this were all, should 
we suppose that there was any improbability in the account in this chapter. 

(2.) There is properly no account of 2^ersecuiion in this narrative, nor anv rea.son to suppose 
that Nebuchadnezzar designed any such thing. This is admitted Lv L'ortlioldt himself t'p. 261), 
and is manifest on the face of the whole narrative. It is indeed stated that Nchuehadnezzar 
demanded, on severe penalties, a recognition of the god that he worshipp(‘d, and re.^nirvd 
that the reverence should be shown to thiit god which he thought to he his due. ft is true, 
also, that the monarch intended to be obeyed in what seems to us to be a very ai'Wfrarv and 
unrea.sonablc command, that they should assemble and fuU clown and worship tJje imago 
W'hich he had set up. But this does not imply any disposition to persecute on account <<f 
religion, or to prevent in others tho free exercise of their own religious ojunions, or the %vor- 
ship of their own gods. It is well known that it W'os a doctrine of all ancient idtdator.c, tiu'.fe 
respect might be shown to foreign gods— «to the gods of other p<‘opIe— without in tlie least 
degree implying a W’^ant of respect for their own gods, or violating any of their obligations to 
them. The univeml maxim was, that the gods of all nations wen^ to be respeeted, and 
hence foreign gods might be introduced for worship, and respect paid to tluui withc-ut in 
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any degree detracting from the liononr which was dne to their own. Nebuchadnezzar, there- 
fore, sinijily demanded that homage shonld he shown to the idol that he had erected; that the 
god -w’hoin he worshipped should be acknowledged m a god ; and that respect should thu.s he 
shown to liimself, and to the laws of his empire, by acknowledging his god, and rendering to 
that god the degree of homage which was Ms due. But it is nowhere intimated that he re- 
garded his idol as the only true god, or that he demanded that he should be recogniz<.-d as 
su(“h, or that he was not willing that all other gods, in their place, should he honoured. 
There is no intimation, therefore, that he meant to persecute any other one for worshipping 
tbeir own gotls, nor is there any reason to suppose that he apprehended that there would he 
any scruples on religious grounds about acknowledging the image that he set up to he worthy 
of adoration and praise. 

(3.) There is no reason to think that he was so well acquainted with the peculiar character 
of the Hebrew religion as to suppose that its yotarie.s would have any difficulty on this sub- 
ject, or would hesitate to unite with others in adoring his image. He knew, indeed, that 
they were worshippers of Jehovah; that 'they had reared a magnificent temple to his honour 
in Jerusalem, and that they professed to keep his laws. But there is no reason to believe that 
he w'as very intimately acquainted with the laws' and institutions of the Hebrews, or that he 
supposed that they would have any difficulty in doing what was universally understood to be 
proper — to show due respect to the gods of other nations. Certainly, if he had intimately 
known the history of a considerable portion of the Hebrew people, and been acquainted with 
their proneness to fall into idolatry, he w'ould have seen little to make him doubt that they 
would readily comply with a command to show respect to the gods wor.shippcd in other lands. 
There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that he anticipated that the Hebrew exiles, any 
more than any other people, would hesitate to show to his image the homage which he 
required. 

(4.) The whole account agrees well with the character of Nehuehadnezzar. He was an 
arbitrary monarch. Ho was accustomed to implicit obedience. He was determined in his 
eharacter, and resolute in his purposes. Having once formed the resolution to erect such a 
magnificent image of his god — one that would correspond with the greatnesvs of his capital, 
and, at the same time, show Ms respect for the god that he worshipped,— nothing was more 
natural than that he should issue such a proclamation that homage should bo shown to it by 
all his subjects, and that, in order to secure this, he should issue this decree, that whoever did 
not do it should be punished in the severest manner. There is no reason to suppose that he 
had any particular class of persons in his eye, or, indeed, that he anticipatoxl that the order 
would he disobeyed by any class of persons. In fact we see in this whole transaction just one 
illustration of what usually occurred under the arbitrary despotisms of the East, where, 
whatever is the order that is issued from the throne, universal and absolute submission is 
demanded, under tlie threatening of a speedy and fearful punishment. The order of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was not more arbitrary and unreasonable than those which have been frequently 
issued by the, Turkish Sultan. 

II. A second objection to the chapter, is the account of the musical instruments in ver. 5. 
The objection is, that to some of these instruments Grecian names are given, and that this 
proves that the transaction must have a later date than is attributed to it, or that the account 
must have teen written by one of later times. The objection is, that the whole statement 
seems to have teen derived from the account of some Greek procession in honour of the gods 
of Greece. See Bieek, p. 259. 

To this objection, it may he replied, (a) that such processions in honour of the gods, or such, 
assemblages, accompanied with musical instruments, were, and are, common among all people. 
They occur constantly at the East, and it cannot, with any propriety, be said that one is bor- 
rowed from another. (5) A large part of these instruments have undoubtedly Chaldee names 
given to them, and the names are such as we may suppose that one living in the times of 
Nebuchadnezzar would give them. See Notes on ver, 5. (c) As to those which are alleged to 
indicate a Greek origin, it may be observed, that it is quite uncertain whether the origin of 
the name was Greek or Chaldee. That such names are found given to instruments of music 
by the Greeks, is certain ; hut it is not certain whence they obtained the name. For anything 
that can be proved to the contrary, the name may have had an Eastern origin. It is altogether 
probable that many of the names of things among the Greeks had such an origin ; and if the 
instrument of music itsell— as no one can prove it did not — came in from the East, the name 
came also from the East, (d) It may he farther stated, that, even on the supposition that 
the name had its origin in Greece, there is no absolute certainty that the name and the instru- 
ment were unknown to the Chaldeans. Who can prove that some Chaldean may not have 
been in Greece, and may not have borne back to his own country some instrument of music 
that he found there different from those which he had been accustomed to at home, or that he 
may not teive constructed an instrument resembling one which he had seen there, and given 
it the same name? Or who can prove that some strolling Greek musician may not have 
travelled as far as Babylon — for the Greeks travelled everywhere — and carried with him some 
instrument of music before unknown to the Chaldeans, and imparted to them at the same time 
the knowledge of the instrument and the name ? But until this is shown the objection has 
no force. 

III. A third objection i.s, that the statement in yer. 22, that the persons appointed to eseeute 
the orders of the king died from the Of the furnace, or that the king issued an order 
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to execute wliicla perilled the lives of the innocent who were intrusted with its execution, is 
improbable. 

To this it may be said (u), that there is no evidence or aftirmation that the Idng contemplated 
thdr (ian}i:er, or designed to peril their lives; but it is undoubtedly a fact that h(^ was intent on 
the execution of his own order, and that he little regarded the peril of those who executed it, 
And nothing is more probable than this; and, indeed, nothing more common. A general who 
orders a company of men to silence or take a battery, has no malice ag.ainst them, and no 
design on their lives ; but he is intent on the accomplishment of the object, whatever ma.y be 
the pL'ril of the men, or how^cver large a portion of them may falj,^ la fact, the objection which 
is here made to the credibility of this narrative is an objection which would be with equal force 
against ino.st of the orders issued in battle, and not a few of the commands issued by arbitraiy 
monarebs in time of peace. The fact in this case was, the king was intent on the execution of 
his purpose — the punishment of the refractory and stubborn men who had i-csisted hi.s com- 
mands, and there j.s no probability that, in the excitements of wrath, he would pau.se to inquire 
whether the execution of hi,s purpose would endanger the lives of those who were entrusted 
with the execution of the order or not, (b) There is evciy probability that the heat ^vo^lld be 
so great as to peril the lives of tho.se who should approach it It is said to have 'been made 
seven times hotter than usual (vcr. 19} ; that is, as hot as it could he made, and, if this were so, 
it is by no means an unreasonable supposition that those who were compelled to approach it .so 
near as to cast others in should be in danger. 

lY. A fourth objection, ui’gcd by Griesinger, p. 41, a.s quoted by TTengstenberg, Authentic dos 
Daniel, p, 92, is, that ‘ as Nebuchadnezzar had the furnace already prepared ready to throw 
tliese men in, he must have known beforehand that they would not comply with his demand, 
and so must have designed to' punish them ; or that this representation is a mere fiction of the 
wx'iter, to make the delivery of these men .appear more marvellous.’ 

To this it may be replied (a), that there, is not the slightest evidence, from the account in 
Daniel, that Nebuchadnezzar had the furnace prepared beforehand, as if it were expected that 
some would disobey, and as if ho meant to show his wrath. He indeed (ver. 6) threatens this 
punishment, but it is clear, from ver, 19, that the furnace was not yet heated up, and that the 
occasion of its being heated in such a manner was the unexpected refusal of these three men to 
obey him. (h) But if it .should be admitted that there was a furnace thus glowing — heated 
with a view to punish offenders — it would not he contrary to what sometimes occurs^ in the 
East under a despotism. Sir John Chardin (Toy.en Perse, iv. p. 276), mentions in his time (in. 
the seventeenth century), a case similar to this. He says that during a W'hole month, in a 
time of great scarcity, an oven was kept heated to throw in all pcr.'sou.s who had failed to comply 
with the laws in rcg,ard to taxation, and had thus.defrauded the government. This wa.s, in 
fact, strictly in accord jince with the character of Oriental despotism. Y'e know’, moreover, from 
Jer. x.xix. 22, that this mode of punishment was not unknown in Babylon, and it would seem 
probable that it was not uncommon in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus Jeremiali says, 
“ And of them shall be taken up a curse by all the captivity of Judah which are in Babylon, 
saying, The Lord make thee like Zedekiah and like iJiab, whom the king of Babylon i-oasted 
in the fire.” 

Y. A fifth objection is stated thus by.BerthoMt: ^Wliy did the wonders recorded in this 
chapter take place ? It was only for this purpose that Nebuchadnezzar might be made to 
appear to give praise to God, that he is represented as giving commandment that no one should 
reproach him. But this object is too small t6 justify such an array of means.’ To this it may- 
be replied (a) that it does not appear from the chapter that thi.s was the object aimed at. 
(h) There were other designs in the narrative beside this. They W'ere to show the firmness of 
the men who refused to wor.ship an idol-god; to illustrate their conscientious adherence to 
their religion ; to show their confidence in the divine protection ; to prove that God will defend 
those who put their trust in him, and that he can deliver them even in the midst of the 
flumes. These thjng.s -were -worthy of record. 

YI. It has been objected that ‘ the expression in which Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 2S), is repre- 
sented as breaking out, after the rescue of the three men, is altogether contrary to lii.s dignity, 
and to the respect for the religion of lus fathers and of his country, -which he was bound to 
defend.’ Bertboldt, p. 253. But to this it maybe replied («) that if this scene actually oc- 
curi-ed before the eyes of the king— if God had thus miraculously interpo.sed in delivering hi-i 
servants in this wonderful manner from the heated furnace, noUdng ’a'ould bo more natur.ai 
than this. It was a manifest miracle, a direct interposition of God, a deli^'e^mce of the pro- 
fiss.'icd friends of Jehovah by a power that was above tdl tliat was human, and an expression 
of surprise and admiration was in every way proper on such an occasion, (h) It accorded with 
all the prevailing notions of religion, and of the respect due to the god.s, to say thi.'^* A.s above 
remarked, it was a principle recognized among the heathen to honour the god.s of other nations, 
and if they had interposed to defend their own votaries, it was no more than wiUJ iulmitted 
in all the nations of idolatry. If, therefore, Jehovah had interposed to save his own friends 
and worshippers, every principle which Nebuchadnezzar held on the subject would make it 
proper for him to acknowledge the fact, and to say that honour was due to him for his inter- 
position. In this, moreover, Nebuchadnezzar wwld be understood as saying nothing derog- 
atory to the gods that ho himself worshipped, or to those adored in his own land. All that 
is to be supposed in what he said is, that he now felt that Jehovah, the (»od whom 

the Hebrews adored, had shown that he was worthy to be ranked among the gods, and that 
m common with others, he had power to protect his own friends. To this it may be added 
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(c) that, in his way, Nchuehafinezzar everywhere showed that he %vas a religious man ; that is, 
tiint ho rc<;o<rnizod the gods, and was ever ready to acknowledge their intorforence in human 
alTnirs, and to render Iheiii the honnnr which W'as their dne. Indeed, this whole affair grew 
out of Ills respeel for religion, and what here occuiTcd was only in accordance with his general 
principlt.', that when any God had shown that he had power to deliver his people, ]:c should he 
a.claio*wl(;tlged. and that no words of rcpx’oueh should be uttered against him, ver. 29, 

Vll. A more plausible objection than those, which have just been noticed is urged by Luder- 
wald, ,7 aim, and Doi’oser, in regard to the account which is given of the imagcwhhdi Aebuchad- 
ne/7,ar is said to have erected. This objection has reference to the .size, of the image, to its 
proportions, and to the material of which it is .said to have licen composed. This objection, as 
statcci by Berthuldt ( p. 2 .’j 0), is substantially the following ; ‘ that the image had probably a human 
form, and yet that the proportions of the human figure are by no means observed — the height 
being rejn'c, wonted to have been sixty cubits, and its breadth six cubits — or its heighth being to 
iis Iwcadth as ten to one, whereas the proportion of a man is only six to one; that the amount 
of uuld in such an imago is incredible, being beyond any means wiiicli the king of Babylon 
could have possesstal ; and that probably the image here referred to wa.s one that Herodotus 
s,ays he saw^ in the temple of Belu.s of Babylon (I. 1S3), and which Diodorus Siculus describes 
(11.9), .and whieh was only forty feet in height.’ Sec Notes oh ver. 1. In regard to this 
oi jection, we may observe, then. 

(r/) Tiuit Ihere is no certainty that this wa.s the same image w’hich is refei*r(?d to by Herodotus 
and Diodoru-s Siculus. That linage wa.s in the temple; thi.s was erected on tlie ‘pla’in of Dura.’ 
See Notes on ver. 1. But so far as appears, this may have been ere<*.ted for a temporary pxxr- 
po.si*, and the materials may llieu have been employed for other purposes; that in the temple 
was permanent. 

(Ij) As to the, amount of gold in the image — it is not said or implied that it was of solid gold. 
It is well known that the. images of the goils xvere made of wood or clay, and overlaid with gold 
or silver, and thi.s is all that is uece.«sari]y implied here. See Noto.s on ver. 1. 

(c) The height, of tlui alleged image can he no real objection to the statement. It is not neces- 
sary to assume that it had the human form — though that i.s probable-— but if that be admitted, 
there can be no objevtiou to the supposition that, either standing by itself, or raised on a 
pedestal, it may have been u.s lofty as the statement here implies. The colossal figure at Rhodes 
was .an hundred and five Grecian feet in height, and, being made to stride the mouth of the 
harbour, was a work of much more difficult construction than Oiis figure would have been. 

(d) As to the alleged dispn /port inn in the figure of the image, see Notes on ver. 1. To what 
is there said may be add(jd : (1) It is not «ccc,s.««j-y to suppose that it had the human form. 
Nothing of this kind is affirmed, though it may be regarded as probable. But if it had not, of 
course the objection would have no force. (2) If it had the human form, it is by no means 
clear whether it had a sitting or a standing posture. Nothing is said on this point in regard to 
the image or statue, and until this is determined, nothing can be said properly respecting the 
proportions. (3) It is not .said whetlKu* it .stood by itself, or whether it rested on a basis or 
pediment— and until this is determined, no objections can be valid as to the proportion of the 
statue. It is every xvay probable that the image was reared on a lofty pedestal, and for any- 
thing that appear.s, the proportions of the ioioge itself,, whether sitting or standing, may have 
been well preserved. But (4) in addition to this it .should be said, that if the account here is to 
be taken literally as stating that tlio imago was ten times as high as it was bi*oacl — thu.? failing 
to observe the .]>roper human proportions — the account xvould not be incredible. It is admitted 
by Gesenius (Ency. von Ersch. und Gruber, art. Babylon, Th. vii. p. 24), that the Babylonians 
had no correct taste in these matters. ‘ The ruins,’ says he, are imposing by their colossal 
greatness, not Ity their beauty; all the ornaments are'rough and barbarian.’ The Babylonians, 
indeed, possessed a taste for the colossal, the grand, the imposing, but they also had a‘ taste for 
the monstrous and the prodigioxis, and a mere want of proportion is not a sufficient argument 
to prove that what is stated here did not occur. 

YITT. But one other objection remains to be noticed. It is one which is noticed by BerthoMt 
(pp. 251, 252), that, if this is a true account, it is strange that JJaniel himself is not referred to; 
that if he was, according to the representation in the last chapter, a high officer at court, it is 
unaccountable that he is not mentioned a.s concerned in these affairs, and o.speeia]3y that Im did 
not interpose in bcdialf of his three friends to save them. To this objection it is sufficient to reply 
(a) that, ns Bertholdt him.self (p. 2S7) suggests, Daniel may have been absent from the capital 
at this time on some husiuess of state, and cons<*f(uently the quf'Stion whether he would wor- 
ship the image may not have been tested. It is probable, from the nature of the case, that he 
would be employed oxi such embassie.s, or be sent to some other part of the empire from time 
to time, to arrange the affaii-s of the provinces, and no one can demonstrate that he was not 
ab.sent on this occasion. Indeed, the fact that he is not mentioned at all in the transaction 
would serve to imply this, since he xvas at court it is to be pre.sumed that he himself would 
have been implicated as well as his three friends. Comp. ch. vi. He was not a man to 
shrink from duty, or to decline any proper method pf showing his attachment to the reli- 
gion of his fathers, or any proper interest in the welfare of his friends. But {h) it is possible 
tliat even if Daniel were at court at that time, and did not unite in the worship of the image, 
he might have escaped the danger. There were undoubtedly mnny more Jews in the province 
of Babylon v;ho did not worship this image, but no formal accusation was brought against 
him, and their case did not come before the king. !B’or some reason, the accusation was made 
specific against these three men— /or they were riders in the province (eh. ii. 49), and being fo- 
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reigti&rS; the people iinder them may have gladly seized the occaBion to complain of them to the 
king. But so little is known of the circumstances, that it is not possible to determine the matter 
witii certainty. All that needs to he said is, that the fact that Daniel was not implicated in the 
affair, is no proof that the three persons referred to were not ; that it is no evidence that what 
is said of them is not true because nothing is said of Daniel. 


§2. ANALYSIS OIP THE CHAMEB. 

This chapter, which is complete in itself, or tfhich embraces .the entire narrative relating to 
an important transaction, contains the account of a magnificent brazen image erected hy Ne- 
bucliaanezzar, and the result of attempting to constrain the conscientious Uubrews to worship 
it. The narrative comprises the following points : 

T. The Gi'oction of the great image in the plain of Dura, ver. 1. 

ll. The dedication of the image in the presence of the great princes and governors of the 
provinces, the high officers of state, abd an immense multitude of the people, accompanied with 
solemn mu.«ic, vs, 2 — ^7. 

HI. The comiiiaint of certain Chaldeans re.specting the Jews, that they refused to render 
homage to the image, reminding the king that he had solemnly enjoined this on all persons, on 
penalty of being cast into a bnming furnace In case of disobedience, vs. 8*-12. This charge 
was brought particularly against Shadrach, Mesliach, and Abed-nego. Daniel escaped the accu- 
sation, for reasons which will be stated in the Notes on ver. 12. The common people of the 
Jews also escaped, as the command extended particularly to the rulers. 

IV. The manner in which Nebuchadnezzar received this accusation, vs. 13 — ^15. He was filled 
with rage; he summoned the accused into his presence; ho commanded them to prostrate them- 
selves Ijcfore the imag<i on penalty of being cast at once into the fiery furnace. 

• V. The noble answer of the accused, vs. 16 — 18. They stated to the king that his threat did 
not alarm them, and that they felt no solicitude to answer him in regard to the matter (v. 16) ; 
that they were assured that the God whom they sensed w’as able to deliver them from the fur- 
nace, and from the wrath of the king (ror. 17); but that even if he did not, whatever might be 
the issue, they could not serve the gods of the Chaldeans, nor worship the image which the 
king had set up. 

VI. The infliction of the threatened punishment, vs. 19—23. The furnace was commanded 
to be heated seven times hotter than iisual; they were hound and thrown in with their usual 
apparel on ; and the hot blast of the furnace destroyed the men who were employed to perform 
thi.s service. 

VII. Their protection and preservation, vs. 24 — 27. The astonished monarch wdio had com- 
manded three men to bo cast in hound, saw four men walking in tlie mid.st of the flames loose; 
and fiatisfled now they had a divine protector; awed by the miracle; and doubtless dreading 
the wrath of the divine being that, had become their protector, Ije commanded them suddenly 
to come out. The princes, and governors, and captains were gathered togetlier, and these men, 
thus remarkably preseiY- eel, appeared before them uninjured. 

VIII. The effect on the king, vs. 26— 30, As in the ca.se when Daniel had interpreted his 
dream (chap, ii.), he acknowledged that this was the act of the true God, ver. 26. Ho Issued a 
solemn command that the God wholuid done this should he honoured, for that no other God 
could deliver in this manner, ver. 27. He again restored them to their honourable command 
over the provinces, ver. 30. 


1 NebudiadnezzarthekiDg amade 
an image of gold, whose height tew 

» 2 Ki. 19. 17, 18. Ps. 115. 4, &c. Is. 40. 19, &c. 
Je.16.20. Ac. 19.26. 


threescore cubits, and the breadtii 
thereof^ sis cubits : he set it up in 
the plain of Dura, in the province 
of Babylon. 


1. Ifchucliadncazar the Icing made mi 
image of gold. The time when he did 
this is not mentioned ; nor is it stated in 
whose honour, or for what design, this 
colossal image was erected. In 'the Crreek 
and Arabic translations, this is said to 
have occurred in the eighteenth year of 
jNeboehadnezzar. This is not, however, 
in the original text, nor is it known on 
what authority it is asserted. Dean 
Prideaux (Connex. I. 222,) supposes that 
it was at first some marginal comment on 
the Greek version that at last crept into I 


the text, and that there was probably 
some good authority for it. If this is the 
correct account of the time, the event hero 
recorded occurred B. C. 5S7, or, according 
to the chronology of Prideaux. about nine- 
teen years after the transaction recorded 
in the previous chapter. Hales pokes the 
chronology somewhat different, though not 
essentially. According to liim, Daniel 
was carried to Babylon B. C. 5Sf>, and 
the image was setup B. C. oGO, making an 
interval from the time that he was car- 
ried to Babylon of seventeen years; and 
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if the dream (ch. ii.) was ezplaiaed with- 
in three or four years after Baniel was, 
•taken to Babyionj the interyal between 
that and this occurrence would be some 
thirteen or fourteen years. Calmet makes 
the captiylty of Baniel 602 years before 
"Christ ; the interpretation of the dream 
4)9S ; and the setting up of the image 556 
— thus making an interval of more than 
ibrty years. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the time with certainty; but allow- 
ing the shortest mentioned period as -the 
Interval between the intcrpi-etation of the 
dream (ch. ii.) and the erection of this 
statue, the time would be sufficient to 
account for the fact that the impression 
•made by that event oa the mind of Nebu- 
ohadnezzar, in favour of the claims of the 
true God, (ch. ii. 46, 47,) seems to have 
been entirely eiiaced. The two chapters, 
in order that the right impression may be 
received on this point, should be read 
with the recollection that such an inter- 
val bad elapsed. At the time when the 
•event here recorded is supposed by Pri- 
deaux to have occurred, KeUuehadnezzar 
had just returned from finishing the 
Jewish war. From the spoils which he 
had taken in that expedition in Syria and 
Palestine, be had the means in abundance 
of rearing such a colossal statue.; and at 
the close of these conquests, nothing 
would be more natural than that he should 
wish to rear in his capital some splendid 
work of art that ■would signalize his reign, 
■record the memory of his conquests, and 
add to the magnificence of the capital. 
The word which is here rendered image — 
Chald. — ^Greek ci/cdi/a, in the usual 

form in the Hebrew, means a shade, 
■shadow; then that which shadows forth 
anything; then an image of anything, 
and then an idol, as representing the 
deity worshipped. It is not necessary 
•to suppose thnt it was of solid gold, for 
4hc amount required for such a atrueture 
would have been immense, and probably 
bej’ond the means even of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The presumption is, that If was 
niereiy covered over with jdates of gold, 
for this xvas the usual manner in which 
statues erected in honour of the gods 
were made. See Isa. xl. 19. It is not 
know'n in honour of whom tliis statue 
was erected. Grotius supposed that it 
was reared to the memory of Nabopo- 
nassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
•observes that it was customary to erect 
.statues in this nianaei* in honour of jpa- 


rents. Pddeaux, Hales, the Editor of the 
Piet. Bible, and most others, suppose thaA 
it was in honour of Bel, the principal 
deity worshipped in Babylon. See Notes 
on Isa. xlvi. 1. Some have supposed 
that it was in honour of Nebuchadnezzar 
himself, and that he purposed by it to be 
worshipped as a god. But this opinion 
has little probability in its favour. The 
opinion that it wa.s in honour of Bel, the 
principal deity of the place, is every way 
the most probable, and this derives some 
confirmation from the well-known fact 
that a magnificent image of this kind 
was, at some period of his reign, erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar in honour of this god, 
in a style to correspond with the magni- 
ficence of the city. The account of this 
given by Herodotus is the following: 
‘"^The temple of Jupiter Belus, whoso 
huge gates of brass may still be seen, is a 
I square building, each side of which is two 
furlongs. In the midst rises a towei^, of 
the solid depth and height of one fur- 
long; upon which, resting as upon a 
base, some other lesser towers are built 
in regular succession. The ascent is on 
the outside; which, winding from the 
ground, is continued to the highest 
tower; and in the middle of the 'W'holo 
structure there is a convenient resting- 
place. In the last tower is a large chapel, 
in which is placed a couch, magnificently 
adorned, and near it a table of solid gold; 
but there is no statue in the place. In 
this temple there is also a small chapel, 
lowe-r in the building, which contains a 
figure of Jupiter, in a sitting posture, 
with a large table before him ; these, with 
the base of tire table and the seat of the 
throne, are all of the purest gold, and are 
estimated by the -Chaldeans to be worth 
eight hundred talents. On the ouitside 
of this chapel there are two altars ; one 
is gold, the other is of immense size, and 
appropriated to the sacrifice of full grown 
animals ; those only which have not yet 
left their dams may be ofiered on the 
golden altar. On tlie larger altar, at the 
anniversary festival in honour of their 
Grod, the Chaldeans regularly consume in- 
cense to the amount of a thousand talents. 
There was formerly in this temple a sta- 
tue of solid gold twelve cubits high ; 
this, however, I mention from the infor- 
mation' of the Chaldeans, and not from 
my own knowledge.” GUo, 183, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, a much later writer, speaks 
■to this effects “Of the tower of Jupiter 
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Beks, the historians who havo spoken [ 
have given different descriptions j andi 
this temple being now entirely destroyed,, 
we cannot speak accurately respecting it, I 
It was excessively high j constructed j 
throughout with great care; built of 
brick and bitumen. Semiramis placed 
on the top of it three statues of massy 
gold, of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea. Jupi-i 
ter was erect in the attitude of a man j 
walking; he was forty feet in height;! 
and weighed a thousand Babylonian ' 
talents; Rhea, who sat in a chariot of 
gold, was of the same weight. Juno, 
who stood upright, weighed eight hun- 
dred talents.'^ B. 11, The temple of Bel 
©r Beks in Babylon, stood until the time 
of Xerxes ; but on his return from the 
Grecian expedition, he demolished the 
whole of it, and kid it in rubbish, having 
irst plundered it of its immense riches. 
Among the spoils which he took from- 
the temple, are mentioned several images 
and statues of massive gold, and among 
them the one mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, as being forty feet high. See 


Strabo. Hb. Id, p. JrSS ; Herodotus Hb. 1. 
Arrian de Expe. Alex. lib. 'S', quoted by 
Brideaux I. 240, It is not very probable 
that the image which Xerxes removed 
was the same which Nebuchadnezzar 
reared in the plain of Dura (comp, the 
Intro, to this chapter, § 1, VII. ci,); but 
the fact that such a colossal statue wms 
found in Babylon may be adduced as one 
incidental corroboration of the proba- 
bility of the statement here. It is not 
impossible that Nebuchadnezzar was led<^ 
as the Editor of Calinet^s Dictionary has 
remarked, (Taylor vol. iii. p. 194-,) to the 
construction of this image by what he 
had seen in Egypt. He had conquered 
and ravaged Egypt but a few years be- 
fo-re this, and had doubtless been struck 
with the wonders of art which he had 
seen there. Colossal statues in honour 
of the gods abounded, and nothing would 
be more natural than that Nebuchad- 
nezzar should wish to make his capital 
rival everything which he had seen in 
Thebes. Nor is it improbable that, whilo 
he sought to make his image more mag- 
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nificenfc and cos% than even those in 
Egypt were, the views of sculpture would 
be about the same, and the ftgurc of the 
statue might be borrowed from what 
had been seen in Egypt. It may per-, 
haps furnisli some illustration,' therefore, 
of the subject before us, to copy hero some 
jSgures from Caluiet, representing some 
of the usual forms of statuary in Egypt 
The cut on page 176 represents two 
''^colossal figures which yet remain stand- 
ing nt the ancient Thebes,’^ and is copied 
from ISlorden, who thus describes the 
figures. **The figure A seems to be 
that of a man; the figure B that of 
a woman. They are about fifty Banish 
feet in height, from the basis of the 
pedestals to the summit of the head ; 
from the sole of the feet to the knees is 
fifteen feet ; the pedestals are five feet in 
height, thirty-six and a half long, nine- 
teen and a half broad.” height 

was threeacove enhits, Prideaux and 
others have been greatly perplexed at the 
proportions of the image bore represented. 
Prideaux says on the subject, (Connex. 
i. 2-.I0, 241,) “Nebuchadnezzar’s golden 
image is said indeed in Scripture to have 
been sixty cubits, that is, ninety feet 
high ; but this must be understood of the 
image and pedestal both together; for 
that image being said to be but six cubits 
broad or thick, it is impossible that the 
image would have been sixty cubits high ; 
for that makes its height to be ten times 
its breadth or thickness, which exceeds 
all the proportions of a man, no man^s 
height being above six times his thick- 
ness, measuring the slenderest man living 
at the waist. But where the breadth of 
this image was measured is not said ; 
perchance it was from shoulder to shoul- 
der ; and then the proportion of six cubits 
breadth will bring down the height exactly 
to the measure which Biodorus has men- 
tioned; for the usual height of a man 
being four and an half of his breadth 
between the shoulders, if the image were 
six cubits broad between the shouldei's, 
it must, according to this proportion, 
have been twenty-seven cubits high, 
which is forty and an half feet,” The 
statue itself, therefore; according to Pri- 
cloaux, was forty feet high; the pedestal, 
fifty feet. But this, says Taylor, the 
Editor of Calraet,is a disproportion of parts 
wdiich, if not absolutely impossible, is 
utterly coutradictory to every principle 
of art, even of the rudest sort. To meet 


the difficulty, Taylor himself supposes 
that the height referred to in the descrip- 
tion was rather proportional than actual 
height ; that is, if it had stood upright it 
would have been sixty cubits, though the 
actual elevation in a sitting posture may 
have been but little more than thirty 
cubits, or fifty feet. The breadth, he sup- 
poses, was rather the depth or thickness 
measured from the breast to the back 
than the breadth measured from shoulder 
to shoulder. His argument and illustra- 
tioh may be seen in Calmet, vol, iii. 
Frag. 156. It is not absolutely certain, 
however, that the image was in a sitting 
posture, and the natural construction of 
the passage is, that the statue was actu- 
ally sixty cubits in height. No one can 
doubt that an image of that height could 
be erected ; and when we remember the 
one at Rhodes, which was 105 Grecian 
feet in height, (see Art. Colossus, in. 
Anthon^s Class. Bic.,) and the desire of 
Nebuchadnezzar to adorn his capital in 
the most magnificent manner, it is not to 
be regarded as improbable that an imago 
of this height was erected. What was 
the height of the pedestal, if it stood on 
any, as it probably did, it is impossible 
now to tell. The length of the cubit was 
not the same in every place. The length 
originally was the distance between the 
elbow and the extremity of the middle 
finger, about eighteen inches. The He- 
brew cubit, according to Bishop Cumber- 
land and M. Pelletier, vpas twenty-one 
inches; but others fix it at eighteen. 
Calmet, The Talmudists say that the He- 
brew cubit was larger by one quarter than 
the Roman. Herodotus says that the 
cubit in Babylon was three lingers longer 
than the usual one. CliOf 178. Still, 
there is not absolute certainty on that 
subject. The usual and probable mea- 
surement of the cubit, would make the 
image in Babylon about ninety feet high. 
^ And the breadth thereof six cubits. 
About nine feet. This would, of course, 
make the height ten times the breadth, 
which Prideaux says is entirely contrary 
to the usual proportions of a man. It is 
not known on -what p>art of the image 
this measurement was made, or whether 
it was the thickness from the breast to 
the back, or the width from shoulder to 
shoulder. If the thickness of the image 
here is referred to by the word breadth,’* 
the proportion would be well preserved. 
“The thickness of a well-proportioned 
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2 Then NelDucliadnezzar the king 
sent to gather together the princes, 
the governors, and the captains, the 


man,^^ says Sclieuchzer (Knapfer Bibel, 
in loc.) measured from the breast to the 
back is one- tenth of his heigh This 
was understood to he the proportion by 
Augustine, Civi. Dei, L. xv. c. 26. The 
word which is here rendered breadth — 
•ins — occurs nowhere else in the Chaldean 
of the Scriptures, except in Ezra vi. 3 : 
“ Let the house be builded — the height 
thereof threescore cubits, and the breadth 
thereof threescore cubits.” Perhaps this 
refers rather to the depth of the temple 
from front to rear, as Taylor has re- 
marked, than to the breadth from one 
side to another. If it does, it would cor- 
respond with the measurement of Solo- 
mon’s temple, and it is not probable that 
Cyrus would vary from that plan in his 
instructions to build a ne%v temple. If 
that be the true construction, then the 
meaning here may be, as remarked above, 
that the image was of that thickness, and 
the breadth from shoulder to shoulder 
may not be referred to. f //e set it np in 
the plain of Dura. It would seem from 
this that it was set up in an open plain, 
and not in a temple ,* perhaps not near a 
tempfe. It was not unusual to erect im- 
ages in this manner, as the colossal figure 
at Rhodes shows. Where this plain was, 
it is of course impossible now to deter- 
mine. The Greek translation of the 
word is Attipa — Dceira>. J erome says that 
the translation of Theodotion is Dcfm ,* 
of Symmachus, Doraum, and of the Ixx. 
vepi6o\ov — which he says may be rendered 
vinarmm vcl conclusum locum. « Inter- 
preters commonly,” says Gesenius, "com- 
pare Dura a city mentioned by Ammin. 
Marcel, 25, 26, situated on the Tigris ,* 
and another of like name in Polyb. 5. 48, 
on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras.” It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that this was in the city of Babylon j 
and, indeed, it is probable that it was not, 
as the "province of Babylon” doubtless 
embraced more than the city, and an 
extensive plain seems to have been se- 
lected, perhaps near the citj", as a place 
whei'e the monument would bo more con- 
spicuous, and where larger numbers could 
convene for tlie homage which was pro- 
posed to be shown to it. f pro- 


IB. 

judges, the treasurers, the couiv 
sellers, the sheriffs, and all the 
rulers of the provinces, to coine to 


Vince of Babylon. One of the provinces^ 
or departments, embracing the capital, 
into which the empire was divided, eh. 
ii..48. ■ 

% Then Nebuchadnezzar the king sent 
to gather together the princes. It is diffi- 
cult no'tv, if not impossible, to determine 
the exact meaning of the words used here 
with reference to the various officers 
designated; and it is not material that 
it should be done. The general sense is, 
that he assembled the great officers of 
the realm to do honour to the Image. 
The object was doubtless to make the 
occasion as magnificent as possible. Of 
course, if these high ofifieers were assem- 
bled, an immense multitude of the people 
would congregate also. That this was 
contemplated, and that it in fact occurred, 
is apparent from vs. 4, 7. The word 
rendered '•■-occurs only 

in Daniel, in Ezra, and in Esther. In 
Daniel iii. 2, 3, 27; vi, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, it 
is uniformly rendered princes; in Ezra 
viii. 36, Esther, iii* 12, viii. 0, ix. 3, it 
is uniformly rendered lieittenants. The 
word means, according to Gesenius {L ea?*), 
satraps, the governors or viceroys of 
the large provinces among the ancient 
Persians, possessing both civil and mili- 
tary power, and being in the provinces 
the representatives of the sovereign, 
whose state and splendour they also 
rivaled,” The etymology of the word is 
not certainly known. The Persian word 
satrap seems' to have been the foundation 
of this word, with some slight modifica- 
tions adapting it to the Chaldee mode of 
pronunciation, fAnd governors. — 

This word is rendered p/overnors in ch* 
ii. 48, (See Notes on that place, and in 
ch, iii. 2, 3, 27 ; vi. 7.) It does not else- 
I where occur. The Hebrew word corres- 
ponding to this, uU?i? occurs frequently, 
and is rendered rulers in every place ex- 
cept Isa. xli, 25, where it is rendered 
princes. Ezra ix. 2; Keh. ii. 16, iv, 14, 
V. 7, 17, Tii. 5 ; Jer. li. 23, 28, 57 ; Ezek* 
xxiil 6, 12, 23, et al. The office was 
evidently one that was inferior to that 
of the satrap, or governor of a whole 
province. ^And captains. This 
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the dedication of the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar the king had setup. 

3 Then the princes^ the govern- 
ors and captains, the judges, the 
treasurers, the counsellors, the she- 
riffs, and all the rulers of the pro- 
vinces, wore gathered together tin to 
the dedication of the image that Ne- 


tvord, wherever it occurs in Daniel, is 
rendered captains, ch. iii. 2, 3, 27, vL 7 ; 
wherever else it occurs it is rendered 
governor, Ezra Y. 3, 6, 14, vL 6, 7, 13. 
The Hebrew word corresponding to this, 
nn^; occurs frequently, and is also ren- 
dered indifferently governor or captam. 

1 Kings X. 15 ; 2 Ghron. ix. 14 ; Ezra 
viii. 36 1 Kings xx. 24; Jer. li. 23, 23, 
57, et al. It refers to the governor of ai 
province less than a satrapy, and is ap- 
plied to dfScers in the Assyrian empire, 

2 Kings xviii. 24, Jer. xxxvi. 0 ; in the 
Chaldean, Ezek. xxiii. 6, 23, Jer. li. 23, 
and in the Persian, EstL viii. 9, ix. 3. 
The word ca^^tams does not now very 
•accurately express the sense. The office 
•was not exclusively military, and was of 
a higher grade than would bo denoted by ; 
the word ca2:)tam with us. ^\The judges, ' 

This word occurs only here, 
and in ver. 3. It means properly ,great 
•or chief Judges — compounded of two 
Words signifying greatness, and judges. 
See Gesenius, Lex, ^ TJbc treasurers. 

This word occurs nowhere else. 
The word nSjJJ — Giahdr, however, the 
same word with a slight change in the 
pronunciation, occurs in Ezra i. 8, vii. 21, 
and denotes treasurer. It is derived 
from a word which means to bide, 
to hoard, to lay up in store. The counsel- 
lors. This word occurs no- 

where else, except in ver, 3. It means one 
•skilled in the law ; a Judge. The office 
was evidently inferior to the one denoted ■ 
by the word judges. ^ The sheriffis. A 
•sheriff with us is a county officer, to whom 
is entrusted the administration of the 
•laws. In England the office is judicial 
as well as ministerial. With us it is 
merely ministeruii. The duty of the 
•sheriff is to execute the civil and criminal 
.processes throughout the county. lie has 
charge of the jail and prisoners, and 
attends courts, and keeps the peace. It 
is not to be supposed that the officer here 


biiebadnezzar the king bad set up ; 
and they stood before the image that 
Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 

4 Theu a herald cried ^ aloud, To 
you bit is commanded, 0 « people, 
nations, and languages, 

a wUh might c. 3. 14, hlheg -command. 

c c, 4. 1. 6. 25. 


I referred to in Daniel, corresponds pre- 
I cisely with this. The word used — 
—occurs nowhere else. It means, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, persons learned in the 
law; lawyers. The office had a close rela- 
; tion to that of Jfufti among the Arabs, 

I the term being derived from the same 
word, and properly means a wi?e man ; 
■one whose response is equivalent to law.*' 
^^And all the rulers of the provinces. The 
term here used is a general term, and 
would apply to any kind of officers or 
rulers, and is probably designed to em- 
brace all which had not been specified. 

1 The object was to assemble the chief 
officers of the realm. Jacchides has com- 
, pared tlio officers here enumerated with 
the principal officers of the Turkish em- 
pire, and supposes that a counterpart to 
them may be found in that empire. See 
the comparison in Grotius, in loo. He 
supposes that the officers last denoted un- 
der the title of rulers of the provinces," 
were similar to the Turkish Zangiahoa, 
or viziers. Grotius supposes that the 
term refers to the •rulers of cities, and 
: places adjacent -to cities — a dominion of 
' less extent and importance than that of 
I the rulers of .provinces. To the dedica- 
tion of the image, &c. The public set- 
ting it apart to the purposes for which it 
was erected. This v/as to be done with 
solemn music, and in the presence of the 
principal officers of the kingdom. Until 
it was dedicated to the god in whose 
honour it was erected, it would not be. 
regarded as an object of worship. It is 
easy to conceive that such an occasion 
w’ould bring together an immense con- 
course of people, and that it would be 
one -of peculiar magnificence. 

3. Aiid theg stood before the image. In 
the presence of the image. They wore 
drawn up, doubtless so as at the same time 
to have the best view of the statue, and 
to make the most imposing appearance. 

4. Then a herald cried aloud. Marg., 
as in Chald., with might. He made a loud 




Mo' 

5 Thai at w&at time ye liea>r tlie 
sound of the coa'SEietj* iiitev harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, a dulcimer, and all 

^ symphony, 0ViSingi'i%g. 


proclamation. A herald here means a 
public crier. yon it U commanded, 

Marg., they commanded. Literally,- 'to 
3^ou commanding^ {pluraiy, that is^ the 
king has commanded. ^\(> people, na- 
tions, and languages. The empire of 
Babylon was made up of different nations, 
speaking quite different languages. The 
•representatives of these nations were as- 
sembled on this oceasion, arid the com- 
mand would estend to ail. There was 
evidently no exception made in favour of 
the scruples of any, and the order would 
include the Hebrews as well as others. It 
should be observed,- however, that no oth- 
ers hut the Hebrews would have any scru- 
ples on the subject. They were all accus- 
tomed to worship idols, and the worship 
ef one god did not prevent theif doing 
homage also to another. It accorded w’ith 
the prevailing views of idolaters that 
there were many gods j that there were 
tutelary divinities presiding over particu- 
lar people f and that' it was not Improper 
to render homage to the god of any peo- 
ple or country. Though, therefore, they 
might themselves worship other gods in 
their own countries, they would have no 
scruples about worshix>ping also the one 
that ISiebuchadnezzar Lad setup. In this 
respect the Jews were an exception.. They 
acknowledged but one God j they believed 
that all others wete false gods, and it was 
a violation of the fundamental principles 
pf their religion to render homage to any 
other. 

5. That at lelmt time ye hear the sotmd 
of the cornet. It would not bo j)racticable 
to determine with jmecision what kind of 
instruments of music are denoted by the 
words used in this verse. They were, 
doubtless, in many respects different from 
those which are in use now, though they 
may have belonged to the same general 
class, and may have been constructed on i 
substantially the same principles. A full 
inquiry into the kinds of musical instru- 
ments in use among the Hebrews, maybe 
found in the various treatises on the sub- 
ject^in Ugulin’s Thesau. Ant. Sacra, to-m. 
xxxiL Goitip. also the JSTutes on Isa,-, v. 
12. Tiio Cluildoe word rendered cornet— 
sumo as the Hebrew word Ipp.—* 


580. 

^kinds of music, ye fall down and- 
worship the golden image that Ne-- 
buchadnezzaa’ the king hath set- 
up. 


herm, means a horn, as e. g., of an ox,- 
.stag, ram. Then it means a wind instru- 
;ment of music resemblmg a horn, or per-- 
haps horns were at first literally used.- 
i Similar instruments are now used, as the 
French horn, ^c. — 

mashrohitha. Gv. ovptyyos, Vnlg. Jfsfi{l;-f.y 
: pipe. The Chaldee word occurs nowhere 
else but in this chapter, vs. 5-, 7, 10, 15,. 
■and is in each isstanec rendered jhite. It 
probably denoted all the instruments of 
the pipe or flute class in use among the 
Babylonians. The corresponding Hebrew 
Word is S'lSrn — hhdlil. Bee this cxplnined 
in the ISTotes on Isa. v. 12, The following, 
remarks of the Editor of the Pietcrial Jib- 
:ble' Will explain the usual construction of, 
the ancient pipes or flutes: " The ancient 
flutes were cylindrical tubes, sometimes* 
of equal diameter throughout, but often; 
wider at the ofl* than the near end, and 
sometimes widened at that end into m 
.funnel shape, ressmblirig a clarionet. 
They were always blown, like pipes, at 
one end, never transversely j they had' 
mouth-pieces, and sometimes plugs or 
.stopples, but no keys to open or close the 
holes beyond the reach of the hands. The 
holes varied in number in the different 
varieties of the flute. In their origin they 
bivere doubtless made of simple reeds or 
canes, but in the progress of improve-’ 
ment they came to be made of wood,- 
Ivory,- bone,- and even metal. They were* 
sometimes made in joints, but connected 
by an interior nozzle which was generally 
of wood. The flutes were sometimeg- 
, doable,- that is, a person played ou' t^vc• 
instruments at once, either connecied 'or 
detached; and among the classical an- 
cients the player on the double-flute often 
had a leathern bandage over his inoutl! to 
prevent the escajie of his breath at the 
eorners.- The ancient Egypliana used the 
double-flute.^' liiiistrations of the flute' 
or pipe may be .seen in the 2sotes on Isa..- 
V. 12. Tery full and interesting descrip- 
tions of the musical instrnnieiits which- 
were used aincng the Egyptians, maybe 
foiind in Wilkinson's ^^runneiw and ru.s- 
toms of the ancient Egyptians, vtd. ii. 
ppr222-— 32T* The following cut will fur- 



AJICIENT EGYPTIAN FLUTES, SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 

aish an illnstrataon of the usual form of the Greek word — samhuca {Lqt.Jf 

this instrument among the ancientSi to mean a triangular stringed instrument 
f On the fonn of the see that made the highest notes, or had the 

Notes on Isa. V. 12. Comp. Wilkinson, as highest key; but as an instrument which^ 

earlles^lucen'-fmf^nft account of the shortness of the strings^? 

invented Ven iv 21 esteemed as very valuable, and 

he Httlo po.or Pcph^yand Suidae 

, \ V nuiu jeg<»i.ih6 it as a triangular instrument, 

to cienote the harp hinnor)^ but Is a furnished with cords of unequal length 
Irord which does not occur in Hebrew and thickness. The classical writers men- 
— — Imthros, This occurs nowhere tion it as very ancient, and ascribe its 
else in the Chdldce, and it is manifestly invention to the Syrians. Musoniua 
the same as the Greek /ctSapa, and the La- describes it as having a sharp sound ; and 
tin citlmra, denoting a harp. Whether ^^^so told that it was often used to 

the Chaldees derived it from the Greeks, accompany the voice in singing iambic 
or the Greeks from the Chaldees, hoiveter, verses. Piet. Bih. It seems to have 
cannot be determined with certainty. It a, species of triangular lyre or harp^ 
has been made an objection to the genu- %Psaltcry. The Chaldee is 
ineness of the book of Daniel that the in- santenn. GT.ipaXriiptov Yxilg. psalter utm. 
struments here referred to were instru- All these words manifestly have the same 
sxents bearing Greek names. See Intro, origin, and it has been on the ground’ 
^ 2, IV. (c) (5). Vulg. aSo-hi- that this word among others is of Greek 

huca. Gr. like the Vulg. crap/yutf;?. These origin, that the genuineness of this book 
words are merely different forms of wri- has been called in question. The word 
ting the Chaldee word i<p3p— sa^;^^ec7^a. occurs nowhere else but in this chapter, 
The word occurs nowhere else except in Greek translators 

this chapter; It seems to hare denoted word ipaXrrfptov — psaltery — 

a stringed instrument similar to the lyre for ^hd *^132— 7^^??wor, and the 

or harp. Strabo affirms that the Greek instrument here referred to was doubtless 
word ixapPvKr) — sainbykefiB of barbarian, of the harp kind. For the kind of instru- 
that is, of oriental origin. The Hebrew ment denoted by the hx-^nMely see 
word from which this word is not impro- ]^otes on Isa. v. 12. Comp, the illustra- 
bably derived — ^Tippj) sabac/i — means to in- tions in the Piet. Bible on Psalm xcii. 3. 
tcrmcavcy to entwine, to ^37cr?7, as e. g. It has been alleged that this word is of 
branches; and it is possible that this in- Greek origin, and hence an objection has 
strurnent may have derived its name from been nrged against the genuineness of 
the intertwining of the strings. Comp, the Book of Daniel, on the presumption 
Gesoams on the W’ord. Passow defines that, at the early period when this book 
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is supposed to have been written, Greek 
musical instruments had not been in- 
trodiieed into Chaldea. For a general 
reply to this, see the Intro. § 2, lY. {e) (8.) 
It may bo remarked further in regard to 
this objection, (1) that it is not absolutely 
certain that the word is derived from the 
Greek. See Pareau 1. e. p. 624, as 
quoted in Hengstenberg Authentie des 
Ganiel, p. 16. (2) It cannot be demon- 

strated that there were no Greeks in the 
regions of Chaldea as early as this. In- 
deed, it is more than probable that there 
were. See Hengstenberg, p. 16. seq. 
NebuchadnezKar summoned to this cele- 
bration the principal personages through- 
out the realm, and it is probable that 
there would be collected on such an oc- 
casion all the forms of music that were 
knowU) whether of domestic or foreign 
origin. ^ Dulcimer^ 

!rhis word occurs only here, and inverses 
13, 15 of this chapter. In the margin it 
is rendered symphony or ainghtg^ It is 
the same as the Greek word avfx<puvia — 
symphony, and in Italy the same instru- 
ment of music i-s now called by a name 
of the same origin, zampognu, and in 
Asia Minor zamhonja. It answered pro- 
bably to the Hebrew rendered organ, 
in Gen. iv. 21, Job x.\i. 12, xxx. 31, Ps. 
cl. 4. See Notes on Job xxL 12. Comp, 
the tracts on Hebrew musical instruments 
« inscribed schilts haggihhorhn in Ugolin, 
Thesau. vol. xxxii. The word seems to 
have had a Greek origin, and is one of 
those on which an objection has been 
founded against the genuineness of the 
book. Comp, the Intro. § 2, lY. (c) (7.) 
The word dulcimer means sweet, and 
would denote some instrument of music 
that was characterized by the sweetness 
of its tones. Johnson (Die.) describes the 
instrument as one that is played Iw 
striking brass wires with little sticks.” 
The Greek word would denote properly a 
concert or harmony of many instruments; 
but the word here is evidently used to 
denote a single instrument, Gesenius 
describes it as a double pipe with a sack ; 
a bagpipe. Servius (on Virg. Aen. xi. 
27) describes the symphomam a bagpipe : 
and the Hebrew writers speak of it as a bag- 
pipe, consisting of two pipes thrust through 
a leathern bag, and affording a mournful ; 
sound. It may be added that this is the I 
same name which the bagpipe bore among 
the Moors in Bpain; and all these ek- j 


cumstances concur to show that this 
was probably the instrument intended 
here. “ The modern oriental bagpipe is 
composed with a goat skin, usually with 
the hair on, and in the natural form, but 
deprived of the head, the tail, and the 
feet: being thus of the same shape as 
that* used by' the water carriers. The 
pipes are usually of reeds, terminating in 
the tips of cows' horns slightly curved ; the 
'whole instrument being most primitively 
simple in its materials and construction.” 
Piet. Bib. The annexed cut will furnish 



BAGPIPE. 


an illustration of this instrument. ^ 
all hinds of 'imme. All other kinds. It 
is not probable that all the instruments 
employed on that occasion were actually 
enumerated. Only the principal instru- 
ments are mentioned, and among them 
those which showed that such as ivere of 
foreign origin were employed on the oc- 
casion, From the following extract from 
Chardin it will be seen that the account 
here is not an improbable one, and that 
such things were not uncommon in the 
East: the coronation of Boliinan, 

king of Persia, the general of the inus- 
queteers having whispered stone moineiits 
in the king’s ear, among .several other 
things of lessor importance gave otri, that 
;both the loud and soft music slnmld play 
in the two balconies upon the top of the 
great building which stands at une end 
of, the piiiace royal, called kakmit, or 
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6 And a whoso falletli not down 
and worshippeth shall the same 
a Re. 13. 15. 


place imperial. ISTo nation was dispensed 
with, whether Persians, Indians, Tnrks, 
Muscovites, Europeans,, or others j which 
was immediately done. And this same 
tintamarrej or confusion of instruments, 
which sounded more like the noise of 
war than music, lasted twenty days to- 
gether, without intermission, or the inter- 
ruption of night,* which number of 
twenty days was observed to answer the 
number of the young monarches years, 
who was then twenty years of age,*' p* 51. 
Quoted in Taylor’s Fragments to Calmet's 
Die. No. 485. It may he observed, also, 
that in such an assemblage of instruments, 
nothing would be more probable than that 
there would be some having names of for- 
eign origin, perhaps names whose origin 
was to be found in nations not represented 
there. But if this should occur, it would 
not be proper to set the fact down as an 
argument against the authenticity of the 
history of Father Chardin, and as little 
should the similar fact revealed here be 
regarded as an argument against the 
genuineness of the book of Daniel. ^ Ye 
shall fall doitm and luorship. That is, 
you shall render religious homage. See 
these words explained in the Notes on 
ch. ii. 46. This shows, that whether this 
image was erected in honour of Belus, or 
of Nabopolassar, it was designed that he 
in whose honour it was erected should be 
worshipped as a god, 

6 whoso falletli not doion and tcor- 
sMppeth, The order in this verse seems 
to be tyrannical, and it is contrary to all 
our notions of freedom of religious opin- 
ion and worship. But it was much in 
the spirit of that age, and indeed of 
almost every age. It was an act to en- 
force uniformity in religion by the au- 
thority of the civil magistrate, and to 
secure it by threatened penalties. It 
should he observed, however, that the 
command at that time would not be re- 
garded as harsh and oppressive by heathen, 
worshippers, and might be complied with 
consistently with their views without in- 
fringing on their notions of religious 
liberty. The homage rendered to one 
god did not, according to their views, 
conflict with any honour that was due to 
another, and, though they were required , 


hour be east into the midst of a 
burniBg fiery ^ furnace* 

^>Jc. 29.22. 


to worship this divinity, that Would not 
be a prohibition against Worshipping any 
other. It was also in accordance with 
all the views of heathenism that all pro- 
per honour should be rendered to the 
particular god or gods which any people 
adored. The nations assembled here 
would regard it as no dishonour shown to 
the particular deity whom they wor* 
shipped, to render homage to the god 
worshipped by Nebuchadnezzar, as this 
command implied no prohibition against 
worshipping any other god. It was only 
in respect to those who held that there 
is but one God, and that all homage ren* 
dered to any other is morally wrong, that 
this command would be oppressive. Ac- 
cordingly the contemplated vengeance 
fell only on the Jews— all, of every other 
nation, who were assembled, complying 
with the command without hesitation. 
It violated 7io principle which they held 
to render the homage which was claimed, 
for though they had their own tutelary 
gods whom they worshipped, they sup- 
posed the same was true of every other 
people, and that their gods were equally 
entitled to respect; but it violated every 
principle on which the Jew acted — for he 
believed that there was but one God rul- 
ing over all nations, and that homage 
rendered to any other was morally wrong. 
Comp. Hengstenherg Authentie des Da- 
niel, pp. SS, 84. ^ Shall the same /iour. 

This accords with the general character 
of an oriental despot, accustomed to en- 
join implicit obedience by the most sum- 
mary process, and it is entirely conform- 
able to the whole character of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It would seem from this, that there 
was an apprehension that some among 
the multitudes assembled would refuse to 
obey the command. Whether there was 
any design to make this bear hard on the 
Jews, it is impossible now to determine. 
The word which is here rendered hour--^ 
NQJJC’ — is probably from n>^tr — to look, 
and properly denotes a look, a glance of 
the eye, and then the time of such a 
glance — a moment, an instant. It does not 
refer to an hour, as understood by us, but 
means instantly, immediately — as quick 
as the glance of an eye. The word is not 
found in Hebrew, and occurs in Chaldee 
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7 Therefore at that time, when 
all the people heard the sound of 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and ail kinds of music, alt 
the people, the nations, and the lan- 
guages, fell down and worshipped 

only in Dan. iii. C, 15 ; iv. 19, 33 j v, 5, 
in each ease rendered Tiotir, Nothing c<an 
he inferred from it, however, in regard to 
ihc division of time among the Chaldeans 
into hours — though Herodotus says that 
the Greeks received the division of the 
day into twelve parts from them. Lib. 
2, c. 109. ^ Be cast into the midst of a 
himving Jiery furnace. The word here 
rendered furnace — ptnN — attun, is derived 
from fo emoJee; and may be 

applied to any species of furnace, 'or large 
oV( 5 n. It does not denote the use to 
which the furnace was commonly ap- 
pdied, or the form of its construction. 
Any furnace for burning limo*-- if lime 
was then burned, or for burning bricks. 


[B.c.flsa 

the golden image that Nebuchad- 
ne^ssar the king had set up. 

8 Wherefore at that time certain 
Chaldeans came near, and accused 
the Je-ws. 


to terrify the bakers, and to prevent their 
taking advantage of the scarcity to in- 
crease their gains.^ See Eosenmilller, 
Alte u. neue Morgen I and, in Joe. 

7. AU the peojAe, the nations f tHie lan* 
yuages, fell dorun, &Q. All excepting the 
Jews. An express exception is made in 
regard to them in the following verses, 
and it does not appear that any of them 
were present on this occasion. It would 
seem that only the officers had been sum- 
moned to be present, and it is not im- 
probable that all the rest of the Jewish 
nation absented themselves. 

8. Wherefore at that time certain GhtU 
deans came near and accused the Jews, It 
does not appear that they accused tho 
Jews in general, but particularly Shadrnch, 


if they were burned, or for smelting ore, | Meshach, and Abed-nego, ver. 12. They 


would correspond with the meaning of 
the word. Nor is it' said whether the 
furnace referred to would be one that 


were present on the occasion, being sum- 
moned with the other oflicers of the 
realm, (ver. 2,) but they could not unite 


would be constructed for the occasion, or j in the idolatrous worship. It has been 
one in common use for some other pur- 1 frequently said that the whole thing was 
pose. The editor of Calmet (Taylor) ! arranged, either by the king of his own 
supposes that the ‘ furnace’ here referred ! accord, or by the instigation of their ene- 


to was rather a fire kindled in the open 
court of a temple, like a place set apart 
for burning martyrs, than a closed fur- 
nace of brick. See Cal. Die. vol. iv. p. 
330, seq. The more obvious representa- 
tion, however, is, that it was a closed 
place in -which the intensity of the fire 
fcoUld be greatly increased. Such a mode 


mies, with a view to involve the Jews in 
difficulty, knowing that they could not 
conscientiously comply with the com- 
mand to worship the image. But nothing 
of this kind appears in the narrative 
itself. It does not appear that the Jews 
were unpopular, or that there was any 
less disposition to show favour to them 


of punishment is not uncommon in the i than to any other foreigners. They bad 
Bast. Chardin (vi. p. IIS.) after speak- j been 'raised indeed to high offices, but 


ing of the common modes of inflicting 
the punishment of death in Persia, re- 
marks that * there are other modes of in- 
flicting the punishment of death on those 
Who have violated the police laws, espe- 
cially those who have contributed to pro- 
duce scarcity of food, or who have used 
false w^eight, or who have disregarded, 


there is no evidence that any office was 
conferred on them which it was not re- 
garded as proper to confer on foreigners p 
nor is there any evidence that in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the office the}'’ had 
given occasion for a just accusation. The 
plain account is, that the king set up the 
image, for other purpovses, and with no ma- 


the laws respecting taxes. The cooks,’ ' licious design towards them : that wdji.-n 
says he, Gvere fixed on spits, and roasted summoned to be present with tho other 
over a gentle fire, (Comp. Jer. xxix, 22), ' officers of the realm at the dedication of 
and the bakers were cast into a bunting ‘ the image they obeyed the command,* 
oven. In the year 166S, when the famine but that when the order was issued that 
was raging, I saw in the royal residenee ! they should reiuier rdhjinuH homfuje to 
in Ispahan one of these ovens burning} the idol, every principle of their religion 
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9 They spake and said to the 
king Nebuchadnezzar, 0 king, liye 
»• for ever. 

10 Thou, 0 king, hast made a de- 
cree, that eTery man that shall hear 
the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, 
and all kinds of music, shall fall 

and worship the golden im- 
age: 

11 And whoso falleth not down 
and worshippeth, ihat he should 
be cast into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace. 

a c.2.4. 6.21. Ilo. 13. 7. ver. 4, 5. 


revolted at it, and they refused. For the 
probable reasons 'fvhy Daniel was not in- 
cluded in the number, see Note on ver. 12. 

0. 0 hhg, live /o7' ever. A customary 
form, of address to a monarch, implying 
that long ihb was regarded as an eminent 
blessing. See Notes on eh. ii. 4. 

10, 11. Thm hast made a decree, 

See vs. 4, 5. As the decree included 
* every man’ who heard the sound of the 
music, it of course embraced the Jews, 
whatever religious scruples they might 
hiive- "Whether their scruples, however, 
W’ere known at the time, is not certain j 
or whether they would have been re- 
garded if known, is no more certain. 

12. There are certain Jews whom thou 
hast set over the province of Babylon, 
Shadrach, Jlcshach, and Ahed-nego. Ch. 
ii. 49. It is quite remarkable that the i 
name of Daniel does not occur in the re- 
cord of this transaction, and that he docs 
not appear to have been involved in the 
difficulty. Why he was not, cannot now 
be certainly known. We may be sure 
that he would not join in the w'orship of 
the idol, and yet it would seem, as Nebu- 
chadnezzar had summoned all the high 
officers of the realm to bo present,. (ver. 2,) 
that he must have been summoned also. 
The conjecture of Prideaux (Con. I. 
222,) is not improbable, that he occujjicd a 
place of so much inliuenee and authority, 
and enjoyed in so high degree the favour 
of the king, that they did not think it 
prudent to begin with him, but rather 
preferred at first to bring the accusation 
against subordinate ofiicers. If they were 
condemned and punished, consistency 
might retpiire that ho should be punished ; 
also. If he had been involved at first in | 


12 There are certain Jews whom 
thou hast set *^over the aflairs of 
the province of Babylon, Shadraeh, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego ; these 
men, 0 king, have not regarded 
^thee : they serve not thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up. 

13 f Then Nebuchadnezzar in Ids 
erage and fury commanded to bring 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 
Then they brought these men be- 
fore the king. 

b c. 2. 49. set no regard upon. 

A c. 6. 13. ver. 19. 


the accusation, his high rank, and his 
favour with the king, might have screened 
them all from punishment It is possible, 
however, that Daniel was absent on the 
occasion of the dedication of the imago. 
It should be remembered that perhaps 
some eighteen years had elapsed since the 
transaction referred to in ch. ii. occurred, 
(See Notes on ch. iii. 1,) and Daniel way 
have been employed in some remote part 
of the emi>irc on public bu.siness. Comp, 
Intro, to the chapter § 1, VIII. IT These 
men, 0 king, have not regarded thee. 
Marg., set no regard upon, Literally, 
‘ they have not placed towards thee the 
decree f that is, they liave not made any 
account of it ; they have paid no attention 
to it. % They serve not thy gods. Perhiips 
, it was inferred from the fact that they 
would not pay religious homage to this 
idol, that they did not serve the gods at 
all that were acknowledged by the king; 
or possibly this may have been known 
from what had occurred before. It may 
have been well understood in Babylon, 
that the Hebrews worshipped Jehovah 
only. Now, however, a case had occurred 
which was a test case, whether they would 
on any account render homage to the 
idols that were worshipped in Babylon. 
In their refusal to worship the idol, it 
seemed much to aggravate the offence, 
and made the charge much more serious, 
that they did not acknowledge of the 
gods that were worshipped in Babylon. 
It was easy, therefore, to persuade the 
king that they had arrayed themselves 
against the fundamental laws of tho 
realm. 

It. Then ffebueJiadnezzar in his rage 
and fury. Tho word rendered fury. 
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14 Nebuchadnezzar spake and 
said unto them, Js* it >^true, 0 Sha- 
dvach, Meshach, and Abed-ncgo, do 
not ye serve my gods, nor worship the 
golden ima^'e which I have set up ? 

15 Now if ye be ready that at 
what time ye hear the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 

or, ofpurposCi as Ex. 21. 13. b Lu. 4. 7, 8. 


means xoratli. Every thing that wo learn 
of this monarch shows that ho was a man 
of violent passions, and that he was easily 
excited, though he was susceptible also 
to deep impressions on religious subjects. 
There was much here to rouse his rage. 
His command to worship the image was 
positive. It extended to all who were 
summoned to its dedication. Their re- 
fusal was an act of positive disobedience, 
and it seemed necessary that the laws 
should be vindicated. As a man and a 
monarch, therefore, it was not unnatural 
that the anger of the monarch should 
be thus enkindled. % Commanded to 
bring Sfiadrachy &c. It is remarkable 
that he did not order them at once to be 
slain, as he did the magicians who could 
not interpret his dream, ch. ii. 12. This 
shows that he had some respect still for 
these nien, and that he was willing to 
hear what they could say in their defence. 
It is proper, also, to recognize the provi- 
dence of God in inclining him to this 
course, that their noble reply to his ques- 
tion might he put on record, and that the 
full power of religious principle might be 
developed. 

14. Nebuchadnezzar spalce and said 
unto them, Is it true. Marg., * of purpose f 
that is, have you done this intentionally ? 
%VintIe renders this, ^Is it insultingly?’ 
Jaechiades says that the word is used to 
denote admiration or "wonder, as if the 
king could not believe that it was possi- 
ble that they could disregard so plain a 
command, when disobedience was aecom- 
panied with such a threat. Be Bieu ren- 
ders it, •'Is it a joke?’ That is, can you 
possibly be serious or in earnest that you 
disobey so positive a command? Aben 
Ezra, Tbeodotion, and Saadias, render it 
as it is in the margin, * Have yoii done 
this of set purpose and design T as if the 
king had regarded it as possible that 
there had been a misunderstanding, and 
as if be was not unwilling to find that 


and dulcimer, and all kinds of music, 
ye fall t down and worship the im- 
age which I have made ; well: but 
if ye worship not, yo shall be cast 
the same hour into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace ; and ^who is 
that God that shall deliver you out 
of my hands? 

C Ex. 32. 82. Lu. 18. 0. d Ex. 5. 2. 2 Ki. IS, .35. 


they eould make an apology for their 
conduct. The Chaldee word — — oc- 
curs nowhere, else. It is rendered, by 
Gesenius, purpose, design. That is, ‘ Is 
it on purpose?’ The corresponding He- 
brew word — rr ^ — means to lie in imit, 
to ivaylag. Ex. xxi. 18; 1 Sam. xxiv. 11. 
Comp. Hum. xxxv. 20, 22. The true 
meaning, seems to be, *Is it yoiir de- 
termined purpose not to worship my gods ? 
Have you deliberately made up your 
minds to this, and do you mean to abide 
by this resolution V That this is the 
meaning, is apparent from the fact that 
he immediately proposes to try them on 
the point, giving them still an oppor- 
tunity to comply with his command to 
worship the image if they wmuld, or to 
show whether they were finally resolved 
not to do it. If Do not ye seme my gods F 
It was one of the charges against them 
that they did not do it, ver. 12. 

16. NotG- if ye he ready that at zoliat 
time, &e. At the very time; on the very 
instant. It w'ould seem probable from 
this that the ceremonies of the consecra- 
tion of the image were prolonged for a 
considerable period, so that there was still 
an opportunity for them to unite in the 
service if they would. The supposition 
that such services would be continued 
through several days, is altogether proba- 
ble, and accords with what was usual on 
festival oeeasions. It is remarkable that 
the king was willing to give them an- 
other trial to see whether they were dis- 
posed or not to worship the golden image. 
To this he might have been loci by the 
apprehension that they had not undei’- 
stood the order, or that they had not duly 
considered the subject : and possibly by 
respect for them as faithful tdHe(.'rs,‘a,nli 
for their countryman X>anit*L There 
seems, moreover, to have been in the 
bosom of this moiuireh. with all his pride 
and passion, a readiness to do justice. 
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16 Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nep;(), ans-wered and said to the king, 
0 Nebuchadnezzar, -we are not care* 
ful ^ to answer thee in this matter. 

a Matt. 10. 19. 


and to furnish an opportunity of a fair 
triid before he proceeded to extremities. ; 
See ch. u, 16, 26, 46, 47. And %olio is 
that God that shall deliver you out of my 
hands. That is, he either supposed that 
the God whom they adored would not 
be alJe to deliver them, or that he would 
not be disposed to do it. It was a boast 
of Sennacherib, when he warred against 
the Jews, that none of the gods of the 
nations which he had conquered had 
been able to rescue the lands over which 
they presided, and he argued from these 
premises that the God whom the Hebrews 
worshipped would not be able to defend 
their country:— -** Hath any of the gods 
of the nations delivered his land out of 
the haticbof the Icing of Assyria? Where 
are the gods of Hamath, and of Arphad ? 
where are the gods of Sepharvaim ? and 
have they delivered Samaria out of ray 
hand ? Who are they among all the gods 
of these lands that have delivered their 
lainl out of my hand, that Jehovah 
should deliver Jerusalem out of my 
hand?'' Isa. xxxvi. 19 — 21. Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems to have reasoned in a simi- ' 
lar manner, and with a degree of vain 
boasting that strongly resembled this, 
calling their attention to the certain de- 
struction which awaited them if they did 
not comxdy with his demand. 

16. &'hadrach, Mcsliaehi and Ahed~ 
neyo, answered and said to the king. 
They appear to have answered promptly, 
and without hesitation, showing that they 
had carefully considered the subject, and 
that with them it was a matter of settled 
and intelligent principle. But they did 
it in a respectful manner, though they 
were firm. They neither reviled the mon- 
arch nor his gods. They used no re- 
proachful words respecting the image 
which he had set up, or any of the idols 
■which he worshipped. Nor did they com- 
plain of his injustice or severity. They 
calmly looked at their own duty, and re- 
solved to do it, leaving the consequences 
with the God wdiom they worshipped. , 
ire are not careful to answer thee in \ 
this matter. The word rendered careful \ 


17 If it be SO, our God wliom 
serve is able to deliver ns from the 
burning lierj furnace, and he will 
deliver ns out of thy hand, 0 king. 

bps, 121. 5, 7. Ac. 27. 23, 25. 


nr»n — means, according to Gesenius, to 
be needed or necessary; then, to have 
need. The Vulgate renders it, non opor- 
tet it does not behoove us j it is not 
needful for us. So the Greek, oi xp£i(^v 
sxofiet/-^v?e have no need. So Luther, Es 
ist NicJit noth — there is not necessity. The 
meaning, therefore, is, that it wms not 
necessary that they should reply to the 
king on that point; they would not give 
themselves trouble or solicitude to do it. 
They had made up tbeir minds, and what- 
ever was the result, they could not wor- 
ship the image which he had set up, or 
the gods whom he adored. They felt that 
there was no necessity for stating the rea- 
sons wh}’’ they could not do this. Per- 
haps they thought that argument in their 
case was improper. It became them to 
do their duty, and to leave the event with 
God. They hod no need to go into an 
extended vindication of their conduct, for 
it might be presumed that their princi- 
ples of conduct were well known. The 
state of mindy therefore, which is indi- 
cated by this passage, is that thoir minds 
were made up ; that their principles were 
settled and wmll understood ; that they had 
come to the deliberate determination, as a 
matter of conscience, nut to yield obedience 
to the command j that the result could not 
be modified by any statement which they 
I could make, or by any argument in the 
, case ; and that, therefore, they were not 
I anxious about the result, but calmly com- 
mitted the whole cause to God. 

; 17. If it be so. Chald. 'inijf — so it 

is. That is, ‘ this is true, that the God 
whom we serve can save us.' The idea 
, is not, as would seem in our translation, 

* if we are to be cast into the furnace,' but 
the mind is turned on the fact that the 
God whom they served could save them. 
Coverdale renders this whole passage, 

0 Nebuchadnezzar, we ought not to 
consent unto thee in this matter, for why ? 
our God whom we serve is able to keep 
us," ^ Our God whom we serve. Gr. 

* our God in the heavens, whom we servo.' 
This was a distinct avowal that they were 
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18 But if not, he it known unto visage was changed against Sha- 

thee, 0 king, that we will not serve drach, Meshacb, and Abed-nego : 
^ thy gods, nor worship the golden tfmrejore be spake, and commanded 
image which thou hast setup. ® that they should heat the furnace 

19 If Then was Nebuchadnezzar * one seven times more than it was 

* " ” ^ * wont to be heated. 

cjUlcd. d Is. 51. 13. La. 12, 4, 0. 
e,Pr.l6.14. 21.24, 27.3,4. „ 

qirenees in either ease. It matters not 
what follows — wealth or poverty ,* honour 
or dishonour j good report or evil report; 
life or death ; the mind is firmly fixed on 
doing right, and not on doing wrong. This 
is the reiifjwn of primiple/ and when we 
consider the eircumstanccs of those who 
made this reply ; when wo remember their 
the God whom they worshipped was able, comparative youth, and the few opportu- 
if he should choose to do it, to save them nities which they had for instruction in the 
from death. In what way they supposed nature of religion, and that they were 
he could save them, is not expressed, captives in a distant land, and that they 
Probably it did not occur to them that he stood before the most absolute monarch of 
would save them in the manner in which the earth, with no powerful friends to sup- 
he aetually did, but they felt that it was port them, and with the most horrid kind of 
entirely within his power to keep them death threatening them, we may well ad- 
from so horrid a death if he pleased. The mire the grace of that G-od who could so 
state of mind indicated in this verse, is amply furnish them for such a trial, and 
that of entire cojf dence in GocL Theiran- love that religion which enabled them to 
SWOT showed [a) that they had no doubt of take a stand so noble and so bold, 
his dhiUty to save them if he pleased; 19. Then was Nehuchadnezmr full of 
(h) that they believed he would do fury, Maxg., filed. He was exceedingly 
what was best in the case ; and (e) that enraged. He evidently was not prepared 
they were entirely willing to commit the for a stand so firm and determined on 
■whole case into his hands, to dispose of their part, and he did not appreciate their 
it as he chose. Comp. Isa. xliii. 2. motives, nor was he disposed to yield 

18. But if not. That is, *if he should to them the privilege and right of follow- 
not deliver us; if it should not occur ing their honest convictions. He was 
that he would protect us, and save deeply excited with anger when the eom- 
us from that heated oven. Whatever plaint was made that thej^ would not 
may be the result in regard to us, our de- worship his gods (ver. 13), but he had 
termination is settled.^ <([ Be it hioion hoped that possibly they had not un- 
vnto thee, 0 him/, that we will not serve derstood his. command, and that what 
thy yods, <fcc. This answer is firm and they had done had not been by deliber- 
noblc. it showed that their minds were ate purpose (Notes on ver. 14) ; .and ho 
made up, and that it was with them a had therefore given them an opportuTiity 
matter of prmciple not to worship false to reconsider the subject, imd, by corn- 
gods. The state of mind which is de- plying with his will, to save themselvo.s 
noted by this verse, is that of a deterrai- from the threatened punishment Ho 
nation to do their duty, whatever might be now saw, however, that ■what they had 
the consequences. The attention was done was done deliberately. He saw that 
fixed on whatwas not on what would they firmly and intelligently refused to 
he the result The sole question which obey, and supposing now that they n<.?t 
was asked was, what ought to be done in only rebelled against his eommands, but 
the case; and they had no concern about that they disregarded and despised even 
what would follow. True religion is a his forbearance (ver. 15), it is not Wiui- 
determined purpose to do right, and not derM that he was filled -ivith wrath, 
to do wrong, whatever may be the conge- ] What was with them fixed principle,, ho 


lull 01 “ larj, ana tne lorm or nis 
a Job 13. 15. Ac. 4. 19. 20. 3-5. Le. 19. 4. 


the servants of the true God, and they 
were not ashamed to avow it, whatever 
might be the consequences, f Is able to 
deliver ns from the burning fery furnace. 
This was evidently said in reply to the 
question asked by the king (ver. 15), 
“ Who is that God that shall deliver you 
out of mv hands ?” Thev were sure that 
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20 And be commanded the a most 
mighty men that loere in his army 
to bind Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, and to cast them into 
the burning fiery furnace. 

a mighty of stixngth. 


yjvobably regarded as mere ohsttbuwy, and 
he determined to punish them accord- 
ingly. ir And the form of his visage ioaa 
changed. As the face usually is when i 
men become excited with anger. We | 
may suppose that up to this point he i 
had evinced self-control ; he may i 

have shown something like tenderness or 1 
compassion. He was indisposed to punish I 
them, and he hoped that they would save i 
him from the necessity of it by comply- 
ing with Ms commands. Now he saw 
that all hope of this was vain, and he 
gave unrestrained vent to his angry feel- 
ings. ^ Ha spahe and conma7ided that 
they should heat the furnace one seven \ 
times more than it icas wont to he heated. ! 
Chald., ‘ Than it was seen to be heated f I 
that is, than it was ever seen. The word i 
seven here is a perfect number, and the 
meaning is, that they should make it as 
hot as possible. He did not reflect pro- 
bably that by this command he was con- 
tributing to shorten and abridge their 
sufferings. Wicked men, who are vio- 
lently opposed to religion, often overdo 
the matter, and by their haste and im- 
petuosity defeat the veiy end which they I 
have in view, and even promote the very 
cause which they wish to destroy. 

20. And he commanded the most mighty 
men that were in h is army. Marg., mighty 
of strength, Chald. ^ And to mighty men, 
mighty men of strength who were in 
his army, he said.^ He employed the 
strongest men that could be found for 
this jmrposc. f[[ To hind Shadrach, 

Gill supposes that they were probably 
bound together, as the king afterwards 
was astonished to see them walking 
separately in the furnace. But there is 
no certain evidence of this, and in itself 
it is not very probable. It is well re- 
marked by Gill, however, that there was 
no need of binding them at all. They 
would have made no resistance, and there ' 
was no danger that they would make any ' 
effort to escape. j 

21. Then these men were howid in their \ 
coats. They were seized just as they] 


^ 21 Then these men were bound 
in tbeir coats, their hosen, and 
their ‘^ hats, and their other gar- 
ments, and were east into the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace. 

hOTj mantles. ot, ba'bam. 


were. No time was given them for pre- 
paration,* no change was made in their 
dressi In auto-defes of later times, it 
has been usual to array those who were 
to suffer in a peculiar dress, indicative of 
the fact that they were heretics, and that 
they deserved the flame. Hero, liow- 
ever, the anger of the king was so great, 
that no delay was allowed for such 
purpose, and they proceeded to execute 
the sentence upon them just as they were. 
The fact that they were thus thrown into 
the furnace, however, only made the 
miracle the more conspicuous, since not 
even their garments were affected by the 
fire. The word rendered coats, is in the 
margin rendered mantles. The Chaldee 
word—]t'?3iQ — means, according to Qose- 
nius, the long and wide pantaloons which 
are worn by the Orientals, from — 
sa^'hel, to cover. The Greek word used 
in the translation is derived from this — 
aapd^txpa^ and the -word cap^apiSts is still 
used in modern Greek. The Chaldee 
word is used only in this chapter. The 
Vulgate renders this cum- braceis 
hence the word breeches, and broguesi- The 
garment refen'ed to, therefore, seems 
rather to be that which covered the lower 
part of their person than either a coat or 
mantle. Their hosen. This word was 
evidently designed by our translators to de- 
note drawers, or trowsers — not stockings, 
for that was the common meaning of the 
word when the translation was made. It 
is not probable that |i[ie word is designed 
to denote stockings, as they are not 
commonly worn in the Hast. Harmer 
supposes that the word here used means 
properly a hammer, and that the refer- 
ence is to a hammer that was carried as 
a symbol of office, and he refers in iliua- 
tration of this to the plates of Sir John 
Chardin of carvings found in the ruins 
of Persepolis, among which a man is re- 
presented with a hammer or mallet in 
each hand. He supposes that this was 
some symbol of office. The more com- 
mon and just representation, however, is 
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22 Therefore ’because the Hug's 
commandment was urgent, and the 
furnace exceeding hot, the Aflame 
of the fire slew those ® men that 
’^vjord. ^>ov,spar7c. c6. 24 


to regard this as referring to an article 
of dress. The Chaldee word — — 
pattisJif is from ^patmJif to break? 
to hammer (jrarttffffo)); to spread out, to 
expand ; and the noun means (1) a ham- 
mer, Isa. xli. 7; Jer. xxiii. 29, 1. 63, 
and (2) a garment, probably with the idea 
of its being spread out, and perbaps re- 
ferring to a tunic or under-^garmeut. 
Comp. Gesenius on tlie word. The Greek 
is, naf^uif, and so the Latin Vulgate, 
tiaris : the tiara, or covering for the 
bead, turban. The probable reference? 
however, is to the under garment worn 
by the Orientals; the tunic, not a little 
resembling a shirt with us. f And their 
hats, Marg., or turhans. The Chaldee 
word — — is rendered by Gesenius 
mantle, pallium. So the version called the 
‘breeches* Bible, renders it chhes. Cover- 
dale renders it shoes, and so the Vulgate 
mlemmentis, sandals; and the Greek 
TesptKynpiKTtr — greaves, or a garment en- 
closing the lower limbs; pantaloons. 
There is certainly no reason for render- 
ing the word hats — as hats were then un- 
known ; nor is there any evidence that 
it refers to a turban. Buxtorf, (Chald. 
Lex.) regards it as meaning a garment, 
particularly an outer garment, a cloak, 
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took up Sbaclracli, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego. 

23 And these three men, Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-uego, 


the principal articles of dress in which 
the Orientals appear, as is shown by the 
cut, from the ruins of Persepolis — the 
large and loose trowsersj the tunic, or 
inner garment : and the outer garment, 
or cloak, that was commonly thrown over 
all. And their other garments, IVhat- 
iever they had on, whether turban, belt, 
sandals, <fcc. 

22. Therefore hecause the hinfs conu 
mandment was nrgent, Marg., as in Chald., 
imrd. The meaning is, that the king 
would admit of no delay; he urged on 
the execution of his will, even at the 
imminent peril of those who were en- 
trusted with the execution of his com- 
mand. IT the furnace exceeding hot. 
Probably so as to send out the flame so 
far as to render the approach to it dan* 
gerous. The urgency of the king would 
not admit of any arrangements, even if 
there could have been any, by which the 
approach to it would be safe. IF The fame 
of the fire slew those 'men, Marg., as in 
Chaldee, spark. The meaning is, what 
the lire threw out — the blaze, the heat, 
Nothing can be more probable than this. 
It was necessary to approach to the very 
mouth of the furnace in order to east 
them in, and it is very conceivable that 
a heated furnace wmuld belch forth such 
flames, or throw out such an amount of 
heat, that this could not be done but at 
the peril of life. The Chaldee word ren- 
dered slew here, means killed. It does 
not mean merely that they were over- 
come with the heat, but that they actually 
died. To expose these men thus to death 
was an act of great cruelty, but we arc 
to remember how absolute is the charae- 

' ter of an Oriental despot, and how much 
enraged this king was, and how regard- 
less such a man 'would be of any efteeda 
on others in the execution of his own 
will. 

23. And these three men — fell (hnen 
bound, &G, That is, the flame did not 
loosen the cords by which they had been 
fastened,. The fact that they were seen 
to fall into the furnace hound, made the 
miracle the more remarkable that they 
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fell down bound into the midst of, 
the burning hery furnace. 

24 % Then jSiobuchadnezzar the 
king was astonied, and rose up in 
haste, ami spake, and said unto his 


should bo seen walking loose in the midst 
of the lire. 

In the Sepfcuagint, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Latin Vulgate, there follow in this place 
sixty-eight verses, containing The Song 
of the Three Holy Children.” This is not 
in the Chaldee, and its origin is unknown. 
It is with entire propriety placed in the 
Apocrypha, as being no part of the in- 
spired canon. With some things that 
are improbable and absurd, the ‘song’ 
contains many things that are beautiful, 
and that would be highly appropriate if 
a song had been uttered at all in the fur- 
nace. 

21. Then Nehncliadnezzair the king was 
mtonled. The word astomedj which 
occurs several times in our translation, 
(Ezra ix. 3; Job xvii. 8, xviii. 20,* Bzek. 
iv. 17 ; Ban. iii. 21, iv. 19, v. 9,) is but 
another form for astonished, and ex- 
presses wonder or amazement. The rea- 
sons of the wonder here were that the 
men who were bound when cast into the 
furnace were seen alive, and walking un- 
bound ; that to them a fuuvth person was 
added, walking with them j and that the 
fourth had the appearance of a divine 
jicrsonage. It would seem from this, that 
the furnace was so made that one could 
conveniently see into it, and also that the 
king remained near to it to witness the 
result of the execution of his own order. 
5[ rose np in haste. He would na- 
turally express his surprise to his coun- 
sellors, and ask an explanation of the 
remarkable occurrence which he wit- 
nessed. ‘If And spake, and said unto 
his counsellors. Marg., governors. The 
word used — — occurs only here 
and in ver. 27, cb. iv. 30, vi. 7. It is 
rendered counsellors in each case. The 
Vulgate renders it QjJtimaiibus ; the Ixx. 
jAtyuTTiiaiv — bis nobles, or distinguished 
men. The word would seem to mean 
those who were authorized to (from 
nD'i ) ; that is, those authorized to give 
counsel j ministers of state, viziers, cabi- 
net-counsellors. ^ .Did not we cast three 
men bound, <fcc. The emphasis her© Is ; 


^ counsellors, Did not we cast three 
men bound into the midst of the 
fire? They answered and said unto 
the king, True, 0 king. 

25 He answered and said, Lo, I 

^ov, governors. 


on the words three, and hound. It was 
now a matter of astonishment that there 
were /our, and that they were all. loose. 
It is not to be supposed that Nebuehad- 
nezzai* had any doubt on this subject, or 
that his recollection had so soon failed 
him, but this manner of introducing the 
subject is adopted in order to fix the 
attention strongly on the fact to which 
he was about to call their attention, and 
which was to him so much a matter of 
surprise. 

25. He answered and said, Lo, I see 
four men loose. Prom the fact that he 
saw these men now loose, and that this 
filled hin/with so much surprise, it may 
be presumed that they had been bound 
with something that was not combustible 
— with some sort of fetters or chains. In 
that ease, it would be a matter of surprise 
that they should be loose, even though 
they could survive the action of the fire. 
The fourth personage now so mysteri- 
ously added to their number, it is evident 
assumed the appearance of a man, and 
not the ax>pearance of a celestial being, 
though it was the aspect of a man so no- 
ble and majestic that he deserved to be 
called a son of God. IT Walking in the 
midst of the fire. The furnace, therefore, 
was large, so that those who were in H 
could walk about. The vision must have 
been sublime; and it is a beautiful image 
of the children of God often walking un- 
hurt amidst dangers, safe beneath the 
divine protection. *[[ And they have no 
hurt. Marg., There is no hurt in them. 
They walk unharmed amidst the flames. 
Of course the king judged in this only 
from appearances, but the result (ver. 27) 
showed that it was really so. f A7id the 
form of the fourth. Chaldee, nn — his 
appearance (from , to • see) ; that is, • 
he seemed to be a son of God ; he looked 
like a son of God. The %vord does not 
refer to anything special or peculiar in 
his /or»i or figure, but it may be supposed 
to denote something that was noble or 
majestic in his mien; something in his 
countenance and demeanour that declared 
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see four men loose, -walking * in the 
midst of the fire, ^ and they have 

3 Is. 43, 2. t Hiiere is no Imrt in thm.^ 


him to be of heavenly origin, f Like the. 
Son of God. There are two inquiries which 
arise in regard to this expression: one 
is, what was the idea denoted by the 
phrase as used by the king, or who did 
he take this personage to be ? the other, 
who he actually was? In regard to 
the former inquiry, it may be observed, 
that there is no evidence that the king 
referred to him to whom this title is so 
frequently applied in the New Testament, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This is clear (I) 
because there is no reason to believe that 
the king had any knowledge whatever 
that there would be on earth one to 
whom this title might be appropriately 
given; (2) there is no evidence that the 
title was then commonly given to the 
Messiah by the Jews, or, if if was, that 
the king of Babylon was so versed in 
Jewish theology as to be acquainted with 
it; and (3) the language which he uses 
docs not necessarily imply that, even ?/ 
he were acquainted with the fact that 
there was a prevailing expectation that 
such a being would appear on the 
earth he designed so to use it. The 
insertion of the article * the/ which 
is not in the Chaldee, gives a difier- 
ent impression from what the original 
would if literally interpreted. There is 
nothing in the Chaldee to limit at to any 
‘ son of God,*' or to designate any one to 
whom that term could bo applied as pe- 
culiarly intended. It would seem pro- 
bable that our translators meantto convey 
the idea that ^ the Son of God^ peculiarly 
was intended, and doubtless they regarded 
this as one of his appearances to men 
before his incarnation ; but it is clear that 
no such conception entered into the mind 
of the king of Babylon. The Chaldee is 
simply, np'n, 'like to a son of 

Ood,^ or to a son of the gods — as the 
word — Elahin (Chald.), or 
(Ifeb.), though often, and indeed usually 
applied to the true God, is in the plural 
number, and in the mouth of a heathen 
would properly be used to denote the 
gods that he worshipped. The article is 
not prefixed to the word * son,' and the 
language would apply to any one who 
might properly be called a son of God. 


no hurt ; and the form of the fourtli 
is like the " Son of Grod. 

C Prov. 30. 4. Lu. 1. 35. Ko. 1. 4. 


The Vulgate has literally rendered it 
‘like to a son of God ' — aemilis filio 
J)ei; the Greek in the same way — 
Q-^oioL vltZ Sfou; the Syriac is like the Chal- 
dee ; Castellio renders it, quartua formani 
habet Jjeo nati shnilem — Hhe fourth has 
a form resembling one born of God Gov- 
erdale, Uhe fourth is like an angel to 
look upon / Luther, more definitely, iind 
der vierte ist gleicb, ais wiire er ein Solm 
der Gotter — ^ and the fourth as if he might 
be a son of the gods.' It is clear that 
the authors of none of the other ver- 
sions had the idea which our translators 
supposed to be conveyed by the text, and 
which implies that the Babylonian mon- 
arch supposed that the person whom he 
saw was the one .who afterwards became 
incarnate for our redemption. In accord- 
ance with the common well known usage 
of the word son in the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee languages, it would denote any one 
who had a resemhtance to another, and 
would be applied to any being who was of 
a majestic or dignilied appearance, and 
who seemed worthy*' to be ranked among 
the gods. It "Vims usual among the hea- 
then to suppose that the gods often ap- 
peared in a human form, and probably 
NebuchadnezKar regarded this as some 
such celestial appearance. If it be sup- 
posed that he regarded it as some mani- 
festation connected -with the Hebrew, form 
of religion, the most that would probably 
occur to him would be, that it was some 
angelic being appearing now for the pro- 
tection of these worshippers of Jehovah. 
But a second inquiry, and one that is not 
so easily answered, in regard to this myo- 
terious personage, arises. Who in Ihet 
ims this being that appeared in the fur- 
nace for the protection of these three 
persecuted men ? Was it an angel, or 
was it the second person of the Trinity, 
the Son of God? That this was the Son 
of God — the second person of the Trinity, 
who afterwards became incarnate, has 
been quite a common opinion of exposi- 
tors. So it was held by Tcrtulliah, by 
Augustine, and by Hilary, among tho 
Bathers ; and so it has been held by Gill, 
Clarins, and others among the mod- 
erns. Of those who have maintamed 
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tliat it was Christ, some haye. supposed 
that Il^ebuchadnezzar had been made ac- 
quainted with the bcdiefof the Hebrews 
In regard to the Messiah ,; others, that he 
spoke under the intiucnee of the Holy 
Spirit, without being fully aware of what 
his words imported, as Caiaphas, Saul, 
Pilate, and others haye done. PooU, 
Si/n. The Jewish writers, Jarchi, Saa- 
diah, and Jacchides, suppose that it was 
an angel, called a son of God in accord- 
ance with the usual custom in the Scrip- 
tures. That this latter is the correct 
opinion, will appear evident, though thei-e 
cannot be exact certainty, from the fol- 
lowing considerations : (1) The language 
used implies necessarily nothing more. 
Though it indeed be applicable to 

the Messiah — the second person of the 
Trinity, if it could be determined from 
other sources that it was he, yet there is 
nothing in the language which necessa- 
rily suggests this- (2) In the explanation 
of the matter by Kebuchadnezzar him- 
self (ver. 28), he understood it to be an 
angel — **’Bletsed be the God of Shadrach, 
&c,. loho hath nent his <Si:e. This 

shoWs that ho had had no other view of 
the subject, and that he had no higher 
knowledge in the case than to suppose 
that he was an angel of G od. Thdljiiow- 
ledge of the existence of angels was so 
common among the ancients, that there 
is no- improbability in supposing that Ne- 
buehadnozzar was sufficiently instructed 
on this point to know that they were sent 
for the protection of the good. (3) The 
belief that it was an angel accords with 
what we find elsewhere in this book 
(comp. eh. vi. 22, vii. 10, ix. 21), and in 
other places in the sacred scriptures, re- 
specting their being employed to protect 
and defend the children of God. Oomp, 
Ps. xxxiv. T, xci. 11, 12 ; Matt, xvili. 10 ; 
Luke xvi. 22 ; Heb. i, 14. (4) It may be 
added, that it should not be supposed 
that itw'as the Son of God in the peeulia.r 
sense of that term without positive evi- 
dence, and such evidence does not exist. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a probability 
that it was so. If the Redeemer ap- 
peared on this occasion, it cannot be ex- 
plained why, in a case equally important 
and perilous, he did not appear to Daniel 
when cast into the lionsMen (ch. vi. 22) ; 
and as Daniel then attributed his deliv- 
erance to the intervention of an angel, 
there is every reason why the same ex- 
It 


pUnation should be given of this passage. 
As to the probability that an angel would 
be employed on an occasion like this, it 
may be observed, that it is in accordance 
with the uniform representation of the 
scriptures, and with what we know to be 
a great law of the universe. The weak, 
the feeble, and those who are in danger, 
are protected by those who are strong; 
and there is, in itself, no more improba- 
bility in the supposition that an anfjel 
would be employed to work a miracle 
than there is that a man would be. We 
are not to suppose that the angel was able 
to pi'event the usual effect of fire by any 
natural strength of his own. The miracle 
in the ease, like all other miracles, was 
wrought by the power of God. At the 
same time, the presence of the angel 
would be a pledge of the divine protec- 
I tion ; would be an assurance that the 
effect produced was not from any natural 
cause ; would furnish an easy explanation 
of so remarkable an occurrence; and, 
perhaps more than all, would impress the 
Babylonian monarch and his court with 
some just views of the divine nature, and 
with the truth of the religion which was 
professed by those whom he h ad cast 
into the flames. As to the probability 
that a miracle would be wrought on an 
occasion like this, it may be remarked that 
a more appropriate occasion for working a 
miracle could scarcely be conceived. At 
a time when the true religion was perse- 
cuted ; at the court of the most powerful 
heathen monarch in the world; when the 
temple at Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
the fires on the altars had been put out, 
and the people of God were exiles in a 
distant land, nothing was more probable 
than that God would give to his peoi^le some 
manifest tokens of his presence, and some 
striking confirmation of the truth of his 
religion. There has perhaps never been 
an occasion when we should more cer- 
tainly expect the evidences of the divine 
interposition than during the exile of his 
people in Babylon ; and during tbeir long 
captivity there it is not easy to conceive 
of an occasion on which such an interpo- 
sition would be more likely to occur than 
when, in the very presence of the mon- 
arch and hi.s court, three youths of emi- 
nent devotedness to the cause of God 
were cast into a burning furnace, be- 
cause steadfastly refused to dishonour 
him. 
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26 Then Nehujehadnezzar came 
near to the * mouth of the burning 
fiery furnace, and spake, and said, 
Shadrach, Mcshach, and Abed-nego, 
ye servants of the most high e God, 
come forth, and come Miher. Then 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Ai^ed-nego, 
came forth of the midst of the fire. 

27 And the princes, governors, 
and captains, and the king's coun- 
sellors, being gathered together, saw 

^door. bGa. 1. lO; c Gle. 14. 18, 
ais.43,2. Ho. 11. 84. 


26. Then NehneKadnezzar came near 
the mouthy kc. Marg., door. The Chal- 
dee word means door, gate, entrance. 
The form of the furnace is* unknown. 
There was a plase, however, through 
which the fuel was cast into it, and this 
is doubtless intended by the woi*d door 
or mouth here used, f Ye eervantu of the 
•most high God. They had professed to 
be his servants j he now saw that they 
were acknowledged as such. The phrase 
^ most high God' implies that he regarded 
him as supremo over all other gods, 
though it is probable that ho still retained 
his belief in the existence of inferior 
divinities. It was much, however, to 
secure the acknowledgment of the mon- 
arch of the capital of the heathen world, 
that the God whom they adored was su- 
preme. The phrase ‘most high God' is 
not often employed in the Scriptures, hut 
in every instance it is used as an appel- 
lation of the true God. ^ Come forth and 
come hither. The reasons which seem to 
have influenced this singular monarch to 
recall the sentence passed on them, and 
to attempt to punish them no further, 
seem to have been, that he had some 
remains of conscience ; that he was ac- 
customed to pay respect to what he 
regarded as God; and that he now saw 
evidence that a true God was there. 

27. And the princes^ gomrnor'Sf and 

captains. Jfotes, ver. 3. f And the Mnfs 
counsellors. Notes, ver. 24. ^ Being 

gathered together, saw these men* There 
could be no mistake about the reality of 
the mii-aele. They came out as they 
were east in. There could have been no 
trick, no art, no legerdemain, by which 
they could have been preserved and re- 
stored. If the facts occurred as they are 
stated here, then there can be no doubt 


fB. €. 6B01 

these men, upon whose bodies the 
fire bad<ino power, nor was a hair 
of their head singed', neither were 
their coats changed, nor the smell 
of fire had passed on them. 

28 Then Nebuchadnezzar spake, 
and said, "Blessed he the God of Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
who hath sent his ® angel, and de- 
livered his servants that trusted ^ in 
him, and have changed the king’s 

« Ge. 19. 15, 16. Ps. 34. T, 8 ; 103. 20. He. 1. 14. 
fJe.17.7. c. 6. 22, *23. 


that this wa.s a real miracle. ^ Vpom 
whose hodieo the fire li>ad no jiower. That 
is, the usual power of fire on the liuman 
body was prevented. Nor was a hair 
of their head singed.- That which would 
be most likely to have biimech The de- 
sign is to show that the fire bad produced- 
absolutely no effect on them. Neither 
irere their coats changed. On the word 
coats, sea Notes on ver. 21. The word 
changed, means that there was no ehango’ 
caused by the- fire either in their colour 
or their texture. Nor had the smell of' 
fire passed on them. Not the slightest 
effect had been produced by the fire, not 
even so much as to occasion the smell 
caused by fire when cloth is singed or 
burned.. Perhaps, however, sulphur or' 
pitch had been used- in heating the fur- 
nace, and the idea may be, that their 
preservation had been so entire that not- 
even the smell of the smoke caused by 
those combustibles could be perceived. 

28, Then Nebuchadnezzar spake, andr 
said, Blessed- be the God' of Shadrach, &c.: 
On the characteristic of mind thus evinced^ 
by this monarch, see the Notes-and Prac- 
tical Eemarks on ch. ii. 46, 47. *[[ ^^^dch 
hath sent his angel. This proves that the 
king regarded this mysterious fourth per- 
sonage as an angel, and that he used the- 
phrase (ver. 25,) ‘ is like the son of God,^ 
only in that sense. That an angel shouM^ 
be employed on an embassage of this' 
kind, we have seen is in accord.anee with 
the current statements of the Scriptures. 
Comp. Bxcursas I. to Prof. Stuart on the- 
Apocalypse. See also Luke i. 11 — 20, 26 — 
38; Matt. i. 20, 21, ii. 13, 19, 20, iv. 11, 
xviii. 10: Acts xii. 7 — 15,* Gen. xxxii. 
1, 2; 2 Kings vi. 17; Ex. xiv. 19, xxiii. 
20, xxxiii. 2; Num. xx. 16 ; Josh. v. 13 ‘ 
Isa. ixiii 9 ; Ban. x. 5—13, 20, 21, xii. 1. 
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■word, and yielded tlieir a bodies, 
that they might not serve nor wor* 
siiip any God, except their own God. 

29 Therefore b I make a decree, 
That every people, nation, and laii' 

^ Eo. 12. 1. He. 11 . S7. la decree w made hy me. 


^ And have changed the hinges toord. 
That is, his purpose or command. Their 
conduct, and the divine protection in 
consequence of their conduct, had had the 
effect Tirholly to change his purpose to- 
wards them. He had resolved to destroy 
them; ho now resolved to honour them. 
This is referred to by the monarch him- 
self as a remarkable result, as indeed it 
was — that an eastern despot 'who had re- 
solved on the signal punishment of any 
of bis subjects should bo so entirely 
changed in his purposes towards them. 
^ And yielded tlieir bodies. The Greek 
adds here irup — ^to the ‘fire.V So the 
Arabic. This is doubtless tbe sense of 
the passage. The meaning is, that rather 
than bow down to %vorship gods which 
they regarded as no gods; rather than 
violate their consciences and do wrong, 
they had preferred to be cast into the 
flames, committing themselves to the 
protection of God. It is implied here 
that they had done this voluntarily, and 
that they might easily have avoided it if 
they had chosen to obey the king. He 
had given them time to deliberate on the 
subject (vs. 14, 15,) and he knew that 
they liad resolved to pursue the course 
which they did from principle, no matter 
what might be the results, vs. 16 — 18. 
This strength of principle ; this obedience 
to the dictates of conscience; this de- 
termination not to do wrong at any 
hazard, he could not but respect; and 
this is a remarkable instance to show that 
a firm and steady course in doing what 
is right, icill command the respect of 
even wicked men. This monarch, with 
all his pride, and haughtiness, and 
tyranny, had not a few generpu.s quali- 
ties, and some of the finest illustrations 
of human nature were furnished by him. 
^ That they might 7wt serve nor worship 
ally God, excejH their own God. They 
gave up their bodies to the flame rather 
tiian do this. 

29. Therefore I mahe a decree. Marg., 
A decree is made hy me. Chald. *^And 
from me, a decree is laid down,' or en- 


giiage,; •^vhLicll speak (J any thing 
amiss against the God of Shadrach, 
Mesbach, and Abed-nego, sliall be 
e cut in f pieces, and their houses 
shall be made a dunghill : because 

ce. 6,26, 27- a error. ^made. fc. 2. 6. 


acted. This Chaldee word epp — means 
properly taste, favour; then judgment, 
the power of discerning — apparently as of 
one who can judge of wMe, Ac., by the 
taste; then the sentence, the decree 
which is consequent on an act of judging 
— always retaining the idea that the de- 
termination or decree is based on a con- 
ception of the true merits of the case. 
The decree in this case was not designed 
to be regarded as arbitrary, but as being 
founded on what was right and proper. 
He had seen evidence that the God whom 
these three youths worshipped was a true 
God, and was able to protect those who 
trusted in him, and regarding him as a 
real God, he made this proclamation that 
respect should be shown to him through- 
out his extended realm. ^ That every 
people, nation, and language. This de- 
cree is in accordance with the usual stylo 
of an Oriental monarch. It was, however, 
a fact that the empire of Hebueliad- 
nezzar extended over nearly all of the 
then known world. ^ Which speak any 
thing amiss. Marg., error. The Chaldee 
word — rhp — means error, wrong, and it 
refers here to any thing that would be 
fitted to lead the minds of men astray in 
regard to the true character of the God 
wh^om these persons worshipped. The 
Vulgate readers it blasphemy. So also it 
is rendered in the Greek — pXaaijmfoiv, 
The intention was, that their God was to 
be acknowledged as a God of eminent 
power and rank. It does not appear that 
Nebuchadnezzar meant that he should he 
regarded as the only true God, but he 
was willing, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing notions of idolatry, that he should 
take his place among the gods, and a 
most honoured place. ^ S%aU he cut in 
pieces. Marg., made. This was a spe- 
cies of punishment that was common in 
many ancient nations. Gesenius. IT And 
their homes shall he made a dunghill. 
Comp. 2 Kings x. 27. The idea is, that 
the utmost possible dishonour and con- 
tempt should be placed on their houses 




there is no other God that can de- 
liver after this sort. 

30 f Then the king a promoted 

hy devoting them to the most vile and 
offensive uses. IT Because there is no other 
God that can deliver after this sort. He 
does not say that there was no other god 
at allj for his mind had not yet reached 
this conclusion, but there was no other 
one who had equal power with the Ood 
of the Hebrew^. He had seen a manifes- 
tation of his power in the preservation of 
the three Hebrews, such as no other god 
had ever exhibited, and he was willing 
to admit that in this respect he surpassed 
all other divinities. 

3b, Then the kin^f promoted Shadmcli^ 
Ac. Marg., made to prosper. The 
Chaldee means no more than made to 
prosper. Whether he restored them to 
their former places, or to higher honours, 
does not appear. There would be, how- 
ever, nothing inconsistent with his usual 
course in supposing that he raised them 
to more exalted stations. H In the pro- 
vince of Malylon. See Notes on ch. ii. 


Shadrach, Meshaeli, and Abed-nego, 
in the province of Babylon. 

^7nade to prosper. 

49. Tho Greek and the Arabic add here, 
“And he counted them worthy to preside 
over all the Jews that were in his king- 
dom.” But nothing of this is found in 
the Chaldee, and it is not known by 
whom this addition was made. 

In the Vulgate and the Greek versions, 
and in some of the critical editions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures (Walton, Hahn, Ac.}, 
the three first verses of the following 
chapter are subjoined to this. It is well 
known that the divisions of the chapters 
are of no authority, but it is clear that 
these verses belong more appropriately 
to the following chapter than to this, as 
the reason there assigned by the mon- 
arch for the proclamation is what occurred 
to himself, (ver. 2,) rather than what he 
had witnessed in others. The division, 
therefore, ■which is made in our com- 
mon version of the Bible, and in the 
Syriac and the Arabic, is the correct 
one. 


PBA.CTICAL BEMARKS. 

I. The instance recorded in this chapter (vs. l-~ 7,) is not improbably the first case 'which 
ever oeeurreii in the world, of an attempt to produce in idolatrous worship by penal 

statute. It has, however, been afonndantly imitated since, alike in the heathen and in the 
nominally Christian world. There are no portions of history more interesting than those which 
describe the progress of religious liberty j the various steps which have been taken to reach the 
result which has now been arrived at, and to settle the principles which arc now regarded as 
the true ones. Between the vic'vfs which were formerly entertained, and which are still enter- 
tained in many countries, and those ■which constitute the Protestant notions on the subject, 
there is a greater difference than there is in regard to civil rights between the views which pre- 
vail under an Oriental despotism, and the most enlarged and enlightened notions of civil free- 
dom. Tho vie'ws which have prevailed on the subject are the follo'wing : — 1. The yeneraZ doc- 
trine among the heathen has been, that there were many gods in heaven and earth, and that 
all were entitled to reverence. One nation was supposed to .have as good a right to worship its 
own gods as another, and it was regarded as at least an act of courtesy to show respect to tho 
gods that any nation adored, in the same way as respect would be shown to the sovereigns who 
presided over them. Kenee the gods of all nations could be consistently introduced into the 
Pantheon at Home; hence there -were few attempts iopj'oselyU among the heathen ; and hence 
it was not common to persecute those who worshipped other gods. Persecution of idolaters hy 
those who were idolaters, was, therefore, rarely known among the heathen, and toleration ■was 
not contrary to the views which prevailed, provided the ^is of the country were recognized. 
In ancient Chaldee, Assyria, Greece, and Home in the earliest ages, persecution was rare, and tho 
toleration of other forms of religion was usual. 2. The views 'wdneh have prevailed lead- 
ing to persecution, and which are a violation, as we suppose, of all just notions of liberty 
on the subject of religion, are tbe following; (a) Those among the heathen ■which, as in 
the ease of Nebuchadnezzar, require nZZ to worship a particular god that should he set up. 
In such a case, it is clear that while all who were fdotafers, and who supposed that all the 
gods ■worshipped by others should be respected, could render homage; it is also clear that 
those who regarded all idols as false gods, and believed that 7ione of them ought to be wor- 
shipped, could 7iot comply with the command. Such was the case with the .Tews ■^vho ■were 
in Babylon (vs. 8 — 18,) for supi^osing that there was hut one God, it was plain that they could 
not render homage to any other. While, therefore, every idolater could render homage to any 
Mol, the Hebrew could render homage to nme. (6) The views among the heathen prohibiting 
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the exerd5?e of a certain kind of religion, . According to the prevailing views, no mode of reli« 
gion. conld he tolerated which would maintain that all the gods that were worshipped were 
false, lleligioii w?e4 supposed to he identified with the hAst interests of the state, and was 
recognized by the laws, and protected by the laws, To deny the claim, therefore, of any and 
of all the gods that were worshipped; to maintain that all were false alike; to call on men to 
forsake their idols, anti to embrace a new religion — all this was regarded as an attack on the 
state. Tills was llie attitude which chnstianity assumed towards the religions of theKoman 
em]dro, and it was this which led to the fiery persecutions which prevailed there. While Home 
could consistently tolerate any form of idolatry that would recognize the religion established 
by the state, it could not tolerate a system which maintained that all idolatry was wrong. It 
would allow another god to be placed in the Pantheon, but it could notrecognizc asystem which 
would remove every god from that tem])lo, Christianity, then, made war on the system of 
idolatry that prevailed in the Iloman empire in two respects; in proclaiming a purer religion, 
denouncing ail the corruptions which ididatiry had engendered, and ■which it countenanced ; 
and ill denying altogether that the gods which were worshipped were true gods — thus arraying 
itself against the laws, the priesthoixl, the venerable institutions, and all the passions and pre- 
judices of the people. These views may be thus summed up: (u) all the gods worshipped by 
others were to be recognized; (Z;)new ones might be introduced by authority of the state; 
(c)the gods which the state approved and acknowledged, were to be honoured by all; 
any persons denied their existence, and their claims to homage, they were to be treated as 
enemies of the state. It was on tliis last principle that persecutions ever arose under the 
heathen forms of religion. Intidels, indeed, have been accustomed to charge Christianity 
with all the persecutions on account of religion, and to speak in high terms of “the mild 
tolerance of the ancient heal hens;” of “the universal toleration of polytheism of “ the Ho- 
man princes beholding without concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in peace un- 
der their gentle sway.” Gibbon. But it should be remembered that pagan nations rcci^uired of 
every citizen conformity to their national idolatries. When this was refused, persecution arose as 
a matter of course. Stilpo w'as banished from Athens for affirming that the statue of Mineiwa 
in the citiuiel w^as no divinity, but only the work of the chisel of Phidias. Protagoras received 
a similar punishment for this sentence; “Whether there be gods or not, I have nothing to 
offer.” Proclieus, and his pupil Socrates, suffered death/or opinions at variance with the estab- 
li.shed idolatry of Athens. Alcibiadcs and JSschylus narrowly escaped a like end for a similar 
cause. Cicero lays it down as a principle of legMatiou entirely conformable to the laws of the 
Homan state, that “ no man shall have separate gods for himself; and no man shall worship by 
him.seif new or foreign gods, unless they have been publicly acknowledged by the' laws of the 
state.” De Logibus, iJ. 8. Julius Paulus, the Roman civilian, gives the following as a leading 
feature of the Homan law : “ Those who introduced new religions, or such as were unknown in 
their tendency and nature, by which the minds of men might be agitated, •vi^ere degraded, if they 
belonged to the higher ranks, and if they were in a lower state, were punished with death,” 
See Mcllvame’s Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, pp. 427 — 429. (e) The attempts 

mnde to produce conformity in countries where the Christian system has prevailed. In such 
countries, as among the heathen, it has been supposed that religion is an important auxiliary 
to the purposes of the state, and that it is proper that the state should not oitlj' protect it, but 
rerfulate it. It has claimed the right, therefore, to prescribe the form of religion which shall 
prevail ; to reciuire conformity to that, and to punish all who did not conform to the established 
mode of worship. This attempt to produce conformity has led to most of the persecutions of 
modern times. 3. The principles which have been settled by the discussions and agitations of past 
times, and which are recognized in all countries where there are any just views of religious liberty, 
and which are destined yet to be universally recognized, are the following: (a) There is to be, 
on the subject of religion, perfect liberty to worship God in the manner that'shaH be most in 
accordance with the views of the individual himself, provided in doing it he does not interfere 
wdth the rights, or disturb the ivorship of others. It is not merely that men are to be tolerated 
in the exercise of their religion — for the word ioZerafe would seem to imply tliat the state had 
some right of control in the matter — ^hut the tme word to express the idea is tiberiy. (6) The 
stale is to protict all in the enjoyment of these equal rights. Its authority does not go beyond 
this; its duty demands this. These two principles compose all that are required on the subject 
of religious liberty. I'hey have been in our ■world, however, principles of slow growth. They 
were unknown in Greece — for Socrates died because they were not understoed ; they ■were 
unknown in Home — for the state claimed the power to determine what gods should be 
admitted into the Pantheon ; they were unknown even in Judea — for a national or state reli- 
gion was establisht'd there ; they were unknown in Bahylon — for the monarch there claimed, 
the right of enforcing contbrmity to the national religion; they were unknoAvn in Europe in 
the middle ages — for all the horrors of the inquisition grew out of the fact that they were not 
understood ; they arc unknown in Turkey, and China, and Persia — for the state regards reli- 
gion as under its control. The doctrine of entire freedom in religion ; of jierfect liberty to ivoraliip 
Gixi according to our own views of right, is the last point wkichsocieiy 4* to reach in this dircdimi. 
it i.s impossible to conceive that there is to he anything beyond this which mankind are to 
desire in the pro.gress towards the perfection of the social organization ; and when this shall bo 
everywhere reached, the affairs of the world 'will he placed on a permanent f<;oting. 

IL In the spirit evinced bj the three young men, and the answer which they gave, when 
accused of not worshipping the image, and when threatened with a horrid death, we have a 
beautiful illustration of the nature and value of the rdigim of principle, vs. 12-— IS. To enable us 
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to see the force of this example, and to appreciate its value, we are to rememher that these 
were yet comparatively young men ; that they were captives in a distant land ; that they had 
no powerful friends at court; that they had had, compared with what we now have, few advan- 
tages of instniction ; that they were threatened with a most hon-id death ; and that they bad 
nothing of a worldly nature to hope for by refusing compliance with the king’s commands. 
This instance is of value to us, Iwcanse it is not only import ant. to have relimfm, but to have the 
best hind of r00mi ; and it is doubtless in order that we wai/ have this, that such cxamp]<?s 
are set l}etbro us in the scriptures. In regard to thi.« land of religion, there are three inquiries 
which would present themselves: on what is it founded? what will it lead us to do? and what 
is its value? (1) It is founded mainly ou tw'o things: an intelligent view of duty, and fixed 
principle, (a) An intelligent view of duty ; an acquaintance with what is right, and what is 
wrong. These young men had made up their minds intelligently, that it was right to worship 
Ood, and that it was wrong to render homage to an idol. This w'aa not ohsUnacy, Obstinacy 
exists where a man has made up his mind, and resolves to act, without any good reason, or 
without an intelligent view of what is right or wrong, and -where he adheres to his purpose not 
because it is right, hut from the infiuenee of mere will. The religion of principle is always 
found wheivi ttieKi is m intelligent view of W'hat is right, and a man can give a for what 

he does, (h) This religion is founded on a determination to do what is right, and not to do 
what is wrong. The question is not what is expedient, or popular, or honourable, or lucfatiTe, 
or pleasant, hilt what is right. (2) "What will such a rtdigion lead us to do? This question 
may l>e answercid by a reference to the case before us, and it will bo found that it -will lead us to do 
these things; (a) To do our duty without being solicitous or anxious about the results, ver. 16. 
(h) To put confidence in Ood, feeling that if lie pleases, he can protect us from danger, ver. IT. 
(C) To do our duty, whatever may he the consetyiences— whether he protects tis or not ver. IS. 
(3) What is the value of this kind of religion? («) Itistho only kind in which there is any fixed and 
certain standard. If a man regulates his opinions and conduct from expediency , or from respect 
to the opinions of others, or from feeling, or from popular impulses, there is no standard ; there 
is nothing settled or definite. Kow one thing is popular, now another: to-day the feelings may 
prompt to one thing, to-morrow to another ; at one time expediency will suggest one course, 
at another a different coarse. (6) It is the only kind of religion on which reliance can bo 
placed. In endeavouring to spread the gospel; to meet the evils which are in the world: to 
promote the cause of temperance, chastity, liberty, truth, and peace, the only thing on which 
permanent reliance can be placed is the religion of principle. And (c) it is the only religion 
which is certainly genuine. A man may see much poetic beauty in religion ; he may have much 
of the religion of sentiment; he may aiimire tied in the grandeur of his works; he may have 
warm feelings easily enkindled on the subject of religion, and may even -weep at tho foot of the 
cross in view of the wrongs and "woes that the Saviour endured ; he may he impressed with tlio 
forms, and pomp, and splendour of gorgeous ivorship, and still have no genuine repentance for 
his sins, no saving faith in the Kedeemcr, no real love to God. 

III. Wc have in this chapter (vs. 19— -23,) an affecting case of an attempt to punish men for 
holding certain ordnions, and for acting in conformity with them. When we readof an instanco 
of persecution life this, it oronrs to us to ask the following questions:— -What is persecution ? 
wiiy has it been permitted by God ? and w'hat effects have followed from it ? (1) What is persecu- 
i 1 i tion ? Itia pain inflicted, or some loss, or disadvantage in person, family, or office, on account 

of holding certain opinions. It has had ttao objects; one to punish men for holding certain opi- 
; f nions, as if the persecutor had a right to regard this as an offence against tlie state; and tho 

» * other a professed view to reclaim those -who are made to suffer, and to save their souls, In 

regard to tho pain or sufering in-voUad in persecution, it is not material what kind of pain Is 
inflicted in order to constitute persecution. Jny bodily suffering ; any deprivation of comfort ; 
any exclusion from office ; any holding up of one to public reproach ; or any form of ridicule, 
constitutes the essence of persecution. It may be added, that not a few of the inventions most 
distingvnshed for inflicting pain, and known as refinements of cruelty, have been originated in 
time.'? of persecution, and would propably have been unkno-wn if it had not been for the pur- 
pose of restraining men from tho free exercise of religiocis opinions. QTie Inquisition has been 
most eminent in this; and within the avails of that dreaded institution, it is probable that 
human ingenuity has been exhaust(d in devising the most refined modes of inflicting torture 
on the human frame. (2) Why has this heon permitted? Among the reasons -why it has been 
permitted, may be the following : (a) To show the power and reality of religion. It seemed 
desirable to subject it to aU kinds of trial, in order to show that its existence could not be ac- 
counted for except on tho supposition that it is from Ood. If men had never been called on to 
suffer ou account of religion, it W'ouki have been easy for the enemy of religion to allege that 
there w'as little evidence that it was genuine, or was of value, for it had never been tried. 
Cenip. Job i. 9—11. As it is, it has been snbjccted to every fawn of trial which wicked men could 
devise, and has shown itself to be adapted to meet tliem all. The work of the martyrs has been 
well done ; and religion in the times of martyrdom has shown itself to be all that it is desirablo 
it should be. (I»)ln order to promote its spread in the world. ‘The blood of the niartyrs 
has been tlie seed of the church,* and it is probable that religion in past times has owed much 
of its purity, andofita diffusion, to the fact that it has been persecuted. (c)To fit the sufferers 
for an exalted place in heaven. They who have suffered persecution needed trials as well as 
othei’S, for all Christians need them — and theirs came in this form, t^ome of the moat lovely 
Christian character have been brought out in connection -ivilh perseoutioh, and some 
of the most triumpteint exhibitions of preparation for heaven have been made at the stake. 
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iZ) What have been the elTeets of persecution? <a) It has been the settled point that the Chris- 
tian rcHirion cannot ]>e do^troj’ed by persecution. There is no power to be brought against it 
, TO ore iniglity than, for example, was that of the Koman empire; and it is impossible to conceive 
ihaf. {here shouirt bf‘ greater reiiueraents of cruelty than have been employed. (?))The effect 
has been to diffuse the religion which has been persecuted. , The manuei* in which thii sufferings 
inffieted havel'Cen endured, has shov?ti tbatthcro is reality and power in it. It is also a law of 
human nature to sympa/hm'. Wsith tJie wrongctl and the oppressed, and we insensibly learn to 
transfer tlui sympathy which we have for these persons to their opinions. When we see one 
who is wroHyed, vtg soon llud our hearts heating in unison with his, and soon find ourselves 
taking sales with him in everything. 

I V. IVc have in this chaptor (vs. 2-i — ^27,) an instructive illustration of the protection which 
Clod affords his people in times eff trial. These men were thrown into the furnace on account 
of their obodifmee to God, and their i-efttsal to do that which they knew he would not approve. 
The result showed, by a most manifest miracle, that they were right in the course which they 
tcKJk, and their conduct w'jis the occasion of furnishing a most striking proof of the wisdom of 
trusting in God in the laithful performance of duty, irrespective of consequences. Similar 
illustrations were furnished in the ease of Pmiiel in the lion’s den, {ch. vi, IG — 22,) and of Peter, 
{AgIh xii. 1 — 10.) But a question of much interest arises here, which is, What kind of protection 
may lae look for now ? (1) There are numerous made to the righteous -of every age and 
■#xniutry. They are not promises indeed of miracidoits interference, but they are promises of 
«.n interposition of some kmd in their behalf, which will show that “it is not a vain thing 
to serve God.” Among them, are those recorded in the following places : — 2 Chron. xvi. 9 ; 
3?s. iva o, V. 12, xv. 1 — 5,” xxxTii.ff — 10, 17 — 20, ol — iO, Iviii. 11, Ixxxiv. 11, xcii. 12 — 15, xcvii. 11, 
•cxii. 1 — o; ProT. iii. 3, 4, 31 — 35, x. 2, 3, G — 9, 25 — 30, xiii. G — 21, 22, xiv. 30 — 34, xvi. 8, xx. 7, 
xxi. 21 ; Isa. xxxii. 17, xxxiii. 15, 10; Matt, vi.33; 1 Tim.iv. 8, 9, vi. 6; 1 Pet. iii. 10 — 13; John 
xii. 20; Bx. xx. 5, G; Ps. ix. 9, 10, xxiii. 4, xlvi, 1, Iv. 22; Isa. liv. 7, 8; Matt. v. 4; Job v. 19. 
<2) In regard to the hind of interpo?;ition that we may look for now, dr the nature of the favours 
implied in these promises, it may be observed: (a) That we are not to look for any miraculous 
interpositions in our favour, (d) We are not to expect that there will ho on earth an exad; 
adjustment of the divine dealings according to the de.serts of all persons, or according to the prin- 
■cipkiS of a competed moral government, when there will be a perfect system of rewards and 
punishments, (c) We are not to expect that there will be such, manifest and open rewards of 
obedience, and such direct and constant benefits resulting firom religion in this world, a-s to lead 
men yierely from these to serve and worship Ood. If religion were always attended with pros- 
perity ; if the righteous were never persecuted, were never poor, or were never bereaved, multi- 
tudes would b.o induced to hccomo. religious, as many followed the Saviour, ‘not because they 
saw the miracles, but becau.se they did eat of the loaves and fishe.s, and were filled,’ John vi. 26. 
While, tlierelbre, in the divine administration here it is proper that there should be so many 
and so marked interpositions in fixvour of the good as to show that God is the friend of his peo- 
ple, it is not proper tha.t there should lie so many that men would be induced to engage in his 
.'service for the love of the reward rather than for the sake of the servicQ itself; b<*cause they are 
to be happy, rather than becau.se they love virtue. It may be expected, therefore, that while 
the general course of the divine administration will be iu favour of virtue, there may be much 
intormingled with this that will appear to be of a contrary kind; much that will be fitted to 
test the faith of the people of God, and to show that they love his scrvi(^e for its own sake. 

V. We have in v.s. 2S — 30, a striking instance of the effect which an adherence to principle 
will, produce on the minds of worldly and wicked men. Such men have no Zone for religion, 
but they can see that a certain course accords with the views which are professedly held, and 
that it imlicates high integrity. They can see that firmness and consistency are worthy of 
commendation and reward. They can see, as Kebuchadnezzar did in this case, that such a 
course will secure the divine favour, and they will be disposed to honour it on that account. 
;Vor a time, a tortuous cour.ss may seem to prosper, hut in the end, solid fame, high rewards, 
honourable offices, and a grateful reanembranoe after death, follow in the path, of strict integrity 
iind unbending virtue. 


C^JAPTER IV. 


^ 1. AUTHEXTICITV OP THE CHAPTEE. 

To the authenticity of this chapter, as to the preceding, objections and difficulties have boca 
urged, sufficient in the view of the objectors to destroy its credibility as a historical narrative. 
Tho.^se object, ion.s, which may be semi at length in Berthoidt, (pp.70 — 72, 285 — 309,) Bleek, (Theol. 
Zeitocrift. Dritte.s Heft, 268, seq,.) and Eichhorn (Einlei. iv. 471, seq.,) relate mainly to two 
jwints: those deriveil from ihe want of historical proofs to confirm the narrative; and those 
derived from its alleged intrinsic improbability. 
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I. The ibnner of ihcse, iJorived fcom the -want of historic confirmation of the truth of th© 
narratiTO, are summarily the jfcllowing: (l)That the historical books of the Old 'Testament 
give no intimation that these remarkable things happened to NebuchadneKzar, that ho was 
deranged, and driven from his throne, and made to dwell under the open heaven with the beasts 
of the field— an omission which, it is said, we cannot suppose would have occurred if these things 
had happened, since the Hebrew writers, on account of the wrongs which Kebuchadnezzar had 
done to their nation, would have certainly seized on sxurh facts as a demonstration of the divine 
displeasure against hhn. fi) There is no record of these events among the heathen writers of 
antiquity ; no writer among the Greeks, or other nations, ever having mentioned them. (3) 1 1 
is equally remarkable that Josephus, in his narrative of the sickness of Nebuchadnezzar, makes 
no allusion to any knowledge of this among other nations, and show’s that he derived bis mfor- 
mation only from the sacred books of his own peQ]ile. (4) It is acknowledged by Origen and 
Jerome that they could find no historical gi'ounds for the truth of this account. (5) if those 
things had occarred, as here related, they would not have been thus conceuI<?d, for the king 
himself took all possible measures by the edkt referred to in this chapter, to make them knowmy 
and to make a permanent record of them. Howr could it have happened that all knowledge 
would have been lost if they had thus occurred? (d) If the edict was lost, how was it ever 
recovered again? When, and where, and by whom, was it found ? _ If actually issued, it was de- 
BigUed to make the case known throughout the empire. Why did it fail of producing that effect 
so as not to have been forgotten? If it was lost, how'- was the event known ? And if it was 
lost, how could it have been recovered and recorded by the author of this book ? Comp. Ber» 
tholdt, p. 298. 

To these objections, it may he replied, (1> That the silence of the historical books of the Old 
Testament furnishes no well-founded objection to what is said in this chapter, for none of them 
pretend to bring down the history of Nebuchadnezzar to the close of his life, or to this period of 
his life. The hw>ks of Kings and of Chronicles mention his invasion of the land of Palestin© 
and of Egypt; they rt^cord the fact of his carrying away the children of Israel to Babylon, but 
they do not proftiss to make any record of what occurred to Mm after that, nor of the close of 
his life. The second book of Chronicles closes with an account of the removal of the Jewa t© 
Babylon, and the carrying away of the sacred vessels of the temple, and the burning of the 
temple, and the destruction of the city, but does not relate the history of Nebuchadnezzar 
any farther. 2 Chron. xxxvi. The silence of the book cannot, therefore, be alleged as on 
argument again.st anything that may be said to have occurred after that. As the history 
doses there; as the design was to give a record of Jewish affairs to the carrying away to.Baby- 
lon, and not a history of Nebuchadnezzar as such, there is no ground of objection furnished 
■fey this silence in regard to anything that might be said to have occurred to Nebuchadnezzar 
subsequently to this iu his own kingdom. 

In regard to profiine ^vTiters, also, nothing can be argued as to the improbability of the 
account mentioned hero from their silence on the subject. It Is not remarkable that in the 
few fragments which arc found in their writings respecting the kings and empires of the East, 
an occurrence of this kind should have been omitted. The general worthlessness or want of 
value of the historkal writings of the Greeks in respect to foreign nations, from which we 
derive most of our knowledge of those nations, is now generally admitted, and is expressly 
maintained by Niebuhr, and by Sclosser (see Hengstenberg, 3)k Authentic des Daniel, p. 101):, 
Slid most of these writers make no allusion at all to Nebuehadnezziur. Even Herodotus, who 
ti uveiled. into the Ejujt, and 'Who collected all he could of the liistory of the world, makes no 
mention whatever of a conqueror so illustrious as Nebuchadnezzar, How could it be expected 
that when they have omitted all notice of his conquests; of the great events under him, 
■which exerted so important an effect on the world, there should have been a record of 
an occurrence like that referred to in this chapter — an occurrence that seems to have ex- 
erted no infiueneo whatever on the foreign relations of the empire ? It is remarkable that 
Josephus, wdio sefarched for all that he could find to illustrate the literature and history of the 
Chaldees, says (Ant. B. x. eh. xi.§ 1,) that he could find only the following “ histories as all 
that he had met with concerning this king: Berosus, in the third book of Ins Chaldaic history? 
Philostratus, in the history of Judea and of the Phoenicians, who only mentions him in respect 
to his siege of Tyre ; the Indian history of Mega.sthencs— ’I rot/fd— In which the only tact 'which 
is mentioned of him. is that he plundered Bybia and Iberia ; and the Ihbrsian history of Diodes, 
in which there occurs but one solitary reference to Nebuchadnezzar.’' To tbese^he adds, iii 
his -ft’ork against Appian (B. i. 20,) a reference to the “ Archives of the Phamicians,” in which 
it is saxtl that “ he conquered Syria and Phsenicia.” Berosus is the oiily one who pretends to 
give any extended account of Mm. See Ant. B. x. ch.xj.g 1. Ail these authorities mentioned by 
Josephus, therefore, except Berosus, may be set aside, since they have made no allusion to many 
undeniable facts in the life of Nebuchadnezzar, and, therefore, the events referred to in this 
chapter may have occurred, though they have not related them. U hero remain two authors 
who have noticed Nebuchadnezzar at greater length, Abydenus and Berosus. Abydenus was 
a Greek who lived 2G8 B. C. He wrote, in Greek, an historical account of the fhaldeans, Baby- 
lonians, and Assyrians, only a few fragments of whkh have been preserved bv I'lusebius. Cyrill, 
and fcynceJlus. Berosus was a Ghaldean, and was a priest in the temple of *BcIus, in (he timo 
of Alexander, and having learned of the Macedonians the Greek languaae.he -went to Greece, 
and opened a school of astronomy and astrology in the island of Cos, wBore his productions 
acquired for him great fame wdth the Athenians. Abydenus ivas liis pupil. Berosus wrote three 
books relative to the history of the Chaldeansj of ■which only some fragments are preserved 
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Josepliiii!! and Euscloius. As a prlo.st of Belas he possesscjcl every advantage which could he 
desmjfl for obtainiri!^ a knowhMige of the Chaldeahs, and If his work had hem preserved it 
would doubtless be of great- value. Both these writers professedly derived their knowledge 
from the traditions of the Chaldeans, and lx>th should he regarded as good authority, 

Berosus is adduced by Josephus to confirm the truth of the historical records in the Old I’es* 
tament. He mentions, according to Josephus, the deluge.in the time of Noah, and the account 
of the resting of the ark on one of the mountains of Armen.ia. He gives a catalogue of the 
descendants of Noah, and “at length comes down to Nabolasscr, who was king of Babylon and 
of the Chaldeans.” He then mentions the expedition of his son, Nebuchodonosor (Nebuchad* 
nezzar), against the Egyptians; the capture of Jerusalem; the burning of the temple; and the 
removal of the Jews to Babylon. He then mentions the manner in which Nebuchadnezzar 
succeeded to the throne ; the way in which he distrihutod his captives in various parts of Baby- 
lonia; his adorning of the temple of Belua; his rebuilding the old city of Babylon, and the 
building of another city on the other side of the river; his adding a nevf palace to that whi(!h 
his father had built; and the fact that this palace was finished in fifteen days. After these 
statenicnts re.specting his conquests and the magnificence of his capital, Berosus gives the 
following narrative : “ Nebuchodono.sor, after he had begun to build the forementioned wall, fell 
sick — Efiirtcroiv £ 1 $ dp/Jwciay-— and departed this life— ^e7>?XXa^aro rdi/ 0iov ” — [a phrase meaning 
to die, see Passow on the word jucruXXnccrca] “ when he had reigned forty-three years, whereupon 
his son, Evil-Merodach, obtained the kingdom,” Josephus against Apion, B. 1. g 20. Now this 
narrative is remarkable, and goes in fact to confirm the statement in Daniel in two respects : 
(a) It is manifest that Berosus here refers to some sickness in the case of Nebuchadnezzar that 
was unusual, and that probabb' preceded, for a considerable time, his death. This appears 
from the fact, that in the case of the, other monarchs whom he mentions in immediate connec- 
tion with this narrative, no sickness is alluded to as preceding their death. This is the case 
with respect to Neriglissor and Nabounediis — successors of Nebuchadnezzar. See Jos. against 
Ap. i. 20. There is no improbability in supposing that 'what Berosus here calls sicJcne.^s^ is the 
same which is referred to in the chapter before us- Berosus, himself a Chaldean, might not be 
desirous of stating all the facts about a monarch of his own country so di.stingulshed, and might 
not be willing to state all that he knew about his being deprived of reason, and about the 
manner in which he was treated, and yet what occurred to him was so remarkable, and was so 
well known, that there seemed to lie a necessity of alluding to it in some way; and this he did 
in the most general manner possible. If this were his object, also, he would not be likely to 
^ mention the fact that he was restored again, to the throne. He would endeavour to make it 
appear as an ordinary event — a sickness which preceded death — as it may have been the fact 
that he never w^as wholly restored so far as to ijo in perfect health, (h) This statement of Be- 
rosus accords, in respect to fime, remarkably -with that in Daniel. Both accounts agree that 
the siekne.ss oceurred after he had built Babylon, and towards the clo.se of his reign. 

The other author which is referred to, is Abydenus. The record which he makes is preserved 
by Eusebiu.s, pra?p, Evang. ix. 41, and Chrontcfm ArmenO’latinum, I. p. 59, and is in the fol- 
lowing words ; ysrd ravra (5s, Xcyerai nfids XaXSatwtff u>f dva^ag eirl ra /^aathi'ia, KaratxXs- 
^eirj Ssw Sreca dfi, ^Ssyldgsfos i5s slrrsu* ovrog syw Na/i^owaJpouopoj, o Ba^vXtdviot^ t)jv 
yiXXoveeap iylv ttpoayyiWoi av{i(popilu, rfiv ore BqXof s/xdj npoyovo^, {jrs ^a<xi\ua BJjXrty 
dnoTpSlpai MoipOi neio-at da^svovotv JJcptrTjs ijfiLOVog^ roTcn viitripoiai 6aipo<n Xps<^y^^os 
avpyaxoicfw ind^a di ^ovXocrvifijpy ov Srj awainos. sarat Mrj6r}s,f rd ^Aaovpiou avXaya' (wj elSe 
fjLLv iTp6(T^£p n Sowat rorj noXtijras^ Xdpi'06iv nva^ 1} ^dXaacav dgde^apevrjv ^ dicrnocai 
TtpQppL^ov )} pitv dXXag oSovg arpapkvTa (pepsa^ai Sid rfig ep^yov^ 'iva ovte aerrsa, ovrs itdrog 
dv'Sptonoiv^ <5e v6pou txovai Kai opvidcg TtXd^ovTai^ tv re nkrpriai koI x^pSSpnoL povvov 

aX'tipEvov* F.yi TS, irplv fit’s voov ffaXca^ai ravra^ tsXeos dydi'OVQg KVprjoai. *0 yhp Sssarriaag 
Ttapaxp^ya npduiaro. This pa.s.sage is so remarkable, that I annex a translation of it, as I find 
it in Prof. Stuart’s veork on Daniel, p. 122: “After these thing, s,” [his conquests which the 
writer had before referred to,] “ as it’ is said by the ChaldeanvS, having ascended his palace, he 
was .seized by some god, and speaking aloud, he said: ‘T, Nebuchadnezzar, 0 Babylonians, 
forctel your futm-c calamity, which neither Belus, my ancestor, nor queen Belis, cun persuade 
the destinies to avert. A Persian mnU will come, employing y'our owm divinities as his aux- 
iliaries; and he will impose servitude [upon you]. His coiuljutor will ho the Medc-^ who is the 
boast of the Assyrians. Would that, before he places my citizens in such a condition, some 
Charyhdis or gulf might sw'allow him up with utter destruction 1 Or that, turned in a different 
direction, he might roam in the desert (where are neither cities, nor footsteps of man, but wild 
ben.sts find pasturage, and the birds wander.) being there hemmed in by rocks and ravines! 
3lay it be my lot to attain to a better end, before such things come into his mind!’ Having 
uttered this prediction, ho forthwith disappeared.” This passage so strongly resembles the 
account in Daniel iv., that even Bertholdt (p. 296) admits that it is identical— W<;nifi!fic/i----with 
it, though he .still maintains, that although it refers to mental derangement, it does nothing 
to confirm the account of his being made to live with wild beasts, eating grass, and being 
restored again to bis tlirone. The points, of agreement in the aewunt of Abydenus and that 
of Daniel 'are tin/ following: (1) The account of Abydenus, as Bertholdt admits, refers to 
mental derangement. Such a mental derangement, and the power of prophecy, were in the 
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TicTr of the ancients closely connected, or 'were identical, and ■were believed to be produced by 
the overpowering influence of the gods on the soul. The rational powers of the soul were sup- 
posed to be suspended, and the god took entire possession of the body, and through that com- 
municated the knowlcKlgo of future events. Comp. Dale, dc ornculis etlmieorum, p. 17ii- 
Eusebius, Chron. Arm. lat. p. 61. In itself considered, moreover, nothing wonld be more nutural 
than that Nebuchadnezzar, in the malady that came, upon him, or wiicn it was coming upon 
him, would express himself in the manner affirmed by Abydenus respecting the coming of the 
Persian, and the change that would occur to his own kingdom. If the account in Daniel is 
true respecting the predictions which he is said to have uttered concerning coming events (ch. 
ii.), nothing would be more natural than that the mind of the monarch would be filled with 
the anticipation of these events, and that he would give utterance to his anticipations in a 
time of mental excitement. (2) There is a remarkable agreement between Abydenus and 
Daniel in regard to the iimt and the place in which what is said of the king occurred. Accord- 
ing to Abydenus, the prophetic ecataey into which he fell was at the close of all his milit{u*y 
expeditions, and occurred in the same place, and in the same circumstances, which are men- 
tioned in the book of Daniel— upon his palace— apparently as he walked upon the roof, or uijon 
some place where he had a clear view of the surrounding city which he had built— £7rt 
ra liaaiMl'a. (3) The accounts in Abydenus and in Daniel harmonize so far as they relate to 
the God by whom what occurred was produced. In Daniel it is attributed to the true Goil, and 
not to any of the objects of Chaldean worship. 1 1 is remarkable that in Abydenus it is not 
aiscribed to an idol, or to any god worshipped by the Chaldees, but to God simply, as to a 
God that was now known — oreo 6^. It would seem from this that even the 
Chaldee tradition did not attribute what was said by Nebuchadnezzar, or what occurred to 
him, to any of the gods worshipped in Babylon, but to a foreign god, or to one whom they were 
not acmistomed to worship. (4) In the language which Nebuchadnezzar is reported by Abyde- 
mis to have used respecting the return of the Persian king after his conquest, there is a 
remarkable rest^mbliince to what is said in Daniel, showing that, though the language is applied 
to different things in Daniel and in Abydenus, it had a common origin. Thus, in the prophecy 
of Nebuclnvlnezzur, as reported by Abydenus, it is said, ‘may he, returning through other 
ways, be borne through the desert where there are no cities., where there is no path for men, 
where wild beasts graze, and the tbwls live, wandering nhoiit in the midst of rocks and caves.’ 
These consid<;rations sliow that the Chaldean traditions strongly coiTohorate the account here; 
or, that there are things in these traditions which cannot be accounted for except on the sup- 
position of the truth of some such occurrence as that which is here stated in Daniel. The 
sum of the evidence from history is, (a) that veiy few things are knewn of this monarch 
from profane history; (h) that there is nothing in wliat is known of him which makes 
what is here stated improbable; (c) that there are things related of him which har- 
monize with w'hat is here affirmed; and (d) that there are traditions which can be best ex- 
plained by some such supposition as that the record in this chapter is true. 

As to the objection that if the edict •ft'as promulgated it would not bo likely to be lost, or the 
memory of it fade away, it is sufficient to observe that almost all of the edicts, the laws, and the 
statutes of the Assyrian and Chaldean princes have perished with all the other records of tlieir 
history, and almost all the facts pertaining to the personal or the public history of these mon- 
archs are now unknown. It cannot be believed that the few fragments which wo now have 
of their writings are all that were ever composed, and in the thing itself there is no more im- 
probability that t/H.? edict should be lost than, any other, or that though it may have been kept 
by a Hebrew residing among them, it should not have been retained by the Chaldeans thenisclvos. 
As to the question which has been asked, if this were lost how it could have been recovered 
again, it is sufficient to remark that, for anything that appears, it never teas lost in the sense 
that no one had it in his possession. It would xindoubtodly come into the hands of Daniel if 
he wcrei, according to the account in his book, then in Babylon; and it is not probable that so 
remarkable a document would be suffered hy him to be lost. The fact that it was preserved by 
him, Ik all that is needful to answer the questions on that point. It may have been swejifc 
away with other matters in the ruin that came upon the Chaldean records in their own 
country; it has been preserved where it was most important that it should be preserved— in a 
book where it xvouid be to all ages, and in all lands, a signal proof that God reigns over kings, 
and that he has power to humble and abase the proud. 

II. There is a second class of objections to the crediliility of the account in this chapter quite 
distinct from that just noticed. They are bak'd on what ’is alleged to bo the intrinsic improha- 
hiUty that the things which are said to have occurred to Nebuchadnezzar should have happen(?d. 
It cannot be alleged, indeed, that it is incredible that a monarch should become a maniac — for 
the kings of the earth are no more exempt from this tenibhj malady than their subjects ; but 
the objections here referred to relate to the statements respecting the manner in which it is 
said that this monarch was treated, and that he lived during this long period. These 
objections may be briefly noticed, (1) It has been objected, that it is wholly improbable that 
a monarch at the head of such an empire would, if he became incapable of administering 
the affairs of government, be so utterly neglected as the representation here ■would im- 
ply:— that he would be suffered to wander from his palace to live with beasts; to fare as 
tliey fared, and to become in his whole appearance so like a ]x'a.st. It is indeed admitted by 
timse who make tin’s objection, that there is no improbability that the calamity would befall i% 
king as well as other men ; and Wichaelis has remarked that it is even more probable that a mon- 
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arch would he fhuti alBictcd than others, (Anm. Z, Dan, p. 41, Comp. Bcrtholdt, p. 304,) hut it 
is allej.rc<:I that it is wholly irnprohahic that one so high in. office and in power would he treated 
with the utter neglect which is stated here. “Is it credihlo,” says Bcrtholdt, (p. 300—303,) 
“that the royal family, and the royal counsellors, should have shown so little care or concern 
for a monarch who hud come into a state so perfectly helpless ? Would no one have sought 
him out. and hrouglit him buck. If he had wandered so far away? Could he anywhere in the 
opcm plains, and the regions about Babylon, destitute of forests, have oonccaled himself so that 
no one could have found him ? It could only have been by a nuraclc, that one could have wan- 
dered about for so long a time, amidst the dangers which must have befallen him, without 
having been destroyed liy wild Ijcasts, or fulling into some form of irrecovarable ruin. What an 
unwise policy in a ^vemment to exhibit to newly conquered people so dishonourable a 
spectacle!” 

To this objection it may be replied, (a) that its force, as it was formerly urged, may be some- 
’K'hat removed by a correct interpretation, of the chapter, n-nd a more accurate knowledge of the 
disea, sti -whiebA, came upon the king, and of the mauner in. which he was actually treated. Accord- 
ing to some views formerly enter tained respecting the nature of the malady, it would have been 
impossible. I admit, to have dcifended the narrative. In respect to these views, see Notes on 
ver. 23. It ipay appear, from the fair interpretation of the whole narrative, that nothing more 
occurred than was natxiral in the circumstances, (b) The supposition that he was left to wan- 
der without any kind of oversight or guardianship, is entirely gratuitous, and is unauthorized 
by the account which Nebuchadnezzar gives of what occurred. This opinion has been partly 
formed from a false interpretation of the phrase in ver. 36— and my coxinsellors and my lords 
sought unto r/ic,”— as if they had sought him when he was wandering^ with a view to find out 
where he was; whereas the true meaning of that passage is, that after his restoration they 
sought unto him, or applied to him as the head of the empire, as they had formerly done. 
(c) There is some probability from the passage in ver. 15— leave the stump of his roots in the 
earth, even witha band of iron and brass'^’ — that Nebuchadnezzar wu,s secxired in the manner in 
whicli maniacs often have been, and that in his rage he was carefully guarded from all danger 
of injuring himself. See Notes on ver. 15. (c)On the supposition that ho vras not, still there 
might have tjeen all proper care taken to guard him. All that maybe implied when it is said 
that he “ was driven from men, and did cat grass as oxen,” Ac., may have been that this was his 
proficnuty in that state ; that ho had this roving dispesitfion, and was disposed rather to wander 
in fields and groves, than to dwell in the abodes of men ; and that he was driven hy this pro- 
penm'tt/'^ not by men, to leave his palafic, and to take up his residence in parks or groves — any- 
where rather thau in human habitations. This has been not an uncommon propensity with 
maniacs, and there is no improbability in supposing that this was permitted by those who had 
tlie carti of him, us far as was consistent with his sxdety, and with what was due to him as a 
monarch, though his reason wa.s driven from its throne. In the parks attached to the palace ; 
in the large pleasure grounds, that were not improbably stocked with various kinds of animals, 
as a sort of royal menagerie, there is no improbability in supposing that he may have been 
allow'-cd at p'roper and with suitable gxxards, to roam, nor that the fallen and hum- 

bled monarch may ixave found, in comparatively lucid intervals, a degree of pleasant amuse- 
ment in such grounds, nor even that it might be suppo.sed that this would contribxxte to. his 
restoration to health. Nor, on any supposition in regard to these statements, even admitting 
that thex'c was a great degree of criminal inattention on tJto part of Ms friends, woxxld his treat- 
ment have been worse than what has usually occurred in respex’it to the insane, tip to quite a 
recent period, and even now in many civilized lands, the insaxxe have been treated with the 
most gross neglect, and with the severxxst cruelty, even by their friends. Left to wander where 
they chose withoxxt a protector; unshaven and unwtx..shed ; the sport of the idle an<l the 
vicioxxs; tin-own into common jails among felons ; bound with heavy chains to the cold walls 
of dxxngeons; confined in cellars or garrets with no fire in the coldest weather; with insxifil- 
cient clothing, perhaps entirely naked, and in the midst of the most disgusting filth,- -such 
treatment, even in Christiaxi laxids, and by Christian people, may show that in a heathen land, 
five hundred yxxars before the Jjght of Christianity dawned ujxjn the w^orld, it is not viholly in- 
ci-edible that an insane monarch might have been treated in the manner described an 'this 
chapter. If the best friends now may so neglect, or treat xvith such severity, an in.sane son or 
daughter, there is no improbability in supposing, that in an age of comparative barbarism there 
may have been as littk humanity as is implied in this chapter. The following extracts from the 
,Scc‘ond Annual ffeport of the Prison Discipline .Society, {Boston,) will show what has occurred 
in the nineteenth century, in this Chri.stian land, and in the old commonwealth of Mas.sachu- 
setts— -a commonwealth distinguished for morals, and for humane feeling, and will demostrato at 
the sj.ime time that what is hero stated about the monarch of heathen Bal)yloii is not unworthy 
of belief. They r.der to the treatment of lunatics in that commonweal th before the establishment 
of the hospital for the in.sane at Worcester. “ In Massachusetts, by an examination made with 
care, about thirty lunatics have been found in prison. In om^ prison were found three; in an- 
other five ; in .another .'six, and in another ten. It is a source of great complaint with the 
slteriffs and jailers that they must receive such persons, because they have no suitable accom- 
luodaiions for them. Of those last mentioned, one was found in an apartment in which he had 
been nine years. He had a wreath of rags around his body, and another around his neck. 
This was all his clothing. He Inid no bed, chair, or bencb» Two or three rough planks were 
iBtrewed aroxxnd the room; a heap of filthy straw, like the nest of swine, was in the corner. He 
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iocl Imilt a hird’s nest of mud m the Iroa Rrato of his den. Couneotwl wHh his wretched apart- 
ment ^vaR a dark dungeon, having no orifice for the adinispion of light, heat, or air, except the 
iron do<>r;- sahotrt -^wo and a half ifeet gqtiare, opening into it from the prison. The other htna' 
tics in the same prison were scattered abont in di^crent apart tne,nt.s., with thieves and mur- 
datQfn, and persons under arrest, but not yet convicted of guilt. In the prison of five hmatlcs, 
they vfore confined in soparato cells, whk;h were almost dark dtmgeon.s. It was /bfil ■salt attef 
the door was open to see them distinctly, (The ventilation was so incomplete that more than 
one person on entering them lias found the air so fistid as to produce nausea, and almo.st vomit- 
ing. The old straw on which they were laid, and tliei'^ filthy garments, were such as to make 
their insanity more hopeless, and at one time it was not considered within the iirovinee of the 
physician to examine particularly the condition of the lunatics. In these circumstances any 
iinpfovement of their minds could' hardly Be expacted. Ijnstead of having ttiree out of four 
restored to reason, as is the fact in some of the iatotired Iiunatie Asylums, it Ls to he fojm'cl 
that in these circumstances, some who might otherwise he restored ivould become incurahlo. 
and that others might lose their lives, to say nothing of pres(,*nt suffering. In the prison 
in which were six lunatics their condition W'as less wretched. But they were sometimes atV 
annoyance, and sometimes a sport to the convicts; and even the apartment in which the 
females were confined opened into the yard of the men ; there was an injurious intercl tango of 
obscenity and’ profanity lietween them. wMeh was no5 restfanied by the presence of the keeper. 
tit the prison, or house of correctibn, so called, in which ■wore ten lunatics, two were fouiiu' 
about seventy years of age, a male ami female, in the same apartment of an npper sloi'y. The 
female was lying upon a heap of straw under a broken ivindow. The .snow in a severe storm 
W'as beating through the window, and lay upon the strawMiround her wither(;d body, wdncii 
w%as partially covered with a few filthy and Uttered garments. The man ivas lying in the cor- 
ner of the room in a similar situation, except that he was les.s e.xposed to the storm. ^ The* 
former had been in this apartment six, and the latter twenty-one years^. Another l^unatic in 
the same prison was found in a plank apartment of the first story, where he had been cighS 
years. During this time he had never left the rooAi but tvvibe. Tile ctoor of this apartihent 
had not been opened in eighteen months. The food van lurnrdjcd through a small orificcr 
in the door. The room was warmed by no fire: and still the woman of the house sakl ‘/a; buci? 
neeer frvse,^ As he was seen through the orifice of the door, the first (piestioil was. ‘Is tiiat a; 
human being?’ The hair was gone from one side of his head, and his eyes ’ivero like balls of 
fire. In the cellar of the same prison were five lunatics. The windows of this cellar were no 
defmice against the storm, and, as might be supposed, the woman of the house said, ‘ ^^’■e. have 
a sight to do to keep them from freezing.’ There was no fire in this cellar wliich could be felt 
by four of these lunatics. One of the five had a little fire of turf in an apartment of the cellar 
V>y herself. She w'as, however, infuriate, if any one came near her. The womaii was com- 
mitteil to this cellar aoventcen years ago. The apartments ai‘e about six feet by cig'ht. They' 
are made of coarse plank, and have an orifice in the door for the admission of light and air,, 
about six inches by four. The darkness was such iu two of these apartments, that notlun,^ 
could be seen by kwking through the orifice in the door. At the same time there was a poor 
lunatic in each A maii who hiis grown old was committed to one of them in 1810, and bad 
livetl in it .seventeen years. An emaciated female was found in a similar apartment, in the 
dark, without fire, almost without covering, where she had been nearly two years. A coloured 
woman in another, in which she hail been six years; and a miserable man in another, ik' 
which be had been four years.” 

^2)It is asked by Bertholdt as an objection, (p. 301,) whether “it is credible that one who 
had been for so long a time a maniac, W'ould be restored again to the throne; and W'hether the 
government would bo again placed in his hands, without any apprehension that he would 
relapse into the same state? Or whether It can be believed that the lives and fortunes of so 
many millions would be again entrusted to hfs will and power?” To these qne.st ions it may be 
replied ; (a) That if he was re.stored to his reason he Iiad a n'ffJd to the throne, and it might not 
have been a doubtful point whether he should be restored toil or not. (/>)li is probable that 
during that time a rtgmey w’as appointed, and that there W'ould be a hope entertained that 
he woiildbe restored. Undoubtedly during the continuation of this malady, the governinont 
would be, as wa.s the case during the somewhat similar malady of George III. of Great Britain, 
placed in the hands of others, and unless there was a revolution, or an usurpation, he 'would 
be of course restored to his throne on the recovery of his reason, (c) To this it may be added, 
that he was a monarch who had been eminently successful in his conquests ; w'ho had done 
much to enlarge the limits of the emphe, and to adorn the capital ; and that much was to be 
apprehended from the character of his legal successor, ISvil-MerodacB (Hengstenberg 113.) ; aruf 
that if he were displaced, they who were then the chief btficers of the nation had reason to 
suppose that, in accordance with oriental usage on the accession of a new sovereign, they would 
lose their places. 

(3) It has been asked also; as an objection, whether ‘‘it is not to be presumed that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on the supposition that he was restored from so tearful a malady, would not have cm- 
ploywi all the means in his power to suppress the knowledge of it; or whether, if any conmiu- 
meatiou was made in regard to it, pains would not have been taken to give a colouring to the 
account by suppressing the real truth, and by attiibnting the afiliction to some other 
cause?’ Bertholdt, 301. To this it may b® replied.* (a) that if the representation here made of 
the cause of his malady is correct, that it was adivine Judgment on him for his pride, and that 
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Ood^s design in brinj^ing it on him was that he himseXf EiiigM be made known, it is reasonable to 
presume that, on his restoration, there would be such a divine influence on the mind of the 
monarch, as to lead him to make this proclamation, or this public recognition of' the Most High? 
(b) that the edict seems to have been made, hot as a matter Of policy, but under the fresh recoh 
lection of a restoration from so t(UTihle a calamity ; (c) that NehnebadiieKzar seems to have beets 
a man who had a that prompted him to a dedded acknowledgment of divine inter- 

position; (d) that he had a strong religious propensity (comp. eh. iii.), and was ready to make 
any public acknowledgment of that which he regarded asdivine ; and (c) that perhaps he sup- 
posed that, by stating the truth as it actually occurred, a better impression might be made 
than already existed In regard to the nature of the malady* It 7«a?/ have been an object also 
with him to convince his subjects that, although he had been deprived of his reason, he was 
now in fact restored to a sound miiKh 

(4.) Another ground of objection has been urged by Eichhom, Bertholdt, and others, derived 
from the character of the edict. It is said that “ the narrative represents Nebuchadnezzar at 
one time as an orthodox Jew, setting forth his views almost In the very words used in the writ- 
ing.s of the Jews, and which only a JeW Would employ, (see vs. 2, 3, 34 — 37,) and then again as 
a mere idolater, using tlie hiriguage which an idolater w’ould employ, and still acknowltHlging 
the reality of idol gods, vs. 8, 9, IS.” Ifo this it may be readied, that thi.s very circumstance is 
rather a confirmation of the truth of the account than otherwise. It is just such an account 
as we should suppose that a monarch, trained up in idolatry^, and practising it all bis life, and 
yet suddenly, and in this impressive manner, made acquainted with the time God, would be 
likely to give. In an edict published by such a monarch under such circumstance.®, it would 
be strange if there should be no betrayal of the fact that he had been a worshipper of heathen 
gods, nor \VoUld( It be stVattge that when he disclosal his dream to Daniel, asking him to inter- 
pret it, and profes.sing to believe that he was under the influence of in.spiratlon from above, he 
should trace it to the gods in general, vs. 8, 9, IS. And, in like manner, if the thing actually 
occuri'cd, as is related, it would be certain that he numld use such language in describing it as 
an ‘ ortlKylox Jew’ might use. #t is to be remembered that he is represented as obtaining his 
view of what was meant by the vision from Daniel, and nothing is more probable than that he 
would use such language as Dmiiol would have suggested. It could not l>o sitpposcd that Ontf 
who had been an idolater all hi.s litb would soon, efface from his mind all the impressions made 
by the ‘iiablt of idolatry, so that no truces of it would appear in a proclamation on an occasion 
like this; nor could it bo supposed that there would be no recognition of God as the true God, 
Nothing would be more natural than such an intermingling of false notions with the true. 
Indeed, there is in fact scarcely any (ircumstancc in regard to this chapter that lias more the 
air of authenticity, nor could there well be anything more probable in itself, than what Is here 
stated. It is just such an intermingling of truth with falsehood as w'c should expect in a mind 
trained in heathenism, and yet this is a circumstance which would not be likely to oemu* 
to one wiio attempted a forgery, or who endeavored to draw the (.diaracter of a heathen mon- 
arch in such circumstances without authentic materials. If the edict was the work of a Jew', 
he would have been likely to represent its author without any remain.s of heathen i.«m in hIS 
mind; if it w'ere the work of a heathen, there w'ould have been no sucii recognition of the true 
God. If it fe a mere fiction, the artifice is too refined to have been likely to occur, to attempt 
to draw* him in this state of mind, wiiere there w’as an intermingling of* falsehood with truth ; 
of the remains of all his old haltita of thinking, w'ith new and momentous truths that had just 
begun to dawn on has mind. The supposition that will best suit all the circumstances of tbe 
care, and ho liable to the fewest object ions, is, that the account is an unvarnished statement 
of what actually occurred. On the whole subject of the objections to this chapter, tfie rench.'r 
may consult Hengstenberg, Die Authentie des Daniel, pp. 100 — 119. Tor many of the remarks 
here made, I am indebted to that w'ork. Comp, farther the Notes on vs. 25, seq. of the chapter*. 


f 2. ANALYSIS OF THE CHARTER. 

The chapter professes to he an edict published hy Nchuchadnczzar after liis recovery from s 
long period of insanity wiiieh w'as brought upon him' for his pride. The edict was promulgated 
with a view to lead men to acknowledge the true God. It states, in general, that the approach 
of his calamity was made known to him in a dream, which was interpreted hy Daniel ; that bis 
ow'n heart had been lifted up with pride in view of the splendid city w'hich he had built; that 
the predicted malady came suddenly upon him, even W'hile he was indulging in these proud 
reflectioiivs; that he was driven away from the abodes of men, a poor neglected' maniac; that 
he again recovered his reason, and then his throne; and that the God who had thus humbled 
him, and again restored him, w’as the true God, and w'as worthy of universal adoration and 
praise. The edict, therefoi'c, embraces the following part.s ; ' 

I. The reason why it was promulgated — to .slio%v *^to all people, dwelling in all paTts of the 
earth, the great things W'hich the high God had done towards liiiti, vs. 1 — ^3. 

IT. The statement of the fact that he had Imd adream which greatly alarmed him, and which 
none of the Chaldean soothsayers had been able to interpret, vs. 4 — 7. 

ITT. Tbe statement of the dream in full to Daniel, vs. $ — IB. 

XV. The interpretation of the dream by Daniel—predicting the fact that he would become a 
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maniax’-, and vrotild be driven from iiis throne and kingdom, and compeilod to take np his 
abode with the "beasts of the field — a poor neglected outcast, vs. 19 — 20. 

The solemn and faithful counsel of Daniel to him to break off his sins, and to become a 
righteous man, if possibly the torribki calamity might be averted, vor. 27. 

Vl. The fxilfihuent of the prediction of Daniel, IS'chucluidnezKar was •walking on his palace, 
and, in the pride of his heart, sxirveying the great city •which he had huih, and suddenly a 
■voice from heaven addressed him announcing that his kingdom had departed, and his reason 
left him, vs. 28—33. 

"Vll. At the end of the appointed time, bis reason xvas restored, and lie gratefully acknow- 
lalged the divine sovereignty, and was again reinstated on his throne, vs. 34—36. 

Till. For all this he says tJiat he praised the (lod of heaven, for ho had learned that all his 
works are truth, and his ways judgment, and that those who walk in pride he is able to abase, 


^yer,ST.'/: 

1 Nebuciiadaezaar the king, a un- 
to all people, nations, and languages, 
that dwell in all the earth ; Peace 
b be multiplied unto you. 

a c. 3. 4; 6.25-27. blPe.1.2. 

1. JSfehuckadnezzar the kiuff, unto nlll 
peojdef &o. The Syriac here has, *Ne-j 
buehadnezzar the king wrote to all peo- : 
pie,' &c. Many manuscripts in the Chal- 
dee have rh^' — sent, and some have 3D? — 
wrote, but neither of those readings are 
probably genuine, nor arc they necessary. 
The passage is rather a part of the edict 
of the king than a narrative of the author 
of the book, and in such an edict the 
comparatively abrupt style of the present 
reading would be that which would be 
adopted. The Septuagint has inserted 
here a historical statement of the fact 
that Nebuchadnezzar did actually issue 
such an edict: ‘*And Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king, wrote an encyclical epistle-— 
OTiffroX^i^ cyjcxiffXtov-— to all those nations in 
every place, and to the regions, and to all 
the tongues that dwell in all countries, 
generations and generations : * Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king,' " <fcc. But nothing of this 
is in the original, ^i' Unto all people, na- 
tions, and languages that dwell in all the 
earth. That is, people speaking all the 
languages of the earth. Many nations 
were under the sceptre of the king of 
Babylon, but it would seem that he 
designed this ns a general proclamation, 
not only to those who were embraced in 
his empire, but to all the people of the 
world. Such a proclamation would be 
much in accordance with the Oriental 
style. Comp. Notes on eh. lii. 4. f Peaee 
he mnlfiplied nnto pon. This is in aceor- 
daiiee with the usual Oriental salutation. 
Comp. Gen. xliii. 2Z; Judges vl. 23 j 1. 
Sam. XXV. 6; Ps. exxii. 7; Luke x. 6j 


2 cl thought it good to show the 
signs and wonders that the high, 
d G-od hath wrought toward me. 

c It was semtg hefore me. d c. 3. 26- 


Eph, vi. 23 ; 1. Pot. i. 2. This is the salu- 
tation with which one meets another now 
in the Oriental world — the same word still 
being retained, Shalom, or Salam, Tbs 
I idea seemed to be, that every blessing was 
I found in peace, and every evil in conflict 
and war. The expression included the 
I wish that they might be preserved from 
all that would disturb them,* that they 
might be contented, quiet, prosperous, 
and happy. When it is said ^ peace be 
imdHpUed/ the wish is that it might 
abound, or that they might be blessed 
with the numberless mercies which peace 
I produces. 

I 2. J thought it Marg., it was 

seemly hefore me. The marginal reading 
is more in accordance with the original 
— The proper' meaning of the 
Chaldee W'ord — — is to he fair or 

beautiful, and the sense here is that it 
seemed to him to he appropriate or be- 
coming to make this public proclamation. 
It ivas fit and right that Tvhat God had 
done to him should be proclaimed to all 
nations. To shoto the signs mid wonders. 
Signs and wonders as denoting mighty 
miracles, are not unfrequentlj’- connected 
in the Scriptures. Sec Ex. vii. 3 ; Bent, 
iv. 34, xii. 1, xxxiv. 11,* Isa. viii. 18; 
Josh, xxxii. 20. The ivord rendered signs, 
Heb. niK, Chaldee rs*, means properly a 
sign, as something significant, or some- 
thing that points out or designates any- 
thing, as Gen, i. 14, “ Shall be for signs 
and for seasons;" that is, signs of sea- 
sons. Then the word denotes an ensign, 
a military flag, Num. ii. 2 ; then a sign of 




3 How great are iiis signs ! and 
how mighty are his b wonders ! his 
kingdom is an everlasting "king- 
a Be. 4. 84. Ps. 105. 27. He. 2. 4. 


Eometbing past, a tolcen or remembrancer, 
Ex, xiii. i), 16 ; I)eut. vi. 8; then a sign 
of something future, a portent, an omen, 
Isa, viii. 18 ; then a sign or token of what 
is visible, as circumcision, Gen. xvii. 7, 
or the rainbow in the cloud, as a token of 
the covenant which God made with man, 
Gen. ix, 12 j then anything which serves 
as a sign or proof of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, Ex, iii. 12, 1 Sara. ii. 34 j and 
then it refers to anything which is a sign 
or proof of divine power. Dent. iv. 34, vi, 
22, vii. 19, et at The Hebrew word is 
commonly rendered airjnsy but it is also 
rendered iohen, ensigu, miracles. As ap- 
plied to what God does, It seems to be 
used in the sense of anything that is sig- 
nificant of his presence an<l power j any- 
thing that shall manifestly show that what 
occurs is done by him ; anything that is 
beyond human ability, and that makes 
known the being and the perfections of 
God by a direct and extraordinary mani- 
festation. Here the meaning is, that what 
was done in so remarkable a manner, was 
significant of the agency of God; it was 
that which demonstrated that he exists, 
and that showed his greatness. The tvord 
rendered wonders — — ineams properly 
that which is fitted to produce astonish- 
ment, or to lead one to wonder; and is 
applied to miracles as adapted to produce 
that efiect. It refers to that state of mind 
which exists where anything occurs out of 
the ordinary course of nature, or which 
indicates supernatural power. The He- 
brew word rendered wondei-s is often used 
to denote miracles, Ex. iii. 20, vii. 3, xi. 9 ; 
Pout. vi. 22, €t al. The meaning here is, 
that what had occurred was fitted to ex- 
cite amazement, and to lead men to won- 
der at the mighty works of God. ^ That 
the high God, The God who is exalted, 
or lifted ux> ; that is, the God who is above 
all. See ch. iii. 20. It is an appellation 
which would be given to God as the Su- 
preme Being. The Greek translation of 
this verse is, “And now I show unto you 
the deeds — npa^tis — which the great God 
has done unto mo,- for it seemed good to 
me to show to you and your wise men — ” 
rots aoifncTTaiq 

3. Moio great are his signs! How great 


dom, and his dominion from 
generation to generation. 

b Ps. 72. 18 ; 86. 10. Is. 25. 1 : 2S. 29. 
cc.2.44. Ke.ll.lo. d.Tob25.2.' 1 Pc. 4. 11. 


and wonderful are the things by which 
he makes himself known in this manner ! 
The allusion is doubtless to what had oc- 
curred to himself— -the event by which a 
monarch of such state and power bad 
been reduced to a condition so humble. 
With propriety he would regard* this as 
a signal instance of the divine interpo- 
sition, and as adapted to give him an 
exalted view of the supremacy of the 
true God. And hoio mightg are liis won- 
ders ! The wonderful events which he 
does; the things fitted to produce admi- 
ration and astonishment. Corap. Ps. Ixxii. 
IS, Ixxxvi. 10; Isa. xxv. 1. king- 

dom is an everlasting kingdom, Kebu- 
chadnezzar was doubtless led to this re- 
flection by what had occurred to him. 
He, the most mighty monarch then on 
earth, had seen that his throne had no 
stability ; he had seen tha t God had power 
at his will to bring him down from Iris 
: lofty seat, and to transfer bis authority 
; to other hands; and he was naturally led 
to reflect that the throne of God was the 
only one that was stable and permanent. 
He could not but be convinced that God 
reigned over all, and that his kingdom 
was not subject to the vicissitudes which 
occur in the kingdoms of this W'orld. 
There have been few occurrences on the 
earth better adapted to teach this lesson 
than this. *[[ And his dominion is from 
generation to generation. That is, it is 
perpetual. It is not liable to be arrested 
as that of man is, by death ; it does not 
pass over from one family to another as 
an earthly sceptre often does. The same 
sceptre; the same system of laws; the 
same providential arrangements ; the 
same methods of reward and punishment, 
have always existed under his govern- 
ment, and will continue to do so to the 
end of time. There i.s perhaps no more 
sublime view that can bo taken of the 
government of God than this. All earthly 
princes die ; all authority lodged in the 
hands of an earthly monarch is soon with- 
drawn, No one is so mighty that he can 
prolong his own reign ; and no one can 
make his own authority extend to the 
next generation. Earthly governments, 
therefore, however mighty, are of short 
duration ; and history is made up of the 
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4 f I Nebuchadnezzar was at rest 
in mine house, and flourishing in my 
palace : 

5 I saw a dream which made me 
afraid, and the thoughts upon tny bed 



records of a great number of such ad^ 
ministrations, many of them exceedingly 
i)rief, and of very various character. The 
sceptre falls from the hand of the mon- 
arch, never to be resumed by him again •, 
another grasps it to retain it also but a 
little time, and then be passes away. But 
the dominion of God is in all generations 
the same. This generation is under the 
government of the same sovereign who 
reigned when Semiramis or Numa lived ; 
and though the sceptre has long since 
fallen from the hands of Alexander and 
the Csesars, yet the same God, who ruled 
in their age, is still on the throne. 

4. I Nebuchadnezzar tms at rest Some 
manuscripts in the Greek add here, In 
the eighteenth year of his reign, Nebu- 
chadnezzar said.” These words, however, 
are not in the Hebrew, and are of no au- 
thority. The word rendered rest**-- 
T\^v:: — means to be secure j to he free from 
apprehension or alarm. He designs to 
describe a state of tranquillity and secu- 
rity. Gr. at peace — eiprmmv: — enjoying 
peace, or in a condition to enjoy peace. 
His wars were over ; his kingdom was 
tranquil ; he had built a magnificent capi- 
tal ^ he bad gathered around him the 
wealth and the luxuries of the world, 
and he was now in a condition to pass 
away the remainder of his life in ease and 
happiness. In mine house* In his royal 
residence. It is possible that the two 
words here — house and palace— ■mtiy refer 
to somewhat differept things ; the for- 
mer — Jiousc — more particularly to his own 
jn’ivate family — his domestic relations as 
a man ; and the latter — palace— to those 
connected with the government who re- 
sided in his palace. If this is so, then 
the passage would mean that all around 
him was peaceful, and that from no source 
had he any cause of disquiet. In his own 
jji’ivate family — embracing his wife and 
children; and in the arrangements of the 
palace — embracing those who had charge 
of public affairs, he had no cause of un- 
easiness. •![ And Jlourishing in my palace, 
Gr. in'{ Tov !ip6ioo poc— -literally, 

'abundant upon my throne that is, he 


lEL, [B. C. 5?0. 

and the visions of my head troubled 
me. 

6 Therefore made I a cleci'ee to 
bring in all the “wise men of Baby- 
lon before me, that they might make 

was tranquil, calm, prosperous, on, his 
throne. The Chaldee word- — 
means properly greeny as, for example, of 
leaves or foliage. Comj). the Hebrew 
word in Jer. xvii. 8: "He shall be as a 
tree planted by the W'aters— her leaf shall 
be green,'* Bout, xii. 2. "tinder every 
green tree,” 2 Kings xvi. 4. A green 
and flourishing tree becomes thus the em- 
blem of prosperity. See Ps. i. 3, xxxvii. 
35, xcii. 12— -14. The general meaning 
here is, that he was enjoying abundant 
prosperity. His kingdom was at peace, 
and in his own home he had every means 
of tranquil enjoyment. 

5. I saw a dream. That is, he saw^ a 
representation made to him in a dream* 
There is something incongruous in our 
language in saying of one that he sate a 
dream. *[[ Which made me afraid. The 
fear evidently arose from the apprehen-* 
sion that it was designed to disclose some 
important and solemn event. This was 
in accordance with a prevalent belief then 
(comp. eh. ii. 1), and it may be added that 
it is in accordance with a prevalent be- 
lief now. There are few persons, what- 
ever may be their abstract belief, who are 
not more or less disturbed by fearful and 
solemn representations passing before the 
mind in the visions of the night. Corap. 
Job iv. 12 — 17, xxxiii. 14, 15. So Virgil 
(A5n. iv. 9.) 

Anna Boror, quse me suspensam insomnia 
torrent ? ’ 

^ And the thoughts upon my bed. The 
thoughts which I had upon my bed ; to 
wit, ill inj" dream. ^ And the visions of my 
head. What I seemed to see. The vision 
seemed to be floating around his head. 
% Troubled me. Bisturbed me; produced 
apprehension of what was to come: of 
some great and important event. 

6. Therefore made I a decree. The 
word here rendered decree — D>K — means 
cbinmonlj' taste, flavour, as of wine ; then 
Judgment, discernment, reason / and then 
a judgmiuit of a king, a mandate, edict. 
Comp. ch. iii. 10. The primary notion 
seems to be that of a delicate taste en- 
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known unto me the interpretation of 
the dream. 

7 Then a came in the magicians, 
the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and 
the soothsayers : and I told the 
dream before them: but they did 
not make known unto me the inter- 
pretation thereof. 


aliliug: one to determine the qualities of 
Tvines, viands, <fcc. j and then a delicate 
and nice discrimination in regard to the 
f|n:tlities of actions. The word thus ex- 
presses a sound and accurate judgment, 
and is applied to a decree or edict, as de- 
clared by one who had the qiiaiifications 
to express such a judgment. Here it 
means that he issued a royal order to 
summon into his pi*esentco all who could 
he supposed to be qualified to explain the 
dream. The Greek (Cod. Chisian.) omits 
verses 6, 7, S, and fi. ^ To bring in all the 
wine wen, &e. Particularly such as are 
enumerated in the following verse. Comp, 
ch. ii. 12. It was in accordance with his 
habit thus to call in the wise men who 
were retained at court to give counsel, 
and to explain those things -which seemed 
to be an intimation of the divine will. 
See Notes on ch. ii. 2. Comp, also Gen. 
sli. 8. 

7. Then came in the magicians, &c. All 
the words occurring here are found in ch. 
ii. 2, and are expiained in the Notes on 
that verse, except the word rendered 
soothsayers. This occurs in eh. ii. 27. 
See it explained in the Notes on that 
verse. Ail these words refer to the same 
general class of persons — those who were 
regarded as endued with eminent wisdom; 
•who were supposed to be qualified to ex- 
plain remarkable occurrences, to foretel 
the future, and to declare the will of 
heaven from portents and wonders. At 
a time when there was yet a limited re- 
velation ; -^vhen the boundaries of science 
•^vero not determined with accuracy ; when 
it was not certain hut that some way 
wight be ascertained of lifting the myste- 
rious veil from the future, and when it 
was an open question whether that might 
not be by dreams or by communication 
with departed spirits, or by some undis- 
closed secrets of nature, it was not un- 
natural that persons should be found who 
claimed that this knowledge was under 
their control. Such claimants to preter- 
18 


8 f But at the last Daniel came in 
before me, whose name ^ was Belte- 
shazzar, according to the name of 
my god, and in whom is the spirit ^ of 
the holy gods : and before him I told 
the dieam, saging, 

ac.2.1,2. bc.l.T. 

cNu.ll.l7,&c. Is. 63. 11. 


natural knowledge are found indeed in 
every age ; and though a large portion of 
them are undoubted deceivers, yet the 
existence of such an order of persons 
should be regarded as merely the 6.17^0- 
nent of the deep and earnest d^esire exist- 
ing in the human bosom to penetrate the 
mysterious future ; to find something that 
shall disclose to man, all -whose great in- 
terests lie in the future, what is yet to he. 
Comp, the remarks at the close of ch. ii, 
f I told the dream before them, Slq, 
In their presence. In this instance he 
did not lay on them so hard a requisition 
as he did on a fo/mer occasion, when he 
required them hot only to interpret the 
dream, but to tell him what it was. ch. ii. 
But their pretended power here was 
equally vain. Whether they attempted 
an interpretation of this dream does not 
appear; but if they did, it was wholly un- 
satisfactory to the king himself. It would 
seem more probable that they supposed 
that the dream might have some reference 
to the proud monarch himself, and that, 
as it indicated some awful calamity, they 
did not dare to hazard a conjecture in 
regard to its meaning. 

8. JBut at the last. After the^ others had 
shown that they could not interpret the 
dream. Why Daniel was not called with 
the others does not appear; nor is it said 
in what manner he was at last summoned 
into the presence of the king. It is pro- 
bable that his skill on a former occasion 
(eh. ii.) was remembered, and that when 
all the others showed that they had no 
power to interpret the dream, he was 
called in by Nebuchadnezzar. The Latin 
Vulgate renders this. Donee eollega in- 
gressus est — until a colleague entered.-'^ 
The Greek ewj, until. Aquiia and Sym- 
machus render it, ‘until another entered 
before me, Daniel.' The common ver- 
sion expresses the sense of the Chaldee, 
with sufficient accuracy, though a more 
literal translation would be, ‘liutil after- 
wards/ ^ Whose name was Bdteshatzm'» 
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9 0 Beltesbazzar, master of the 
magicians, because I know that the 
spirit of the holy gods is in thee, 
and no secret troubleth ^ thee, teli 


That is, this was the name which he bore 
at court, or which had been given him by 
the Chaldeans. See Notes on ch. i 7. 
^ According to the name of mg God, That 
is, the name of my Grod Bel, or Belus, is 
incorporated in the name given to him. 
This is referred to here, probably, to show 
the propriety of thus invoking his aid; 
because he bore the name of the Coxl 
whom the monarch had adored. There 
would seem to he a special fitness in sum- 
moning him before him to explain what was 
supposed to be an intimation of the will of 
the God wh oin he worshipped. There is a 
singular, though not unnatural, mixture 
of the sentiments of heathenism and of 
the true religion in the expressions which 
this monarch uses in this chapter. He 
had been a heathen all his life. Yet he 
had had some knowledge of the true God, 
and had been made to feel that he was 
worthy of universjil adoration and praise, 
ch. ii. That, in this state of mind, he 
should alternatelj^ express such senti- 
ments as were originated by heathenism, 
and those which spring from just views 
of God, is not unnatural or improbable. 

And in tchom is the spirit of the holy 
gods. It is not easy to determine who 
he meant by the holy gods. It would 
seem probable that this was such language 
as was dictated by the fact that he had 
been an idolater. He had been brought 
to feel that the God whom Daniel wor- 
shipped, and by whose aid he had been 
enabled to interpret the dream, was a true 
God, and was worthy of universal ho- 
mage; but perhaps his ideas were still 
much confused, and be only regarded 
him as superior to all others, though he 
did not intend to deny the real existence 
of others. It might be true, in his ap- 
prehension, that there were other gods, 
though the God of Daniel was supreme, 
and perhaps he meant to say that the 
spirit of all the gods wms in Daniel 
that in an eminent degree he xvas the 
favourite of heaven, and that he was able 
to interpret any communication which 
came from the invisible world. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to observe here that the 
word s2Jirit has no intended reference to 
the Holy Spirit. It is probably used 


me the yisions of my dream that I 
have seen., and tlie interpretation 
thereof. 

a Is. 33. 18; 64. 14. 


with reference to the belief that the gods 
ivere accustomed to impart wisdom and 
knowledge to certain men, and may mean 
that the very spirit of wisdom and know- 
ledge which dwelt in the gods themselves 
seemed to dwell in the bosom of Daniel. 
^ And before him I told the dream. Not- 
requiring him, as he did before (ch, ii.), to 
state both the dream and its meaning. 

9. 0 Belteshazzarp master of the magi- 
cians, * Master’ in the sense that he was 
first among them, or was superior to them 
all. Or perhaps he still retained office 
at the head of this class of men— the 
office to -which he had been appointed 
when he interjiretecl the former dream, 
ch, ii. 48, The word rendered mmter — 
— Rah, is that which was applied to a 
teacher, a chief, or a great man among the 
Jews— from whence came the title Rahli, 
Comp. ch. ii. 48, v. 11. Because I knoio 

that the spirit of the holy gods is in thee. 
This he had learned by the skill which he 
had shown in interpreting his dream on a 
former occasion, ch. ii. ^ no secret 
troubleth thee. That is, so troubles you 
that you cannot explain it ; it is not be- 
yond your power to disclose its significa- 
tion. The word rendered secret — rn — 
occurs in ch. ii. 18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 30, 47. 
It is not elsewhere found. It means that 
which is hidden, and has reference here 
to the concealed truth or intimation of 
the divine will couched under a dream. 
The word rendered ‘ troubleth thed-— 
— means, to urge, to press, to compel; 
and the idea here is, that it did not so 
press upon him as to give him anxiety. 
It was an easy matter for him to disclose 
its meaning, Gf. mj^stery is he- 

3'‘oncl your power” — o^k dSumru ere. Tell 

me the visions of my dream. The nature 
of the vision, or the purport of what I have 
seen. He seems to have desired to know 
what sort of a. vision he should regard 
this to be, as well as its interpretation— 
whether as an intimation of the divine 
will, or as an ordinary dream. The 
Greek and Arabic render this, 
the vision of my dream, and tell me the 
interpretation thereof.” This accords 
better with the probable meaning of the 
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10 Thus were the visions of my 
head in my bed ; I saw, and be- 
hold a ^ tree in the midst of the 
earth, and the height thereof wm 
great. : 

2 xms seein 0 . ^ Eze. 31. 3, &c. 


passage, though the word hear is not in 
the Ghaldeo. 

iO, Thus were the xisiom of my head 
in my hod. These are the things which 
I saw upon my bed. When he says that 
they v/ere the ‘visions of his head,* he 
states a doctrine wdiich w'as then doubt- 
less regarded as the truth, that the head 
is the seat of thought. *j[ I smo. Marg., 
TFas soeinrj. Chald. ‘seeing I saw." 
The phrase would imply attentive and 
calm contemplation. It was not a flitting 
vision; it was an object which he con- 
templated deliberately so as to retain a 
distinct reinombrance of its form and 
appearance, And hehold a tree in the 
midst of the earth. Occupying a central 
position on the earth. It seems to have 
been by itself — remote from any forest : 
to have stood alone. Its central position, 
no less than its size and proportions, 
attracted his attention. Such a tree, I 
thus towering to the heavens, and send-] 
iiig out its branches aflir, and affording a | 
shade to the beasts of the field, and a 
home to the fowls of heav'-en, (ver. 12,) 
was a striking emblem of a great and 
mighty monarch, and it undoubtedly 
occurred to Kebuchadnezzar at once that 
the vision had some reference to himself. 
Thus in Ezek. xxxi. 3, the Assyrian king | 
is compared with a magnificent cedar : | 
“ Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in | 
Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a ' 
shadowing shroud, and of an high stature, | 
and his top was among the thick boughs."" 
Comp, also Ezek, xvii. 22 — 24-, where “the 
high tree and the green tree’" refer proba- 
bly to Nebuchadnezzar. See Notes on 
Isa. ii. 13. Comp. Isa. x. IS, 19 ; Jer. xxii. 
7, 23. Homer often compares his heroes 
to trees. Hector, felled by a stone, is 
compared with an oak overthrown by a 
thunderbolt. The fall of Simoisius is 
compared by him to that of a poplar, 
and that of Euphorbus to the fall of a 
beautiful olive. Nothing is more obvious 
than the comparison of a hero with a 
lofty tree of the forest, and hence it was 
natural for Nebuchadnezzar to suppose 


11 The tyee grew, and was strong, 
and the height thereof reached unto 
heaven, and the sight thereof to the 
end of all the earth. 

12 The leaves thereof toere fair, 
and the fruit thereof much, and in it 


that this vision had a reference to him- 
self. And the height thereof was great. 
In the next verse it is said to have reached 
to heaven. 

11. The free grew. Or the tree was 

great — njan. It does not mean that the 
tree grexo while he wa.« looking at it so as 
to reach to the heaven, but that it stood 
before him in all its glory, its top reach- 
ing to the sky, and its branches extend- 
ing afar. was strong. It was 

well proportioned, with a trunk adapted 
to its height, .and to the mass of boughs 
and foliage which it bore. The strength 
here refers to its trunk, and to the fact 
that it seemed fixed firmly in the earth. 

And the height thereof reached unto hea- 
ven. To the sky; to the region of the 
clouds. The comparison of trees reach- 
ing to heaven, is common in Greek an.d 
Latin authors. Grotim, Comp. Virgil’s 
description of Fame. 

Mox sGse attollit in auras, 
Ingreditur solo, et caput inter imbila condifc. 

JEn. iv. 176. 

*|[ And the sight thereof to the end of all 
the earth. It could be seen, or was visi- 
ble in all parts of the earth. The Greek 
here for sight is Kvros;, breadth, capacious- 
ness. Herodotus (Polymnia) describes a 
vision remarkably similar to this, as in- 
dicative of a wide and universal mon- 
archy, respecting Xerxes: “After these 
things there w.is a third vision in his 
sleep, which the magicians — ndyoi — hear- 
ing of, said that it pertained to all the 
earth, and denoted that all men w'ould be 
subject to him. The vision was this: 
Xerxes seemed to be crowned with a 
branch of laurel,* and the branches of 
laurel seemed to extend through all the 
eax'th.” The vision which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had here of a tree so conspicuous as 
to be seen from any part of the -world, 
w.'is one that would be naturally applied 
to a sovereign having a universal sway. 

12. The leaves thereof word fair. Were 
beautiful. That is, they were abundant. 


2^2 DANIEL. [B. C. 570, 

fowls of the heaven dwelt m the and a noiy uuo 

houghs thereof, and all flesh was fed heaven. 

„ „o bT=iao «ver.l7.23. matt,25.3J. Ke.14.10. 


aEze. 17. 23. 


and green, and there were no sips of wh 
decay. Every thing indicated a viprous tw 
and healthy growth-a tree m its f “ 
beauty and majesty— a striding 
of a monarch in his glory. ,f !{“ ] .* 
fruit thereof Witch. It was loaded -with 
Lit-showing that the tree was in its W 
full vigour. 1 And in it was meat for all. or 
Food W all— for so the word »«at was pl 
formerly used. This would indicate the, x. 
dependence of the multitudes on him o 
whom the tree represented, “d would n 
also denote th.at he was a liberal di^ « 
Denser of liis favours. % fhe hemts of the 

field had sltadoio wnrfer , Found a L 

grateful shade under it in 
heat of noon— a striking emblem oi the ^ 
blessings of a monarchy affording protee- tl 
tlon, and giving peace to all under it. ti 
f hid the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the. _ 
thereof The fowls of the am _ 
They built their nests and reared their ^ 
voung Ifcere umlisturbed— -another striK- 
hig emblem of the protection afforded 
under the great monarchy designed to he 
represented. ^Andallfeshimsdedof 
it. All animals; all that liTad. It fur- | 
nished protection, a home, and lopd tor 
all. Bertholdt renders this “all men, i 
In the Greek Codex ( 0 /iiVmn.) there is the 
following version or paraphrase given ot 
this passage; *Its vision 
top reached to the heaven, and its breadth 
_4cSros— to the clouds— they filled the 
things— ru— under the heaven— there was 
a sun and moon, they dwelt in it, and 
enlightened all the earth.^ ; 

U. I saw in the visions of my head^ upon 

my led. In the visions that passed before 
m‘e as I lay upon my bed. ver. 10. f ^ 
heholil a watcher and a holy one, Vi ra- 
ther, perhaps, * even a%oly one, or; who 
was a holy one.^ He evidently does not 
intend to refer to fico beings — a ‘watcher, 
and ‘ one who was holy,^ but he 
designate the character of the watcher, 
that he was holy, or that he was one oi 
the class of ‘ watchers^ who were ranked 
as holy— as if there were others to whom 
the name ^watcher’ might be applied 


who were not holy. So Bertholdt, ‘not 
two, hut only one, who was both a 
watcher, and was holy; one of those 
known as watchers and as holy o^os. 

1 The copulative (i) mid may be so used as 
1 to denote not an additional one or thing, 
but to specify something in addition to, 
or in explanation of, what the name ap- 
plied would indicate. Comp. 1 ^ bam. 
xxvm. 3: “'In Bamah, even (d in his 
own city.” 1 Sam. xvii. 40 : ‘ P“* 

I them in a shepherd's hag which he had, 

ccen (i) in a scrip.” Comp. Ps. Ixviii. 10 J 
■ Amos iii. 11, iv. 10; Jcr. xv. 1.5; Isa. ii. 

I. 13, 14; Ivii. 11 ; Ece. viii. 2. eescnius, 
Alex. The word rendered watcAer-n’S 
3 —is rendered in the Vulgate, nigil,- in 
- the Greek of Theodotion the word isn- 
tained without an attempt to translate it 
c —tfp; the Codex Chisianus has ayyeXos 
•• — ‘ an angel was sent in his strength from 
heaven.’ The original word— I’S— 
j means properly a watcher, from niy, to be 
“ hot and ardent; then to be lively, or ao- 
f tivo, and then to awake, to be awake, to 
f be awake at night, to watch. Comp. 

Cant. V. 2 ; Mall ii. 12. The word used 
” here is employed to denote one who 
ie watches, only in this chapter of Daniel, vs. 
f 13 17 23. It is in these places evidently 

U applied in ‘ha angels, but iri.y this terni 
th is used is unknown. Gesenms (lex.) 
JO supposes that it is given to them aswatoh- 
ing over the souls of men. Jerome (mi 

fa loo.) says that the reason why the name 
is given, is, because they alwap loafci, 
and are prepared to do the will of ^God. 
Z According to Jerome, the Greek l>o- 
w /ns-as applied to the rainbow, and 
1 which seems to he a heavenly being sent 
ko down to the earth, is derived from this 
„t word. Comp, the Iliad, ii. 27. Theodo- 
r - ret says that the name is given to an 
m angel, to denote that the anpl is without 
a hody-u^/iar.r-'for he that is encom- 
oi passed with a body is the servant oi 
ed Lep, but he that is free f^'n ^ 

,m superior to the uecessity of sleep. Ihfi 
ed term watchers, as applied to the celestial 
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14 He cried ^ aloud, and said thus, 
Hew ^ down the tree, and cut off his 
branches, shako off his leaves, and 
scatter his fruit : let the beasts get 
a toilh might, c. 3. 4. Mat. 3. 10. Lu. 13. 7. 


away from under it, and the fowls 
from his branches : 

1:5 Heverthelcss, leave the « stump 
of his roots in the earth, even with 
cJobl4.7— 9. 


beings, is of Eastern origin, and not! 
improbably was derived from Persia. | 
‘*The seven Amhaspands received their] 
name on account of their great, holy 
eyes, and so, generally, all the heavenly I 
Izeds watch in the high heaven over | 
the world, and the souls of men, and i 
on this account are called the watchers | 
of the world.” Zendavestn, as quoted by I 
Bertholdt, in loc. The Bun-Dehesh, a ] 
commentary on the Zendavesta, contains ! 
an extract from it, which shows clearly ] 
the name and object of the tcatchers in I 
the ancient system of Zoroaster. It runs j 
thus : ^ Ormuzd has set four watchers in j 
the four parts of the heavens, to keep | 
their eye upon the host of the stars. | 
They are bound to keep watch over the i 
hosts of the celestial stars. One stands ; 
here, as the watcher of his circle ,* the | 
other there. Ho has placed them at such I 
and such posts, as watchers over such and | 
such a circle of the heavenly regions j 
and this by his own power and might. 
Tashter guards the east, Satevis watches 
the west, Venantthe south, and Haftorang 
the north.’ ” Ehode, Die heiligo Sage 
des Zendvolks, p. 207, as quoted by Prof. 
Stuart, in loe. “ The epithet good is pro- 
bably added here to distinguish this class 
of icatchei's from the had ones ; for Ahri- 
man, the evil genius, had Archdeics and 
I)cw8, who corresponded in rank with the 
Amhaspands and Izeds of the Zendavesta, 
and who watched to do evil as anxiously 
as the others did to do good.” Prof. 
Stuart. It is not improbable that these 
terms, as applicable to celestial beings, 
would be known in the kingdom of Ba- 
bylon, and nothing Is more natural than 
that it should be so used in this book. 
It is not found in any of the books of 
pure Hebrew. 

14, He cried aloud. Marg,, as in the 
Chaldee, with might. That is, he cried 
with a strong voice. ^ Meio down the tree. 
This command does not appear to have 
been addressed to any particular ones 
who were to execute the commission, but 
it is a strong and significant way of say- 
ing that it would certainly be done. Or 


possibly the command may be understood 
as addressed to his fellow- watchers (ver. 
17), or to orders of angels over whom 
this one presided. IT And cut off his 
hrimeheSf &c. The idea here, and in the 
subsequent part of the verse, is, that the 
tree was to be utterly cut up, and all its 
glory and beauty destroyed. It was first 
to be felled, and then its limbs chopped 
off, and then these were to he stripped of 
their foliage, and then the fruit which it 
bore was to be scattered. All this was 
strikingly significant, as applied to the 
monarch, of some awful calamity that was 
to occur to him after he should have been 
brought down from his throne. A process 
of humiliation and desolation was to con- 
tinue, as. if the tree when cut down were 
not suffered to lie quietly in its grandeur 
upon the earth. ^ Xei the leasts get 
away^ &o. That is, it shall cease to afford a 
shade to the beasts and a home to the fowls. 
The purposes which it had answered in 
the days of its glory wdll come tqan end, 
15. N'everthelessj leave the stump of his 
roots in the earth. As of a tree that is 
not wholly dead, but which may send up 
suckers and shoots again. See Notes on 
Isa. xi. 1. In Theodotion this is, 

^vfjv rm' ptrtSv — the nature, germ. Schleus- 
ner renders the Greek, Hhe trunk of its 
roots.’ The Vulgate is, germen radicuni 
ejus, ‘the germ of his roots.’ The Codex 
Chis, has pi^av liiav a<ptr£ avrov ku r)7 yhl 
‘leave one of his roots in the earth.’ The 
original Chaldee word — — means a 

stumpy trunk (Gesenius); the Hebrew 
— — the same word with different 

pointing, means a shrub, or shoot It 
occurs only once in Hebrew, (Lev, xxv. 
47,) where it is applied to the stock of a 
family, or to a person sprung from a for- 
eign family resident in the Hebrew ter- 
ritory: “the stock of the stranger’s 
family.” The Chaldee form of the word 
occurs only in Ban. iv. 15, 23, 26, ren- 
dered in each place stumpy yet not mean- 
ing stump in the sense in which that 
word is now commonly employed. The 
word stump now means the stub of a 
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a band of iron and brass, in the ten- 
der grass of the field ; and let it be 
wet with the dew of heaven, and let 

tree ; the part of the tree remaining 
in the earth, or projecting above it, 
after the tree is cut down, without any 
reference to the question whether it be 
alive or dead. The word here used im- 
plies that it was still alive, or that there 
was a germ which would send up a new 
shoot so that the tree would live again. 
The idea is, that though the mighty tree 
would fall, yet there would remain vitality 
in the root, or the portion that would re- 
main in the earth after the tree was cut 
down, and that this would spring up again 
— a most striking image of what would 
occur to ISTehuehadnezzar after he should 
be cast down from his lofty throne, and 
be again restored to his reason and to 
power, f Even tcith a hand of iron and 
hram. This expression may be regarded 
as applicable either to the cut-down tree, 
or to the bumbled monarch. If applied 
to the former, it would seem that the idea 
is, that the stump or root of a tree, deemed 
so valuable, would be carefully secured 
by an enclosure of iron or brass, either 
in the form of a hoop placed round the 
top of the stump, to preserve it from be- 
ing opened or cracked by the heat of the 
sun, so a.s to admit moisture, which would 
rot it,* or around the roots, to bind it to- 
gether, with the hope that it would grow 
again j or it may refer to a railing or en- 
closure of iron or bra.ss, to keep it from 
being ploughed or dug up as worth- 
less. In either case, it would be guarded 
with the hope that a tree so valuable 
might spring up again. If applied to the 
monarch — an explanation not inconsistent 
with the proper interpretation of the pas- 
sage — it would seem to refer to some me- 
thod of securing the royal maniac in bonds 
of iron and brass, as with the hope that his 
reason might still be restored, or with a 
view to keeping him from inflicting fatal 
injury on himself. That the thing here re- 
ferred to might be practised in regard to a 
valuable tree cut down, or broken down, is 
by no means improbable ; that it might be 
practised in reference to the monarch is 
in accordance with the manner in which 
the insane have been treated in all ages 
and countries. ^ Jn the tender grms of 
the field. Out of doors ; under no shelter,’ 
exposed to dews and rains* The stump 
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this portion he with the heasts in the 
grass of the earth : 


I would remain in the open field where the 
I grass grew, until it should shoot up again ; 
and in a condition strongly resembling 
that, the monarch would be excluded 
from his palace and from the abodes of 
men. Por the meaning of this, as ap- 
! plied to Nebuchadnezzar, see Notes on 
jver. 25. The word wdiich is rendered 
‘tender grasa, means simply young grass 
I or herbage. No emphasis should be put 
I on the word tender. It simply means 
I that ho would he abroad, where the grass 
I springs np and grows. *|f let it he 
teet with the dew of heaven. As applied 
to the tree, meaning that the dew would 
fall on it and continually moisten it. The 
falling of the dew upon it would contri- 
bute to preserve it alive and secure its 
growth again. In a dry soil, or if there 
were no rain or dew, the germ would die. 
It cannot be supposed that in regard to 
the monarch it could be meant that his 
remaining under the dew of heaven would, 
in any way contribute to restore his rea- 
son, but all that is implied in regard to 
him is the fact that he would thus be an 
outcast The word rendered ^lei it be 
wef — from >?3V — means to dip in ; 
to immerse ; to tinge ; to dye j though the 
word is not found in the latter senses in 
the Chaldee. In the Targuns it is often 
used for * to dye, to colour,* The word 
occurs only in this chapter of Daniel (vs. 
15, 25, 33), and is in each place rendered 
in the same way. It is not used in the 
Hebrew scripture in the sense of to dye 
or tinge, except in the form of a noun 
— — in Judges v. 20: “to Sisera a 
prey of divers oolorsj a prey of divers co- 
lors of needle-work, of divers colors of 
needle-work.” In the passage before 
us, of course, there is no allusion of this 
kind, but the word means merely that the 
stump of the tree would be kept moist 
with the dew; as applicable to the tree 
that it might be more likely to sprout up 
again. <|[ And let Ms portion be with the 
beasts in the grass of the earth. Here is 
a change evidently from the tree to some- 
thing represented by the tree. We could 
not say of a tree that its * portion was 
with the beasts in the grass,* though in 
: the confused and incongruous images of a 
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16 Let Ills heart be changed 
^from man\Sy and let a beast’s heart 
als.,6,m ■ ' be. 12, 7. 

dream, notlixng would bo more naiaral 
than such a eh from a tree to some 
object represented by it, or having some 
rcserablance. to it. It is probable that it 
was this circumstance that particularly 
attracted the attention of the monarch; 
for though the dream began with a irec, 
it ended with reference to a and 

evidently some one whose station would 
be w'oil represented by such a magnifieent 
and solitary tree. The sense here is, “^let 
him share the lot of beasts ; let him live 
as they do f that is, let him live on grass. 
Comp. ver. 25. 

1 6. X ei Ilia heart he changed from man\ 
mid let a heasfs heart he given vnto him. 
Here the same thing occurs in a more 
marked form, showing that some man 
was represented by the vision, and indi- 
cating some change which was fitted to 
attract the deepest attention— -as if the 
person referred to should cease to be 
a man, and become a beast. The word 
heart here seems to refer to nature- — ‘ let 
his nature or propensity cease to be that 
of a man, and become like that of a beast ; 
let him cease to act as a man, and act as 
the beasts do — evincing as little mind, 
and living in the same manner.' ^ And 
let seven times pass over him. In this 
condition, or until he is res'fcored. It is 
not indeed safe? that he would be restored, 
but this is implied (a) in the very expres- 
sion ^ imtU seven times shall pass over 
him,' as if be would then be restored in 
some way, or as if this condition would 
then terminate; and (6) in the state- 
ment that ‘ the stump of the roots' would 
be left up in the earth as if it might still 
germinate again. Everything, however, 
in the dream was fitted to produce per- 
plexity as to what it could mean. The 
word rendered times — pji;? — sing. 
is an important word in the interpreta- 
tion of Daniel. It is of the same class 
of words as the Hebrew ij?;, to point out, 
to appoint, to fix ; and would refer pro- 
perly to time considered as appointed or 
designated ; then it may mean tmy stated 
or designated period, as a year. The 
idea is that of lime considered as desig- 
nated or fixed by periods, and the word 
may refer to any such period, how- 
ever long or short — a day, a month. 


be given unto him ; and let seven 
times t pass over him. 

17 This matter is by the decree 


a year, or any other measure of duration. 
What measurement or portSoa is in- 
tended in any particular case, must be 
determined from the connection in which 
the word is found. The word used here 
does not occur in the Hebrew scripture, 
and is found only in the book of Daniel, 
where it is uniformly rendered time and 
times. It is found only in the following 
places, Dan, ii. S, that ye would gala 
\the time/* ii. 9, ‘‘till the time be 
j changed;” ii. 21, and he changeth the 
times;” iii. 5, 15, '*'at what time ye shall 
hear;” iv. 16, 23, *^ancl let seven times 
pass over him 25, S2, seven timea 
shall pass over him vii. 12, for a sea- 
son and time;” vii, 23, until a tme, 
and iuneSf and the dividing of if me.” In 
the place before us, so far as the meaning 
of the word is concerned, it might mean 
a day, a week, a month, or a year. The 
more common interpretation is that Tvhich 
supposes that it was a year, and this will 
agree better with all the circumstances of 
the case than any other period. The 
Greek of Theodotion here is, sal iwru 
Kutpol dWaymovrat in dvr6v — ^ And seven 
times shall change upon him;' that is, 
until seven seasons revolve over him. 
The most natural construction of this 
Greek phrase would be to refer it to 
years. The Latin Vulgate interprets it 
in a similar way — et septem tempora 
mutentur super eum — ^And let seven 
times be changed’ or revolve ' over him.' 
In the Cod. Chis. it is, koX iirra irr) /3oaKr}^n^ 
cryi/ avTQis — ‘ and let him feed with them 
seven years.' Luther renders it times. 
Josephus understands by it ‘ seven years.* 
Ant. B. X. ch. X. ^ 6. While the Chal- 
dee word is indeterminate in respect to 
the length of time, the most natural and 
I obvious construction here and elsewhere, 
lin the use of the word, is to refer it 
I to years. Days or weeks would be 
obviously too short, and though in this 
place the word months would perhaps em- 
brace all that would be necessary, yet in 
the other places w'here the word occurs 
in Daniel, it undoubtedly refers to years, 
and there is, therefore, a propriety in 
understanding it in the same manner here. 

17. This matter is hy the decree of ike 
watchers. Hotes on ver. 13. They are 
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DANIEL, 


of the watchers, and the demand ^ 
by the word of the holy ones: to 
the intent that the living may ** know 
that the Most High ruleth an the 

tt ver. 13, 14. b Ps. 9. 16, 20. « ver. 25, 32, 35. 

described here not only as watching over 
the aflairs of men, but as entrusted with 
the execution of high and important de- 
signs of God. The representation is, 
that one of these heavenly beings was 
seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his visions, 
and that this one stated to him that he 
had come to execute what had been de- 
termined on by his associates, or in coun- 
sel with others. The idea would seem to 
be, that the affairs of the kingdom of 
Nebuchadnezzar had been in important 
respects placed under the administration 
of these beings, and that in solemn coun- 
cil they had resolved on this measure. 
It is not said that this was not in accord- 
ance with, and under the direction of, a 
higher power — that of God ; and that is 
rather implied when it is said that the 
great design of this was to show to the 
living that ‘ the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men.^ In itself considered, 
there is no improbability in supposing 
that the affairs of this lower world, are in 
some respects placed under the adminis- 
tration of beings superior to man, nor that 
events may occur as the result of their 
deliberation, or, as it is here expressed, 
by their * decree.' If, in any respect, the 
affairs of the world are subject to their 
Jurisdiction, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that there would bo harmony of 
counsel and of action, and an event of 
this kind might bo so represented. ^ And 
the demand. Or, the matter j the affair; 
the business. The Chaldee word properly 
means a question, a petition ; then a sub- 
ject of inquiry, a matter of business. 
Here it means, that this matter, or this 
business, was in aecordanee with the 
direction of the holy ones. The holy 
ones. Sj'nonymous with the watchers^ 
and referring to the same. See Notes on 
ver. 13. ^ To the intent that the liumg may 
know. With the design that those who 
live on the earth .may understand this. 
That is, the design ^Vas to furnish a proof 
of this, so impressive and striking, that it 
could not be doubted by any. No more 
effectual way of doing this could occur 
than fey showing the absolute power of 
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kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever ^he will, and setteth 
up over it the basest e of men. 

1 dPg.75.6, 7. « Ex. 9.16. lKi.21.25. 

2 Ki, 21. 6, &c. 2 Ch. 28. 22. 

the Most High over such a monarch as 
Nebuchadnezzar. ^ That the Most High 
He who is exalted above all men; all 
angels ; all that pretend to be gods. The 
phrase here is designed to refer to the true 
God, and the object was to show that ho 
was the most exalted of all beings, and 
had absolute control over all. «[[ linletk 
in the kingdom of men. Whoever reigns, 
he reigns over them, giveth it to 

whomsoever he will. That is, he gives 
dominion over men to whomsoever he 
chooses. It is not by human ordering, 

' or by arrangements among men. It is 
not by hereditary right; not by a suc- 
■ cession ; not by conquest; not by usur- 
' patidn ; not by election, that this matter 
: is finally determined ; it is by the decree 
i and purpose of God. He can remove the 
, hereditary prince by death ; he can cause 
, him to be set aside by granting success 
j to a usurper ; he can dispose of a crowni 
' by conquest ; he can cub off the con- 
i queror by death, and transfer the crown 
I to an inferior officer ; be can remove one 
' who w^as the united choice of a people by 
; death, and put another in his place. So 
Uho apostle Paul says, “There is no 
I power but of God : the powers that be arc 
j-ordained of God." Rom, xiii. 1. f A7id 
I setteth wp over it the basest of men. That 
! is, he appoints over the kingdom of men, 

I at his pleasure, those who are of the 
I humblest or lowest rank. The allusion 
here is not to Nebuchadnezzar as if he 
-were the basest, or the vilest of men, but 
the statement is a general truth, that God, 
at his pleasure, sets aside those of exalted 
rank, and elevates those of the lowest 
fank in their place. There is an idea 
now attached commonly to the word 
which the word used here by no 
means conveys. It does not denote the 
mean, the vile, the worthless, the illiberal, 
but those of humble or lowly I’ank. This 
is the proper meaning of the Chaldee 
word— ‘7^?^ and so it is rendered in the 
Ynlgate-~-himiilli7iium hominem. The 
Greek of Theodotion, however, is, ^ that 
which is disesteemed among men ^ — 
6smya In the latter part of the 
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18 Tills dream I king Nebucliad- 
nezxar have seen. Now thou, 0 
Beltosbazzar, declare the interpre- 
tation thereof, forasmuch aas all the 
wise TiUri of mj kingdom are not 
able to make known unto me the in- 
terpretation: but thou able ; for 
the spirit of the holy gods is in thee. 

19 f Then Daniel, whose name 

'®"Ver.8. I 


dream (vs. 15, IG), we have an illustra- 
tiuu of what often occurs in dreams — 
their singular incongruity. In the early 
part of "the dream, the vision is that 
of a tree, and the idea is consistently car- 
ried out for a considerable part of it — 
the height of the tree, the branches, the 
leaves, the fruit, the shade, the stump j 
then sxuMenly there is a eJianye to some- 
thing that is living and human — the 
change of the heart to that of a beast; 
the being exposed to the dew of heaven ; 
the portion with the beasts of thenarth, <fec. 
Such changes and incongruities, as every 
one knows, are common in dreams. So 
tShakespoaro : 

True, I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of uu idle brain, 

Begot of nothing hat vain fantasy; 

"liMdeh is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more inconstant than the wind, who woos 
Even now the froaeu bosom of tlie Morth, 

And, being angered, pulfs away from them, 
Turning bis face to the dew-dropping South. 

Jiameo and Julid. 

IS. This dream I hing Nehiicliadnezzar 
hate seen. This is the dream which I 
saw. He had detailed it at length as it 
appeared to him, without pretending to be 
able to explain it. Forasmuch as all the 
v'lsc men of my Idngdoyn^ kc. ver. 7. ^ But 
thou art able, '<fcc. Notes on ver. 9, 

19. Then Daniel^ xthose name was Bel- 
teHhn::zar. ver. S. It has been objected 
that the mention in this edict of both the 
names by wdiich Daniel was known is an 
improbable cireiinistance ; that a heathen 
monarch would only have referred to him 
by the name by which he was known in 
Babylon — the name which he had him- 
self conferred on him in honour of the ' 
god {Belus\ after whom he was called, i 
See Notes on eh. i. 7, To this it may be i 
replied, that although in ordinary inter- ; 
course with him in Babylon ; in address- , 
ing him as an officer of state under the j 
19 


was Beltesliazzar, was astonied for 
one hour, and Ms thoughts troubled 
^him. The king spake, and said, 
Belteshazzar, let not the dream, or 
the interpretation thereof, trouble 
thee. Beiteshazzar answered and 
said, My lord, the dream he to them 
c that hate thee, and the interpreta- 
tion thereof to thine enemies. 

^ ver. 9. c 2 Sam. 18. 32 ; Je. 29. T. 


Chaldean government, he would undoubt- 
edly be mentioned only by that name, yet 
in a proclamation like this both the names 
I by which he was known would be used — 
; the one to identify him among his own 
i countrymen; the other among the Chal- 
j deans. This proclamation was designed 
I for people of all classes, and ranks, and 
j tongues (ver. 1.) ; it was intended to make 
I known the supremacy of the G od wor- 
I shipped by the Hebrews; Nebuchadnez- 
zar had derived the knowledge of the 
moaning of his dream from one who was 
a Hebrew, and it was natural, therefore, 
in order that it might be known by whom 
the dream had been interpreted, that he 
should so designate him that it would be 
understood by all. ^ Was astonied. Was 
astonished. The word astonied, now gone 
oulj^of use, several times occurs in the 
common version : Ezra ix. 3; Job xvii. 8, 
xviii. 20; Ezek. iv. 17; Dan. iii. 24, iv. 19, 
v. 9. Daniel was amazed and overwhelmed 
at what was manifestly the fearful import 
of the dream. . ^ For one hour. It is not 
possible to designate the exact time de- 
noted by the word hotir — Accord- 
ing to G-eseaius (Lex,), it means a moment 
of time; properly, a look, a glance, a 
wink of the eye — Germ. augenUich. In 
Arabic, the word means both a moment 
and an hour. In Dan. iii. G, 15, it evi- 
dently means imviediutely. Here it would 
seem to mean a short time. That is, Dan- 
iel was fixed in thought, and maintained 
a profound silence, until the king ad- 
dressed him. We are not to suppose that 
this continued during the space of time 
which wo call an hour, but he was silent 
until Nebuchadnezzar , addressed him. 
He would not seem to be willing even to 
speak of so fearful calamities as he saw 
were coming upon the king. ^ And his 
thoughts troubled him. The thoughts 
which passed through his mind respect- 
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20 The tre-e a that thois swest, branches- the fowls of the heayes 
which grew, and was strong, whose had their habitation : 

height reached unto the heaven, and 22 It is fethoii, 0 Mug, that art 
the sight thereof to all the earth ; grown and become strong : for tJiy 

21 Whose leaves wm'c fair, and greatness is grown, and reaclieth 
the fruit thereof much, and in it unto heaven, and thj dominion ^to 

' the end of the earth. 

23 And whereas <3 the king saw a 

■ eje.27. 6— 8. ' Ter. 13, 14. ' 

^ * in them of malice or ill-will, are used as 

^ The Muff spake, and said, &c. Per- marks of respect to the ruling powers, 
ceiving that the dream had, as he had pro- and maybe presumed to be free from any 
babiy apprehended, a fearful significancy, imputation of a want of charity.” Win- 
and that baniel hesitated about explain- kle, in loo. 

ing its meaning. Perhaps he supposed 20, 21. The tree that thou sawest, 
that he hesitated because he appro- In these two verses Daniel refers to the 
hended danger to himself if he should leading circumstances respecting the tree 
express his thoughts, and the king, there- as it appeared in the dream, without any 
fore, assured him of safety, and encour- allusion as yet to the order to cut it down, 
aged him to declare the full meaning of He probably designed to show that he Had 
the vision, whatever that might be. cleajrly understood what had been said, or 
*1 Bciteshazzar anaiuered and said. My that he had attended to the most minute 
lord, the dream bo to them that hate thee, circumstances as narrated. It was im- 
Lot such things as are foreboded by the portant to do this in order to show clearly 
dream happen tn your enemies rather that it referred to the king ; a flict which 
than to you. This merely implies that he probably Nebuchadnezziu: himself appre- 
did not desire that these things should hended, but still it was important that 
come upon him. It was the language of this should be so firmly fixed in his mind 
courtesy and of respect; it showed that that he would not revolt from it when 
he had no desire that any calamity should I Daniel came to disclose the fearful import 
befal the monarch, and that be had^no of the remainder of the dream, 
wish for the success of his enemies. There 22. is thou, 0 king. It is a repre- 
is not, in this, anything necessarily im- sentation of thyseUl Comp. eh. ii. 38. 
plying a hatred of the enemies of the That art grown ami heemne strong. Pe- 
king, or any wish that calamity should femng to the limited c-xtent of Ms domi- 
come upon them; it is the expression of j^jon when he came to the throne, and the 
an earnest desire that such an amicfcion increase of his power by a wise adminis- 
might not come upon hm. If it must tration and by conquest. ^ For thy great- 
come on any, such was his respect for the is groten. The majesty and glory of 
sovereign, and such his desire for his the monarch had increased by all his eon- 
welfare and prosperity, that he preferred quests, and by the magnificence which he 
that it should fall upon those who were had thrown around his court. IT And 
his enemies, and who hated him. This reaeheth unto heaven. An expression 
language, however, should not be ri^dly merely denoting the greatness of his au- 
interpreted. It is the language ot an thority. The tree is said to have reached 
Oriental; language uttered at a court unto heaven (ver. II), and the stateliness 
where only the words of respect were and grandeur of so great a monarch might 
hoard. Expressions similar to this occur he represented by language which seemed 
not unfrequentiy in ancient writings, to imply that he had control over all 
Thus Horace, B. iii. Ode 2Ts things. ^And thy dominion to the end of 

Hostimn uxores pueriquecmcos the earth. To the extent of the world as 

Sontiantmotosorientis austri. then known. This W'as almost literally 

And Virgil, Georg, iii. 513. true. 

Di meliora piis, erroremque hostibus ilium. 23. And tvhereas the 7dng saw ct watcher. 
‘*Such rhetorical embellishments are See Kotes on ver. 13. The recapitula- 
pointed at no iudividuMs, have nothing tion in this verse is slightly varied from 


meat lor an ; unaer which the beasts 
of the field dwelt, and upon whose 

ver. 10— 12. *'c2.38. 


inff the fearful imnorfe of the dream. 
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■watclier and a holy one^coming down 
fr<)m lieavcB, and saying, Hew the 
tree down, and destroy it ; yet^ leave 
tho stump of the roots thereof in the 
earth, even with a band of iron and 
brass, in the tender gi'ass of -the, 
field ; and let it be wot with the dew 
of heaven, and let his portion de with 


the statement in ts. 14 — 16, still so os not 
materially to affect the sense. Daniel 
seems to have designed to rceall the prf«- 
cipal circumstances in the dream, so as to 
identify it in the king’s mind, and so as 
to prepare him for the statement of the 
fearful events which were to happen to 
him. 

24. This is the decree of the Most High, 
Daniel here designs evidently to direct 
the attention of the monarch to the one 
living and true God, and to show him 
that he presides over all. The purpose 
of the vision was, in a most impressive 
way, to convince the king of his exist- 
ence and sovereignty. Hence, Daniel 
says that all this was in accordance with 
his ^ decree.’ It was not a thing of chance j 
it w'as not ordered by idol gods ; it was 
not an event that occurred by the mere 
force of circumstances, or as the result of 
the operation of secondary laws ,* it was 
a direct divine interposition — the solemn 
purpose of the living God that it should 
he so. Kcbuchadnezzar had represented 
this, in accordance with the prevailing 
views of religion in his land, as a ‘decree 
of the Watcheyrs^ (ver. 17); Daniel, in ac- 
cordance with his views of religion, and 
with truth, represents it as the decree of 
the true God. Which is come iqyo)i my 
lord the Idng. The decree had been pre- 
viously formed; its execution had now 
come upon the king. 

25. They shall drive thee from meyi. 
That is, thou shalt be driven from the 
habitations of men ; from the place which 
thou hast occupied among men. The 
prophet does not say who would do this, 
but he says that it would be done. The 
language is such as would bo used of one 
who should become a maniac, and be 
thrust out of the ordinary society in which 
ho had moved. The Greek of Theodo- : 
tioii here is, koI crl ckSiw^owiv, The Co-j 
dex Chisian, has, ‘ And tho Most- High I 
and his angels shall run upon theo — ^ j 


the beasts of the field, till seven times 
pass over him ; 

24 This is the interpretation, O 
king, and this is the decree of the 
Most High, which is come upon my 
lord the king: 

25 That they shall drive =^thee 
from men^ and thy dwelling shall 

'■’•ver.SS, 


KaraTplxoveiP — loading thee into prison,* 
or into detention — dg tpv^aniju — ‘ and shall 
thrust thee into a , desert place.’ The 
general sense is, that he would be in such 
a state as to be treated like a beast rather 
than a man; that he would be removed 
from his ordinary abodes, and be a miser- 
able and neglected outcast. This com- 
mences the account of the calamity that 
was to come upon Hebuchadnezzar, and 
as there have been many opinions enter- 
tained as to the nature of this malady, it 
may he proper to notice sonae of them. 
Comp. Bertholdt, pp. 286-292. Some have 
held tba.t there was a real metamorphosis 
into some Ibrm of an animal, though his 
rational soul remained, so that he was able 
to acknowledge God and give praise to 
him. Cedrenus held that he was trans- 
formed into a beast, half lion and half ox. 
An unknown author, mentioned by Justin, 
maintains that the transformation was 
into an animal resembling what was seen 
in the visions of Ezekiel — the Cheru- 
bim — composed of an eagle, a lion, an ox, 
and a man. In support of the opinion 
that there was a real transfoxunatron, an 
appeal has been made to the common be- 
lief among ancient nations, that such me- 
tamorphoses had actually occurred, and 
especially to what Herodotus (iv. 105) 
says of the JSfeuri (Nsvpoi ): — “It is said 
by the Scythians, as well as by the Greeks 
who dwell in Scythia, that once in every 
year they are all of them changed into 
Vyolves, and that after remaining in that 
state for the space of a few days, they 
resume their former shape.” Herodotus 
adds, however, “ This I do not believe, 
allhough they swear that it is true.” An 
appeal is also made to an assertion of 
Apuleius, who says of himself that he was 
changed into an ass; and also to the 
metamorphoses of Ovid. This supposed 
transformation of Nebuchadnezzar some 
have ascribed to Satan. Job. Wier de 
prsestigiis dosmonum, 1. 26, iv. 1. Others 
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be with the beasts of the field, and 
they shall make thee to eat grass » as 

5tPs.106.20. 


have attributed it to the arts of magic or 
incantation, iind suppose that it was a 
change in appearance only. Augustine 
(de Civit. Bei, lib. xviii. cap. 17), refer- 
ring to what is said of Biomed and his 
followers on their return from Troy, that 
they were changed into birds, says that 
Varro, in proof of the truth of this, ap- 
peals to the fact that Circe changed 
Ulysses and his companions into beasts; 
and to the Arcadians, who, by swimming 
over a certain lalte, wore changed into 
wolves, and that “ if they are no man^s 
flesh, at the end of nine years they swam 
over the same lake and became men 
again.’^ Yarro farther retentions the case 
of a man by the name of Deemonetus, 
who, tasting of the sacrifices which the Ar- 
cadians offered (a child), was turned into 
a wolf, and became a man again at the 
end of two years. Augustine himself 
says, that when he was in Italy he heard 
a report that there were women there, 
who, by giving one a little drug in cheese, 
had the power of turning him into an 
ass. See the curious discussion of Augus- 
tine bow fur this could be true, in his work 
de Civit. Bei, lib. xviii, cap. 18, He sup- 
poses that under the influence of drugs men 
might be made to suppose they were thus 
transformed, or to have a recollection of 
what passed in such a state as if it were 
so. Cornelias a Lapide supposes that the 
transformation in the case of Nebuchad- 
nezzar went only so far that his knees were 
bent in the other direction, like those of 
animals, and that he walked like animals, 
Origen, and many of those who have 
coincided with him in his allegorial mode 
of interpreting the Scriptures, supposed 
that the whole of this account is an 
allegory, designed to represent the fall 
of .Satan, and his restoration again to the 
favour of God — in accordance with his 
belief of the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion. Others suppose that the statement 
here means merely that there was a for- 
midable conspiracy against him; that he 
was dethroned and bound with fetters; 
that he was then expelled from the court, 
and driven into exile ; and that, as such, 
he lived a miserable life, finding a pre- 
carious subsistence in woods and wilds, 
among the beasts of the forest, until, by 


oxen, and they shall wet thee with 
the dew of heaven, and seven times 


another revolution, he was restored again 
to the throne. It is not necessary to ex- 
amine these various opinions, and to 
show their absurdily, their ymerility, or 
their falsehood. Some of them arc sim- 
ply ridiculous, and none of them are 
demanded by any fair interpretation of 
the chapter. It may seem, perhaps, to 
be undignified even to 7'efcr to such opi- 
nions now ; but this may serve to illustrate 
the method in which the Bible has been 
interpreted in former times, and the steps 
which have been taken before men 
arrived at a clear and rational interpre- 
tation of the sacred volume. It is indeed 
painful to reflect that such absurdities 
and puerilities have been in any way- 
connected with the interpretation of the 
word of God ; sad to reflect that so many 
persons, in consequence of them, have 
discarded the Bible and the interpreta- 
tions together as equally ridiculous and 
absurd. The true account in regard to 
the calamity of Nebuchadnezzar, is un- 
doubtedly the following: (1.) He was a 
maniac — made such by a direct divine 
judgment on account of his pride, vs. 
30, 31. The essential thing in the state- 
ment is, that he was deprived of his rea- 
son, and that he was treated as a maniac. 
Oomp. Intro, to the chapter, IL (1). — 
(2.) The particular /om of the insanity 
with which he was afflicted, seems to 
have been that he imagined himself to be 
a beast; and, this idea having taken pos- 
session of his mind, he acted accordingly. 
It may be remarked in regard to this, 
(a) that such a fancy is no uncommon 
thing among maniacs. Numerous in- 
stances of this may be seen in the various 
works on insanity— or indeed may be 
seen by merely visiting a lunatic asy- 
lum. One imagines that he is a king, 
and decks himself out with a sceptre and 
a diadem ; another that he is glass, and 
is filled with excessive anxiety lest he 
should be broken ; others have regarded 
themselves as deprived of their proper 
nature as human beings ; others as hav- 
ing been once dead, -and restored to life 
again ; others as having been dead and 
sent back into life without a heart; 
others as existing in a manner unlike 
any other mortals ; others as having no 
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sliall pasf^ over tliee, till tliou know [kingdom of men, and givetli it to 
that tiie 3Iost High “ ruieth in the ; whomsoever he will. 
apg.83.1S. 


rati^joal soul. See Aruold on Insanity’', 
I. |!p. 170—195. In all these cases, when 
such a fancy takes possession of the 
mind, tiiore will he an effort on the part 
of the patient to act in exact conforinity 
to this view of himself, and his whole 
conduct will be adapted, to it Nothing 
eao convince him that it is not so ; and 
there is no absurdity in supposing that, 
if the thought had taken possession of 
the mind of Nebuehadnezzar that he was 
a beast, he would live and act as a wild 
beast — just as it is said that he did. 
{fj) ln itself considered, if Nebuchad- 
nezzar was deprived of his reason, and 
for the cause assigned — his pride, no- 
thing is more probable than that he would 
be left to imagine himself a beast, and to 
act like a beast. This would furnish the 
most striking contrast to his former state ; 
would do most to bring down his pride,* 
and would most effectually show the 
supremacy of the Most High. (3) In 
this state of mind, fancying himself a 
wild beast, and endeavouring to act in 
conformity with this view,, it is probable 
that he would be indulged as far as was j 
consistent with bis safety. Perhaps the ! 
regency would be induced to allow this j 
partly from their long habits of deference 
to the will of an arbitrary monarch; 
partly because by this indulgence he 
would be less troublesome; and partly 
because a x)amful spectacle w’ould thus 
be removed from the palace. We are not 
to suppose that he was permitted to roam 
in forests at large without any restraint, 
and without any supervision whatever. | 
In Babylon, attached to the palace, there | 
were doubtless, as there are all over the ■ 
East, royal parks or gardens; there is; 
every probability that in these parks; 
tl^ero may have been assembled rare and ‘ 
strange animals as a royal menagerie ; ! 
and it was doubtless in these parks, and 1 
among these animals, that lie was allowed j 
to range. Painful as such a spectacle | 
would be, yet it is not improbable that to ; 
suck a maniac this would be allowed as j 
contributing to his gratification, or as a ! 
means of restoring' him to his right mind; i 
(4) A king, however wide his empire, or 
magnificent his court, would be as 
to be subject to mental derangement as 
any other man. No situation in life can 
19* 


save the human mind from the liability 
to so overwhelming a calamity, nor should 
we deem it strange that it should come 
on a king as well as other men. The 
condition of Nebuchadnezzar, as repre- 
sented by himself in this edict, was 
scarcely more pitiable than that of 
George III. of England — though it is not 
surprising that in the eighteenth century 
of the Christian era, and in a Christian 
I land, the treatment of the sovereign in 
I such circumstances was different from 
that which a monarch received in hea- 
then Babylon. (5) It cannot be shown 
that this did 7iot come upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as stated in this chapter, (vs. 
30, 31,) on account of his pride. That he 
?ea8 a proud and haughty monarch, is 
apparent from all his history; that God 
would take some effectual means to hum- 
ble him, is in accordance with his deal- 
ings with mankind ; that this would bo 
a most effectual means of doing it, cannot 
be doubted. No one can prove, in re- 
spect to judgment that comes upon 
mankind, that it is not on account of some 
sin reigning in the heart; and when it is 
affirmed in a book claiming to be inspired, 
that a particular calamity is brought 
upon men on account of their trans- 
gressions, it cannot be demonstrated that 
the statement is not true. If these re- 
marks are correct, then no well-founded 
objection can lie against the account 
here respecting the calamity that came 
upon this monarch in Babylon. This 
opinion in regard to the nature of the 
affliction which came upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is probably that which is now 
generally entertained, and it certainly 
meets all the circumstances of the ease, 
and frees the narrative from material ob- 
jection. As a confirmation of its truth, 
I will copy here the opinion of Dr. Mead, 
as it is found in his ^Medica Sacra:* 
‘^All the circumstances of Nebuchad- 
nezzar*s case agree so well with an hypo- 
chondriacal madness, that to me it ap- 
pears evident that Nebuchadnezzar was 
seized with this distemper, and under its 
influence ran wild into the fields; and 
that, fancying himself transformed into 
an ox, he fed on grass after the manner 
of cattle. Eor every sort of madness is 
the result of a disturbed imagination; 




Tvljich this unhappy man laboured under 
for full scTen years. And through ne-, 

f leet of taking proper care of himself, his 
air and nails grew to an uncommon 
length ; whereby the latter, growing 
thicker and crooked, resembled the claws 
of birds. Now the ancients called peo- 
ple affected with this kind of madness, 
XvKav^fjomoi — icolf-mGn, or Kwav^ptmQi — | 
do(j~meu, because they went abroad in the i 
night imitating wolves or dogs ; particu- 
larly intent upon opening the sepulchres | 
of the dead, and had their legs much 
ulcerated, either from frequent falls, or 
the bites of dogs. In like manner are the 
daughters of Prmtus related to have been, 
mad, who, as Yirgil says, iEln. vi, 48, 

— — implerunt falsis mugitibus agros. 

‘ With mimic bowlings filled the fields.’ 

For, as Servius observes, Juno possessed 
their minds with such a species of fury, 
that, fancying themselves cows, they ran 
into the fields, bellowed often, and 
dreaded the plough. Nor was this dis- 
order unknown to dhe moderns, for 
Sehneckius records a remarkable instance 
of a husbandman in Padua, who, imag- 
ining himself a wolf, attacked and even 
killed several people in the fields ; and 
when at length he was taken, he perse- 
vered in declaring himself a real wolf, 
and that the only difference consisted in 
the inversion of his skin and hair.^* The 
same opinion as to the nature of the dis- 
ease is expressed by Dr. J. M. Good, in 
his Study of IModicine.’^ So also Bur- 
ton (Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I. g 1. 
Memb. i. Subs. 4). Burton refers to bW- 
eral eases which would illustrate the 
opinion. “Wierus,” says lie, tells a 
story of such a one in Padua, 1541, that 
would not believe the contrary but that 
he was a wolf. He hath another instance 
of a Spaniard who thought himself a 
bear. Such, belike, or little better, were 
king Proetus* daughters, that thought 
themselves kind ' — an instance strikingly i 
resembling this case of Nebuchadnezzar, j 
who seems to have imagined himself some j 
kind of beast. Pliny, perhaps referring j 
to diseases of this kind, saj’s, Some , 
men were turned into wolves in my time, I 
and from w'olves to men again.^^ Bib. viii. 
c. 22. See Burton* as above. ^ And thi/ 
(hroUfnr/ nJniU he with the hemts of tUe 
fceld. That is, as above exjilained, thou 
wilt imagine thyself to be a beast, and 
wilt act like a beast. Indulgence will be 


given to this propensity so as to allow 
you to range with the beasts in the park, 
or the royal menagerie. *|| And they shall 
make then to cat grass as oxau That is, 
this shall be thy propensity, and th()U 
shalt be indulged in it. Fancying him- 
self a beast of some kind — probably, as 
appears from this expression, mi ox — 
nothing w’ould be more natural than that 
he should attempt to live as oxen do, 
on grass, that he should be so far in- 
dulged that his food w'ould consist of 
vegetables. Nothing is more common 
among maniacs than some such freak about 
I food ; and it is just as likely that a. king 
; wmuld manifest this as any other man. 
The word yrass here — — Heb. — - 

means properly herhs; green herbs; vegeta- 
MeSf represented, commonly, as furnish- 
ing food for man. Gen. i. 11, 12, ii 5, 
iii. IS; Ex. x. 12, 15 ; Ps. civ. 14. The 
word grmsj in our language, conveys an 
idea which is not strictly in accordance 
I with the original. That word would de- 
! note only the vegetable productions which 
I cattle eat; the Hebrew word is of a more 
j general signification, embracing all kinds 
of vegetables — those which man eats, as 
! well as those which animals eat, and the 
meaning here is, that he would live on 
vegetable food ; — propensity in w^hich 
they would doubtless indulge a man in 
such eireumstances — painful and humili- 
ating as it would be. The phrase ^ they 
‘ shall make thee eat grass, ^ rather means, 
* they shall permit thee to do it,’’ or they 
shall treat thee so that thou wilt do it. 
It would be his inclination, and they 
would allow him to be gratified in it. 

And they shall wet thee with the dew 
of heaven. Or, shall suffer yon to be wet 
with the dew of heaven ; that is, to be out 
in the open air — no improbable treat- 
ment of a maniac, and especiall 3 ’- likely 
to occur in a climate where it w'as no 
uncommon thing for all classes of per- 
sons to pass the night under the sky. 
i f And seven times shall pass over thee. 
Notes on ver 16. f Till than know, <&e. 
Until thou shalt effectually learn tluifc the 
true God rules ; that he gives authority’’ 
to whom he pleases; and that he takes it 
away when he pleases. Notes on ver. 17. 
Nothing could be better fitted to teach this 
lesson than to deprive, by a manifest 
judgment of heaven, such a monarch 
of the exorcise of reason, and reduce 
him to the pitiable condition here de- 
scribed. 
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. 26 And whereas they commanded 
to leave the stump of the tree roots ; 
thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee,' 
Matt, 5. 34,:; La. 15. 18, 21. ' 


after that thou shalt have known 
that the a heavens do rule. 

27 Wherefore, 0 king, let my 
counsel be acceptable unto thee, and 


20. And irlierau commanded. The | 
watx*hcrs, ver. 15, Comp. ver. 17,. j 
'^.i;arc the nUimp of the tr^cc ro®t8. Or, to j 
loavo n)oi=3 to the etump of the tree; that; 
is, it was not to be dng up, or whoJly de- 1 
stroyt'd, but vitality was to be left in the | 
groiind. The Chaklee here is the same I 
■as in ver, 15, leave the stump of his ; 
roots.’ Thy Ic’^nydom. shall he mtre mito 
fhee. That is, thou slialt not die under 
this calamity, but after it has passed 
away shalt ha restored to authority. It 
wvjht have been supposed that this meant 
that the authority %vould survive in his 
family, and that those who were to suc- 
ceed him would reign — as shoots spring 
up after the parent tree has fallen ; butl 
Daniel was directed to an interpretation j 
whioh is not less in accordance .with the i 
fair meaning of the dream than this would | 
Imve been. % After that thou nhalt have \ 
kiaarn that the heavens do ride. That j 
•Go'i rules. This wvis the great lesson ! 
which the event wai.s designed to teach, j 
and when that should liavc been learned, 
there wtuiid be a propriety that he should 
he re.qtored to lii.s throne, and should 
pi'oc'laim this to the world. 

27. Wherefore, 0 kiny, let tny counsel 
aeee-ptahle miio tlwc. Daniel was per- 
mitted to see not only the fact that this 
<;alamity impended over the king, but the 
cause of it, and as that cause was his 
proud and sinful heart, he supposed that 
the judgment might be averted if the 
king would reform his life. If the came 
were removed, he Inferred, not unreason- 
ably, that there was a hope that the cala- 
mity might be avoided. We cannot but 
.atlmire here the boldness and fidelity of 
Daniel, who not only gave a' fair inter- 
pretation of the dream, in the ease sub- 
mitted to him, but who went beyond that 
in a faithful representation to the most 
mighty monarch of the age, that this was 
in consequence of his wicked life. j 

break of thy sins by righteousness. By i 
acts of nghteousTiess 'or justice; by' 
abandoning a wicked course of life. It ' 
Is fairly to be inferred from this that the j 
life of the monarch had been wicked — -a i 
feet which is confirmed everywhere inj 
his history. He had, indeed, some good! 


qualities as a man, but he was proud ; he 
was ambitious ; he was arbitrary in his 
governmeat; he was passionate and re- 
vengeful; and he was, doubtless, addicted 
to such pleasures of life as were com- 
monly found among those of his station- 
He had a certain kind of respect for reli- 
gion, whatever was the object of worship, 
but this was not inconsistent with a 
wicked life. The word translated hreah 
is rendered in the Vulgate re- 
dime, ^ redeem,* so in the Grreck of 
Theodotion, Xfirpwaa/, and in the Codex 
Chis. From this use of the word in some 
©f the versions, and from the fact that the 
word rendered righteousness is often em- 
ployed in the later Hebrew’ to denote alms- 
giving, (comp, the margin in Matt. vi. 1, 
and the Hreek text in Tittmann and Hahn 
where the word diKaioavrrfif is used to de- 
note cilmsf) the passage here has been 
addneed in favour of the doctrine of ex- 
piatory merits, and the purchase of abso- 
lution by almsgiving — a favourite doc- 
trine in the Roman Catholic communion. 
But the ordinary and common moaning 
of the word is not to redeem, but to 
break, to break off, to abandon. It is the 
word from winch our English w’ord hreah 
is derived. Germ, kreeken. Comp. &en«, 
xxvii. 4fi, " that thou shalt hreah his 
yoke f* Ex. xxxii. 2, " JBreah ojf the 
golden ear-rings;” Ex. xxxii. 3, "And 
all the people brake ojf the golden ear- 
rings Ex. xxxii. 24, " Whosoever hath 
any gold let them hreah it ojf f* 1 Kings 
xix. 11, "A great and strong wind 
rcivt the mountains ;” Zech. xi. 16, " And 
tear their -claws in pieces/* Ezek." xix. 
12, " his strong holds were hrohen** 
The word is rendered in our com- 
mon version, redeem once, (Ps. cxxxvi. 4,) 
"And hath redeemed us from our ene- 
mieis.” It is translated rending in Ps. 
vii. 2, and deliver in Lam. v. 8. It 
does not else^vhcre occur in the Scrip- 
tmes The fair meaning of the word, is, 
as m our version, to break ojf, and the 
idea of redeeming the soul by acts of 
chanty or almsgiving is not in the pas- 
sage, and cannot be derived from it. 
This passage, thsrcforej, cannot be ad- 
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break tby sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities^ by showing 
» Is. 55.7. b3?s.4I.l,^. 

dttced to defend the doctrine that the seal 
Biay be redeemed, or that ains may he 
expiated by acts of charity and almsgiv- 
ing. It means that the king was to break 
oti his sins by acts of righteousness j or, 
in other words, he was to show by a right- 
eous life that he had abandoned bis evil 
course. The exhortation is, that ho would 
practice those great duties of justice and 
charity towards mankind in which he 
had been so deficient, if); perhaps, Grod 
might show mercy, and avert the !m- 
j)ending calamity, And thim iuiquU 
iifiH hj tiliowhifj mercy to the poor. The 
peculiar ‘iniquity’ of Nebuchadnezzar 
may have consisted in his oppressing . the 
poor of his realm m the exorbitant exac- 
tions imposed on them in carrying on his 
public works, and building and beauti- 
fying his capital. Life, under an Oriental 
desjtot, is regarded as of little value. 
Sixty thousand men were employed by 
Mohammed Ali in digging the canal from 
Cairo to Alexandria, in which work 
alinoKt no tools were furnished them but 
their hands. A large portion of them 
died, and were buried by their fellow- 
labourers in the earth excavated in dig- 
ging the canal. Who can estimate the 
number of men that were uselessly em- 
ployed under the arbitrary racmareh of 
Egypt on the useless work of building the 
pyramids? Those structures, doubtless, 
cost millions of lives, and there is »o im- 
probability in supposing that Hebuehad- 
aezzar had employed hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons without any adequate 
eornpensation, and in a hard and oppres- 
sive service, in rearing the walls and the 
palaces of Babylon, and in excavating 
the canals to water the city and the ad- 
jacent country. No counsel, therefore, 
could be more appropriate than that he 
should relieve the poor from those bur- 
dens, and do justice to them. There 
is no intimation that he was to attempt 
to purchase release from the judgments 
of (5!od by such acts ji but the meaning 
is, that if he would cease from hia acta 
of oppression, it might be hoped that 
God w'oukl avert the threatened cala- 
mity. The duty here enjoined of show- 
ing mercy to the poor, is one that is, 


mercy to the poor; if 5 it may be 
« a lerigtheniBg of thy tranquillity, 
c or, a hialing of thine error. 


everywhere commanded in the Scrip- 
tures. Ps. xli. 1 ; Matt. xix. 21 ; OaL 
ii. 10, ct sevpe. Its inlluencc in obtain- 
ing the divine: favour, or in averting 
calamity, is also elsewhere stated. Comp. 
Ps. xli. 1, “ Blessed is he that consiLlereth 
the poor; the Lord mill eleliver him in 
time of trouble,” It is a sentiment which 
occurs frequently in the books of the 
Apocrypha, and in these books there can 
be found the progress of the opinion 
to the point which it reached in the later 
periods of the Jewish history, and which 
it has obtained in the Eoman Catholic 
eommunion, that almsgiving or charity 
to the poor would bo aa expiation for sin^ 
and would eonnnend men to God as a 
ground of righteousness ; or, in other 
words, the progress of the doctrine to- 
wards that which teaches that works of 
supererogation may be pjerformed. Thus 
in the Book of Tobit (iv. 8 — 10), “If 
thou hast abandanee, give alms accord- 
ingly ; if thou have little, be not afraid 
to give according to that little : for thou 
layest up' a good treasure for thyself 
against the day of necessity. Because 
that aims do deliver from deaths and siif- 
fereth not to come in to. darkness.” Tobii 
xii. 9, 10, “For alms doth deliver from, 
deathf and shall purge away all sin. Those 
that exercise righteousness and alms shall 
be filled with life; but they that sin 
are enemies to their own life.” Tobit 
xiv. 10, 11, “Manasses gave alms, and 
escaped the snares of death which they 
had set for him ; but Am am fell into the^ 
snare and perished. Wherefore now, my 
son, consider what alms doeth, and how 
righteousness doth deliver.” E<3elc‘si- 
asticus xxix. 12, 1:1, “Shut up alms 
in thy storehouses ; it shall deliver thee 
from ail affliction. It shall fight for thea 
against thine enemie-s better than a 
mighty shield and a strong spear.” Eeclo- 
siastieus xl. 24. “Brethren and help are 
against time of trouble; but alms shall de- 
liver more than them both.” In these pas- 
sages there is evidence of the progress of 
the sentiment towards the doctrines of 
supererogation ; but there is none what- 
ever that Daniel attributed any such 
efficacy to alms, or that ho meant to teach 
anything more than, the common doctrina 
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2B II All this came upon the kmg.j 
Nebiicliatbiezzai*. | 

29 At the end of twelve months 



of religion, that when a man breaks off 
from liis sins it may be hoped that the 
Judgments which impended oyer him : 
may be averted, and that doing good will i 
meet the smiles and approbation of God. | 
Compare iii reference to this sentiment | 
the ease of the Ninevites, when the | 
threatening against them was averted hy i 
their repentance and humiliation, Jonah | 
iii. 10 j the case of Ilez.ekiah, w'hen his 
predicted death was averted by his tears I 
and prayers, Isa. .xsxviii. 1 — 5 ; and Jer. j 
xviii. 7, 8, where this principle of the 
divine government is fully asserted. ^7/" ! 
it may he a lenytheniny of thy ti'anquillify, 
Marg., ‘ or, an healiny of thy error The 
Greek of Tlieodotion here is, Perhaps 
God will be long-suffering toward thy 
offences.” The Greek of the Codex 
Chis. is, /And thou inayest remain a 
long timo — mhihfxspos upon the 

throne of thy kingdom.' The Vulgate, 

* Perhaps he will pardon thy faults.' The 
Syriac, ^ Until he may remove from thee 
t% follies/ The original word ren- 
dered lengthening — ls‘3n.s^ —means prOr 
perly, as transhited here, a prolongation 
a drawing out ^ a lengthening ; and the 
word is here correctly rendered. It has 
not the meaning assigned to it in the 
margin — of healing. It would apply pro- 
perly to a prolongation of anything — as 
of life, peace, health, prosperity. The 
word rendered tranquillity — nV?g* — means 
properly seeiirity, safety, Ciuiet; and the 
reference hero is to his cairn possession 
of the throne j to his quietness in his 
palace, and peace in his kingdom. There 
is nothing in the text to justify the ver- 
sion in the margin. 

28. All thi^ came upon the king Nehu- 
ckadne^aar. That is, the threatened judg- 
ment came upon him in the form in which 
it was x>redicted. He did not repent 
and reform bis life as he was exhorted 
to, and, having given him suflicient 
time to show whether he was disposed to 
follow the counsel of Daniel, God sud- 
denly brought the heavy judgment upon 
him- "iVhy he did not follow the counsel 
of Daniel is not stated, and cannot be 
known. It may have been that he was 
60 addicted to a life of wickedness that 


he walked in the palace of the 
kingdom of Babylon. 

^ or f upon. 

he would not break off from it, even while 
he admitted the fact that he was exposed 
On account of it to so awful a judgment — 
as multitudes do who pursue a course of 
Iniquity, even while they admit that it 
will be followed by poverty, disgrace, 
disease and death here, and by the wrath 
of God hereafter ; or, it may be, that he 
did not credit the representation which 
Daniel made, and refused to follow his 
counsel on that account j or, it maybe, 
that, though he purposed to repent, yet, 
as thousands of others do, he suffered the 
time to pass on until the forbearance of 
God was exhausted, and the calamity 
came suddenly upon him. A full year, 
it would seem (ver. 29), was given him to 
see what the effect of the admonition 
would be, and then all that had been pre- 
dicted was fulfilled. His conduct furnishes 
a remarkable illustration of the conductor 
sinners under threatened wrath: of the 
fact that they continue to live in sin when 
exposed to certain destrucGon, and when 
warned in the plainest manner of -what 
will come upon them. 

29, At the end of twelve months. After 
the dream, and the interpretation — giv- 
ing him ample opportunity to repent and 
to reform his life, and to avoid the ca- 
lamity. <1 He icalked in the palace^ 
Marg., upon. The margin is the more 
correct rendering. The roofs of Houses 
in the east are made flat, and furnish a 
common place of promenade, especially 
in the cool of the evening. See Notes on 
Matt. ix. 2. The Codex Chis. has here, 
* The king walked upon the walls of the 
city with all his glory, and went around 
the towers, and answering, said.' The 
place, however, ux>on which he walked, 
appears to have been the roof of his own 
palace — doubtless reared so high that he 
could have a good view of the city from 
it. *{[ Of the kingdom of Babylon. Ap- 
pertaining to that kingdom; the royal 
residence. As it is to be supposed that 
this ‘palace of the kingdom' on the roof 
of which the king walked, was that which 
he had himself reared, and as this con- 
tributed much to the splendour of the 
caphal of his empire, and doubtless 
was the occasion in a considerable de- 
gree of his vainglorious boasting when 
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30 llie king spake, and said, Is 
not this great Babylon, that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom 


the judj^ment of heaven fell ■upon him 
(V8» 30, 31), a brief description of that 
palace seems to be not inappropriate. 
The description is copied from an article 
on Babylon, in Kitto’s Cyclopmdia of Bibli- 
cal Literature, vol, i. pp. 270, 271 : “The 
new palace built by Kebuchadnezzar Was 
prodigious in size, and superb in embel- 
lishments. Its outer wall embraced sL^: 
miles ; within that ■ circumference were 
two other embattled walls, besides a great 
tower. Three brazen gates led into the 
grand area, and every gate of conse- 
quence throughout the city was of brass. 
The palace was beautifully decorated 
with statues of men and animals, with 
vessels of gold and silver, and furnished 
with luxuries of all kinds brought thither 
from conquests in Egyjit, Palestine, and 
Tyre. Its greatest boast were the hang- 
ing gardens, which acquired, even from 
the Grecian writers, th^ appellation of 
one of the wonders of the world. They 
are attributed to the gallantry of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who constructed them in 
compliance with a wish of his queen 
Amytis to possess elevated groves, such 
as she bad enjoyed on the hills around 
her native Ecbatana. Babylon was all 
flat, and to accomplish so extravagant a 
desire, an artificial mountain was reared, 
four hundred feet on each side, while ter- 
races one above another rose to a height 
that overtopped the walls of the City, that 
is, above three hundred feet in elevation. 
The ascent from terrace to terrace was 
made by corresponding flights of steps, 
while the terraces themselves were reared 
to their various stages or ranges of regu- 
lar piers, which, forming a kind of vaulting, 
rose in succession one over the other to the 
required height of each terrace, the whole 
being bound together by a wall twenty- 
two feet in thickness. The level of each 
terrace or garden was then formed in the 
following manner: the tops of the piers 
were first laid over with flat stones, six- 
teen feet in length, and four in width; 
on these stones were spread beds of mat- 
ting, then a thick layer of bitumen, after 
which came two courses of bricks, which 
w'cre covered with sheets of solid lead. 
The earth was lieaffcd on this platform, 
and in order to admit the roots of large . 


'.by .the might of my |iO'Wer, and for 
"the honour of my majesty ? 

■: '-«Lu.T2.19,:.20; 


trees, prodigious hollow piers were built 
and filled with mould. Brom the Eu- 
phrates, which flowed close to the foun- 
dation, water was drawn itp by machinery. 
The whole, Says Q. Curtins (v. o.), had, 
to those who saw it from a distance, the 
appearance of woods overhanging moun- 
tains. The remains of this palace are 
found in the vast mound or hill called by 
the natives kasr. It is of irregular form, 
eight hundred yards in length, and six 
hundred yards in breadth. Its. appear- 
ance is constantly undergoing change 
from the continual digging which takes 
place in its inexhaustible quarries for 
brick of the strongest and finest material* 
Hence the mass is furrowed into deep ra- 
vines, crossing and recrossing each other 
in every directlon.^^ 

30. The king »pake, and said. The 
Chaldee, and the Greek of Theodotion and 
of the Codex Chis,, here is, Uhe king 
answered and said — perhaps he replied 
to some remark made by his attendants 
in regard to the magnitude of the city ; 
or perhaps the word answered is used, as 
it often seems to be in the Scriptures, to 
denote a reply to something passing in 
the mind that is not uttered; to some 
question or inquiry that the mind starts. 
He might merely have been thinking of 
the magnitude of this city, and he gave 
response to those thoughts in the language 
Which follows. ^ Is not this great Baby- 
lon ^ that I have built. In regard to the 
situation and the magnitude of Babylon, 
and the agency of Nebuchadnezzar in 
beautifying and enlarging it, sec the 
^ Analysis^ prefixed to the Notes on the 
xiiith chapter of Isaiah. He greatly 
enlarged the city ; built a new city on the 
west side of the river; reared a magnifi- 
cent palace; and constructed the cele- 
brated hanging gardens, and, in fact, 
made the city so different from w’hat it 
Was, and so greatly increased its splen- 
dour, that he could say without im- 
propriety that he had * huilf it. ^ For 
the home of the kingdom. To be con- 
sidered altogether — embracing the wholo 
city— as a sort of palace of the kingdom. 
He, seems to have looked upon the whole 
city as one vast palace fitted to be an 
appropriate residence of the sovereign of 
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31 While a the word was^ in'; the. 
hinges mouth, tlierefell a voice from 
Imaven, saying^ 0 king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to thee it is spoken; i The 
kingdom is departed from thee. . 

32 And ^’they shall drive .thee 
from men, and thy dwelling shall 

a iTh. 5. 3. bver.25, 26. 


so vast an empire. *^^And for the honour 
of in If maJeMy. To ennoble or glorify my 
reign ; or where one of so much majesty 
as I am may find an appropriate home. 

31. WhUe the icortl was in the king^s 
month. In the very aet of his speaking — 
thus showing that there could be no doubt 
as to the connection between the crime 
and the punishment. T There fell a voice 
from heaven. There came a voice ; or, 
perhaps, it seemed to fcdl &s a thunder- 
bolt, It was uttered above him, and ap- 
peared to come from heaven. There was 
an important sense in which it did fall 
from heaven ; for it was the voice of 0od. 

Saying, 0 king Nebnehaduezzarj to thee 
it is ajmken. For you it is particularly 
intended; or w'hat is predicted is now 
spoken to thee. The kingdom is de- 
parted from tlieef Thou art about to 
cease to reign. Up to this time he re- 
tained his reason that he might distinctly 
understand the source from whence tl^ 
judgment was to come, and why it was 
brought upon him, and that he might be 
prepared, when he should be recovered 
from his insanity, to testify clearly to 
the origin and the nature of the judg- 
ment. The Codex Chis. ho^ an impor- 
tant addition to what is said here, which, 
though of no authority, as having no- 
thing corresponding to it in the original 
text, yet states what is in itself not im- 
probable. It is as follows : ^ And at the 
end of what he was saying, he heard a 
voice from heaven, To thee it is spoken, 
O king Nobnchfidnczzar, the kingdom of j 
Babylon shall be taken away from thee, 
and shall be given to another, a man de- 
spised or of no rank — du^fmTtcd 
■ — in thy house. Behold, I will place him 
over thy kingdom, and thy power, and thy 
glory, and thy luxury — rhv . rpmpfiv — he 
shall receive, until thou shalt know that 
the Cod of heaven, has authority over the 
kingdom of men, and gives it to whom- 
soever he will : but until the rising of the 
sun another king shall rejoice in thy 


he with the beasts of the field : they 
shall make thee to eat grass as oxen-, 
and seven times shall pass over thee, 
until thou know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will. 

33 The same hour was the thing 
fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar: and 


house, and shall possess thy power, and 
thy strength, and thine authority, and 
the angels shall drive thee away for seven 
years, and thou shalt not be seen, and 
shalt not speak with any man, but they 
shall feed thee with grass as oxen, and 
from the herb of the field shall be thy 
support,’ 

■ 32. And they shall drive thee from meiif 
<fee. See Notes on ver 25. 

33. The same hour was the thing fid- 
ftlled. On the word honr, see Notes on 
ver. 19. The use of the word here would 
seem to confirm the suggestion there 
made that it means a brief period of time, 

The idea is clearly, that it was done 
instantly. The event came suddenly 
upon him, without any interval, as he 
was speaking, Till his hairs were 
grown like eagles* feathers. By long ne- 
glect and inattention. The Greek ver- 
sion of Theodoticn has in this place the 
word lions instead of eagles : * till his 
hairs were grown long like that of lions 
and the passage is paraphrased by Jack- 
son thus, ^tiil his hair was grown long 
and shagged like the main of a lion/ 

This would make good sense, but it is 
not the reading of the Chaldee. The 
Codex Chis. reads it, ^and my hairs 
were like the wings of an eagle, and my 
nails like those of a lion.’ The correct « 
idea is, that his hair was neglected until 
in appearance it resembled the feathers 
of a bird, And Ms nails like birds* 
claws. No unnatural thing, if he was 
driven out and neglected as the insane 
have been in much later times, and in 
much more civilized parts of the world. 

In regard to the probability of the state- 
ment here made respecting the treatment 
I of Nebuchadnezzar, and the objection 
I derived from it against the authenticity 
l of the book of Daniel, see Intro, to the 
Chapter, IL (1.) In addition to what is 
said there, the following cases may be re- 
ferred to as showing that there is no im- 
probability in supposing that what is here 
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le was driven from men, and did 
eat grass as oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven, tiil his 
hairs were grown like eagles’ /ga- 
iliers^ and his nails like birds’ etaws. 



stated acbially occurred. The extracts 
are taken from the second annual Beport 
of the Prison Discipline Sociely, and they 
describe the condition of some of the 
patients before they were admitted into 
the insane asylum at Worcester, If these 
things occurred in the commonwealth of 
and in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, there is no- 
thing incredible in supposing that a 
similar thing may have occurred in an- 
cient heathen Babylon. <^No. I. Had 
been in prison twenty-eight years when 
he was brought to the Institution. Dur- 
ing seven years he had not felt the influ- 
ence of fire, and many nights he had not 
lain down for fear of freezing. He had 
not been shaved for twenty-eight years, 
and had been provoked and excited by 
the introduction of hundreds to see the 
exhibition of his raving. No. 2. Had 
been in one prison fourteen years : he was 
naked — his hair and beard growm long-— 
and his skin so entirely filiod with the : 
dust of charcoal as to render it impossi- ! 


34 And at the end of the days 1 
Nebuchadnezzar lifted up mine eyes 
unto heaven, aaid mine understand™ 

; ing returned unto me, and I blessed 
the Most High, and I praised and 

34. And at the end of the That 

is, the time designated, to wit : the ‘ seven 
times^ that wmre to pass over him. "1; / 
, Webnehadnezzar lifted up mine eyes it ntfr 
heaven. Probably the first thing that in- 
Idicated returning reason. It would not 
be unnatural, on tho supposition that ho 
was deprived of reason at the very instant 
that a voice seemed to speak to him from 
heaven, and that he continued wholly in- 
sane or idiotic during the long interval 
of seven years, that the first indication 
of returning i^eason would be bis looking 
up to the place from whence that voice 
seemed to come, as if it were stiii 
speaking to him. In some forms of men- 
tal derangement, when it comes suddenly 
upon a man, the effect is wholly to em~ 
nihikite the interval, so that, when rea- 
son is restored, the individual connects' 
in his recollection the last thing which 
occurred when reason ceased with th© 
moment when it is restored. A patient 
had been long an inmate of an insane 


ble, from its appearance, to discover what 
nation ho was of. He was in the habit 
of screaming so loud as to annoy tho 
whole neighbourhood, and was considered 
a most dangerous and desperate man. 
No. 3. An old man of seventy years of 
age or more; had been chained for twenty ~ 
Jive yeara, and had his chain taken 
off but once in that time. No. 4. A 
female : had so long been confined with a 
»kort chain as wholly to lose the use of 
her lower limbs. Her health had been 
materially impaired by confinement, and 
she was unable to stand, and hael not 
walked for years. No. 8. Had been 
ten years without clothes : a most 
inconceivably filthy and degraded be- 
ing: exceedingly violent and outrageous. , 
No, U. Another female, exceedingly filthy 
in her liabits, had not worn clothes 
for two years, during which time she had 
been confined in a filthy cell, destitute of ! 
everything like comfort, tearing every- ^ 
Ihing in pi<‘ces that Was given her. 
No. 10. Has been insane eight years : 
almost tlie uiiolo of tho time in jail and 
in a cage."'' 


apartment in Providence, Bhode Island. 
He was a seaman, and had been in- 
jured on the head when bis vossei 
was in a naval engagement, and it 
was supposed that his brain had bec^ 
permanently affected. Por many years 
ho was idiotic, and no hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery. It was at 
length suggested that the operation of 
trepanning should be performed, and the 
very instant that the bone was raised from 
its pressure on the brain, he exclaimed, 
*Has she struck?’ The whole interval of 
time was obliterated from his memory. 
Similar instances are mentioned by Dr. 
Abercrombie (Iriteileetuar Powers, pp. 

■ 252, 253), A man had been employed 
for a day with beetle and wedges in split- 
ting pieces of wood for erecting a fence. 
At night, before going home, be put the 
beetle and wedges into the hollow of an 
old tree, and directed his sons, who had 
been at work in an adjoining field, to ac- 
company him next morning to assist in 
making tho fence. In the night he be- 
came maniacal, and continued in a state 
of insanity for several years, during which 
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honoured him » that liveth for ever, 
■whose dominion is an ^everlasting 
dominion, and liis kingdom is from 
generation « to gGnerationr ' 

» c. 12. 7 : Rc. 4. 10. 

^'Pg. 10. 10; Je. 10. 10; c. 2.44} 7. 14} ML 
4. 7; Lu,1.33. . ' ■ 


time bis mind was not occupied with any 
of the subjects with which he had been 
conversant when in health. After several 
years his reason I'eturned suddenly, and 
the first question he asked was, whether 
his sons had brought home the beetle and 
wedges. A lady had been intensely en- 
gaged for some time in a piece of needle- 
%vork. Before she had completed it she 
became insane, and continued in that 
state for seven years, after which her rea- 
son returned suddenly. One of the first 
questions she asked related to her needle- 
work, though she had never alluded to 
it, so far as was recollected, during her 
illness. Another lady was liable to peri- 
odical paro.\ysm8 of delirium, wdiich often 
attacked her so suddenly, that in conver- 
sation she would stop in the middle of a 
story, or even of a sentence, and branch 
€)fi‘ into the subject of her hallucination. 
On the return of her reason, she would 
resume the subject of her conversation 
on which she was engaged at the time of 
the attack, beginning exactly where she 
had left ofi', though she had never alluded 
to it during the delirium} and on the 
next attack of delirium she would resume 
the subject of hallucination with which 
she had been occupied at the conclusion 
of the former paroxysm. A similar thing 
may have occurred to Ifebuchadnezzar. 
He was deprived of reason by a sudden 
voice from heaven. Nothing was more 
natural, or would be more in accordance 
with the laws respecting insanity, than 
that at the very instant when reason re- 
turned he should look up to the place 
wdience the' voice had seemed to come. 
^lAud mine understanding returned unto me. 
This shows that he regarded himself as 
having been a maniac, though doubtless 
he was ignorant of the mariner in which 
he bad boon treated- It would . seem 
from the narrative, and from the proba- 
bilities of the ease, that he found himself 
driven out from his palace, herding with 
cattle, and in the deplorable condition in ] 
regard to personal appearance which he 
here describes. Seeing this in fact, and I 
20 


35 And ^ all the inhabitants of the 
earth ar^j reputed as nothing: and 
he ® doeth aceoi'ding to his will in 
the army of heaven, and among the 

cps.90,1. ^ Is. 40. 15, 16. 

eps.ll5.S; 135.6. 


recollecting the prediction, he could not 
doubt that this was the way in which he had 
been treated during the period of his dis* 
tressing malady. ^ And lUessed the Most 
Hiffh. For his recovery, and in an hum* 
ble acknowledgment of his dependence. 
‘■‘The acts of praise here referred to, are 
the suitable returns of a mind truly peni* 
tent, and deeply sensible of its faults and 
of its mercies.” Winlde, And I praised 
and honoured him. That is, I honoured 
him by rendering thanks for his restoring 
mercy} by recognizing him as the true 
Hod} and by the acknowledging of the 
truth that he has a right to reign, and 
that his kingdom is over all. f That 
livetJi forever. He is the ^mu/y God, as 
he is often styled, in contradistinction 
from all false gods — who have no lifoj 
and he lives forever in contradistinction 
to his creatures on earth, all of whom are 
destined die. Ho will live when all 
on earth shall have died ,* he will live for- 
ever in the future, as be has lived forever 
in the past. % TFAose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion. His empire ex- 
tends through all time, and will continue 
while eternal ages roll aw’ay. ^ And hid 
kingdom is from generation to generation. 
The generations Of men pass away. One 
succeeds another, and there is no perma- 
nency. Dynasties change, and mouarchs 
die. No human sovereign can extend 
his own power over the next generation, 
nor can he secure his authority in the 
person of his successors. But the do- 
minion of God is unchanged while the 
generations of men pass away, and when 
one disappears from the earth he meets 
the next with the same claim to the right 
of sovereignty } with the same princi- 
ples of government} carrying forward 
through that and successive ages, the 
fulfilment of his great and glorious pur- 
poses. 

35. And all the inhabitants of the earth 
arc reputed as nothing. Are regarded as 
nothing in comparison with him. Comp, 
Notes on Isa. xl. 15, 17. Precisely the 
same sentiment occurs in Isaiah which is 
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inliabitsmts of the earth: and none 
eiui stay '‘his hand, or saj unto him, 
What ^ doest thou ? 
a 1 43. 1 3. ^ J.)L 0. 12 j IR. 45. 9 ; llo. 9. 20. 

expressed hero : ** AH nations before him 
are ns iKUhing ; and they are counted ' 
unto him less than nothing and vanity.” 
% Aud he doefJi aceordtuff to hifi tviH in 
the annif of haituu In the host of I 
heaven — '?''n3 — Gr, in the poimr of heaven ^ i 
iif t>7, cvi^dftu. The Chaldee word means . 
properly strength, might, valour; and itj 
is then applied to an army as possessing i 
strength, or valour, or force. It is here 
applied to the inhabitants of heaven, pro- 
bably, considered as an army or host, of 
which God is the head, and which he 
leads forth or marshals to execute his 
purposes. In cb, iii. 20, the word is ren- 
dered amy. The sentiment here is, that 
in respect to the inhabitants of heaven, 
represented as organ ized or marshalled, 
God docs his own pleasure. An intima- 
tion of his will is all that is needful to 
control them. Thus sentiment is in ac- 
cordance with all the statements in the ' 
Scripture, and is a point of theology 
which must enter into every just view 
of God, Thus in the Lord’s prayer it 
is implied ; “ Thy will be done in earth | 
as it is in heaven.” So Eph. i. 11 — | 
IVho worketh all things after the conn- | 
sel of his own will” In heaven the will 
of God is accomplished in the most strict 
and absolute sense, for his will is law, and 
the only law, to all the dwellers there. 
The obedience is as entire as if the will 
of each one of the dwellers there ‘were but 
a form or ninnifestation of the will of 
God itself. 1[ And among the inhahitantu 
of the earth This cannot mean, even as 
understood by Nebuchadnezzar, that the 
will of God is actually done among the 
inhabitants of the earth in the same sense, 
and to the same extent, as among those 
who dwcdl in heaven. His design wms, , 
undoubtedly, to assert the supremacy and 
absolute control of God ; a fact that had 
been so strikingly illustrated in his own 
case. The sentiment expressed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar is true in the following 
respects: (I) That man has no power to • 
prevent the fulfilment of the divine pur- j 
poses. (2) That God will accomplish his ! 
design in all things, whatever opposition | 
man may make. (3) That he has abso- ) 
lute control over every human being;] 


36 At the same time my reason 
returned unto me ; and fur tlis 
glory of my kingdom, my honour 
andl>rightness returned unto me; 


and over all that pertains to any one and 
every one. (4.) That he will overrule all 
things so as to make them subservient to 
his own plans. (5) That he will make 
use of men to accomplish his own piu’- 
poses. Comp. Notes on Isa. X. 7. (G) That 
there is a great and glorious scheme of 
administration which God is carrying 
out by the instrumentality of men. And 
none can stay Ms hand. Literally, ^ none 
can smite upon his hand^ ((resenius Lex.) ; 

, that is, none can restrain his hand. The 
; language is taken, says Bcrtholdt, from 
1 the custom of striking children upon the 
hand when about to do anything wrong, 

I in order to restrain them. The phrase 
i is common in the Targuns for to restrain^ 

; to hinder. The Arabs have a similar ex- 
! pression in common use. See numerous 
i instances of the use of the -word in the 

sense of restraiuy or prohibitf in Buxtorf. 
Lex. OhaL The truth taught here is, 
that no one has power to keep back the 
hand of God when it is put forth to ac- 
complish. the purposes which he intends 
to execute ; that is, he will certainly ac- 
complish his own pleasure, f Or say 
unto him, What doeat thouJ A similar 
expression occurs in 2 Sam. xvu 10 : * 
, So let him curse, because the Lord hath 
said unto him, Curse David. Who shall 
I then say. Wherefore hast thou done so ?” 

I Also in Job ix. 12: “Behold, ho taketli 
i away, who can hinder him ? Who -will 
j say unto him, What doest thou ?” See 
i Notes on that passage. The meaning 
, here is plain, God is supreme, and will 
j do his pleasure in heaven and in earthb 
The security that all will be done right is 
I founded on the perfection of his nature ; 
and that is ample. Mysterious though 
his wap. may seem to us, yet in that 
perfection of his nature we have the 
fullest assurance that no WTong will bo 
done to any of his creatures. Our duty, 
therefore, is calm submission to his holy 
will, with the deep conviction that 
whatever God does will yet be seen to be 
right. 

36. At the same time my reason returned 
unto me. Showing that ho regarded him- 
self as having been insane. *i[ And for 
the yhry of my kingdom. That is, his 
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and my counsellors and mj lords and extol and honour the King of 
sought unto me; and I was estab*^ heaTen, all whose works truth, 
lishcd in my kingdom, and excel- and his ways judgment : and those 
lent majesty was added unto me, that walk in pride «he is able to 
37 Xow I Kebuchadnezmr praise abase, 

a Job 42. 12. 5’ Be. 32. 4 ; Ts. 33. 4 ; Re. 15. 3. , c Rx. 18. 11 ; Job 40. 11, 12 ; c. 5. 20. 

restoration to the exercise of his reason in accordance with the true nature of 
contributed to the glory of his kingdom, things, or with justice and propriety, 
either by the acts of justice and benefi- It is not based on a false estimate of 
eence which he intended should charac- things, as what is done by man often is, 
terizc the remainder of his reign, or by How often are the plans and acts of man, 
his purpose to reform the abuses which even where there are the be.st intentions, 
had crept into the government while he based on some false estimate of things; 
was, deprived of his reason, or by his de- on some views which are shown by the 
termination to complete public works result to have been erroneous ! But God 
which had been purposed or commenced sees things precisely as they are, and 
before his affiiction. honour and accurately knows what should be done in 

hrightness returned unto me. Evidently every ease. And those iha/t %mlk in 
referring to his intellect. He was again j^ride he is able to ahme. What had oc- 
rcstorod to that strength and clearness curred to Kebuchadnezzar might occur to 
of understanding by whicb, before his others, and as God had sliowm that he 
affliction, he had been able to do so much could reduce the most exalted sovereign of 
for the glory of hi.s kingdom. \ And my the earth to the lowest condition in which 
GounseUors and my lords sought viito pie, a human being can be, ho inferred that 
As they had done formerly. During his [he could do the same thing to all, and 
state of mental alienation, of course, the j that there was no one so exalted in rank, 
great lords of the empire would not resort so vigorous in health, and so mighty in 
to him for coun.sol. f And excellent ma- intellect, that he could not effectually hum* 
jesty was added unto me. Majesty and ble and subdue him. This is indeed an 
honour appropriate to my state, instead affecting truth which is constantly illus* 
of the treatment incident to the condition trated in the world. The reverses oc- 
of a maniac. Theodotion renders this, curring among men, the sick bed, the 
*and greater majesty was added to me.' loss of reason, the grave, show how easily 
It is by no means improbable that addi- God can bring down rank, and beauty, 
tionaV honour would be conferred on the and talent, and all that the world calls 
recovered monarch. great, to the dust. 

37 . A7)w I Mebuchadnezzar praise and In the Greek Codex Chis. there is at 
extol and honour ike King of heaven, the close of this chapter a beautiful 
Comp. ch. ii. 47 , and vs. 1 — 3 of this ascription of praise to God, which has no- 
chapter. He felt himself called on, in this thing to correspond with it in the Chaldee, 
public manner, to acknowledge the true; and the origin of which is unknown. 
God, with whose supremacy he had been 1 1 will translate it, because, although it is 
made acquainted in so affecting a man- | not' of divine authority, and is no part 
ner; to praise him that he had pre- 1 of the sacred writings, it contams senti* 
served him, and restored him to his rea- ' ments not inappropriate to the close of 
son and his throne; to extol or exalt ^ this remarkable chapter. It is as follows : 
him, by recognizing his sovereignty over j * To the Most High I make confession, 
the mighty kings of the earth, and the ! and render praise to him who made the 
power to rule over all ; and to honour \ heaven, and the earth, and the seas, and 
him by making his name and attributes I the rivers, and all things in them; lac- 
known abroad, and by using all his in- 1 knowledge him and praise him because 
fluence as a monarch to have him rever- ] he is the God of Gods, and Lord of Lords, 
eneed throughout his extended empire. | and King of Kings, for he does signs and 
^ ivhose zcorks are truth. See Deut. i wonders, and changes times and seasons, 
xxxii. 4 ; Fs. xxxiii. 4 ; Eev. xv. 3 . The | taking away the kingdoms of kings, and 
meaning is, that all that he does is done ] placing others in their stead. From this 
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time I will serve him, and from the fear 
of bim trembling has seized me, and I 
praise all his saints : for the gods of the 
heathen have not in themselves power to 
transfer the kingdom of a king to an- j 
other king, and to kill, and to make alive, 
and to do signs, and great and fearful 
wonders, and” to change mighty deeds, 
as the Gud of heaven has done to me, and 
has brought upon me great changes. I, ! 
during ail the days of my reign, on ae- i 
count of my life, will bring to the Most l 
High sacriiiecs for an odor of sweet | 
savor to the Lord, and I and my people j 
will do that which will be acceptable be- j 
fore him — my nation, and the countries 
whic'h arc under mj power. And wbo- 
goever shall speak against the God of 
heaven, and whosoever shall countenance 
those who speak anything, I will condemn 
to (ieath. Praise the Lord God of hea- 
ven, and bring saerifice and offering to 
him gloriously. I, King of Kings, confess j 
him gloriously, for so he has done with | 
me in the very day he set me upon my 
throne, and my power, and luy kingdom ; 
among my people I have power, and my 
majesty has been restored to me. And 
he sent letters concerning all things that 
were done unto him in his kingdom, to 
all the nations that w^ere under him.' 

Kehiiehadnezzar is supposed to have 
lived hut about one year after this ( K7h- 
Jd<i), hut nothing is known of his subse- 
quent deeds. It may bo hoped that he 
continued steadfast in. his faith in that 
God whom he had thus been brought to 


! acknowledge, and that he died in that 
belief. But of this nothing is known. 
After so solemn an aclinonition, however, 
of his own pride, and after being brought 
in this public mariner to acknowledge the 
true God, it is to be regarded as not im- 
probable that he looked on the Babylon 
that he had roared, and over his extended 
realms, with other feelings than those 
which he had before this terrible cala- 
mity came upon him. ** Kebuchadnezzar 
was succeeded in his kingdom by his son 
Iloaruflam, according to Ptolemy, who is 
the Evil Alerodach of Jeremiah, who mar- 
ried a discreet and jirudent 'woman ealicd 
Nitoeris, from whom was born a son, whose 
history is the subject of the next chapter. 
After the death of Evil Merodach, who 
reigned two years, Kirieassolassar. or Ne- 
rigiissar, who seems to have been the chief 
of the conspirators against the last king, 
succeeded him. He had married a daugh- 
j ter of Kehuehadnezzar, and in the course 
I of his reign made a great stand against the 
growing power of the Medes and Per- 
sians ; but at length, after a reign of foul* 
years, 'was killed in a battle with them un- 
der tho command of Cyrus. His son Labo- 
rosoarchod succeeded Mm, and having 
reigned only nine months, and not reach- 
ing a Thoth, or beginning of an Egyptian 
year, he is not mentioned by Ptolemy, but 
he is said to have been quite the reverse 
of his father, and to have exercised many 
acts of wanton cruelty, and was murdered 
by his own subjects, and succeeded b;^ his 
son Kahonadius, or Belshazzar.” WinJek. 


■ MARXS. ■■ 

(L) The narrative in this chapter furnipJies an illustration of the disposition among men to 
nuikearrang<‘«K'ntsfor their own case and eomtbrt, especially in view of advancing years, ver. 4, 
Nehuchadm nzar hjul drawn around him all that it is jwssiblc, perhaps, for man to accumulate 
with this v.iew. He wa.s at the head of the heathen 'ivoidd — the mighty monarch of the mightiest 
kingdom on the earth. He was at peace*— having finished his wars, and having been ‘satiated 
with the glory of battle and I'onquest. lie had enlarged and beautified his capital, so that it 
vvas one of the Mvonders of the world.’ He had built for himself n palace, which surpassed in 
riebness, and elegance, and luxury, all the habitations of man in that age. He had accumulated 
vast wealth, and there was not a production of any clime which he could not command, nor W’as 
there anything that is supposed to be necessary to make man happy in this life which he had 
not in his ]ios«cssion . All this was the result of arrangement and purpose. JJe had designed evi- 
dent ly to reach the point where he might feci that he was ‘at ease, and nourishing in his palace.’ 

'iVImt was true iu his case on a large scale, is true of others in genend, though on a much 
smaller scale- Most men would, be glad to do the same thing; and most men seek to make such 
au arrangt*ment according to their ability. They look to the time when they may retire from, 
the t(dl.s anfl cares of life, with a competence for their old age, and that they may enjoy life, per- 
hai.K, many y<*ars, iu the tranquillity of honourable and happy retirement. The merchant does 
not cxjiect always to Ite a merchant; the man in ofiiee to be always burdened, with the cares 
of state. Tim .‘•oldier does not expect always to be in the camp, or the marines on the sea. The 
warrior hopes to r('pose on his laurels; the sailor to find a qtiiet haven; the merchant to have 
enough to be i>ermittcd to sit down in the evening of iitc lltee from care; and the lawyer, the 
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phyjjician, the clfir^yraan. the farmer, eacli one hopes, after the toils and conllicts of life arc OTcr, 
to be pcnnitit'd t.o spend the remainder of his days in comfort, if not in ntXIuenco. 

This seeiuH to i/e based on some law of our natttre ; and it is not to he sjioken of harslily, or 
despi.'sed IIS if it had no foundation in that which is great and noble in onr iieing. J see in this 
a high and noble truth. It is that our naturo looks forward to reaf; that we are so made as 
to pant for ixjhkhi: t(> calm repose when the work of life is OTor, As our Maker formed us, the 
law n as that we should seek this in the world to come — in that blessed abode where we may bo 
free from all care, and where there shall be everlasting rest. But man, naturally unwilling to 
k»ok tf» that wurid, has abused ibis law of his being, and swks to find the rest for which the 
si.ul ]>ants, in that interval, usuall}' very short, and ifuita unfitted fur tranquil enjoyment, be- 
tween tlK' peri'^d when he toils, and lies down in the grave. The true law of his being would 
lead him to look onward to everlasting haj>pjncss ; he abuses and perverts the law, anil seeks to 
satisfy it, by making provi.sion for a brief and temporary rest at the close of the present life. 

(-) There is a ytroeess often going on in the case of these indi^dduals to dMurb er prevent that 
state of ease. Thus there ivas in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, as intimated by the dream, 
bven then^ in his highest state of grandeur, there was a tendency to the sad result which fob 
lowe'l -when he was driven from his throne, and treated as a poor and neglected maniac. This 
was intimated to him by the drciun; and to one who could see all the fntnre, it would be 
apparent that thin.gs ivere tending to this result. The very excitements and agitations of his 
life; the inloxiealion of his prides a»d the eii’cumstances of ease and grandeur in which he 
was now placed, all tended by a natural course of things to produce what follow'ed. 

And .>^ 0 . in other cases, there is often a process going on, if it could be seen, destined to disap- 
point all those hope.', and to prevent all that anticipated ease and tranquillity. It is not always 
visible to men, but could we see things as Ood sees them, we should perceive that there are 
causr;s at work w’hieh will blast all those hopes of ease, and ilisappoint all those expectations of 
tranquillity. There may he (tt) the loss of all that we possess: for we hold it by an uncertain 
tenure, and riches often take to themselves wings.” There may be (b) the loss of a wife, or a 
e.hild — and all our anticipated comforts shall be tasteless, Ibr there shall be none with whom 
to share thiun. There nmy be (c) the loss of reason, as in the ease ctf Nebuchadnezzar, for no 
human precaution can guard against that. There may be (d) the loss of health — a loss against 
which no one can defend himself— which shall render all his preparations for comfort of no 
value. Or (e) death itself may cnuie — for no one has any basis of calculation in regard to his own 
life, and mi one, therefore, who builds for himself a palace can have any security that he will 
ever enjoy It. Men who build splendid houses for themselves may yet experience sad scenes 
in their ihvel lings, and if thisy could foresee all that will occur in them, it would so throw a 
gloom over all the future as to lead them to abandon the undertaking. "Who could engage 
cheerfully iii such an enterprise if he saw that he was constructing a house in which a daugh- 
ter was to lie down and die, or from which his wife and chihlrcu were soon to bo borne forth to 
the .grave? In this chamber, your child may be long sick ; in that one, you or your "wife may 
lie down on a K-d from which you wdll never rise; from those doors yourself, your wife, your 
child, will be borne forth to the grave ; and if you $aio all this now, how could you engage with 
S(j much zeal in construcfcin.g your magnifieent habitation V 

(y) <Iur plans of life should ‘bo formed with the feeling that this is possriUe. I say not with 
the .gloomy apprehension that these calamities will certainly come, or with no anticipation or 
hope that there will be difTereat scenes — for then life would be nothing else but gloom, but th:it 
we should allow the 2>ombility that these things may occur to enter, as an element, into our 
calculations re.specting the future. Such a feeling wdn .give us sober and just views of life; will 
break the force of trouble and disappointment when they come; and will give us just appre- 
hensions of our depemienco on Him in whose hand are all our comforts. . 

(4) The dealings of (lod in our world are such as are eminently fitted to keep up the recogni- 
tion of these truths. M'hat occurred to Nebuchadnezzar, in the humbling of his pride, and the 
blighting of his anticipated pleasures, is just an illustration of what is constantly occurring on 
the earth. What bouse is there into which trouble, disappointment, and soitow never come? 
Mliat scheme of pride is there in respect to which something does not occur to produce mortifica- 
tion? Wliiit habitation is there into tVliich sickness, bereavement, and deatb never find their 
way ? And what abode of man on earth can be made secure from the intrusion of these things? 
The most splendid mansion must soon be left hjits owner, and never be visiU‘il by him again. 
'J'he most magnificent biinqueting hall will be fonsaken by its po.ssessor, and never will ho return 
to It again ; never go into the chamber where he sought repose ; never sit down at the table 
where he joined with others in revelry. 

(ii) The counsel given by Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar (vcr. 27), to break olf his sins by righteous- 
ness, that there might be a lengthening out of his tranquillity, is counsel that may now be given 
te all sinners, ivitli equal propriet 3 ^ i'or (I.) as in his case, there arc certain consequences of 
sin to whi<*h we mu.st look forward, and on which the eye of a sinner should rest. TTiose con- 
sequences are (1) such as spring up in the course of nature, or which are the regular results 
of sin in Ihe course of events. They are such as can be foreseen, and can be made the basis 
of calculation, or which a man can know beforehand will ciome upon him if he perseveres in 
a ccrtiiin course. Thus he who is intemperate, can look upon certain result-s which will in» 
evitabl}’' follo'w if he pex’severea in that course of life. As he looks upon the poverty, and bab- 
bling, and w’oe, and sormw, and misery, and death of an inebriate, he can see that that lot will 
be certainly his. own if he perseveres in his present course, and this can bo made with him a 
matter of definite calculation or anticipation. Or (2) there arc all those consequences of sin 
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, i, - may imici'd'iic’pnor: 'iw may bcrfck- llw violation of 

another wuse in regard to temporal cahimFtio** A iiruAini-^ 1 affirms is true iu 

off from Ins sms, do much to stay the i r ™^ by breaking 

a ready begun to exp<.rienre. Thus the drunkard omI t”!.™ ‘ he had 


nuMvaysofsin, and to load livo«^ of hoHne.«“ t •/, eoncoivable motives to 

ho must exi3:fon.ve;\"‘^“^'^^^ how much higher is’ 
pride which we may iiave on Tewu 0 ^ 0 ? I * J chapter of tlie evil ofpridi’, v.s. 29 80 31 The 
^^vhich wo Icel wheorU 'lock 1^ ao^omVfeLoS* 

than ^^'f:"'’ition which we have acquired is nc> tos^ hoH'^es that we have 

hJlLtif!'- that (lime that I have buikhiV ^ 

he rccened in his iiialadv, weniakH iho fliii. v -s^ t^cbinhadne/.zar, and the treatment whf(>h 
continuam^e of rcoAo«. Whirf^riSk mi be thankful Vi 

or tore hum,^t(> a sound mind. When Jo dmvlJ^fht t;h(j maniaej 


Mtem 01 mis fJas.s of iiufortunato beim>-s in .^fienco have madt; in tlie treat’ 

oa thi, puiat WC .an tavTZ KlTr* *“ 
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CHAPTEE y. 


§ 1. AUTHESTOCITY OS' THE CHAPTER. 


^sruf'H fewer oltjeetions hare lieen made to the a-uthenticity of this chapter, and mnch fewer 
difrieulties sturted, than in regard to chapter iv. Those which have been urged may be classed 
under the following heads : 

1. Tlic first is suhstontially stated in this manner by Bert hold t, that ‘ Daniel Is represented 
SH t-pealiing 1o the l<ing in such a tone, that if it had actuary occurred he would have been cut 
to pieces by an arbitrary Babylonian despot; but instead of that, he is not only unpunished, 
bnt is snlfered to annoiince to the king the certain destruction of his kingdom by the Modes and 
Persians; and not only tliis, but he is immediately promoted to be a minister or officer of a 
state of exalted rank.’ p, rblo. 

To tins it, may ’oe replied, (1) That the way in which Daniel addressed him was entirely in 
accordance with t he maijner in which he addressed Nebuchadncxa;ar. in which Nathan addressed 
David, in which Isaiah addressed Ahaz. and Jeremiah the kings in his time. (2) Belshazzar 
was overjsowert.'d witli the rtunarkable vision'of the hand-writing on the wall; his conscience 
smote Idni, and lie was, in deep alarm. He sought the meaning of this extraordinary revela- 
tion, and could jiot but laggard it as a communication from heaven- In this state of mind, pain- 
ful as was tin* aiiuouneement. he would naturally receive it as a divine communication, and 
lu! rniglit fear to treat with indignity one who shewed that he had the power of disclosing the 
meaning of words <-o mysterious. (3) It was in accordance with the custom of those times to 
hunour those who showed that they had the power of penetrating tiie divine raystoric.s, and of 
disclosing the meaning of dreams, prodigies, and omens. <4) It is .not impossible, as lieng- 
stiuiberg (Auth<‘ntie des»Dan. 1*20) suggests, that, smitten with the (;ons<dousness of guilt, and 
knowing that he deserved punishment, bo may have hoped to turn aw*ay the wrath of Ood 
hy some act of ]-icr,y : atid t hat he resolved, therefore, to houfuir Daniel, who^sliowed that he was 
{rfavourkum.)f l.ejiven. The main security. of Daniel, hotvever, in those bold and fearful an- 
nouneements, was undoubtedly to Ixi found in the conscience of the trembling monarch, 

aaul in the belief that he wjts a favourite of heaven. 

il. The improbability that all this should occur in one night — that so many scenes shotdd 
have been iuan.ah.'d into so short n time — embracing the feast, the writing, the calling in of 
the magichins. tlu^ investingof Daniel with his new office, the taking of the city, &c. ‘Why,’ 
Bortholdt, ‘was not the }irochimation in regard to the new minister dehuTed to the following 
day> Wliv did all this occur iu the midst of the scenes of revelry which were then taking 
placed pp. 345, 

To this it may be replied, (1). That there is, indeed, every appearance of haste and confusion 
in the transactions. This was natural. .But there was assurcdlj' no want of iiine to accomplish 
all that it is .said was accomplished. If it was true that Cyrus broke into tlm city in the latter 
part of the night, or if. a.s historians say was the fact, he had entered the city, and made con- 
sidcrab-le progre.ss iu it befurt; the tidings were communicated to Belshazzar, there is no impro- 
bability in .'^u]-iposing that all that is said of the feast, and of the hand-%vriting, and of the calling 
in of the magician.®!, and of their failure to decypher the meaning: of the writing, and of the 
summoning of Daniel, and of the interpretation which he gave, actually occurred, for there was 
time enough to accomplish all this. (2) As to the other part of the objection, that it is impro-' 
Itable that .Daniel would be so soon invested with office, and that a proclamation would bo 
made in the night to thi.s etfect, it may he replied, that all that is fairly mount in the chapter 
(Ycr. 29) may be that an. order was made t.o that effect, with a purpo.se to carry it into execution 
on the following day. Bortholdt himself translates the passage (ver. 29), ‘Then Belshazzar 
gave command that tliey should clothe Daniel .with scarlet, and put n chain of gold, around hi.s 
neck,’ &c. llierauf ( 7 a/!> fJelschasar den JBe/ehl dem Daniel deii pnrpurmantel and den goltlenen 
Ilalsschmuck umztihangcn, &e. On the one hand, nothing forbids the supposition that the 
exocut i<m of jin'? order might have been deferred ; or on the other, that tho order was executed 
at once. But little time woxild have been ucocRsary to do it. See, however. Notes on ver 29. 

III. A third objection or diffi<!ulty arisc.s from the writing itself. It i.s, that it is wholly im- 
probable that Dain<d could have had sufficient knowledge to enable him to interpret these 
■wonls when no one of the Chaldean sages could do it. "Where, it is a.sked, could he Isnvc ol>- 
taiued Ibis kntjwledge ? His in.struction in reading 3.anguages he mu.st have receive<l in Babylon 
it.^elf, and it is wholly improbable that among so, many sages and wise men who were accus- 
Ifurif'd to the languago.s .«}ol<:en in BabvTon and in other conn trio.^ no one should have been 
fouinl who wa.s a.« able to interpret the words as he. Berthoklt. p. .340. 

'fo this it is obvious to reply, that the whole narrative suppose.^ that Daniel owed his ability 
to interfiret these words, not to any natural skill, or to any superior advantages of genius or educa- 
lioii. but to the fa<*t that he was directly endowed from on high. In other ca.ses, in the times of 
Nehuchadnezzai;, he always di.selajmed any power of his own of revealing the meaning of 
dreams and visions (ch. ii. 27 — 00), nor did he eet up any claim to an ability to do it of himself 
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on this occasion. If he re<Sved Ms knowl^d^ directly frcm Ood, all ihc difSt^nlty in this 
objection vanishes at onco 5 hut the whole book^urns on the Kupposition that he v:as under 
divine toaohinss. 

IV, It has been ohjected that there was no ohject to ho acconiidlshod worthy of such a ndra- 
clc as that of writing in this mysterioukmBnii|Br on the wall. It is a-‘-ko<l hy {?ertholdt n>, SiV), 
‘Is the Hiirado crt-dible? tVhat puri)Ost* was it designed to seneJ Wluit end wxmld it ui com- 
plish ? TV'as the design to show to BolshaKzar that the city was soon to he destro} ed hut < f 
what use could this he hnt a couple of hours heforc, it should occur? <Jr it the design to 
make Bolsha/.zar acquainted with the power of JehoTah, and to punii>h iiini ha’ his desecrating 
the Te.s'sels of the temple service? But who could nttrihutc to the all-perlt'Ct being susJj’a 
w’eaknuHS that he could be angrj^ and take this method to e.x].ress hi.s aiif/er, for on act that 
could not he regarded as so heinous as to he worthy of smdi an interj-osition?' 

To this it may he rep]ie<h (1) That the olj<'ction here made would lie In .‘•ome degree against 
almost any single miracle that is reroxded in the scripturt^. Or (li) 1 ( may have hcenr the inten- 
tion to warn the king of the 5mp<>riding dangcrj not so much with a view that the danger 
should he averted, as to show that it came fmm tied. 0|: (JJ) it may have been th<. intern ior! to 
show him the enormity of his sins, and even then.*to bring hfm to re] >entance.‘ Or. • it may 
have keen the intention to eonncct^iuite distinctly, in the apprehension of all present, and iu 
the view of ail future ages, the destruction of Babylon wntii the crimcKof the numarehs. and 
eepeciaily their crimes iu connection with the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, tiie burniiig 
of the temple, and ihtt carrying-: away Ihe people into^i long captivity. There can be no doubt, 
from many parts of the prophetic writinggs, thafthc overthrow of Bahylon, and the subversion 
of the Chaldean },ower, W'as in consequence c-f 1h«r ircatmenl of the Ilolrew people, and 
nothing was Ix-ttc-r fitted to show this than to make the destruction of the city cuineident with 
the de.«tructiun of tlu* sacred Vi-s.-^elw of theleinpie, Or (o) it may luive been the intention to 
recall Daniel into nf>licc, and to give him authority and iniluenco again preparatory to tlie 
rest orat am of his countrymen to their own land, ll^wnuld seem from the whole narrative 
that, in ac<ordance with a custom which ptill prevails in i’ersia (Chardin, a.s referred toby 
Hengrstenberg, AuthenUe drff Ban. p. all the magieian.s and a.^trolngers hod been dis- 
missed from wmrt on the death of ISebucbadnezzar, and tlnit Daniel with the otliers had 
retired from his place. Yet it may have be«*n inqiortant, in order to the restoration of tlio 
Hebrew I CO] lie to tla-ir land id tlie* appointed time, that there should be one of their own 
nation occiqying an intlueutiul station at court, and Dank-i was thu.'^, in eon.«e<iuence of his 
ability to interpret tliis mysteriuu.s language, re.stored to his place, and was permitted to keep 
it untiMla* time of the return of the Hebrews to their country arrived t?ee ch. vi. 2, 8, 
And (f I it. may have been the intention to furnish an impressive deuioustraTioB that Jehovah 
is ilh' true HckI. Other objections it will he more convenient to notice in the course of the ex- 
position of the chapteiv 

§ 2. BEISIUZ2AH. 

Of Belshazzar, the closing accnc of w’hose reign is described in this chapter, little more is 
known than is recorded here. He is mentioned by’ Daniel ns the last king of the Clmldecs, 
under whom Babylon was taken hy the Mcdcs. and IVrsinns. Herodof us (i. SB) calls this king and 
also bis father, which is undoubtedly a corruption of Kabonnedus, the name by which 

he wa.s known to Berosus. JmfpJnts a(/nhtd Ainrm^ i. 20. Josephu.s him.^elf (Ant. x. ch. xi. 1 2) 
says that the name of tins king, whom he calls Baltasar, among the Babylonians, was Nahoan- 
didus. Mabonadius in the canon of Ptolemy, Nahonedus in ihisebius. (Chron. Armen, i. p. ti,) 
and hlahonnidochus in Busehius, (Prep. Evflng.ix,41,)are n-marked by Wilier a.s only varieties 
of Ms name. Vi iner conjectures that in the name Belshazzar, the element shazMr means ‘ the 
principle of fsre.’ See Kit lu’s Cyclop. 

The accounts which wc have of this king are very meagre, and yet nreacre a.s they’ arc. they are 
hy no means uniform, and it is rtiflicult lu rcconcib* them. That which is given by Josephus as Ms 
own account of the successors of JSebuchadnezzar, 5.=; in the folk vving language : ” After the death 
of Xebuch/tdnezzar, Evil-McrntlaclK Li.s son, sticeeeded in the kingdem, vvho imnu-diately' set 
Jccotiiiili at liberty, and esteemed him among his most intinuite Mends. VVh< n EviMWerc-dach 
was dead, after a reign of eiphte«;n ycar.«,higliss'ar. his son, took the government, and retained 
it f(frty years, and then ended his life; and after him the succession came to hi.s .«'on, Labosor- 
dac'us, who continued it in all but nine months; and when he was dead, it came to' Ballasar, 
who by the Babylonians was called KaboaUflelus', against him did Cynis the king of Ptasia,, 
and Darius the king of Media, make war; and when he was besieged in Babylon there hap- 
pened a wonderful and prodigious vision. He was sat clown at supper in a 'large room, and 
there were a great many vessels of silver, such as were made for royal entertainment.s and lui 
had with him his concubines and his Mends; whereupon ho came to a resolution, and ccni- 
nuiuded that tliose vessels of God W’hich Nebuchadnezzar had plundered out of Jerusalem, and 
had not jnadc use of. but had put them into hi.'s own temple, should ],e brought cuit of that 
tempde. *’ Ant. B. x. ch. xi. ^ 2. Josephus then proceeds to give an account of the appeanmee of 
the Inuu!, and of the writing, and of the result in the taking of Babylon, suhstautiaiiy the same 
as that which is found in this chapter of Daniel. 

^ The account which Berosus gives as preseiwed hy Josephus (against Apion, B. i. g 20), varies 
torn this in some important particulars, }?or an account of Berosus, see the Introduction to 
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di. iv. ? 1. 1. (2.) He flays XabucBodonosar-^^el^ucMnezzar), after he liad begun to build the 
ibremeutioiietl wall, fell Hjek, and departed tills - life, when he had reigned forty-three years; 
whereupon his son, livil-Merodach, obtained the kingdonS. He governed public affairs after an 
illegal uad iiupure manner, an<l had a plot laid against him by Neriglissor, bis sister's bnsbuTid, 
and was slain l>y him when ho Imd reign (id hut *wo years. After he was slain, ^^eriglissor, the 
nerson who pliuted a'-oiin.st him, sacceedod him in the kingdom, and reigned four years; 
but his son Laborosoarebad obtained the kingdom, though he wore but a child, and kept it but 
nine months; but by r<!a?on of the very ilh temper, and the ill-practices he exhibited to the 
w'orld, a plot was laid against him also by his friends, and he was tormented to death. After 
his death the conspirators got together, and by common consent put the crown upon the head 
of Mabonnedas, a man of Babylon, and one who belonged to iiiat insurrection. In his reign it 
was that the walls of the city of Babylon were curiously built with burnt brick and bitumen; 
and nvheu.ho was come to the seventemith year of his reign, Cyrus ettme <3ut of l^ersia with a great 
armv’ji and having already conqueretf the rest of Asia, he baine hastily to Babylonia. ^IVhen 
^'abonneilus -perceived he was VWdng to attack him, he met him with his forces, and joining 
battle with him, was beaten, 'and fled ftway with a few of his troops with him, and W'as shut up 
in the city of Borsippus; Hereupon. Cyrus look Babylon, and gave orders that the outer wails 
of the city should be demoli.'ilied, because the city had provesd very troublesome to him, and cost 
him a greaUleal of pains to take it. - He then 'marched away to Borsippus to besiege Xabonne- 
dus; but as Nabonnediis did not .sustain t|ie .siege, but delivered himself into his hands, he was 
at hrst kiudly used by Cyru.s, who gave him Canmania as a place for him to inhabit in, but sent 
him out of Babylonia. Accordingly, Nabonnedus spent the rest of his time in that country, 
and theje died.’^ 

Koo.s (Exposition of Daniel, p. G5,) suppo.ses that» Evil-Merodach, w'ho succeeded Nebuchad* 
nezzar, di<l not reign more than one' year, and that this accounts for the reason why he wa.H not 
mentioned by Daniel ; and that Belshazzar was a grandson of Kebuehadnezzar, though, accord- 
ing to the idiom of Scripture, he i.s culled.hi.s son, and Nebuchadnezzar his father, Dan. v. 11. 22. 
Belshazzar, he supposes, must have reigned more than twenty years. 

The succession in the Babylonian Chaldean kingdom, according to Dr. Hales, was as follows: 
‘Nabonassur reigned 14 ycar.s, from 747, B. G.; Nadius, 2,733; Chiiizirus, 5, 731; lugaus, 5, 
720; Mardok Empad, or Merodach Baladan, 12, 721; Arcianus, 5, 709; 1st interregnum, 2,704; 
Belibus, 3, 702; Aphronadius, 0, 599; Kegibelus, 1, G93;-Me.sess(jmordach, 4, 092;* 2d inter- 
regnum, 8, 088; Asaradin, or Esar-haddon, 13, 680; Saosduchin, 20, 667 ; Chyneladon, 22, 047 ; 
Nabopolassar, or Labynetus I.. 21, 625 ; Nineveh taken by the Babylonian^and .Medes, 600, B. C. 
Then follows the Babylonian dyna.«ty, to wit, NaljopoIaSsar, Labynetus L, Boktanser, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who reigned 43 year.s fiVm 604, B. C. ; Ilverodarn, or Evil-Merodach, 3, 561, B. C.; 
Nerkussolassar, Nerigli.-.sar, or Belshazzfir, 5, 558, B. C.; Nabonadius, or Labynetus II,, ap- 
pointed by D!iriu.s the Mede, 17, 553, B. C,; Babylon taken by Gyrus, 530, B-OV 

Dr. Hale.s remark.s in (X)nneetion with this, “ Nothing >can exceed the various and perplexed 
accounts of thes names and reigns of the princes of this dynasty (the Babylonian) in sacred and 
profane blstoiy.” 

duhn, fallowing Ptolemy, chiefly thus enumerates the kings of Babylon from the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar : ‘ Nubocholassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, 46, 605, B. C. ; lluarodamu.s, or Evii-3Iero- 
dach, 2, 562, B.C.: Nerichassolassar, or Neriglissor, 4, 560, B. C.; .Laborasoarehad, 9 months, 566, 
B. 0.; Nabounned, 17 years, 556, B, C.; Babylon taken by the Medes and Persians, 540, B, C.* 

In this confusion and discord respecting the chronology of these princes, the following re- 
marks maybe made in regard to the credibility of the statements in the book of Daniel; 
(1), It is clear that it was not uncommon for the same prince to have more names than one. 
This h.as ivot been unusual, especially among Oriental princes, who seem to have often prided 
themselves on the number of (jpithets which they could use as designating their royal state. 
Since this was the case, it would not he strange if the names of the same kings sho'uld be so 
u.«cd by writers, or in tradition, as to leave the impression that there were several; or if one 
writer should designate a king by one name, and another by another. (2) It would seem pro- 
bable, from all the accounts, that Belshazzar wa.s the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, but little is 
known of the king or kings whose reign intervened between that of Nebuchadnezzar and Bol- 
sliazzar. (3) The testimony of Daniel in the book before us should not beset aside by the 
statement of Berosus, or by the other confused accounts which have come down to ns. For 
anything that appears to the conti-ary, the authority of Daniel is as good as that of Berosus, and 
he is as worthy of belief. Livingin Babylon, and through a great part of th(i reigns of this dynasty ; 
pre.sent at the taking of Babylon, and intimate at court ; honoxircd by some of these princes 
hiorc than any other man in the realm, there is no reason why he should not have had access 
to the means of information on the subject, and no reason why it should not be suppostKl that 
lie has given a fair record of what actually occurred. Though the account in regard to the last 
day.s of Bel.'Jhazzar, as given by Berosus, does not agree with that of Daniel, it" should not be 
aasumal that that of Berosus is correct, and that of Daniel false. The account in Daniel is, to 
say the least, a.s probable as that of Bero.sus, and there are no means of proving that it is false 
(.‘xeept by the testimony of Bero.sua. (4) The statement in Daniel of the manner in which Baby- 
lon was taken, and of the death of Belshazzar, is confirmed by Xenophon (Oyi'op. vii.) — an au- 
thority quite equal, at lea.sl, to that of Berosus. See Notes on vcr. 30 of the chapter. In the 
ri-eord in Daniel of the close of the life of Belshazzar, there is nothing that might not have 
been supposed to occur, for nothing is more pi*obable than that a king migftt have been cele- 
brating a feast in the manner described, or that the city might he surprised in such a night of 
revelry, or that, being surprised, the monarch might foe slain. 
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§ 3. ANALYSIS OF "PHE CSAPTER. 

T!TE cliaptnr coioprlses a r^rord of the series of events that occiUTod in Babylon on the iiiprlit in 
whieb it was taken bv the Medea and Pcrriana. The scene may be supposed to open in the early 
evenin};, at a lime when a festival would probably be celebrated, and to continue through a 
TOudderable )iart of the night. It is not known precisely at what time the city was taken, yet 
it may iw su}»poHed that Cyrus was maldng his approaches while the revel was going on in 
the palace, and that even while Daniel was” interpreting the hand-writing on the wall, he was 
conducting his armies along the channel of the river, and through the open gate on the banks 
of the river, toward the palace. The order of the events referred to is as follbw.s: (^l)The feast 
given by Belshazzar in his palace, vs. 1 — 4 ; (2) the mysterious appearance of the part of the hand 
on the walls, ver. 5 ; (3) the summoning Of the soothsayers to interpret the hand-writing, and 
their imihility to do it, vs. 6-— 9; (4) the entrance of the queen into the banqueting-Jiall 
on account, of the trouble of the king, and her reference to Daniel, as one qualified to 
interpret the vision, vs. Ifi — 12; (5) the siimmouing of Daniel by the king, and his address to 
him, vs. 13— -IG; (ti) the answer of Dfiniel, declining any rewards for his servi(X‘, and his !?oieum 
addre.s.s to the king, reminding him of what bad oeeurrcfl to Xebuehadnezzar, and of the fact 
that he had forgotten the lessons which the divine dealings with Xehuchadnezzar were adapted 
to teach, and that his own heart had been lifted up with pride, and that his conduct had been 
eminently wicked, vs, 17—23 ; (7) tbe interpretation of the words by Daniel, v.s. 24 — 2S ; (S) the 
order to clothe Daniel in a manner appropriate to one of high rank, and the appointment to the 
third office in the kingdom, ver. 29 ; and (9) the taking of the city, and the death of Belshazzar, 
vs. SO, 31. 


1 Belshazzar the king made - a 
great feast ^to a thousand of his 

»Es. 1.3. 


lords, and drank wine before the 
thousand. 


1. Behhftzzur the I'ing, See Intro, to 
the chapter, ^ 2. in the Introduction to 
the chapter hero referred to, I have stated 
what seemed to be neces.sary in order to 
illustrate the history of Belshazzar, so far 
as that can be now' known. The state- 
ments in regard to this monarch, it is well 
understood, are exceedingly confused, and 
the task of reconciling them is now hope- 
less. Little depends, however, in the in- 
terpretation of this book, on the attempt 
to reconcile them, for the narrative here 
given is equally credible, whichever of 
the accounts are taken, unless that of Be- 
roaus is followed. But it may not be im- 
proper to exhibit here the two principal 
accounts of the sueces.sors of ISTebucbad- 
nezziir, that the discrepancy may he dis- 
tinctly seen, I copy from the Pictorial 
Bible, “The common account we shall 
collect from ‘ L* Art- do Verifier les I)ate,s,' 
and the other from Hales^ * Analysis/ dis- 
posing them in opposite columns for the ; 
sake of comparison : j 

Froni'IJ' Prom JTale^ ^ Analysis.^ i 
'B. 0. B. C. 


005 Xcburiiadnezzar, 004 Nebuchadnezza 
whowa.s succee^led was succeeded h 
by his sou bis sou 

502 B vil-Merotlacb, 561 JCvil-Merodach, o 
who biiviug pro- llverodam,wh< 
yoked goneml in- was slain in i 
dignation by his battle against tb< 
tyranny and atro Xledes . and Per 


cities, was, after a 
short reign of a- 
bout two years, as- 
sassinated by Ids 
brother-in law 
500 Nerigi]us.sar, or Ne- 
ricassolassar, who 
was regarded as a 
deliverer, and sue- 
c ceded hy the 
choice of the na- 
tion. He perished 
in a battle by Cy- 
rus, and was sue- 
ceeded by his son 


555 Lnborosoarchad, 
notorious tor his 
cruelty and oppres- 
sion, and who was 
as.«?assinated by tw'O 
nobles, G o b r y a s 
and Gadatas.wliopo 
sons he had slain. 
The vacant throne 
W'as then ascended 
by 


sian.s, and w’as suc- 
ceeded by his son 


! Neriglissar, Neri- 
casRoiassar, or Bel- 
shazzar, the com- 
mon accounts of 
whom seem to com- 
bine what is said 
both of X'erigli.s- 
gar, and his son, 
opposite, lie was 
killed by conspira- 
tors on the night 
of the impious 
feast,’ leaving a 
son (a boy), 

> Laborosoarebad, on 
whose death, nine 
months aftex*. the 
dynjisty bccanie ex- 
tinct, and the king- 
dom came peacea- 
bly to “Darius the 
Mode,” or Oyaxares 
tviio, on the well- 
known policyof the 
Modes and Per- 
siixns, appointed a 
B.'ibylonian noble- 
man, named Xubo- 
nadiu.s, or Labyne- 
tus, to be king, or 
viceroy. This {ler- 
son revolted 
against Cyru.s, who 
had succeeded to 
the united empire 
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2 Belsliazziar, wliileiie tasted the 
winCj commanded to bring the 
golden and silver vessels -a which .his 

«Jc. 52. 39. c.1.2. 


of the 5Ie(3es and 
Persians. Cyrus 
could not immedi- 
ately attend to 
Ijim, hut at last 
marched to Baby- 
lon, took the city, 
B. C. 536. as fore- 
told by the pro- 
phets. 

654 Nahonadius, the 
Lahynetus of He- 
rodotus, the Nabo- 
andol of Joseph us, 
and the Belshazzar 
of Daniel, ^vho was 
the sou of Evil - 
Morodach, andwho 
now sucwoded to 
the throne of his 
father. After a vo- 
luptuous reign, his 
city was taken by 
the Persians under 
Cyrus, on which 
occasion he lost his 
life, . . 

It will be observed that the principal 
point of difference in these accounts is, 
that Hales contends that the succession 
of Darius the Mede to the Babylonian 
throne was not attended ■with war,* that 
Belshazzar was not the king in whose 
time the city was taken by Cyrus; and 
consequently, that the events which took 
place this night were quite distinct from, 
and anterior to that .siege and capture of 
the city by the Persian king, livhich Isaiah 
and Jeremiah so remarkably foretold.” 
If Made a great feast. On what occasion 
this feast was made, is not stated, but it 
was not improbably an annual festival in 
honour of some of the Babylonian deities. 
This opinion seems to be countenanced' 
,by the words of the Codex Chis. * Bel- 
shazzar the king made a great festival, 
h* hjiSpa ivKaivKXjxov roiv ^aai'ktioip-^n the 
day of the dedication of his kingdoms ;' 
and in ver. 4, it is said that ‘ they praised 
the gods of gold, of silver, and of brass/ 
&c. ^ To a thousand of hk loi’da. The 

■word thousand here is doubtless used as a 
general term to denote a very large num- 
ber. It is not improbable, however, that 
this full number ■was assembled on such 
an occasion. Ctesias says, that the 


> father iN’ebiicliadnezzar had « taken 
out of the temple which was in Je- 
rusaiem; that the king, and his 

^ or, grandfather^ as Je. 27. 7. 2 Sa. 9. 7. 
ver, 11,18. brought forth. 


king of Persia furnished provisions daily 
for twenty-five thousand men. Quintus 
Curtius says that ten thousand men were 
present at a festival of Alexander the 
G-reat ; and Statius says of Bomitian, that 
he ordered, on a certain occasion, his 
guests ‘ to sit down at a thousand tables.^” 
Prof. Stuart, fa loc. And drank wine 
before the thousand. The Latin Yiilgate 
here is, ‘ And each one drank according to 
his age.' The Greek of Theodotion, the 
Arabic, and the Coptic is, ^ and wine was 
before the thousand.' The Chaldee, how- 
ever, is, as in our version, * he drank 
wine before the thousand.' As he was 
the lord of the feast, and as all that oc- 
curred pertained primarily to him, the 
design is undoubtedly to describe /ifs con- 
duct, and to show the effect which the 
drinking of wine had on him. He drank 
itin the most public manner, setting an 
example to his lords, and evidently drink- 
ing it to great excess. 

2, 3. Belshazzar f wliihhe tasted the wine. 
As the effect of tasting the wine — stating 
a fact which is illustrated in every age 
and land, that men, under the influence 
of intoxicating drinks, will do what they 
would not do when sober, . In his sober 
moments, it would seem probable that 
he would have respected the vessels con- 
secrated to the service of religion, and 
w;ould not have treated them with dis- 
honour by introducing them for pm*- 
pOses of revelry. <[[ Commanded to bring 
the golden and silver vessels. These ves- 
sels had been carefully deposited iii some 
place as the spoils of victory, (see ch. i. 2,) 
and It would appear that they had not 
before been desecrated for purposes of 
feasting, Belshazzar did what other men 
would have done in the same condition. 
He wished to make a display; to do 
something unusually surprising; and, 
though it had not been contemplated 
when the festival was appointed to make 
use of these vessels, yet under the excite- 
ment of wine, nothing was too sacred to 
be introduced to the scenes of intoxic.a- 
tion ; nothing too foolish to he done. In 
regard to the vessels taken from the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, see Notes on ch. i. 2. 
\ Which his father Nebuchadnezzar had 
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princes, Ills wives, and his concu- j temple of the house of God which 
bines, might drink therein. at Jerusalem; and the king, 

3 Then they brought the golden | and his princes, Ids wives, and his 
vessels that were taken out of the | concubines drank in them. 


taken. Murg., (jrnnd/ather. Aeeordinsj; to ■ 
the best account which we have of Bek i 
sbazzur, ho was the son of Evil-Mero- j 
dach, who was the son of Nebuchad- j 
nezzar, (seethe Intro, to the chapter, f 2,) 
and therefore the word is used here, as in 
the margin, to denote grandfather. Gomp. 
Jer. xxvii. 7. Sec Notes on. Isa. xiv..22. 
The word father is often used in a large ' 
signification. See 2 Sam. ix. 7 ; also | 
Notes on Matt. i. 1. There is no impro- 
bability in supposing that this word 
would be used to denote a grandfather, 
when applied to one of the family or 
dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar. The fact 
that Belshazzar is here called the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, has been made a ground 
of olyeetion to the credibility of the book 
of Daniel, by Lengerke, p. 204. The 
objC'Ctiun is, that the “last king of Baby^ 
Ion W'as not a son of Nebuchadnezzar.” 
But, in reply to this, in addition to the 
remarks above made, it may be pbserved 
that it is not nece.ssary in vindicating the , 
assertion in the text to suppose that he i 
w'as the hiimediate descendant of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the first degree. “The 
Semitic use of the word in question goes 
far beyond the first degree of descent, 
and extends the appellation of son to the 
designation grandson, and even of the ' 
most remote posterity. In Ezra vi. 14, 
the prophet Xechariah is called the son 
of fddo; in Zech. i. 1, 7, the same per- 
son is called the son of Barachiah, the son 
of Jddo. So Isaiah threatens Hezekiah 
(xxxix. 7,) that the sons whom he s/udl 
beget shall be conducted as exiles to Baby- 
lon ; in which case, however, four gene- 
rations iriterv’cned before this happened. 
So in Mutt. i. 1, ''Jesus Christ, the son 
of David, the son of Abraham.^ And so' 
we speak every day : ‘ The sons of Adam, 
the sous of Abraham, the sons of Israel, i 
the sons of the Pilgrims,' and the like.” | 
Ib’of. Btuart, Cora, on Daniel p. 144. 

'fhat the king, and his primes, his 
irivcs, and his concubines, might drink 
therein. Nothing is too sacred to be pro- 
laned when men are under the influence 
of wine. They do not hesitate to dese- 
crate the holiest things, and vessels taken 
from the altar of Cod are regarded with I 
as little reverence as any other. It would i 


seem that Nebuchadnezzar had some re- 
spect for these vessels as having been 
employed in the purposes of religion — at 
least so much respect as to lay them 
up as trophies of victory, and that this 
respect had been shown for them un- 
der the reign of his successors, until 
the exciting scenes of this ^ impious feast' 
occurred, when all veneration for them 
vanished. It was not very common for 
females irt the East to be present at such 
festivals as this, but it would seem that 
all the usual restraints of propriety and 
decency came to be disrc?garde<i as the 
feast advanced. The ^ wives a}3d concu- 
Wncs' were probably not present when 
the feast began, for it was made for * his 
lords" (ver. 1), but w’hen the scenes of 
revelry had advanced so far that it was 
proposed to introduce the sacred vessels 
I of the temple, it would not be unnatural 
to propose also to introduce the females 
of the court. A similar instance is re- 
lated in the book of Esther. In the feast 
which Ahasuerus gave, it is said that “ on 
the seventh clay when the heart of the 
king was merry with wine, he com- 
manded Mehuman, Biztha, ^c., the seven 
chamberlains that served in the presence 
of Ahasuerus the king, to bring Vashti, 
the queen, before the king, with the crown 
royal, te> show the people and the princes 
'her beauty,” <fcc. Esther i. 10, 11. Comp. 
I Joseph. Ant. B. xi. eh vL ^1. The 

1 females that were thus introduced to the 
j banquet, were those of the harem, yet it 

would seem that she wdio was usually 
called * the queen' by way of eminence, 
or the queen-mother, (Comp. Notes on 
ver 10,) was not among them at this time. 
The females in the court of an Oriental 
monarch were divided into two classes ; 
those who were properly concubines, and 
who had none of the privileges of a wife ; 
and tliSse of a higher class, and who were 
spoken of as wives, and to whom apper- 
tained the privileges of that relation. 
Among the latter, also, in the court of a 
king, it would seem that there wms one 
to whom properly belonged the appella- 
tion of queen — that is, probably, a favourite 
wife whose children 'were heirs to the 
crown. See Berth oldt, in loc. Comp. 

2 Sam. V. 13 1 1 Kings xi. 3 ; Cant, vi, 8. 
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4 They drank -wine, and praised 
the gods of gold, •■‘and of silver, 
of brasSf of iron, of wood, and of 
■sU)ue. 

9 . 20 . 


4. They (h-mih v:ine^ and praised tlm 
'ryfdn of yold, and of silver ^ he. Comp. 
Isutes oil ver. 1. Idols wore made among 
the heathen of all the materials here men- 
tioned. The Tfvord praised here means 
that they spake in praise of these godsj 
of their history, of their attribntes, of 
Nvhat they had done. Kothing can well 
be conceived more senseless and stupid 
than what it is said they did at this feast, 
and yet it is a fair illustration -of what 
occurs in all the festivals of idolatry. 
And is that which occurs in more civi- 
iixed, Christian lands, in the scenes of 
carousal and festivity, more rational than 
this? It was not much worse to lavish 
praises on idol gods in a scene of revelry 
than it is to lavish praises on idol men 
now; not much less rational to ‘toast* 
<gods than it is to * toast’ mtn. 

5^ In the same hour. On the word Sour, 
see Holes on eh. iv. 19. f Came foil'll 
fingers of ajnanl's hand. Hot the whole 
hand, but ordy the parts usually employed 
ill writing. Hot a man writing; not even 
an arm, but fingers that seemed to move 
themselves. They appeared to come forth 
from the walls, and were seen before they 
began to write. It was this that made it 
so impressive and alarming. It could 
not be supposed that it was the work 
of man, or that it was devised by man 
fur the purpose of producing consterna- 
tion. It was perfectly manifest to all 
who were there that this was the work of 
some one superior to man; that it w'as 
designed as a divine intimation of some 
kind in regard to the scene that was then 
occurring. But whether as a rebuke for 
the sin of revelry and dissipation, or 
for sacrilege in drinking out of the con- 
secrated vessels, or whether it was an 
intimation of some approaching fear- 
ful calamity, would not at once be ap- 
parent. It is easy to imagine tha,t it 
would produce a sudden pause in their 
rcvelrj’', and diffuse seriousness over their 
minds. The suddenness of the appear- 
ance ; the fingers, uiiguided by the hand 
of man, slowly writing in mysterious 
characters on the walls; the conviction 
which must have flashed across the 
21 


5 f In th-e same hour came forth 
fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 
over against the candlestick upon 
the plaster of the wall of the king’s 
^c.4.31. 


mind that this must be either to rebuke 
them for their sin, or to announce some 
fearful calamity, all these things must 
have combined to produce an overwhelm- 
ing effect on the revellers. Perhaps, from 
the prevalent views in the heathen -world 
in regard to the crime of sacrilege, they may 
have connected this mysterious appear- 
ance with the profane act which they were 
then committing — that of desecrating the 
.vessels of the temple of God. How natural 
would it be to suppose — recognizing as 
•they did the gods of other nations as 
real, as trul^*^ as those which they wor- 
shipped — that the God of the Hebrews, 
seeing the vessels of liis worship profaned, 
had come forth to express his displeasure, 
and to intimate that there was impending 
wrath for such an act. The crime of 
sacrilege was regarded among the heathen 
as one of the most awful which could be 
committed, and there was no state of 
mind in which men would be more likely 
to be alarmed than when they were, even 
in the midst of scenes of drunken revelry, 
engaged in such an act. '‘The heathen,” 
says Grotius, “ thought it a great impiety 
to convert sacred things to common 
uses.” Humorous instances are on record 
of the sentiments entertained among the 
heathen on the subject of sacrilege, and 
of the calamities 'which were believed to 
come upon men as a punishment for it. 
Among them we may refer to the misera- 
ble end of the Phocians, who robbed the 
temple of Belphos, and whose act was the 
occasion of that war which was called the 
holy war ; the destruction of the Gauls in 
their attempt upon the same temple ; and 
of Crassus, who plundered the temple of 
Jerusalem, and that of the Syrian god- 
dess. See Lowth, in loo. That a convic- 
tion of the sin of sacrilege, according to 
the prevalent belief on the subject, may 
have contributed to xirodueo consterna- 
tion when the fingers of the hand ap- 
peared at Belshazzar’s feast, there is no 
good reason to doubt, and wo may sup- 
pose that the minds of the revellers were 
at once turned to the insult which they 
had thus offered to the God of the He- 
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palace ; and tfie kmg saw the part 
of the hand that wrote, 

0 Then the king’s ^ countenance 
«was changed, and his thoughts 
troubled him, so that the ^ joints of 
his loins were ioosedy and his knees 
“ smote one against another, 

® If?. 21. 2 — t. hru/htwe^m. ver. 9. cchavged it. 
d bindings^ or, knots; or, girdles. Is. 5. 27. 


brews. C And irrotc oter against the can- 
ilhuich. The esiii dies tick, or lamp-bearer, 
perhaps, which bad been taken from the 
temple at Jerusalem, and which was, as 
well as the sacred vessels, introduced into 
this scene of revelry. It is probable that 
as they brou<i;bt out the vessels of the 
temple to drink in, they would alse bring 
out all that had been taken from the tem- 
le in Jerusalem. Two object.s may 
ave been contemplated in the fact that 
the writing was * over against the can- 
dlestick one was that it might be clearly 
visible, the other that it might be more 
directly intimated that the writing was a 
rebuke for the act of gaeriloge. On the 
probable aituatifm where this miracle oc- 
curred, the reader may consult Taylor’s 
Fragments to Culmet'.s Dictionary, No. 
2Uo. He supposes that it was one of the 
large inner courts of the palace — tliat part 
of the palace which was prohibited to 
persons not sent for. See Notes on ver. 10. 
f C j)07i the jdaster of the tmlL The Chal- 
dee word means lime, not inappropriately 
rendered here plaster. The manner of 
the writing is not specified. All that is 
necessary to suppose is, that the letters 
were traced along on the wall so as to be 
distinctly visible. Whether they seemed 
to be cut into the plaster, or to be traced 
in black lines, or lines of light, is not 
mentioned, and is immaterial. They 
were such as could be seen distinctly by 
the king and the guests. Compare, 
however, the remarks of Taylor in the 
* Fragment ’ just referred to. And 
the king mw the part of the hand that 
wrote. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the others did not. see it also, but 
the king was the most important person- 
age there, and the miracle was intended 
particularly for him. Perhaps hfs eyes 
were first attracted to it. 

6. Then the himfs countenance was 
changed. The word rendered counie- 
nance, is in the margin, as in ver, 9, bright- 


7 The kmg^ cried t aloud to bring 
in the astrologers, the Chaldeans,, 
and the soothsa.yers. And the king 
spake, and said to the wise men of 
Babylon, Whosoever shall read this 
waiting, and show me the interpre- 
tation thereof, shall be clothed with 

«Na. 2. 10. imifh might 

gc. 2. 2. Is. 47. 13, 


nesses. The Chaldee word means bright- 
ness, splendor — and the meaning here 
is bright looks, cheerfulness, liihxritg. 
The word rendered was changed, is in the 
margin changed it ; and the meaning is, 
that it changed itself: — probably from a 
jocund, cheerful, and happy expression, 
it xissumed suddenly a deadly paleness, 
*lA}id his thoughts troubled him. Whether 
from the recndlection of guilt, or the dread 
of wrath, is not said. He would doubt- 
i less regard this as some supernatural in- 
timation, and his soul would be troubled. 

that the joints of his loins were loosed.. 
Marg., bindings, or knots, or girdles. The 
Chaldee word rendered Joints, means 
properly then joints of the bones, 

as resembling knots, or apparently an- 
swering the purposes of knots in the hu- 
man frame, as binding it together. The 
word loins in the Scriptures refers to the 
part of the body around which the girdle 
was passed, the lower part of the back j 
and Gesenius supposes that the meaning 
here is, that the joints of his back, that is, 
the vertebrae, are referred to. This part 
of the body is spoken of as the seat of 
strength. When this is weak, the foody has 
no power to stand, to walk, to labour. The 
simple idea is, that he was greatly terrified, 
and that under the infiuence of fear his 
strength departed, f And his knees smote 
one against another. A common effect 
of fear, Nab. ii. 10. So Horace, Ht corde, 
et genibus tremit. And so Virgil, Tarda 
trementi genua laha^it. “Belshazizar had 
as much of power, and of drink withal to 
lead him to bid defiance to God jis any 
ruffian under heaven ; and yet when God, 
as it were, lift but up his finger against 
him, how poorly did he crouch and shiver. 
How did his joints loose, and his knees 
knock together South’s Sermons, voL 
iv. p. 60. 

f. The king cried aloud. Marg., as in 
the Chaldee, with might. This indicates 
a sudden and an alarming cry. The king 
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scarlet, and have a cliain of gold 
about bis neckband shall be ''the 
third ruler in the kingdom. 

8 Then came in ail the king^s 

a or, purxjJc. 

iviis deeply terrified : aBfl, unable himself 
to divine the meaning of the mysterious 
appeurance of the hand, he naturally 
turned at once to those whose office it 
ivas to explain dreams and supernatural 
appearances. To bring in the astrolo- 
gers, <fec. See Notes on ch. it 2, iv. 7. 

And said to the iche men of Babylon. 
Those just referred to — the astrologers, «&e. 

. Having the power, as was supposed, of 
interpreting the indications of coming 
events, they were esteemed as eminently 
wise, f Il7io«oercr shall read this writ- 
ing. It would seem from this that even 
the eJmracters were not familiar to the 
king and to those who were with him. 
Evidently the letters were not in the 
ordinary Chaldee form, but in some form 
which to them was strange and unknown. 
Thus there was a double mystery hang- 
ing over the writing — a mystery in re- 
gard to the language in which the words 
were written, and to the meaning of the 
words. Many conjectures have been 
formed as to the language employed in 
this writing, (Comp. Notes on ver. 24,) 
but such conjectures are useless, since it is 
impossible now to ascertain what it was. 
As the writing, however, had a primary 
reference to the sacrilege committed in re- 
gard to the sacred vessels of the temple, 
and as Daniel was able to read the letters 
at once, it would seem not improbable that 
the words were in the Hebrew character 
then used — a character such as that found 
now in the Samaritan Pentateuch — for 
the Chaldee character now found in the 
Bible has not improbably been substituted 
for the more ancient and less elegant 
character now found in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch alone. There is no improba- 
bility in supposing that even the astrolo- 
gers and the soothsayers were not familiar 
with that character, and could not readily 
read it. 5i show me the interpretation 
thereof. The meaning of the words. 
5; Sh(dl he clothed with scarlet. The 
colour worn usually by princes and by 
jiersons of rank. The margin is purple. 
So the Greek of Theodotion — mp^vpav. 
So also the Latin Vulgate — purpura. On 
the nature and uses of this colour, see | 


wise men : but they could not read 
the writing, nor make known to the 
king the interpretation thereof. 

9 Then was king Belshazzar 

^’c.6.2. 

Notes on Isa. i. 18, *[[ And have a chain 

of gold about Ms neck. Also indicative 
of rank and authority. Comp. Gen. xli. 
42, When Joseph was placed over the 
land of Egypt, the king honoured him 
in a similar manner, by putting “ a gold 
chain about his neck.” This was com- 
mon in Persia. See Xen. Cyrop. I. 8, 
2, II. 4, 6, VIL 5, ISj Anab. I. 5, 8. 
Upon most of the figures in the ruins of 
Persepolis the same ornament is now 
found. Prof, Stuart renders this, “a 
collar of gold.” ‘jf And shall he the third 
rulef in the kingdom. Of course, the 
king was first. Who the second was, or 
why the one who could disclose the moan- 
ing of the words should not be raised to 
the second rank, is not stated. It may 
be, that tbe office of prime minister was 
so fixed, or was held by one whose ser- 
vices were so important to the king, that 
he could not be at once displaced. Or 
the meaning may be, that the favoured 
person who could interpret this, would be 
raised to the third rank of elignity, or 
placed in the third class of those who 
held offices in the realm. The Chal- 
dee is, ‘ and shall rule third in the king- 
dom,’ and the idea would seem rather to 
be that he should be of the third rank or 
grade in office. So Berth oldt understands 
it. Grotius understands it as the third 
person in rank. He says the first was the 
king,’ the second the son of the kingp 
the third the prince of the Satraps. 

8. Then came in all the hinges icise men. 
The classes above referred to, ver. 7. 
^ But they could not read the writing. 
The character was an unknown character 
to them. It may have been a character 
which was not found in any language, 
and which made the power of Daniel to 
read it the more remarkable, or it may 
have been, as suggested in the Notes on 
ver. 7, a foreign character with which 
they had no acquaintance, though fami- 
liar to Daniel, 

9- Then was king Belshazzar greatly 
troubled. Not doubting that this was a 
divine intimation of some fearful event, 
and yet unable to understand its mean- 
ing. We are quite as likely to foe trou- 
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greatly troubled, and Ms acounte- the queen spake and said, 0 king, 
nance was changed in him, and his live tor ever ; let not thy thoughts 
lords were astonished. , trouble thee, nor let thy countenance 

10 f Now the queen by reason, of be changed : 
the words of the king and his lords 11 There ^is a man in thy king- 
came into the banquet house : and dom, in whom is the spirit of the holy 

ver. 6. t>e. 4. 8,9. 

bletl by vhat is merely myateviom in re- iel.” On the place and infinence of the 
gard to the future — by anything that queen-mother in the Oriental courts, see 
gives us some undefined foreboding, as Taylor's Fragments to Calmet's Diction- 
we are by that which is really formidable ary, Ko. 16. From the extracts ivhich 
when we know what it is. In the latter Taylor has collected, it would seem that 
case, we know the worst j we can make she held an exalted x>laee at court, and 
some j)rcparation for it; we can feel that it is every way probable that she 
assured that when that is past, is past would be called in, or would come in, on 
that we fear — but who can guard him- such an oeeasion. See also Knolles' His- 
self, or prepare himself, when that which tory of the Turks, as quoted by Taylor, 
is dreaded is undefined as well as awful; Fragments, Ko. 50. % £y reason q/’ the 

when we know not how to meet it, or how worda of the king and Ms lords. Their 
long it may endure, or how terrific and words of amazement and astonishment 
wide may be the sweep of its desolation 7 This would doubtless be conveyed to her, 
Ms eoimtenanee teas changed in as there was so much alarm in the palace, 
1dm. Murg., Iriglitncaaes. See Notes on and as there was a summons to bring in the 
ver. 6. And Ms lords were astonied. wise men of Babylon. If her residence 
Amazed. The Chaldee word means to was in some part of the palace itself, 
perplex, disturb, trouble. They were nothing would be more natural than that 
doubtless as much perplexed and troubled she should be made acquainted with the 
as the king himself. unusual occurrence, or if her residence 

10. Now the queen. ‘^Probably the was, as Taylor supposes, detached from 
queen-mother, the Nitocris of Herodotus, the palace, it is every way probable that she 
as the king’s wives were at the entertain- would be made acquainted with the con- 
ment.” Comp. vs. 2, 3* So Prof, sternation that prevailed, and that recol- 

Stuart. The editor of the Pictorial Bible lecting the case of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
also supposes that this was the queen- the forgotten services of Daniel, she 
mother, and thinks that this circumstance , would feel that the information which 
will explain her familiarity with the oe- was sought respecting the mysterious 
currences in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. | writing could be obtained from him. 
He says, “We are informed above, that; And the queen spahe and said, 0 Icing 
the * wives and concubines’ of the kingjifn-e for ever. A common salutation in 
wrere present at the banquet. It there- 1 addressing a king, expressive of a desire 
fore seems probable that the ‘queen’ who of his beppiness, and prosperity, 'ff 
now first appears, W'as the queen-smother; not thy thoughts troiible thee, &c. That 
and this probability is strengthened by is, there is a way by which the mystery 
the intimate acquaintance which she ex- may be solved, and you need not, there- 
hibits with the ailairs of Nebuchadnezzar’s fore, be alarmed. 

reign ; at the latter end of which, she, as 11- There is a man in thy Icingdom. To 
the wife of Evii-Merodach, who was re- wit, Daniel. As the queen-mother had 
gent during his father’s ^alienation of lived in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Diiind, took an active part in the internal recollected the important service which 
policy of the kingdom, and in the comple- he had rendered in interpreting the dream 
iwn of the great works which Nehuchad- of the king, it was natural that her mind 
nezzar had begun in Babylon. This she should at once recur to him. It would 
continued during the reigns of her bus- seem, also, that though Daniel was no 
band and son, the present king Belshaz- longer employed at court, yet that she 
zar. This famous queen, Nitocris, there- still had an acquaintance with him, so 
fore, could not but be well aequainted far at least as to know that he was aeees- 
with the character and services of Dan- sible, and might be called in on this oc- 
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gods ; and in the clays of thy »:hither 
light and understanding, and wisdom, 
like the wisdom of the gods, was 
found in him ; whom the king Ne- 
hindiadnczzar thy “ father, the king, 
I say, thy fat her, made master of 
the magicians, astrologers, Chal- 
deans, and soothsayers. 

12 Forasmuch as an excellent 

a or, grandfather* ver. 2, b c. 6. 3. 


casion. It inaj’ be asked, perhaps, how it 
was that Belshazzar was so ignorant of all 
this as to need this information ? For it is 
dear from the question which the king 
asks in rer, 13, ‘Art thou that Daniel?’ 
that he //:«« ignorant of him personally, 
and probably oven of his services as an 
officer in the court of Nebuchadnezzar. 
An ingenious and not improbable solution 
of this difficulty has been proposed as 
founded on a remark of Sir John Char- 
din : “As mentioned by the queen, Baniel 
had been made by Nebuebudnezzar ‘ mas- 
ter of the magicians, astrologers, Chal- 
deans, and soothsayers/ Of this employ- 
ment Chardin conjectures that he had 
been deprived on the death of the king, 
and obtains this conclusion from the fact 
that when a Persian king dies, both his 
astrologers and physicians are driven from 
court — the former for not having pre- 
dicted, and the latter for not having pre- 
vented, his death. If such was the eti- 
quette of the ancient Babylonian, as it 
is of the modern Persian court, we have 
certainly a most satisfactory solution of 
the present difficulty, as Daniel must then 
be supposed to have relinquished his pre- 
sent employments, and to have lived re- 
tired in private life during the eight years 
occupied by the reigns of Evil-Merodaeh 
and Belshazzar.^’ Harmar, as quoted by 
Roscnmiiller, (Morgenland, on Dan. v. 13.) 

In idiom is the niiirit of the holy gods, 
This is language such as a heathen would 
be likely to use when speaking of one who 
had showed extraordinary knowledge of 
divine things. See Notes on eh. iv. 9, 
in the days of thy father. Marg.,- 
grandfather. See Notes on vs. 1, 2. 

Lightf and nnderstanding, and wisdom. 
Light is the emblem of knowledge, as it 
makes all things clear. The meaning 
here is, that he had showed extraordinary 
wisdom in interpreting the dream of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. % Like the wisdom, of the 
21 


Inspirit, and knowledge, and under- 
standing, interpreting of dreams, 
and showing of hard sentences, and 
<3 dissolving of « doubts, were found 
in the same Daniel, whom the king 
named Belteshazzar : now let Ban- 
iel be called, and he will show the 
interpretation. 

c or, of aw interpreter. d or, of a dissolver . 

knots. 


gods. Such as the gods only could pos- 
sess. <|[ When the king Jfehuchadnezzar 
thy father^ the king, I say, thy father, made 
master of the magicians, &q. See cb. 
ii. 48. This is repeated here, and dwelt 
on, in order to call the attention of the 
king to the fact that Daniel was worthy 
to be consulted. Though now living in 
obscurity, there was a propriety that one 
who had been placed at the very head of 
the wise men of Babylon by a prince so 
distinguished as Nebuchadnezzar, should 
be consulted on the present occasion. 

12. Forasmuch m an excellent spirit. 
Not an excellent spirit in the sense in 
which that phrase is sometimes used now, 
as denoting a good and pious spirit, but 
a spirit or mind that excels; that is, that 
is distingiiished for wisdom and know- 
ledge. Inteipreting of dreams, Marg., 
‘or an interpreter,* This was regarded 
as a great attainment, and was supposed 
to prove that one 'who could do it was in- 
spired by the gods, f And shotoing of 
hard sentences. The meaning of enigma- 
tical or obscure sentences. To be able to 
do this was supposed to indicate great 
attainments, and was a knowledge that 
was much coveted. Comp, Prov. i, 6 : 
^‘ To understand a proverb, and the inter- 
pretation ; the words of the wise, and their 
dark sayings.” And dissolving of doubts, 
Marg., ‘ or a dissolver* of ‘ knots* So the 
Chaldee. This language is still common 
in the East, to denote one Avho has skill 
in explaining difficult subjects. “ In 
the copy of a patent given to Sir John 
Chardin in Persia, we find it is addressed 
‘to the Lord of lords, who have the pres- 
ence of a lion, the aspect of Deston the 
princes who have the statue of Tahem- 
ten-ten, who seem to be in the time of 
Ardevon, the regents who carry the ma- 
jesty of I'erribours. The conquerors of 
kingdor&s. Superintendents that unloose 
all manner of knots, and who are under 
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13 Then was Daniel broughi in 

before the king. And the king' 
spake and said unto Daniel, Art \ 
thou that Daniel, which art of the 
children of the captivity of Judah, | 
whom the king my ^father brought; 
out of Jewry? j 

14 I have even hoard of thee, that 
the spirit of the gods is in thee, and ; 
iJmi light and understanding and 
excellent wisdom is found in thee. 

15 And now the wise wen, the 
astrologers, have been brought in 
before me, that they should read 

^OTf grandfather, veT. 2. 


this writing, and make known unto 
me the interpretation thereof: but 
they could not show the interpreta- 
tion of the thing. 

16 And I have heard of thee, that 
thou canst ’>inake interpretations, 
and dissolve doubts : now if thou 
canst read the writing, and make 
known to me the interpretation 
thereof, thou shait be clothed witli 
scarlet, and ham a chain of gold 
about thy neck, and shait be the 
third ruler in the kingdom. 

17 f Then Daniel answered and 

b interpret. 


the ascendant of Mercury/ ” <fee. Taylor’s | 
Fragments to Calmet’s Diet. No. 174. | 
The language used here would ho ai3pli- • 
cable to the cxidanation of any difficult i 
and perjdexing subject. *f[ Whom the | 
king named Bdteahmzar, That is, the 
name was given to him by his authority, 
(see Notes on ch. i. 7,) and it was by this 
name that he called him when he ad- 
dressed him, ch. iv. 9. 

1,1. Then ira^ Daniel hrovght in before 
the king. From this it is clear that ho | 
lived in Babylon, though in comparative | 
obscurity. It would seem to bo not im- j 
probable that he was still known to the : 
queen mother, who perhaps kept up an ! 
acquaintance with him on account of his i 
former services. ^ Art thou that Daniel . ! 
This is a clear proof that Belshazzar was j 
not acquainted personally with him. See { 
Notes on ver 11. *i[ Whieh art of the\ 
children of the cnptimig of Judah. Be- i 
longing to those of Judah, or those Jews ' 
who were made captives, and W'ho reside 
in Babylon. See Notes on ch. i. 3. He 
could not be ignorant that there were 
Jews in his kingdom, though be w'as 
not personally acquainted with Daniel. 

the king my father. Marg., as in 
vs. 2, 11, grandfather, f Brought out of 
Jeicry / Out ot' Judea. See eh, i. 1 — 3. 

14. I hare even heard of theoj &o., 
ver. 11. 

15. And now the wise men, &c., vs. 7, S. 

10. And / have heard of tiiec, 4e., ver. 

11. f Canst make ViterpretatimiB. Marg., 
inleipret, Chald., ‘Interpret interpreta- I 
tions-’ The meaning is, that he was i 
skilled in mterpfeting or explaining I 
dreams, omens, <feo. And dissolve doubts. | 


Notes on ver. 12. 5: Aiow if thou camt 
read the writing^ &c., thou shait he clothed 
with scarlet, ke. This -was the rew’ard 
which at the lirst he had promised to any 
one that w'as able to do it, and as all 
others had failed, he was willing that it 
should be offered to a Jew. 

17. Then Daniel answered and said 
before the king, L et thy gifts he to thyself. 
That is, * I do not desire them j I do not 
act from a hope of reward.’ Daniel 
means undoubtedly to intimate that what 
he would do would be done from a higher 
motive than a desire of office or honour. 
The answer is one .that is eminently dig- 
nified. Yet he says he would read the 
writing, implying that he wa.s ready to 
do anything that would be gratifying to 
tbe monarch. It may seem somewhat 
strange that Daniel, who here disclaimed 
all desire of office or reward, should so 
soon (ver. 29} have submitted to bo 
clothed in this manner, and to have re- 
ceived the insignia of ojffice. But, it may- 
be remarked that when the offer was pro- 
posed to him he stated his wishes, and 
declared that he did not desire to be hon- 
oured in that way ; when he had per- 
formed the duty, however, of making 
known the writing, he could scarcely feel 
at liberty to resist a command of the 
king .to be clothed in that manner, and 
to be regarded as an officer in the king- 
dom. His intention, in the verse before 
us, was modestly to decline the honours 
proposed, and to intimate that he was 
not influenced by a desire of such honours 
in what he would do ,* yet to the king’s 
command afterwards that he should bo 
clothed in robes of office, he could not 
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mid before tbe king, Let tby .gifts 
?je to tln>Glf, aod give tlij "rewards 
to aiiotlier ; j'ofc I will read the writ-. 
iiig '-unto the king, arnl raake known 
to him the interpretation. 

18 0 thoa king, tke most high 
God gave Nebuchadnezzar thy fa- 
ther a king'iom, and majesty, and 
glory, and honour. 


with x>ropricty make resistance. There 
is 110 evidence that be took these honours 
voluntarily, or that he would not have 
<;**oiitinued to decline them if he could have 
flo,ne, it with propriety. <[[ And give thy re- 
minds jfo another, Marg., ‘ or fee, as in ch. 
ii. 0." Gesenius supposes that the word 
ascd here — n2T::3;s — is of Fcrsian origin. 
It menus a gift, and, if of Persian origin, 
is derived from a verb meaning to load 
wltii gifts and praises, as a prince does 
an ambassador. The senvse here seems 
to be, that Daniel was not disposed to 
interfere with the will of the monarch if 
ho chose to confer gifts and rewards 
on others, or to question the propriety of 
liis doing so, but that, so far as he was 
concerned, he had no desire of them for 
himself, and could not be influenced by 
them in what he was about to do. f Yet 
I (rilf read the icriting, i&c. Expressing 
no doubt that he could do it without dif- 
fleiilty. Probably the language of the 
writing was familiar to him, and he at 
once saw that there was no difficulty, in 
the circumstances, in determining its 
meaning. 

IS. 0 then Jvtng, the 7nost high God 
gave Kehuchadnezzar thy father a king- 
dom, &c. This reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar is evidently designed to show to 
Belshazzar the wickedness of his own 
course, and the reason ■which he had to 
ap]n'ehend the divine vengeance because 
he had not learned to avoid the sins 
Hvhich bruviglit so gi-eat calamities upon 
liivS x>rGdecessor. As he was acexuainted 
with what had occurred to Nebuchad- 
nezzar: as he had doubtless seen the pro- 
clamation which he had made on his 
recovery from the dreadful malady which 
God had brought upon him for his pride,* 
and us he had not humbled himself, but 
had pursued the same course w^hich Ne- 
buchadnezzar did, he had the greater 
reason to apprehend the judgment of 
heaven. Bee vs. 22, 23. Daniel here ; 


19 And for the majesty that lie 
gave him, all people, nations, and 
languages, trembled and feared be- 
fore him: whom he would he slew; 
and whom he would he kept alive ; 
and whom he would he set up ; and 
whom he would he put down. 

* Go. 14. 23, I'OP, fee, &3 c, 2. 6. 

«Ps,119. 46. djo.27. 7. c. 4 22. &c. 


traces all the glory which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had to * the most high God/ re- 
minding the king that whatever honour 
and m:ijesty he had he "was equally in- 
debted for it to the same source, and that 
he must expect a similar treatment from, 
him. 

19. And for the majesty that he g<me 
hdni. That is, on account of his great- 
ness, referring to the talents which God 
I had conferred on him, and the power 
which he had put in his hands. It 
was so great that all people and nations 
trembled before him. 5^ 'people, na- 
tions, and languages, trembled and feared 
before him. Stood in awe of him. On 
the extent of his empire, see Notes on ch. 
iii. 4, iv. 1, 22. <[[ he would he 

elew, &e. That is, he was an arbitrary — 
I an absolute sovereign. This is exactly 
descriptive of the power which Oriental 
despotic monarehs have. Whom he would 
he kepit alive. Whether they had, or had 
not, been guilty of crime. He had the ab- 
solute power of life and death over them. 
There was no such instrument as we call a 
^constitution' to control the sovereign as 
well as the people; there was no tribunal 
to which he was responsible, andno law by 
which he was bound ; there were no judges 
to determine on the question of life and 
death in regard to those who wmro ac- 
cused of crime, whom he did not appoint, 
and whom he might not remove, and 
whose judgments he might not set aside 
if he pleased-; there were no ‘juries' of 
' peers' to determine on the question of 
fact whether an accused man wms guilty 
or not There were none of those safe- 
guards which have been originated to pro- 
tect the accused in modern times, and 
which enter so essentially into the no- 
tions of liberty now. In an absolute des- 
potism all power is in the hands of one 
man, and this was in fact the case in 
Babylon. Whom he tmuld he set up. 
That is, in places of trust, of office, of 
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20 But when his heart was lifted 
up, and his mind hardened “ in pride, 
he was deposed from his kinglj 
throne, and they took his glory from 

Mmi-'.' 

21 And he was driven from the 
sons of men ; and '^his heart was made 
like the beasts, and his dwelling tms 
with the wild asses : they fed him 
with grass like oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven ; till 
he knew that the most high God 
ruled in the kingdom of' men,- and 
that he appomteth over it whomso- 
ever he will. 

^OT^to dml jfToudhj, Ex. 18. 11. ^mo.dM to 
mme dmvn,. ^ or, he made ?iis hmvtequal. 3 2cti. 
33. 23 ; 36. 12 ; Ja. 4. 6. « vcr. 3, 4 f Jtt. 16. 23. 


rank, ^e. And whom he woidd he put 
down. No matter what their rank or 
office. 

20, But tclien his heart wm liftod up. 
See ch. ir. 30. f And kh mind hardened 
m pride. Marg., to deal proudly. The 
state of mind indicated here is that in 
which there is no .sense of dependence, 
hut where one feels that he has all re- 
sources in himself, and need onlj Took 
to himself. *|[ //e %m8 deposed from Ms 
hinfy throne. Marg., made to come dowti. 
That is, he was so deposed hy the provi- 
dence of Ood, not by the acts of his own 
subjects. 

21, And he was driven^ &c. Bee this 
fuUy explained in ch. iv, 25, 3.3. 

22, And thou hu son, 0 BeMiazzar, 
hnst not hnmhled thy heart, &e. As thou 
shouldst have done in remembrance of 
tiiese events. The idea is, that we ought 
to derive vjilnaWe lessons from what has 
taken place in past times ; that, from the 
events which have occurred in history, 
we should learn what God aj^proves and 
what he disapproves j that ive should 
avoid the course wdiich has subjected 
others to ftis displ'easure, and which has 
brought ins Judgments upon them. The 
course, however, which Belshazzar pur- 
sued has been that of king.s and princes 
eoinraonly in the world, and indeed of 
mankind at large. How little' do- men 
profit by the record of the calamities 
which have come upon others for their 
crimes I How little are the intemperate 
of one generation admonished by the ca- 
lamities which have come upon those of 
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22 And thou Ms son, 0 Belshaz- 
zar, hast not humbled 'ithy hearty 
though thou knewest all this ; 

2S But «hast lifted up thyself 
against the Lord of heaven ; and they 
have brought the vessels of his house 
before thee, and thou, and thy lords,, 
thy wives and thy concubines, have- 
drunk wine in them ; and thou hash 
(praised the gods of silver and gold, 
of brass, iron, wood, and stone„ 
which s sec not, nor hear, nor know :• 
and the God in whose hand thy 
^ breath is, and whose are ail thy 
i ways, hast thou not j' glorified. 

S Fs. 11 5. 5-8 ; Is. 37. 16. h Ac. 17. 28, 29. 
iJe. 10.23.- jllo. 1.21. 


anocber ,* how little are the devotees of 
pleasure ; how little are those in places 
of power t 

23. IJnt hast lifted up thyself ayains'^ 
the Lord of heaven. The God who had 
so signally rebuked and humbled Nebu- 
ch.'idnezzar. The monarch had done this,, 
it would seem, during the whole of his 
reign, and now by a erowming act of im- 
piety^ he had evinced special disregard 
of him, and contempt for himy by pro- 
faning the sacred vessels of his temple; 
^ Anil they have brought the vemeh of hm 
house before thee, ko. See Notes on %’'S* 
2 — 4 f ilad the God in whose hand thy 
breath Is. Under whoso power, and at 
whose disposal, is thy life. While you 
have been celebrating the praises of idoB 
gods^ who can do you neither good nor 
evil, you have been showing special con- 
tempt for that great Being who keeps you 
in existence, and -rrho has power to take- 
away your life at any moment. What i."^ 
here said of Belshazzar is true of all men 
— high and low, rich and poor, bond and 
free, princes and pe(5pie. It is a deeply 
affecting consideration, that the breath,, 
on ■which our life depends, and which is- 
itself so frail a thing, is in the ‘^■hand ' of 
a Being ivho is invisible to us ; over whom 
we can have no control ; who can arrest 
it when he plOases ; who has given us no 
intimation when he will do it, and who* 
often does it so suddenly as to defy ail 
previous caieuTation and hope. Nothing 
is more absolute than the power whieh 
God holds over the breath of men, yet 
, there is nothing which is less recognized 
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24 Then was the part of the hand 
sent from him ; and this writing 
was written* 



than that power, and nothing which men 
arc lesic! disposed to acknowledge than theiri 
dependence on him for it. ^^ Andivhom 
are all thy ways. That isj he has po\ycr 
to control thee in all thy ways. You can 
go nowhere without his permission j you 
can never, when abroad, return to your 
Iiome without the direction of his Provi- 
dence. What is here said, also, is as true 
of all others as it was of the Chaldean 
prince. It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.*’ “ A man’s heart de- 
viseth his way, but tbe Lord directeth his 
steps.*’ None of us can take a step with- 
out Ms permission j none can go forth on 
a Journey to a distant land without his 
constant superintending care; none can 
return without his favour. And yet how 
little is this recognized ! How few feel 
it when they go out and come in, • when 
they go forth to their daily employments j 
when they start on a voyage or journe|r • 
when they propose to return to tl^ir 
homes ! f dfasit thou not glorified. That 
is, thou hast not honoured him by a suita- 
ble acknowledgment of dependence on 
him. 

24. Then was the o/ the hand sent 
from hint. To wit, the fingers. See ver. 5. 
The sense is, that when it was fully per- 
ceived that Belshazzar was not disposed 
to learn that there was a God in heaven ; 
when he refused to xjrofit by the solemn 
dispensations which bad occurred in re- 
spect to his predecessor; when his own 
heart was lifted up with pride, and when 
he had gone even farther tlmn his prede- 
cessors had done, by the sacrilegious use 
of the vessels of the temple, thus showing 
especial contempt for the God of heaven, 
then appeared the mysterious hand- writ- 
ing on the wall. It was then an api)ro- 
priate time for the Most High God, who 
had been thus contemned and insulted, 
to come forth and rebuke the proud and 
the impious monarch. 

25. And this is the writing that was 
icritten. The Babylonians, it would 
seem, were unacquainted with the charac- 
ters that were used, and of course unable 
to understand the meaning. See ver. 8. 
The first thing, therefore, for Daniel to do 
was to read the writing, and this he was 
able to do without difficulty, probabiy, as 


25 f And this is the tvriting that 
.was' written, MHKE, MENE, TE- 
KEL, UPIIARSIN. 

already remarked, because it was in the 
ancient Hebrew character — a character 
quite familiar to him, though not known 
to the Babylonians whom Belshazzar con- 
sulted. It is every way probable that 
that character would he used on an occa- 
sion like this, for (a) it is manifest that it 
was intended that the true God, the God 
of the Hebrews, should* be made known, 
and this was the character in which his 
communications had been made to men ; 
(/>} it was clearly the design to honour 
his own religion, and it is morally certain 
that there would be something which would 
show the connection between this occur- 
rence and his own agency, and nothing 
I would do this better than to make use of 
I such a character; and (e) it was the di- 
vine intention to put honour on Daniel, 
and this would be well done by making 
use of a character which he understood. 
There have been, indeed, many conjec- 
tures respecting tbe characters which 
were employed on this occasion, and the 
reasons of the difficulty of interpreting 
the words used, hut it is most probable 
that the above is the true statement, and 
this will relieve all the difficulties in re- 
gard to the account. Prideaux supposes 
that the characters employed were the 
ancient Phoenician characters, that were 
used by the Hebrews, and that are found 
now in the Samaritan Pentateuch ; and 
; that, as above suggested, these might bo 
tinknown to the Babylonians, though fa- 
miliar to Daniel. Others have sui:>posed 
that the characters were those in common 
use in Babylon, and that the reason why 
the Babylonians could not read them was 
that they wmre smitten with a sudden 
blindness, like the inhabitants of Sodom, 
Gen. xix. 11. The Talmudists suppose 
that the words W'cro written in a caba- 
listic m.anner, in which certain, letters 
were used to stand for other letters, on 
the principle referred to by Buxtorf(Lex. 
Chal. Babb, et Talm. p. 248), and known 
as •eor«N-*”that is, where the alphabet is 
reversed, and (A) is used for n (T), 
a (B) for (S), &C‘., and that on account 
of this cabalistic transmutation*fhe Baby- 
lonians could not read it, though Dan- 
iel might have been familiar with that 
mode of writing. Rabbi Jochanan sup- 
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26 This is the interpretation of 
the! thing: MENE ; God hath nunv 


Ibered thy kingdom and finished 
it. 


posed that there was a change of the order | 
in which the letters of the words were | 
written ; other Habhins that there was a I 
change merely in the order of the first and j 
second letters j others, that the words i 
were written backwards ; others, that the ■ 
words were written, not in the usual i 
horizontal manner, bnfc perpendicnlarly j | 
and others, that the words were not writ- 1 
ten in full, but that only the first letters j 
of each were written. See Bertholdt, pp, , 
349f 350. All these are mere conjectures, 
and most of them are childish and impro- 
bable suppositions. There is no real 
difficulty in the case if we suppose that 
the words were written in a character fami- 
liar to Baniel, hut not familiar to the Baby- 
lonians. Or, if this is not admitted, then we 
may suppose that some mere marks were 
employed whoso signification was made 
known to Baniel in a'miraculous manner. 

26. TJiis is the interpretation o/ the 
thintp It may seem not to have been 
difficult to interpret the meaning of the 
communication when one was able to 
read the words, or when the sense of the 
words was understood. But, if the words 
are placed together, and considered in 
their abstract form, the whole communi- 
cation would be so enigmatical that the 
interpretation would not be likely to oc- 
cur to any one without a divine guidance. 
This will appear more clearly by arrang- 
ing the words together, as has been done 
by Hales: 

MENE, MENS, TEKEL, 

KUMBEH, KUMBEK, WEIOHT, ' 

[PERES] UPHABSIN. 

[division] DIVISIONS,' 

or, as it is explained more accurately by 
Bertholdt and Gesenius, 

MenCf 3Icnef Tehel, Upharsm^ 
JH'uniberedf Kumhered, Weighed, Divided, : 

Pi'om this arrangement, it will he at onee 
seen that the interpretation proposed by 
Baniel was not one that would h.ave been 
likely to have occurred to any one. 
f — N,5p. This word is a participle 

passive from np to nwnher, to r-evieio. 
Gobcnius, Lbjc, The verb is also written 


Buxtorf, Xea:. It would he liter- 
ally translated nwnhered, and would ap- 
ply to that of which' an estimate was 
taken by counting. We use now an ex- 
pression which would convey a similar 
idea, when we say of one that Mils, days 
are numherexl/ that is, he has not long 
to live, or is about to die. The 
seems to be taken from the fact that the 
duration of a man’s life cannot usually be 
known, and in the general uncertjiinty 
wo can form no correct estimate of it, 

I hut when he is old, or when be is 
I dangerously sick, we feel that we can 
i with some degree of probability mimher 
I his days, since he cannot now live long. 

' Such is tlm idea here, as explained by 
' Bimiel. All uncertainty about the dura- 
I tion of the kingdom was now removed, 

! for, since the evil had come, an exact 
I estimate of its whole duration — of the num- 
ber of the years of its continuance-— 
eiuld be made. In the Greek of Theo- 
dotion there is no attempt to translate 
this word, and it is retained in Greek 
letters — Mm-l). So also in the Codex 
Chis., and in the Latin Vulgate, f G-od 
hath numhered thy kingdom. The word 
which is used here, and rendered nim^ 
hered — n^p — is the verb of which the 
previous word is the participle. Baniel 
applies it to the kingdom ijr reign of the 
monarch, as being a thing of more im- 
portance than the life of the king him- 
self. It is evident, if, according to the 
common interpretation of vcr. 30, Bel- 
shazzar was slain that very night, it 
might have been applied to the king him- 
self, meaning that Me days were num- 
bered, and that he was about to die. 
But this interpretation (see Notes) is not 
absolutely certain, and perhaps the fact 
that Baniel did not so apply the word may 
be properly regarded as one circumstance 
showing that such an interpretation is 
not necessary, though probably it is the 
! correct one. f And Jinished it. This 
is not the meaning of the word Jfeae, 
but is the explanation by Baniel of the 
thing intended. The word in its interpre- 
tation fairly implied that,* or that might 
be understood from it. The fact that the 
‘kingdom’ in its duration was ^numbered/ 
properly expressed the idea that it was 
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27 TEEEL ; Thou arfc weighed 

® Job. 31. 6. Ps. m. 9. h Mat. 22. ll, 12. 

1 Co. 3. 13. 

Slow to come to an end. It did, actually 
then eomo to an end by being merged in 
that of the Medes and Persians. 

2'7. T<kd. This word-— — ^is also, 
according to Gcsenius, a passive parti- 
ciple (from to powe, to weigh,) and 
means weighed. It would be used with 
reference to anything placed in a balance 
to ascertain its weight j and hence, like 
the word measure, would denote that 
the extent, dimensions, true worth, or 
character of anything was ascertained. 
As by the use of scales the weight of 
anything is known, so the word is ap- 
plied to any estimate of character or 
■of actions, and a balance becomes the 
emblem of Justice. Thus God, in his 
judgments of men, is represented as 
weighing their actions. 1 Sam, ii. 3. ^ 


a in the balanoes, and art found 
b wanting. 


'^ The Lord is a God of knowledge, and 
by him actions are weighed.” Comp. 
Job vi. 2, 

Oh that my grief were thoroughly weighed, 
And my calamity laid in the balance together.’’ 

Job xxxi. 6, 

*•' Let me he weighed in an even balance, 
That God may know mine integrity,” 

The balance thus used to denote judg- 
ment in this life, became also the emblem 
of judgment in the future state, when the 
conduct of men will be accurately esti- 
mated, and justice dealt out to them 
according to the strict rules of equity. 
To illustrate this, I will insert a copy of 
an Egyptian ^ Death Judgment,^ with the 
remarks of the Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible in regard to it. ** The Egyptians en- 



tertained the belief that the actions of the 
dead were solemnly weighed in balances 
before Osiris, and that the condition of 
the departed -was determined according 
to the preponderance of .good or evil. 
Such judgment scenes are very frequently 
represented in the paintings and papyri 
of ancient Egypt, and one of them we 
have copied as a suitable illustration of 
the present subject. One of these scenes, 
as represented on the walls of a small 
temple at Dayr-cl-Medeeneb, has been 
so well explained by Mr. Wilkinson, that 
w'e shall avail ourselves of his descrip- 
tion ; for although that to which it refers 
is somewhat different from the one which 
“we have engraved, his account afibrds an 
adequate elucidation of all that ours con- 
tains. ^Osiris, seated on his throne, 
awaits the arrival of those souls that are 


I ushered into Amentl. The four genii 
stand before him on a lotus-blossom [ours 
has the lotus without the genii,] the female 
Cerberus sits behind them, and Harpoc- 
rates on the crook of Osiris. Thoth, the 
god of letters, arrives in the presence of 
Osiris bearing in his hand a tablet, on 
which the actions of the deceased are 
noted down’, while Horus and Armris are 
employed in weighing the good deeds-’ 
of the judged against the ostrich feather, 
the symbol of truth and justice. A cyno- 
ceph.alus, the emblem of truth, is seated 
on the top of the balance. At length 
arrives the deceased, who appears between 
two figures of the goddess, and bears in 

“ This M. Champollion supposes to be the 
heart. I still incline to the construction I 
have put upon it— a type of the good actions 
of the deoeased.” 



uisriii:- 


ills hand the symBol of truth,* indicating 
his meritorious actions, and his fitness for 
admission to the presence of Osiris/ 

If the Babylonians entertained a simi- 
tar notion, the declaration of the prophet, 

* Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting !' must have a].)peared 
exceedingly awful to them. But again, 
there are allusions in this declaration to 
some such custom of literally weighing 
the royal person, as is described in the 
following passage in the account of Sir 
Thomas Roe^s embassy to the Great Mo- 
gul : — ‘ The first of September, (which ^ 
was the late MoguTs birth-day,) he, re- 
taining an arjicient yearly custom, was, 
in the presence of his chief grandees, 
weighed in a balance ; the ceremony was 
performed within his house, or tent, in a 
fair spacious room, whereinto- none were 
admitted but by special leaye. The scales 
in which ho was thus weighed were plated 
with gold 5 and so was the beam, on 
which they hung by great chains, made 
likewise of that mnst precious metal. 
The king, sitting in one of them, was 
weighed first against silver coin, which 
Immediately afterwards was distributed 
among the poor; then was he weighed 
against gold ; after that against jewels 
(as they say,} but I observed (being there 
present with my ambassador) that he was 
weighed against three several things, 
laid in silken bags in the contrary scale. 
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"When I saw' him in the balance, I thought 
on Be^hazzar, who was found too- light. 
By his weight (<^ w'hrch his physicians- 



yearly keep an cxacu account,) they pro-* 
sume to guess of the present state of Ins' 
body, of which they speak flatteringly,- 
how'ever they think it to be.^^ 



SCALES. — EHOM Alf EGYPTIAN PAIimXG E:TC4nAYSn IJf KOSELLISTI. 


The eiit on page 2&3 from the Sarcopha- 
gus of Alexander, will further show how 
commonly this opinion prevailed, and 
bow natural is the representation here.| 
If the Babylonians entertaiaed such! 
notions in regard to the dead as are ^ 

'->• Fomefimos, instead of the ostrich-feather, 
the hears a vase (which is placed in 

t)i<j oUicr scale,) and it has' then a similar im- 
port.” , 


here represented, the declaration made 
by the prophet must have been exceed- 
ingly solemn.' But whether this were so* 
or not, the language of Daniel in inter- 
preting the word, must have been over- 
I whelming to the monarch. It could be 
'understood by him as denoting nothing 
less than that a solemn sentence had 
been passed upon his character and con- 
duct by the great Judge of all, and that 
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vided, and given a to the ^Medes 
and c Persians. 


28. FERES; Thy kingdom is'di- 

» loMtoId, Is. 2 : 1 . 2» ^ Ter. 31. . c c. 6. 28. 


DEATH, JUDGMENT, ETC., PROM THE SARCOPHAGUS OP ADEXAEOER. 


lie was found to have failed in the re- ' supposed to be applicable to the monarchf/ 
quirements which had been made of him, it would still be a question what the rc- 
and was now condemned. He had no of the weighing or trial w'ould be. 
righteousness "when his actions came to Tb^t could have been known to Daniel 
be estimated as in a balance, and no- by a communication from on high, 
thing awaited him but an awful con- . this is Ljihar- 

demiiation. Who is there now who would dhese are but different forms of the 

not tremble at seeing the word Tehd--~ word— the word in ver. 25 being in 

iceigked — written on the wall of his cham- die plural, and here in the singular, 
her at midnight? Thou art weighed in The verb (Dtil)) means to divide^ and in 
the hakmecs. That is, this, in the cir- this form, as in the previous cases, it is, 
cumstances, is the proper interpretation according to Gesenius, a participle, mean- 
of this word. It would apply to any- in^ divided. As it stands here, it would 
thing whose value was ascertained by be applicable to anything that was divided 
weighing it ,* but as the reference here or stindered — whether a kingdom, a pal- 
was to the king of Babylon, and as the ace, a house, a territory, <fcc. What ivas 
whole representation was designed for divided, could be known only by divine 
him, Daniel distinctly applies it to him : revelation. If the imrd had been un- 
^ thoxb art weighed.^ On the use and ap- derstood by Belshazzar, undoubtedly it 
plication of this language, see 1 Sam. ii. would have suggested the idea that there 
3, ‘'‘Tiie Lord is a God of knowledge, and | was to be some sort of division or sunder- 
by him actions are weighed,” Comp, also ; ing, but what that was to be would not be 
Job xxxi. 6; Prov. xvi, 2, 11. f A | indicated by the mere use of the word. 
art found tcaufing. This is added, like i Perhaps to an affrighted imagination 
the previous phrase, as an explanation. ! there might have been conveyed the idea 
Even if the word could have been read 1 that there would be a revolt in some of 
by the Chaldeans, yet its meaning could | the provinces of the emi>ire, and that a 
not have been understood without a 1 part would be rent away, but it wmuld 
divine communication, for though if were | not have occurred that it would be so rent 
22 
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29 Then commanded Belshazzar, concerning him, that » he should be 
and they clothed Daniel with scar- the third ruler in the kingdom, 
let, and fiit a chain of gold about 30 fin that night swas Belshaz- 
his neck, and made a proclamation zar the king of the Chaldeans slain. 

AVer. 7. ’^Je. 51. 31, 39. 

that the whole would pass under the do- ; one person as another, and in the palaces 
minion ' of a foreign power* Josephus ; of kings such garments W'cre always on 
(Ant. B. X. ch. xi. ^3) says, that the hand. Sec Harmar’s Observations in the 
word *‘Phares in the Greek tongue means Ea.sfe, vol. ii. 392, scf/. Comp. Rosenmiiller, 
a frmjnient — KXajr/m — God will, therefore, : Morgenland, m /oc. «[ That he fihonld 
break thy kingdom in pieces, and divide ; third nder^ &c. See Kotes on vcr. 7. 
it among the Modes and Persians.” f hi that nhjht was Behhazzar the 

hbujdam in divukd. That is, the proper of the Chaklcaus sMn. On the tak- 
interpretation of this communication is, i ing of Babylon, and ^the consequences, 
that the kingdom is about to be rent see Notes on Isa. xiii. 17- — 22, and eh, 
asunder, or broken into fragments. It is | xlv. 1, 2. Jibe account which Xenophon 
to be separated or torn from the dynasty i (Oyrop, vii. e.) gives of the taking of 
that has ruled over it, and to be given to ; Babylon, and of the death of the king — - 
another. «i And tjiven tv the Medes and \ though without mentioning his name, 
PeraianB, On this united kingdon, see : agrees so well with the statement here, 
Notes on Isa. xiii. 17. It was fjken to 'that it may be regarded as a strong con- 
the Medes and Persians when it was ' hmiation of its correctness. After de- 
taken by Cyrus, and when the kingdom of i scribing the preparation made to take the 
Babylon became extinct, and thencefor- ; city by drauiing off the waters of the 
ward became a ])art of the Medo-Persian ' Euphrates so as to leave the channel dry 
empire. See Notes on Isa. xiii. 17, 19. ; beneath the walls for the army of Cyrus, 
29. Then eemmanded Belshazzar. In ! and • after recording the charge which 
compliance with his promise, ver. 16 . ; Cjrws gave to his generals Gadates and 
Though the interpretation had been so'<3obryas, he adds, “And indeed those 
fearful in its import, and though Daniel who w'ere with Gobryassaid that it would 
had been so plain and faithful with him, not be wonderful if the gates of the pal- 
yet he did not hesitate to fulfil his pro- ' ace should be found open, as the whole 
mise. It is a remarkable instance of the ' seemed to he given np to 

result of fidelity, that a proud monarch revelnf'-^dii h kioiiw yap cokcT h jrdAtf Trdo-a 
should have received such a reproof, and ■ elvai rhk rh pvKrt. He then says that as 
such a prediction in this manner, and they passed on, after entering the city, 
it is an encouragement to us to do our ; “ of those whom they encountered, part 
duty, and to state the truth p>hainly to ' being smitten died, part fled again back, 
wicked men. Their own consciences tes- ! and part raised a clamor. But those who 
tify to them that it is the truth, and they | were with Gobryas also raised a clamor 
will see the truth so dearly that they j as if they also joined in the revelry, and 
cannot deny it. And they clothed \ going as fiist as they could, they came 
JtJaniel with scarlet, <fcc. All this, it | soon to the palace of the king. But those 
Would seem, was transacted in a single j who were with Gobryas and Gadates 
night, and it has been made an objection, I being arrayed, found the gates of the 
as above remarked, to the authenticity ; palace closed, but those who were ap- 
of the book, that such events are said to : pointed to go against the guard of the 
have occurred in so short a space of time, ' palace fell upon them when drinking 
and that Daniel should have been so soon before a great light, and were quickly 
clothed with the robes of office. On this ; engaged with them in hostile combat, 
objection, see Intro, to the chapter, Then a cry arose, and they who were 
IX. In respect to the latter part of I within having asked the cause of the 
the objection, it may foe here further re- 1 tumult, the king commanded them to see 
marked, that it was not necessary to i what the affair was, and some of them 
him 'with a suit of clothes made expressly ■ rushing out opened the gates. As they 
furtheoeeasion,for theloose, flowing robes I who were with Gadates saw the gates 
of the Orientals were as well adapted to j open, they rushed in, and pursuing those 
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31 And Darius ^ the Median took 

c. 9. 1 . ^ he as (he sm of. c.or, nm). 

who attempted to retarn, and smlt" 
ing them, they came to tlao king, and 
they found him standing with a drawn 
sabre — nKivdicriv, And those who were 
with (ja dates and Gohryaa overfjowered 
him—lxsipovuro — and those who were with 
him were slain— one opposing, and one 
Seeing, and one seeking his safety in the 
best way he could. And Cyrus sent cer- 
tain of his horsemen away, and com- 
manded that they should put to death 
those whom they found out of their dwel- 
lings, but that those who were in their 
houses, and could speak the Syriac lan- 
guage, should be suffered to remain, but 
that whosoever should be found without 
should be put to death. 

These things they did. But Gadates 
and Oobryas came up,* and first they, 
rendered thanks to the gods because they 
had taken vengeance on the impious 
king — ’on T£ri/4wpj7/x£t'Ot jjcrav rdp dpdcriou 
{SamUa, Then they kissed the hands 
and feet of Cyrus, weeping with joy, and 
rejoicing. When it was day, and they 
who had the watch over the towers 
learned that the city was taken, and that 
the king 7vas dead — tdp 0aat\sa re^vTjKora — 
they also surrendered the towers.” These 
extracts from Xenophon abundantly con- 
firm what is here said in Baniel respect- 
ing the death of the king, and will more 
than neutralize TThat is said by Berosus, 
See Intro, to the chapter, § 2. 

31. And Darius the Median tools the 
kingdom. The city and kingdom were 
actually taken by Ogrm, though acting in 
the name and by the authority of Darius, 
or Cyaxares, who was his uncle. For a 
full explanation of the conquests of Cyrus, 
and of the reason why the city is said to 
have been taken by Darius, see Hotes on 
Isa. xli. 2. In regard to the question 
who Darius the Median was, see the 
Introduction to eh. vi. 2. The name 
Darius — or Darjavesk, is the name 
under which the three Medo-Persian 
kings are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. There is some difference of opin- 
ion as to its meaning. Herodotus (vi. 
98) says, that it is equivalent to 
one who restrains^ but Hesychius says 


the kingdom, ^^^ heing « about three* 
score and two years old. 

that it is the same as tlipomiios — prudent 
Grotefend, who has found it in the cuni- 
; form inscriptions at Persepolis, as Dar- 
Ihetish, or Darjeush (Ilceren’s Ideen, i. 2, 

I p, 350,) makes it to l)o a eompoimd word, 

^ the first part being an abbreviation of 
DarUf * Lord/ and the latter portion 
coming from kshah, ^ king/ Bt. Martin 
reads the name as Dareiouseh YifscJuns- 
ponea on the Persepolitan inscriptions ; 
that is, DariiiSf son of VlsJitaspjo. Las- 
sen, however, gives Darhawus Vistasptahaf 
the latter w^ord being equivalent to the 
Gustasp of the modern Persian, and 
meaning ‘‘one whose employment is 
about horses.^ See An then, Class. Diet*, 
and Eitto’s Cj^do. Art. Darius. Comp. 
Xiehbuhr’s Reisebeschr. Part ii. Tab. 24, 
G., and B. Gcseniiis, Lejc. This Darius is 
supposed to be Cyaxares II. (Intro, to ch. vi. 
^2,) the son and successor of Astyages, 
the uncle and father-in-law of Cyrus, w’ho 
1 held the empire of Media between Asty- 
j ages and Cyrus, B. C. 569 — 536. ‘jfBeing, 

I Marg. ' He as son of/ The marginal read- 
ing is in accordance wdth the Chaldee — 
* 133 . It is not unusual in the language of 
the Orientals to denote the ago of any one 
by saying that he is the son of so many 
years. % About. Marg., ^or, note/ The 
word both in the text and the margin is 
designed to express the supposed sense 
of his ^ being the son of sixty years.' 
The language of the original would, how'- 
ever, be accurately expressed by saying 
that he wms then sixty years old. Though 
Cyrus was the active agent in taking Baby- 
lon, yet it was done in the name and by 
the authority of Cyaxares or Darius, and 
as he was the actual sovereign, the name 
of his general — CyruS' — is not mentioned 
here, though he was in fact the most 
important agent in taking the city, and 
became ultimately much more celebrated 
than Darius was. 

This portion of history — the closing 
scene in the reign of a mighty monarch, 
and the closing scene in the indopendeni} 
existence of one of the most powerful 
kingdoms that has ever existed on the 
earth, is full of instructive lessons, and, 
in view of the chapter as thus explained, 
we may make the following 
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(1 .) We iiave licre an impressiT© Bcnfliar womUyt Sid it i? quit/ avident 

ainonp? all people, this htis confirm the cenerul jiidsnient of mankind on the snl> 

that God in this solemn seene meant m eonnrm inc j h , objects 

3^: Imonn all p^ple, f™, T”^? 

which are roRaracd as ae‘ the roM anfl filver, the wood and rtone of 

and profane purposes. Though n _ yet they derive a sacredness from being 

wWA they ore made-tbere i» m tM to Vafa high crime to treat them with 

set apart to divine holy places. This general impn-ssion of 

indignity or contempt; «L in the case before us, when the siu-rod 

mankind it was clearly the f ,olenm manner to the worship^ f Jeh^ 


Show to these profane revellers L^that^cclcbrated by Belshazzar and his lords, 

(2.) Wo may see tho peril of 8”’‘ff**};T “J,.“7ho feast was rontomplated and arranged, 
vor. 1, Sf?- »>" I'y “ ,“,‘'i"\ffi^h£h^mur?M in the progress of the affair. It was not a 
anything was designed like that which woomt i carousal, and still 

matter of Ret purpose to introduce the femalts oi* u-nTkibto of .Tehoviih, to grace tlie mid* 
to of the Racred veRRe b dedicaM to the fifsl shocked at Buch an 

toght revelry. It is not improbable t,ecn deemed sacred by all 

outrage on what was regarded as P*’®Pfi^%rthe win things were proposed; and 

pcopie. It was only when the forNvurposes of drinking 

none who attend on such a under the inlluence of wine and strong 

and feasting, can foretei what who gives himself up to such 

ing on the wall with his own fingers “ A*' v one nro'-ent, it would appear, had any 

but which with^some awful judgment, and the 

doubt that somehow what was ,n the conseiousness of their own guilt 

fearfuhmss uf what they dreadal aro c but he has a thousand 

It is not often that God comes ^ 'J* J .,n‘iUtont he will not summon all the sins of 


chamber where we sleep ; in the hall where wo^ were thus written out. To Belshaz- 

nipht i or he ran make it ^ fJ'j'! .'fj""! “tpppOTed thi :* to us in society or tolitode he can do 
mr in his pahtec, “''?"i;?wlWave mt ho mav not in a moment he overwhelmed 

l'irS;r™4ttorhSrn%rTit“S^itha^ apprehension or the wrath to 

'To wo haveinlbi, » (ver «) a stnW- 

to the guilty. The countenance of Gm |!™ . to'adher. Such ofiects are not un- 

the jointo of his Imns were [].(, presence of God, and when his thoughtaS 

f^numon when a sinmn'is made is so made that these changes occur 

are hnl along to the future workh tlio fact that it is thus agi- 

as indicative of the frAxs N^gui^ .secure that he will 

fated shows the power which 

Vd thus be alarnu^d when he alaJmed should be one of the consid- 

cfdled before us Maker, an«i of virtue and religion, bueh terror is 

orations bearing on ins mind to lead to^ to a co x _ dread, and if a man i.s sure that ho is 
proof of con.«eious guilt, who live in .^’in; they 

' pniam*!'! h-* they who ahu.=^e the mercies 

who indulge in revolrv : they are profane J moment, by the revela- 

of (3od and live to deride sacred message from the eternuL world, they 

tion of their guilt to their Their countenances nniy become 

STpVlf, tren>hle. , It Iz only the nghleonz who 

said, indeed, that the mysterious +v„t manifestly pertained to him, IIow^ na* 

Tcconlfid mmfthintj ; they were who is there that could bear a record 

tunil w„s it to «.ppoF»th«tit araircs and ftcltog.s; of what 

made in that manner of v„j,„ ,uMii?o\vn soul ? There is no one who would 

he i.*^ con.'-cious is pa.ssmg within -x- thoughts and purposes~all the detnls 

not turn pal.; if ho znw a “kVj- o_™nz band 

bear the diselosures that will be mmle at the day of judgment/ 
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^ 1, AL'WiEHTICSKry OP THE CHAPTER. 


Trn«? d-apter, like the previraia ones, has not escaped smotts o)>jectlons as to its authen- 
ticity and The ctlijections which have been made to it have been derived from what 

is rei^ardc«d as incredible in its statements. It is important, sis in the previous chapters, 
to iinpisre whether the objections are insuperahle, or whether this is so free from reasonable 
o« as to be worthy to hi rw^eived as a portion of divine truth. The objections, as urged 

by itcrtlioklt (Daniel aus dem llebriiish-.4rain.aisehen neu iibersetxt, &c., i)p. 72—75, and pp.. 
JldT — .'k'4, j and i^y Block, are capable of being reduced to the four folio wing : 

J, That it is wholly improb;ible that a monarch, in the circumstances of Darius, would give 
an order so unreasonalde and foolish as that no one of his subjects should present any petitions 
for ji mouth to siny one, God or man, but to himself. It is alleged that no good end could have 
been proposed by it; that it would have perilled the peace of the empire ; that among a people 
w'ho worshipped" many gals — who had godsf^in all their dw*elllngs — it would have been vain 
to hope that the command could have been carried peaceably into execution; and that, 
whoever ]irf>posed this, it could n€)t hsLVo been executed without shaking the stability of the 
ihrornj. iiertholdt asks (p. J.-J57, Sdi.), ‘ Can one believe that, among a people so devoted to reli- 
gion as the Dabyloniaus were, it should have been forbidden them to address their gods ft.)r one 
single day? Is "it credible that the counsellors of the king were so irreligious that without fear 
of tiu; avenging deities they wmild endeavour to enforce such an order us that hero referred to — 
that no petition should be addressed to God or man for a month, except to the king? And was 
Cyaxai'es so d<,‘atitute of religion as not to refuse to sanction such a mandate? And does this 
agree with the fact that in the issue itsedf he showed so much respect to a foreign God — the 
God of the Jews ? Under what prtdenee could the ministers of the king give him this counsel ? 
Ctjuld it be under any purpos(i of deifying his own person? But it remains to be proved that 
either then, or soon after that time, it was customary in Asia to attribute divine honours to a 
monarcli, whether deceased or* living.’ 

To this objection, Ilengsttmberg (Die Authentic des Daniel, p. 125, seq.) replies, by an en- 
deavour to show that it was a common opinion in Persia that the king was regarded ‘as a rep- 
resentative, and ail incarnation of ihmuzd;’ and that notliing is more i*robable than that such a 
monarch coming to the throne of Babylon, would be willing to appear in that cbaracter, claim- 
ing diviutt honours, and early tesiiug the intelligence of his new subjects to receive him in 
that charutder in which he w'as recognized in his own. land. In confirmation of this, he quotes 
two passages from Heeren (Ideen 3te Ausg. I. i. p. 440, 51), in proof that these ideas thus pre- 
vailed. ‘ The person of the king,’ Heeren say^s, ‘ is in Asiatic kingdoms the middle point aroundi 
which all revolves. He is regarded, according to the Oriental notions, not so much the ruler 
as the actual owner of the people and laud. All their arrangements are formed on this funda- 
mental idea, and they are carried to an extent which to Europeans appears incredible and ridi- 
culous.’ ‘The idea of citizenship, according to the European nations, is altogether a strange 
idea to them; all, wdihout exception, from the highest to the low'est, are the servants of the 
king, and the right to rule over them, and to deal with them as he pleases, is a right which is 
never called in question.’ Ilengstenberg then remarks, that it is capable of the clearest proof 
that the of the Medes and Per&ans were regarded and himourtd as the representaimes and 
inm 7 'naimis of Ormiizd, In proof of this, he quotes the following passage from Heeren (p. 474), 
showing that this idea early prevailed among the followers of Zoroaster. ‘ Zoroaster,’ says he, 
‘ saw the kingdom of light and of darkness both developed upon the earth; Iran, the Medish- 
Bactrish kingdom, under the sceptre of Gustasp, as to Min .the image of the kingdom of Ormuzd ; 
the king himself is an image of him ; Turan, the Northern JSomadhmd, when Afrasiab reigned, 
is the image of the kingdom of darkness, under the dominion of Ah'riman.’ This idea, says 
Hengstenberg, the magi made use of whenthey wished to bring the king to their own interests, 
or tcTpromote any favourite object of their own. The king was regarded as the representative, 
the visible manifestation of Ormuzd, ruling with power as uncireumscribed as his ; the seven 
jirinces standing near him were representatives of the seven Amhaspands, w'ho stood before 
the throne of Ormuzd. The evidence that the Persian kings were regarded as an embodiment 
of the deity, or that they represented him on earth, Hengstenberg remarks (p. 126), is clear in 
the classic writings, in the Scriptures, and in the Persian monuments. In proof of this, 
he appeals to the following authorities among the classic writers, Plutarch (Themistocl. 
cap. 27); Xenophon (AgesiL); Isocrates (Panegyri de Pers. princ. p. 17); Arrian, 6. 29; Cu 3 > 
tins, S. a. Ciu’tius s,i\ys.. Per sas reges suos inter ^os eolere.. Por the same purpose, Hengsten- 
berg (pp. 12S, 129.) appeals to the following passage of Scripture, E.sther iii. 4, and the conduct 
of Mordecui in genorai, who refused, as he supposes, the respect which Ilamiin demanded as the 
first minister of the king, on religious grounds, and because more was required and expected 
of him than mere civil respect— or that a degree of homage was rt^quired entirely inconsistent 
with that due to the true God. I n proof of the same thing, Henstenberg a ppeals to l^TSian monu- 
ments, pp. 129 — 132, The proof is too long to be inserted here. These monuments show that 
22 ^ 
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the Persian kings were regarded and adored as impersonations of Ormuzd. To this may ho 
added many of their inscriptions. In the work by de Sacy, Momoires s. divers. Anti.p do 3a 
Perse, PL i. p. 27, 31, the Persian kings are mentioned as tKyopoi ^ciov, sk ysvovs Sswi'j and 
Seol — both as offsprings of the gods, as of the race of the go<.ls, and as gods. 

If this is correct, and tlie Persian kings were regarded as <Iivine; as an impersonation or in- 
carnation of ihe Go<i that was worshipped, then there is no improbability in the suj/jtositiou 
that it might be proposed to the king that for a given space of Lime he should allow no petition 
to be presented to any one else, God or man. It would be easy to persuade a monarch iniving 
such pretensions to issue .such a decree, and especially when he had subjected a foreign ])eople 
like the Babylonians, to be willing thus to assert bis axithority over them, and show them what 
respect and homage he demanded. In judging, also, of the probability bf wdiat is here said, wo 
are to remember the arbitrary character of Uriental nionarcUs, and of the l^ersian kings no less 
than others. As.suredly there were as strange things in the character and conduct of A'erxes, 
one of the successors of this same Darius, lus any that are recorded in this chapter of the book 
of Daniel; and if these acta of folly, which he perpetrated, had been written in a book claim- 
ing to be divinely inspired, they would have lieen liable to much greater objection than c.ny- 
thing which is stated here. The mere fact that a thing is in itself foolish and tinreascmable, 
and apparently absurd, is no conclusive evidence that a man clothed with absolute authority 
would not be guilty of it. 

To all that has been said on this point, there should he added a remark made hy Bertlioldt 
himself (p. 357) respecting Darius, which will show tliat what is here said of him is really not 
at all inconsisUint with his character, and not improbable. Jle says, sjiealdug of Darius or 
Cyaxares, that ‘ from his character, as given hy Xenophon, a man of weak mind, (Gyrop. i. 4, 
22, iv. 1, 13,) a man passionate and peevish, (iii. 3, 20, iv. 5, si, v, 5, i, 8,) a man given to wine and 
women, (iv. 5, o,2, v. 5, 44,) w’e are not to expect much wisdom.’ There is nothing stated here 
hy Daniel which is inconsistent with the (dirjractt-r of .«-uch a man. 

11. A second objection made to the j>robubility of this statenumt, is drawn from the character 
of the edict whj<ii Darius is .'«aidtohave proclaimed, commanding that honour should be ren- 
dered to Jehovah, vs. 2t) — 27. It is alleged that if such an etlict had been published, it is in- 
ercdilile that no nicntii>n is made of it in history; that the thing was so romurkabie that it must 
have luH*n notietttl by the writers who have referred to Darius or Cyaxares. 

To this it may he rcftlied, (1.) that, for anything that appear.s to the contrary, Daniel may 
he as cri'dible a hislorian as X'cuophon or Herodotus, No one can (lemon.strato t})at the account 
here is not as worthy of belief as if it had appeared in a Greek or Latin clttssic author. When 
will the world get over the folly of supposing that what is found in a Ijook claiming to he in- 
spired .should b<‘ regarded as siispiciou.s until it is confirmed by the authorit}* of 8om<3 heathen 
writer; that what is fouml in any other book should be n'garded as necessarily true, however 
much it nu'.y contlict with the testimony of the sacred writ<'rs? Yiew'cd in any light,’ Daniel is 
as w'orthy of cf»nfidenee a.s.nny Greek or Latin historian ; what he says is as credible as if it had 
been fttund in the work.s of t*nnehoniathon or Berosus. (2) There are, in foot, few things pre- 
Bcrvcd in any history in regani to Darius theAIcde. Comp. g2. The information given of him 
by XcTio] du.m consists merely of a few detached and fragmmitary notices, and it is not lit all 
remarkable that the facts here mentioned, and the proclamation w’hieh he made, should be un- 
noticed by him. A proclamation respecting a foreign god, when it was customary to recogniise 
so many gods, and Indeed to rega.Td ail such gods as entitled to respect and honour, would not be 
likely to arrest thr attention of a Greek historian even if he knew of it. and, for the saime reason, 
it would be scarcely i)robable that he would know of it at ail. Kotlung would l.e more likely 
to pjiss away from the recollection of a people than such an edict, or less likely to be known to 
a foreigner. 8o far as the evidence goes, it vvould seem that the jiroelamation made no dis- 
turbance in the realm; the injunction: was generally aniaiesced in l.y all e.xecpt Daniel; and 
it W'as soon forgotten. If it w'as understood, as it was not iinprubable. that this was (h'signcd 
as a wtrt of tef to .«!eo ivhethor the people would receive the coniinands of Darius as binding 
on them; that they would iionour him, as the Persian monarch w.as honoured in his own pro- 
per kingdom, it would seem to have been entirely successful, and there was no occasion to 
refer to it again. 

1I.L A third objection urgo^i by BerthoMt (p. 361), is derived from the acconnt respecting the 
lions in this chapter. It is alleged by him that tlie account is so full of improbabilities, diat it 
cannot he rccei%'ed as true; that though the fact that they did not fall on Daniel can lie ex- 
plained from the eireuinstance thiit they were not hungry, Ac.; yet that it is ineredibly that 
they should have fallen on the meimes of Daniel as soon as they were thrown into the den; 
Unit the king should expect to find Daniel alive after being thrown among them ; that he should 
have called in tliis manner to Daniel, &c. 

To all this it is sutFieieiit to reply, that no one can suppose that the facts stat<;d here can be 
explained by any natural causes. The whole representation is evidently flcsigned to leave the 
irn]»ression that there was a special divine interposition — a miracle—in Hk; cjtse. and tlio only 
explanation which i.s admissible here is that which would be pro];er in the ease of any other 
inirai'ie. 'i'he only <^jue.stions which could he asked, or which nould be proper, ari* these 
ivrir, whether a miracle is possible; and whether this was a suitable occasion for the miracu- 
lous exertion of divine power. As to the first of these ({uestions, it is not necessary to tiro'ue 
that liere— for the objection might lie with equal force against any other miracle referred to in 
the Bibhi. As to the second, it may be observed, that it is not easy to conceive of a case when 
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a iHirnelo wrmlfl be mnre proper. If a miracle was erer proper to protect the innoccut; or to 
Tiu'lif'ate tluj ciiijrns of the true tied against jUI false gods; or to make adeep and lasting impres- 
s-iun (,n the min<l,s of men tliat .Jehovah is the true God, it is not easy to conceive of a more 
appropriate ficeut- ion than this. No situation poald he conceived to he more approprl.ate thsm, 
%vht‘is an inipre.-.-'ton was desi;j;n<Ml to Vio made on the mind of the sovoroisn. of the most ini.^hty 
em};ire on the earth; or than when, through a proclamation issued from the throne, tlio na- 
tions .'•'uifp'ct to his s<e]dTe should he siimraoned to acknowledge him as the true God. 

IV. A f.Mirih o!ij(;ction urged hy lileek, Thediogisehe Zeit.schrift 5 pp. 202 — 204, is, suhstan- 
ti:il!y, Die following: that it is rcuKirkahle tlnit there is in this account no allusion to the three 
ernnpanions of Daniel ; to those w'ho had been trained with him at the Chaldean court, and laid 
admitted also to hr^nour. and who had so abundantly shown that they wore worsliippors 
of true God. The wliole story, says Bleek, appears to have been designwi to produce a moral 
etTect on the mind of the .lews, by the unknown author, to persuade them in some period of 
persecution to adhere to the God of their fathers in the midst of all persecution and opposiii<'n. 

To this oh, lection it maybe replied, (1) That it is w^holly probable that there were many 
other ydous .Jews in 11a) sy Ion at this time beside Daniel — Jews who W'ould, like him, adhere to 
the w»»r.';h3p of the true God. regsirdli^ss of the command of the king. ^Ve are not to suppose, 
by any means, that Daniel w'as the conscientious ,Tew’ in Babyloti. The narrative evidently 
do{?> liot rerpiire tlmt we shnuitl come to such a conclusion, but that there w\ns .something 
liirr in regjird to Daniel. (2) As to the three companions and friends of Daniel, it is possible, 
as iiengstenberg remarks (Autheutie, &c. p. ISo), that they may either have been dead, or may 
liavc ]»e(m removed from office, and were lea*ding private lives. (3) This edict was evidently'- 
aimed at Daniel. Tlte whole narrative supposes this. For some eaxise, according to the narx’a- 
tive— and tlnwe is no improbability that such an opposition might exist against a foreigner 
aiivan(;ed to honour at couz’t — there -xvas some ground of jealousy against him, and a pui'posc 
ftwnuid to remove or disgrace hi.m. There does not appear to have been any jealousy of others, 
or any ]turpose to disturb others iu the free enjoyment of their religion. The aim was to Inim- 
hli* Daniel : to secure his removtd from office, tmd to degrade him ; and for this purpose a plan was 
iiii<i with consummnte skill. He was kno-wn to be upright; and they who laid the plot felt 
assured that no charge of guilt, no accusation of crime, or unfaithfulness in his office, could bo 
alleged against him. ' lie was known to be a man who would not shrink from the avowal of his 
t>piuions, or from the performance of those dutie.s which he ow'ed to his God. He was known to 
be a man so much devoted to the worship of Jehovah, thQ God of his people, that no law what- 
ever would prevent him from remdering to him the homage which wms his due, and it was be- 
lieved, thendbre, that if a law w^ere made, on any pretence, that no one In the realm should ask 
aziy thiug of either God or man, except the king, for a definite space of time, there w’ould he a 
moral certainty that Daniel would be found to be a violator of that law', and his degradation 
and death would be certain. IVliat ivas here proposed was a scheme w’orthy of crafty and 
ji'alous and wicketl men ; azid the (.miy difficulty, evidently, which would occur to their mind 
would be to persuade the kiitg to eiiter into the measure so far as to promulgate such a law. 
As already observed, pluusihle pretences might bo found for that, and wdien that was done, 
they w'ould naturally conclude that their whole scheme wa.s successful. (4) There is no impro- 
bability, therefore, in supposing that, as the whole thing was aimed at Daniel, there might have 
been many pious .lews who still worshipped God in secret in Babylon, and that no one %voukl 
give Information against them. -Vs the edict was not aimed at them, it is not surprising that 
we hear of no prosecution against them, and no complaint made of them for disregarding the 
law. If Daniel was found to violate the statute; if he was ensnared and entrapped by the cun- 
ning device; if he w'as humbled and punished, all the purposes contemplated by its authors 
w'oxikl be accomplished, and we need not suppose that they would give themselves any trouble 
about others. 


§2, THE QUESTION WHO WAS DAKIUS THE MEDB. 

Considerable importance is to be attached to the question who was ‘Darius the Mede,’ as it 
has l)een made a gi’ound of objection to the Scripture narrative, that no person hy that name 
is mentioned in the Greek writers. 

There are three Medo-Persian kings of the name of Dadns mentioned in the Old Testament. 
One occurs in the Book of Ezra (iv. 5, xxv. 1, vi. 1, 12, 16), in Ilaggai (i. 1, ii. 10), and in 
Ze^'h. (i. 1 71, as the king who, in the second year of his reign, effected the execution of those 
decrees of Cyrus which granted the .lews the liberty of rebuilding the temple, the fulfilment 
of ^vhich had been obstructed by the malicious representations which their enemies had made 
to his immediate successors. It is couirnonly agreed that this king was Darius Hystaspis, who 
succeeded the usurper Smerdis, B, 0. 521, and reigned thirty-six years. 

A second is mcixtioned as ‘Darius the Persian,’ in N'eh. xii. 22. All that is said of him is, 
that the.- uceession of priests was registered up to Ms reign. This was either Duidus Nothus, 
B. G. 423, or Darius Codomanus, B. C. 336. See Kitto’S Cycle. Art. Darius. 

The remaining one is that mentioned in Daniel only as Darius the Median. In ch. ix, 1, 
he i.s ujcntioncd as Darius the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes. Much difference 
of opinion has pi'evuiled as to the person here intended; but a strict attention to what is 
actually expre.«sed iu, or fairly deduced from, the terms used in Daniel, tends to narrow the field 
of conjecture very considerably, if it does not decide the question. It appears from the passage 
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,„cKv.30,ai.anavi.2S,t.atBarium«^^^^ 

of Belshazzar, who was juncture hero defuicd belongs, tlierelorc, 

of Koresli (Cyrus) the soverdgnty. Bubvlon (B- C. f)3H), and Danus 

to the period when the J^edo-l crmn. army k ^ ^ assumed the dcaninion oyer the 

Hie Meat- mu«t denote Miicar in 1lie perwn of Cynxnres tho 

gSrr eoS e:S“sor'o?Ast™ge, [Ahe.«], and the immediate prcdeceeeoeot Ojms. 
KHto’s Cyclo. Art. llarius. _ 



jiing Astvuge.«. Uie muti^rnj 
and S«‘hrder (llegnum liabyl 


Esch. dramata, p. wi), neiu uuu, a^u.^u.-, . ,« o . mr^ 

Uru. malice king iror Bahjdon. “K," 



cZ laid ho called «« Per^an (^rn^), and llarius A«e Ban yi. 29. Ihe ^ 

* . . Aianf nffer the tafeihiT ot Babj^Ion, was appoiiited as a tiibuta.ry 

NihonnM, according to the express testimony of 

Xemophou (Cyrop. vii. 5, *iti, se<].), Meek" to °?Mch I will first prefix tho 

‘TlUMsyetuneotl^^^^^ in S, vi 29, as the immediate pre- 
following remarks (1) Bonus the Jast BS:.ylonish Chaldee king; (3) the 

dcees.w of Cyrus with which the fifth chapter closes, stands in direct 

a<r.nint of the the sixth chapter that Darius the 

historical connecdion with the sUUnn^^^ prince after 

Mode had the kingdom; (4) oyer Bahylon; f5) the chronolo- 

the downfall of the Tjeishiy/ar and’^of Darius the Mede eoiiicidcj developes 

^S^lMsSSs’S-SSS! 

Auoniing hO tins. JMnm. _ . . the nredecessor of Cyrus in the rule ovor Babylon ; and 

Bilhaz^u- i/lS Chaldee monarch, Kahhnned, or Labynet.^^ tho account 

nf ifisiiMdius (' 4111. X. 11, 4); and later this opinion found an achocatc in Jacme. 

‘The existence oV .such a person as Cyaxares II. has been indeed denied, becau.«o, according 
iiio J d f'l Astvaf^eshad no son. But it should be remarked, 
tk "X li ntVth^ wpies ftem tho foi-nier, and what Herodotu.,., talcs rcspcct- 

in.f.(stva.-w haK ."much tlie appitrauco offtblo that no reliance is to he placed on it ^ it has 
been obicctod also that Diony.«:ins of Halicarnassus, (B. i.J 2) says that the Modish kingdom 

continuii only through four reigns, so that if we reckon the names ot the reigning ^lugs, De- 
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joccp. Phvaortos. Cyaxares (the contemporary of Nefcacliadnczzar), and Astyages, ilierc will be 
no piace fur a second Cvaxarea. But is it not probable that Dionysius meant, by these words, 
only ihat the Media jiingdom came to an end under the fourth dynasty ?’ Pinal iy, it baa 
botm olye(d<'d that, aceordiag to Herodotus (i. 128, sef?.), and Ctesias (Ilepm^c. 2 and 5), no Mo- 
dinn prince sat upfui the throne in Ecbataua after Astyages, but that with Astyages the king- 
dom of the Modes oame to an end, and with Cyrus, his immediate successor, the Persian king- 
dom took its beginning. Therewith agreti nearly all the historians of the following times, 
IHodorus (ii. 04. /dustin' (i. C, IG, 17, Tii. 1), Stnibo (lx. p. 795, xt. p. inU2), Polyan (vii. 7), and 
manv otliors. But these writers only copj’ from Herodotus and Ctesias, and the whole rcfsts 
only'on tlieir authority. But their credibility in this point must be regarded a.s doubtful, for 
it is not ditikult to understand the reasons why they have omitted to make mention of Cy- 
axarcs II. They commenced the history of the reign of Cyrus with the beginning of his world- 
renowned celebrity, and hence it wa.s natural to connect the beginning of his reign, and the 
beginning of the Persian reign, with the reign of his grandfiither Astyages, for so long as his 
uncle CyaKarcs 31. reigned, lie alone acted, and he in fact was the regent. But if the silence 
of Herodotus and Ctesias is not to be reganled as proof that no such person as Cyaxare.s II. lived 

and reigned, there are in favour of that the following positive arguments: 

‘ (1.) The authorityof Xenophon, who not only says that aCyasares ascended the throne after 
Astyages, but that ho w'as a son of Astyages (Cyr. i. 5. 2), and besides relates so much of this 
Cyaxares (i. 4, 7, iii. B, 20, viii. 5, 19), that his Cyropeeclia may be regarded as in a measure a 
history of him. Yea, Xenophon goes so far (viii. 7, 1), that he reckons the years of the reign 
of Cyrus from the death of Cyaxares II. Can anj' one conceive a reason why Xenophon Inul a 
motive to weave together .such a tissue of falsehood as this unless Cyaxares II. actually lived? 
If one should object, indeed, that he is .so far to be reckoned among fictitious writers that he 
gives a moral character to the sul>jects on which he writes, and that he has passed over the dif- 
ference bctw'een Cyrus and his grandfather Astyages, yet there is no reason why he should 
have brought upon the stage so important a person, wholly from fiction, as C'yaxares. What 
a degree of boldness it must have required, if he, who lived not much more than a century 
after the events recorded, had mentioned to his contemporaries so much respecting a prince of 
whom no one whatever had even heard. But the existence of Cyaxares II. may be proved 

‘ (2.) From a passage in .dilschylus (Pers. V. 7fi, 

MfjSo^ yap rjif 5 Trporos fiycpoiv crpoirov 

AXXoff Ss CKSivQ\} Trais to 6* epyov riwat* 

TptTOi 6* a7t* avTOv Kvpog^ edatficoi^ ai'r^p k, r* 

The first who is here mentioned as the Mode (Mrj6os) is manifestly no other than Astyages, 
whom, hpfftve Cyrus, his son succeeded in the government, and who is the same whom we, after 
Xenophon, call Cyaxares. This testimony is the more important as jEschylus lived before 
Xenophon, in the time of Darius Hystaspis, and is free from all suspicions from this circum- 
stance. that uoeordiug to the public relations which iEschylus sustained, no accounts of thefor- 
nu‘r Persian history could be expected from any doubtful authorities to have been addticed by 
him. But the existence of Cj'axares II. does not depend solely on the authority of Xenophon, 
in his Cyi'opiedia. For 

‘ (3.) Josephus (Ant. x. 11, 4), who speaks of this person under the name of Darius, adds, 
Tju Aarvayov vios^ irspov it rrapa loii EXXr/a'tv EKoXtiro ovofxa — ‘he was the son of Astyages, 
but had another name among the Greeks.^ This name, which he had among the Greeks, can 
be found only in their own Xenophon. 

‘ (4.) To all this should be added, that many other data of history, especially those taken from 
the Hebrew writings, so set out the continuance of the reign of the Medes over Upper Asia, that 
it is necessary to suppose llio existence of such a person as the Medish king, Cyaxares, after the 
reign of Astyages. Had Cyrus, after the death of Astyages, immediately assumed the govern- 
ment over Upper Asia, how happened it that until the downfall of the Biihylonian-Clialdee 
kingdom, mention is made almost always of the Medes, or at least of the Persians, of whom 
there is .special mention ? W'hence is it that the passage of Ahydenus, quoted from Megas- 
thenes, p. 295, speaks of a Mede, who, in connection with a I-»ersiRn 5 overthrow' the Babylonish 
kingdom? Is not the Mede so represented as to show that he was a prominent and lead- 
ing person? Is it not necessary to attribute to this fragment a higher authority, and to 
'’su]q>ose that a l\Iedish monarch, in connection with a Ikrsian, brought the kingdom of 
Babylon to an end? Whence did Jeremiah, chs. 1. and li., expressly threaten that the J'ews 
would he punished by a Median king? Whence does the author of Isa. xiii. and xiv. mention 
that the de.struction of the Chaldean mpnai'chy would be effected by the Modes? The acces- 
sion of Cyrus to the throne was no mere change of person in the authority, lait it was a 
change of the reigning nation. So long as a Mede sat on the throne, the Persians, though 
they acted an important part in the affairs of the nation, yet occupied only the setiond place. 
The co^lrfc was Medish, and the Mede.s were prominent in all the affairs of the government, as 
every page of the Cyropiedia furnishes evidence. Upon the jiecession of Cyrus, the whole thing 
was changed. The Persians were now the predominant nation, and from^that time onward, as 
has been remarked, the Persians are always mentioned as having the priority, though before they 
had but a secondary place. As the reign of Astyages, though he reigned thirty-five years (Herod. 
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1^30), eoum not have to, 

it aupiL^to existence of Cyaxam II. as his successor, and the pre- 
as Cyaxnres IT. 

of Babylon, be wa. nf tbe foreiirn nrincos wbo rt‘ig;n*'‘<l over Babylon. It bsw been 

cesser of Cyrus llV T the Sb of mentioned under the name of and 

made a Question why, in the ii nn imBj'nit to jiii'^wer this oue.stion, but it- "vvill be 

not by his other name Cyf “res. “ names, and, as n e 

Rlifficient to remark (a) that it WM « one writer mii'ht desisnate them by one name, 

have seen, the occasion of much confusion in ancient history, but 

and another by another. Xhisisind lAar nhim /Ant x 11 4) exnre.sslv says that this t)anus 

this is inevitable, {b) ^8 we have ^ to seek that 

had another name among the ' /.b Darius wh« a common name in Persia, and 

name in the writings of their the nrinces of Persia and Media %vere commonly 

it may have been one of the names by {iLge who wore distinguished 

knowi Three of that name arc 

?SrkSw~g ?h?Gre\M^ who was overthrown by Alexander the 

'^“hmportout rtatemeut ic luVcte“fc S 

which may account for the ^ this fact explains the reason why he came 

scribes him as a prince given up o . fti'“n’'K.niris of his enterprising son-in-law and nephew 

i. 5j viii. 7. 

§ 3. ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTEE. 

This chapter coutaius to ^mtory^ of 

Barius the Mede, or mnnuest’of Babylon, till his death. It is not indeed 

Darius to thethnme in Babylon, to tU wemier.^^hip in Babylon, but the nar- 

said how soon after that nft?r the^ennquest of Babylon by Cyrus, acting 

rative would leml us to suppo.se that it as ^ to Belshanar 

under the authority of Cyaxarc^ \ to high honour at the close 

of the meaning of the handwriting on station 

of The lifc‘ of that monarch (ch. v.), !« jrol^ appoint Modes and Per- 

3r.SSfrAWSfSS=jf«^^^^^ 

5S.ia - 

SS£Syr#^3^~S«-||3H 

2SS"S^SSH=SSES«Ss 

tS^s-srsM-sfsS'sas 

Godov mm, he should be thrown ^«to to 

certainly put to death. ILis +1^ monarch or perhaps because it would test the 

sign, perhaps because it was flat Ua mg to , ' I’ocau^e thev knew lie was a weak and 

dVitoof hisnewsu^ects^ him by his conn- 

effeminate prince, and that he was accustomed to L ^ 4 j npnrised of the 

and there had been no concealment on the part pj'! 

k'clin'^ the necessity of maintaining a law positiTely enacted, sought some wa,} b> vhuli D.micl 

mkhfbe saved, and the honour and majesty of the law ^he^l^cSior^tlie 

curring to him of securing both olaects, he was constrained to submit to the execution ot the 
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<lof!ree, and ordered Daniel to lie cast into the den of lions, ys. 14 — 17. (8) The king returned 
to Ins palace, and passed the night fasting, and overwhelmed with sadness, ver. 18. (9) In the 
morning he eairn! with deep anxiety to the place where Daniel bad been thrown, and called to 
.see if he were alive, vs. 19. 20. (lu) The reply of Daniel, that he had been preserved by the 
intcrvimtion of an angel, who bad closed the mouths of the lions, and bad kept him alive, 
'v.s. 21, 22. (11 ) 'J'be release of Daniel fniUi the den, and the command to cast tho.se in who Imd 
thu8 Daniel, and who had sought his ruin, vs. 23, 24. (12) An appropriate prodama- 

tinn from the king to all men to honour that Odd who had thu.s preserved iii.s servant, v.s. 
2a— -27. (lb) A statoment of the prosperity of Daniel,: extending to the reign of Cyrus, ver. 28. 


1 It pleased Dariiss to set a over 
the kingdom an hundred and twenty 
princes, which should be over the 
whole kingdom. 


1. Jt Darius to net over the 

hiufjfUiii. Evidently over the kingdom 
of jJabyloii, now united to that of Media 
and Persia.. thi.s wa.s now subject to 
him, and tributary to him, it would be 
natrii’al to appoint pcr.sons over it in 
whom he could coutlde, for the adminis- 
tration of justice, for the collection of 
revenue, &e. Others, however, suppose 
that this relates to the whole kingdom of 
Persia, but as the reference here is mainly 
to what was t he kingdom of Babylon, it is 
rather to be pre.suined that thi.s is ivhat 
is particularly alluded to. Besides, it is 
liardly probable that he would have exalted 
Daniel, a Jtnv, and a resident in Baby- 
lon, to so important post as that of 
the premier.ship over the whole empire, 
though from his position and stamling In 
Babylon there is no improbability in 
supposing that he might have occupied, 
under the* reign of Darius, a place similar 
to that which ho had occupied under hiebu- 
chadnezKar and Belshazzar, In dividing 
the kingdom into provinces, and placing 
officers over each department, Darius 
followed the same plan which Xenophon 
tells us that Cyrus did over the nations 
coiuiuered by him, Cyrop. viii. B'SdKei 
aMTit} (larpdrrai; nSrj 7tsnir€ti> irri ra KarEOTpa/xr 
piuac^vr}: ^It scemed good to him to 
appoint satraps over the conquered na- ! 
tion.s.'* Comp. Esth. i. 1. Archbishop 
Usher (Annal. voi. i. p. 82) thinks that' 
the plan was first instituted by Cyrus, 
and was followed at his suggestion. It 
was a measure of obvious prudence in 
order to maintain so extended an empire 
in subjection. An hundred and twenty 
'princes. The word h ere rendered jpic/ncefi-— 
occurs only in Daniel in the 
Chaldee form, though in the Hebrew 
form it is found in the book of Esther 


2 And over these, three presi- 
dents, of whom Daniel was first ; 
that the princes might give accounts 

alPe.2.14. bEs.1.1. 


(iii. 12, viii. 9, ix. 3), and in Ezra (viii. 
36 ) ; in Esther and Ezra uniformly ren- 
dered lieutenants. In Daniel (iii. 2, 3, 
27, vi. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7,) it is as uniformly 
rendered princes. It is a word of Per- 
sian origin, and is probably the Hebrew 
mode of pronouncing the Persian word 
satrap, or, as Gesenius supposes, the Per- 
sian word was pronounced — 7vsatrap>. For 
the etymology of the word, see (Tesenius, 
Lex. The word undoubtedly refers to 
the Persian satraps, or governors, or vice- 
roys in the large provinces of the em-' 
piro, possessing both civil and military 
powers. They were officers high in rank, 
and being the representatives o'f the 
sovereign, they rivalled his state and 
splendor. Single parts, or subdivisions 
of these provinces, were under inferior 
officers ; the satraps governed whole pro- 
vinces. The word is rendered satraps 
in the Greek, and the Latin Vulgate. 

2. And over these three presidents : 
p5*)D. This word is found only in the 
plural. The etymology is uncertain, but 
its meaning is not doubtful. The word 
coresident expresses it with sufficient ac- 
; curacy, denoting a high officer that pre- 
sided over others. It is not improbable 
that these presided over distinct depart- 
Iments, corresponding somewhat to what 
' are now called ^ Secretaries’ — as Secreta- 
ries of State, of the "Treasury, of Foreign 
; Affairs, &q., though this is not particularly 
specified. ^ Of whom Daniel was first. 
First in rank. This office he probably 
held from the rank which he was known 
to have occupied under the kings of Baby- 
lon, and on account of bis reputation for 
ability and integrity, f That the princes 
rhight give accounts unto them. Be im- 
mediately responsible to them,* the ac- 
counts of their own administration, and 




unto tliem^ and a the king should 
have no damage. 

3 Then this Daniel was preferred 
above the presidents and princes, 
because an excellent ^ spirit was in 

a Lu. 19. 13, 1 Co. 4. 2. b Pr.lT. 2Y. c6. 12. 

of the state of the empire, f And the 
king should have nd damage* ISither in 
the loss of revenue, or in any mal-adinin- 
istration of the affairs. Comp. Ezra iv. 
13. ^‘They pay not toll, tribute, and 
custom, and so thou shalt endamage the 
revenue of the kings."*^ The king was 
regarded as the source of all power, and 
as in fact the .supremo proprietor of the 
realm, and any malfeasance or malversa- 
tion in olfieo was regarded as an injury 
to him. 

3. Then this Daniel was preferred 
above the premdents and joriJicefir, That 
is, he was at their head, or was placed 
in rank ami office over them. 'Became 
an excellent spirit was in him* This may 
refer alike to his wisdom and his inte- 
grity — both of which would be necessary 
in such an office. It was an office of 
great difficulty and responsibility to man- 
age the affairs of the empire in a proper 
manner, and required the talents of an 
accomjdished statesman, and, at the same 
time, as it was an office where confidence 
was reposed by the sovereign it de- 
manded integrity. The word 'excellent’ — 
— means properly that which hangs 
over, or which, is abundant, or more than 
enough, and then anything that is very 
great, excellent, pre-eminent Dat Yulg. 
Spiritus Dei Amplior—- ' the spirit of 
God more abundantly.’ Gr. nvzvnairsptoxtdv. 
It is not .said here to what trial of his 
abilities and integrity Daniel was sub- 
jected before he was thus exalted, but it 
is not necessary to suppose that any such 
trial occurred at once, or immediately on 
the accession of Darius. Probably, as he 
^vas found in office as appointed by Bel- 
shazzar, he was continued by Darius, 
and as a result of his tried integrity was 
in duo time exalted to the premiership. 
\And the king thought to set him over the 
whole realm* The whole kingdom over 
•wiiich ho presided, embracing Media, 
Persia, Babylonia, and all the dependent, 
con quo red provinces. This shows that 
the princes referred to in ver. 1, were 
those which were appointed over Baby- 


bim; and the king thought to set 
him over the whole realm. 

4 ^Then cthe presidents and 
princes ^sought to find occasion 
against Daniel concerning the king- 

cEc.4.4. dPg.37.12, &c. 

Ionia, since Daniel (ver. 2,) was already 
placed at the head of all these princes. 
Yet, in consequence of his talents and 
fidelity the king was meditating the im- 
portant measure of placing him over the 
whole united kingdom as jiremier. That 
he should form such a purpose in re- 
gard to an officer .so talented and faithful 
as Daniel was, is by no means improba- 
ble. The Greek of Theodotion renders 
this as if it were actually done — koX h 
I /iacriXnk Kartarnvev dvidv k, t. X. — 'And 
' the' king placed him over all his king- 
1 dom.’ But the Chaldee — nvC’b — indi- 
I cates rather a purpose or intention to do 
; it ; or ratlier, perhaps, that he w'as aetu- 
j ally making arrangements to do this. 
Probably it -was the fact that this design 
was perceived, and that the arrangements 
were actually commenced, that aroused 
the envy and the ill-will of his fellow- 
officers, and induced them to determine 
on his ruin. 

4. Then the presidents and princes 
sought to find occasion against Daniel, 
The word rendered occasion — — 
means a pretext or pretence. “The 
Arabs use the word of any business or 
affair which serves as a cause or pretext 
for neglecting another business.” Gese- 
nius, Aca.*, The meaning is, that they 
sought to find .some ijlausible pretext or 
reason in respect to Daniel by which the 
contemplated appointment might bo pre- 
vented, and by which he might bo effec- 
tually humbled.' No one who is ac- 
quainted with the intrigues of cabinets 
and courts can have any doubts as to the 
probability of what is here stated. No- 
thing has been more common in the 
: world than intrigues of this kind to hum- 
ble a rival, and to bring dowm those who 
are meritorious to a state of degradation. 
The cause of the plot here laid seems to 
have been mere envy and jealousy— and 
perhaps by the consideration that Daniel 
was a foreigner, and was one of a de- 
spised people held in captivity. Con- 
cerning the kingdom. In respect to the 
administration of the kingdom. They 
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'dora ; bat they coiiM find none.^oc- 
‘Casioii nor fault: forasmuch as lie 
mas faitliful, neither was there any 
error or fault found in him.. 

5 Tli(ni said iliese men. We shall 


■ 3 ou.i(lii' to find evidence of malversation 
in dlice, or ahiire of jmwer, or attempts 
a..t personal a^rgrandizemeiit, or inatten- 
tion (o the duties of the office. This is 
ijrerally ''from the side of the kingdom f 
•ami tlie mcauing is, that the accusation 
was Sought hi that quarter, or in that re- 
s])eet. Xo other charge would be likely 
4:u be effectual, except one-whieh pertained 
to maladministration in office. ^ But 
ihdif could, f-ini 'iwuc oecam'on nor fault. 
This is an honourable testimony to the 
fidelity of Paniel, and the uprightness 
■of his*^churacter. If there had been any 
innlversa.tion 'in office, .'it would have been 
detected by these men. 

5. We nliall not find any oeeanion, &(i.. 
We sha.U not find «iiy pretext, or any 
cause by which lie nay be humbled and 
•degraded. They were satisfied of his 
integrity, and they sa,w it was vain to 
"hope to 'accomplish their purposes by any 
attack* on his mrral character, or any 
charge agaiust iiiti in respect to the man- 
ner in wffiicdi he .had discharged the du- 
ties of his office. Except we find it 
•against Mm cbt.cenhng the law of his 
God. Unless ii be in resfiect to bis reli- 
gion: unless t e can so construe his 
Anown conscitf-itiousness in regard to his 
religion as to make that a proof of his 
■unwdliingnesf to obey the king. It 
occurred to them that such was his 
well-LinderstJod faithfulness in his reli- 
gious dutie?, and his conscientiousness, 
that they might expect that, whatever 
should occur, he w'ould be found true to 
his (dod, f nd that this might be a basis 
of ealcuiation in any measure they might 
jiropose bbr his downfall. His habits 
seem to have been well understood, 
and his character was so fixed, that 
they 'omld xn-ucoed on this as a set- 
tled matter in their plans against him. 
The «onIy question was, Imo to eon- i 
strue his conduct in this respect as 
criminal, or hoio to make the king listen 
to any accusation against him on this 
tacceunt, for his religious views were well 
•knrwn -when he was appointed to office j 
the worship of the God of Daniel was not 
23 


j not find any occasion against this 
iBaniei, except ^Ye find it against 
! him concerning the law of his (3rod. 

I 6 Then these presidents and princes 
I * assembled together to the king, and 
^ur^cameiumultuou.dff. 

proHbited by the laws of the realm, and 
it would not bo easy to procure a law 
! directly and avowedly prohibiting that. 

I It is not probable that the king would 
I have consented to pass such a law di- 
rectly proposed — a law wliicli would 
I have been so likely to produce disturb- 
I ance, and when no xdausibic ground 
j could have been alleged for it. There 
I was another method, however, which 
! suggested itself to these crafty counsel- 
I lors— wrhich was, w’hile they did not seem 
( to aim absolutely and directlji^ to have 
I that worship prohibited, to approach the 
' king with a proposal that would be flat- 
tering to his vanity, and that, perhaps, 

I might be suggested as a test question, 
showing the degree of esteem with which 
he was held in the empire, and the wil- 
lingness of his subjects to obey him. 
By proposing a law that, for a limited 
period, no one should be allowed to present 
a petition of any kind to any one except 
to the king himself], the object would bo 
accomplished. A vain monarch could be- 
prevailed on to pass such a law, and this 
could be represented to him as a measure 
not improper, in order to test his subjects, 
as to their willingness to show him re- 
spect and obedience; and at the same 
time it would be certain to efieetthe pur- 
pose against Daniel — for tnoy had no 
doubt that ho would adhere stodfastly- 
to the principles of his religion, and to. 
his well-kiiown habits of worship. This 
plan was, therefore, crafty in the ex- 
treme, and was the highest tribute that 
could be paid to Daniel. It would bo 
w^ll if the religious character, and the- 
fixed habits of all who profess religion, 
were so well understood that it was ab-. 
solutely certain that no accusation could 
lie against them on any other ground, 
but that their adherence to their reli- 
gious principles could be calculated on 
as a basis of action, whatever might he 
the consequences. ^ 

6. S^hen these presidents and princes 
semhled together. Marg., came tumultu- 
The margin expresses the proper 
meaning of the original word— ^ — tQ 
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said tlms niito Hm, KiBg Darius, 
live ® for ever. 

7 All the presidents of the king- 
dom, the governors, and the princes, 
3 Nc. 2.. 3 ; Tcr. 21. 


rtm together loiih tumults Why they came 
together in that manner is not stated. 
Bertholdt suggests that it means that 
they eamo iij a procession, or in a body, 
to the king; but there is undoubtedly the 
idea of their doing it with haste, or with 
an appearance of great earnestness o^r ex- 
citement. Perhaps they imagined that 
they would be more likely to carry the 
measure if proposed as something that 
demanded immediate action, or something 
wherein it appeared that the very safety of 
the king was involved, than if it were pro- 
posed in a sedate and calm manner. If it 
were suggested in such a way as to seem to 
admit of deliberation, perhaps the suspicion 
of the king might be aroused, or he might 
have asked questions as to the ground of 
the necessity of such a law, which it might 
not have been easy to answer, f King 
Darius, live forever^ The usual way ot* 
saluting a monarch. See Notes ch. ii. 4, 

7. Ml the presidents of the kingdom, 
the governors, <Scc. Several functionaries 
are enumerated here which are not in the 
previous verses, as having entered into 
the conspiracy. It is possible, indeed, 
that all these different classes of officers 
had been consulted, and had concurred in 
asking the enactment of the proposed law, 
but it is much more probable that the 
leaders merely represented or affirmed 
what is here said in order to be more 
certain of the enactment of the law. If 
represented as proposed by all the offi- 
cers of the realm, they appear to have 
conceived that there would be no hesita- 
tion on the part of Darius in granting the 
reciuest. They could not but be con- 
scious that it was an unusual request, and 
that it might appear unreasonable^ and 
honee they seem to have used every pre- 
caution to make the passage of the law 
certain. ^ Have consulted together to es- 
tahlisli a royal statute. Or, that such a 
statute might be established. They knew 
that it could be established only by the 
king mmself], but they were in the habit, 
doubtless, of recommending such laws as 
they supposed would be for the good of 
the realm. <|[ And to malve a firm decree. 


the counsellors, and the captains> 
have consulted together ^ to establish 
a royal statute, and to make a firm 
« decree, that whosoever shall ask a 

j *’Ts. 2. 2. ® or, interdict. 


Marg., interdict. The word used-— — - 
from nOvS, to bind, make fast, means pro- 
perly a binding then anything which is 
binding or obligatory — as a prohibition, an 
interdict, a law. Thai 'whosoever shall ash. 
Any one of any rank. The real purposo 
was to involve Daniel in disgrace, but in 
order to do this it was necessary to make 
the prohibition universal — as Herod, in 
order to be sure that he had cut off the- 
infant king of the Jews, was under a ne- 
cessity of destroying all the children im 
the place. ^ Of any god or man. This 
would include oil the gods^ aeknowledgod 
i in Babylon, and all foreign divinities.. 

I ‘If For thirty days. The object of tbi& 
limitation of time was perhaps two-fold 
(i) They would b% sure to aceomplish 
their purpose in regard to Daniel, for 
they understood his principles and babits^ 
so well that they had no doubt that within- 
that time he would be found engaged in. 
the worship of his God, and (2) it would- 
not do to make the law perpetual, and- 
to make it binding longer than thirty 
days might expose them to the danger 
of popular tumults. It was easy enough- 
to see that such a law could not be long: 
enforced, yet they seem to have supposed 
that the people would acquiesce in it for 
so brief a period as one month. Unre'a- 
sonable though it might be regarded, yet 
for so short a space of time it might be 
expected that it would be patiently sub- 
mitted to. ^ Save of thee, 0 king, Perhaps- 
either directly, or through some minister 
of the realm. ^ He shall he cast into the 
den of lions. The word den — :3*-5 — means 
properly a pit, or cistern, and the idea is- 
that the den was under ground, probably 
a cave constructed for that ptirpose. It 
was made with so naiTow aa entrance 
that it could bo covered with a stone and^ 
made perfectly secure, ver. IT. ‘ The en- 
closure of wild beasts," says Bertholdt, 
pp. 39T, 398, ^especially of lions, which the 
kings of Asia and of Northwestern Africa 
formerly had, as they have at the present 
day, were generally constructed under 
ground, but were ordinarily eaves which 
had been excavated for the purpose, walled 
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petition of any god or niaii for thirty 
days, save of thee, 0 king, he shall 
be cast into the den of lions. 


up at the sides, euelosed •within a wallj 
through which a door led from the outer'! 
wall to the space lying between the walls, ! 
within W'hieh persons could pass round | 
and contemplate the wild beasts/ * The j 
emperor of Morocco,^ says Host (Beschrei- ! 
bung You Morokos und Betz, p. 290, as ! 
quoted in Bosennuiller’s Morgenland, in 
loe.), *' has a cave for lions — Lowengrube — 
into which men sometimes, and especially 
Jew's, are cast; hut they commonly came 
up again uninjured, for the overseers of 
the lions are commonly Jews, and they 
have a sharp instrument in their hands, 
and with this they can pass among them, 
if they are careful to keep their faces to- 
wards the lions, for a lion willnotallow one 
to turn his back to him. The other Jews 
will not allow their brethren to remain 
longer in such a cave than one night, for 
the lions would be too hungry, but they 
redeem their brethren out of the cave by 
the payment of money — which, in fact, is 
the object of the emperor/ In another 
place (p. 77,) he describes one of these 
caves, * In one end of the enclosure is a 
place for ostriches and their young ones, 
and at the other end towards the moun- 
tain is a cave for lions, which stands in a 
large cavern in the earth that has a di- 
vision wall, in the midst of which is a 
door, w’hieh the Jews who have the charge 
of the lions can open and close from above, 
and, by means of food, they entice the 
lions from one room into another, that they 
may have the opportunity of cleaning the 
cage. It is all under the open sky/ Un- 
der what pretext the crafty counsellors 
induced the king to ratify this statute is 
not stated. Some one or ail of the fol- 
lowing things may have induced the 
monarch to sign the decree : (1) The law 
proposed was in a high degree flattering 
to the king, and he may have been ready 
at once to sign a decree w'hicb for the 
time gave him a supremacy over gods and 
men. If Alexander the Great desired to 
be adored as a god, then it is not impro- 
bable that a proud and w’eak Persian 
monarch would he willing to receive a 
similar tribute. Xerxes did things more 
foolish than what is here attributed to 
Darius. Instances of this are not want- i 
ing. Of Holofernes, in Judith iii. S, it is [ 


8 Now, 0 king, establish the de- 
cree, and sign the writing, that it be 
not changed, according to the law 


said that he “had decreed to destroy all 
the gods of the land, that all nations 
should worship Xabuchbdonosor only, and 
that all tongues and tribes should call 
upon him as god.” (2) It may have oc- 
curred to him, or may have been sug- 
gested, that this was an effectual way to 
test the readiness of his subjects to obey 
and honour him. Some such test, it may 
have been urged, was not improper, and 
this would determine what was the spirit 
of obedience as well as, any other. 
(3) More probably, however, it may have 
been represented that there was some 
danger of insubordination, or some con- 
spiracy among the x:)eople, and that it was 
necessary that the sovereign should issue 
some mandate which would at once and 
effectually quell it. It may have been 
urged that there was danger of a revolt, 
and that it would be an effectual way of 
preventing it to order that whoever should 
solicit any favour of any one but the king 
should be punished, for this would bring 
all matters at once before bim, and secure 
order. The haste and earnestness with 
which they urged their request, would 
rather seem to imi)ly that there was a 
representation that some sudden occasion 
had arisen which made the enactment of 
such a statute proper. Or (4) the king 
may have been in the habit of signing 
the decrees proposed by his counsellors 
with little hesitation, and, lost in ease and 
sensuality, and perceiving only that this 
proposed law was flattering to himself, 
and not deliberating on what might be its 
possible result, he may have signed it at 
once. 

8, 9. NoWf 0 hingj establish the decree* 
Ordain, enact, confirm it. ^ And sign the 
ivriitng , , An act necessary to make it the 
law of the realm, f That it be not changed* 
That, having the sign*manual of the sove- 
reign, it might bo so confirmed that 
it could not bo changed. With that 
sign it became so established, it seems, 
that even the sovereign himself could not 
change it. According to the law of the 
Medes and Persians, irkick alteretk not* 
Mdtrg,, passcih. Which does not pass 
awag ; which is not abrogated. A simi- 
lar fact in regard to a law of the Medes 
and Persians is mentioned in Esther viii., 
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a of the Medes and Persians, -which 
baltereth not. 

9 Wherefore king Darius signed 
the -writing and the decree. 

■^Ea. 1. 19; 8, S. ^ passetJi. 


in which the king was unable to recall an j 
order which had been given for the mas- 
sacre of the Jews, and in which he at- 
tempted only to counteract it as far as 
possible by putting the Jews on their 
guard, and allowing them to defend them- 
selves. Diodorus Siculus (Lib. iv.,) refers 
to this custom, where he says that Darius, 
the last king of Persia, -would have par- 
doned Charidemus after he was con- 
demned to death, but could not reverse 
what the law had passed against him. 
Lowth. * When the king of Persia, says | 
Montesquieu (Spirit of Laws, as quoted 
by Rosen miiller, Morgenland, in he,) has 
condemned any one to death, no one dares 
speak to him to make intercession for 
him. Were he even drunk when the 
crime was committed, or were he insane, 
the command must nevertheless be exe- 
cuted, for the law cannot be counter- 
manded, and the laws cannot contradict 
themselves. This sentiment prevails 
throughout Persia.' It may seem singu- 
lar that such a custom prevailed, and that 
the king, who was the fountain of law, 
and whose will was law, could not change 
a statute at his pleasure. But this cus- 
tom grew out of the opinions which pre- 
vailed in the East in regard to the mon- 
arch. His will was absolute, and it was 
a part of the system which prevailed then 
to exalt the monarch, and leave the im- 
pression on the mind of the people that 
he was more than a man — that he was 
infallible and could not err. Nothing was 
better adapted to keep up that impression 
than an established principle of this kind 
— that a law once ordained could not he 
repealed or changed. To do this would 
be a practical acknowledgment that there 
was a defect in thelaw; that there was a 
ivant of wisdom in ordaining it ; that all 
the circumstances were not foreseen ; and 
that the king was liable to be deceived 
and to err. With all the disadvantages 
attending such a custom, it was judged 
better to maintain it than to allow that 
the monarch could err, and hence when 
a law was ordained it became fixed and 
unchanging. Even the king himself 
could not alter it, and whatever might he 


10 f Fow when Daniel knew 
that the writing was signed, he 
went into his house ; and his win- 
dows being open in his chamber 
cLu.14.26. Ac. 4. 17— 19. 


the consequences, it was to be executed. 
It is evident, however, that such a cus- 
tom might have some advantages. It 
would serve to prevent hasty legislation, 
and to give stability to the government 
by its being known what the laws were, 
thus avoiding the evils which result when 
they are frequently changed. It is often 
preferable to have permanent laws, 
though not the best that could be framed, 
than those which would be better if there 
were no stability. There is only one 
Being, however, whose laws can bo safely 
unchanging — and that is God, for his laws 
are formed with a full knowledge of all 
the relations of things, and of their bear- 
ing on all future cireumstanees and times* 
It serves to confirm the statement here 
made respecting the ancient custom in 
Media and Persia, that the same idea of 
the inviolability of the royal word has 
remained, in a mitigated form, to modern 
times. A remarkable example of this is 
related by Sir John Malcolm, of Aga 
Mahommed Khan, the last hut one of the 
Persian kings. After alluding to the 
present case, and that in Esther, he ob- 
serves. ■‘^The character of the power of 
the king of Persia has undergone no 
change. The late king, Aga Mahommed 
Khan, when encamped near Shiraz, said 
that he would not move till the snow was 
off the mountains in the vicinity of his 
camp. The season proved severe, and 
the snow remained longer than was ex- 
pected; the army began to sufier distress 
and sickness, but the king said while the 
snow remained upon the mountain, ho 
would not move; and his word w'as as 
laTV, and could not bo broken. A multi- 
tude of labourers were collected and sent 
to remove the snow; their efforts, and a 
few fine days, cleared the mountains, and 
Aga Mohammed Khan marched." His- 
tory of Persia i. 268, quoted in the Piet. 
Bible, in he. 

10. j!{oto tolien Daniel Icneio that the 
writing was s-igned. Probably there was 
some proclamation made in regard to the 
decree. ^ JSe went into his house. That 
is, he went in in his usual manner. He 
made no change in his habits on account 
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toward a Jerusalem, lie kneeled upon 

ai„Ki.8.44, 48. rs. 6.7. Jo. 2. 4. 


of the decree. jlndJ his tmndoios hemff 
open in his chamber. Open in the usual 
manner. It does not mean that he took 
pains to open them for the purpose of os- 
tentation, or to show that he disregarded 
tiie decree, but that ho took no care to 
close them with any view to avoid the con- 
seopiences. In the warm climate of Baby- 
lon, the ivindow''S probably wore commonly 
open. Iloxises among the Jews in later 
times, if not in the time of the exile, 
were usually constructed with an upper 
chamber — vTapmv — w’hich was a room not 
in common use, hut employed as a guest 
chamber, where they received company 
and held feasts, and whore at other times 
they retired for prayer and meditation. 
See Notes on Matt. ix. 2. Those ^ upper 
rooms’ are often the most pleasant and 
airy part of the house. j)r. Robinson 
(Researches, vol, iii. p. 417,) describing the 
house of the American consular-agent in 
Billon, says, His house ivas a large one, 
built upon the eastern ivall of the city; 
the rooms were .spacious, and furnished 
with more appearance of -wealth, than 
any I saw in the country. An upper 
parlour with many -windows, on the roof 
of the proper house, resembled a summer 
palace; and commanded a delightful 
view of the country to-wards the East, 
full of trees, and gardens, and country 
houses, quite to the foot of tho moun- 
tains,’^ 1] Toward Jerusalem. It is not 
improbable that the windows were open 
on each side of the chamber, but this is 
particularly mentioneii because he turned 
liis face toward Jerusalem when he prayed. 
This was natural to an exile Hebrew in 
prayer, because the temple of God bad 
stood at Jerusalem, and that was the 
place -^vherc he abode by a visible symbol. 
It is probable that the Jews in their own | 
country always in their prayers turned the > 
face toward Jerusalem, and it was anti- 
cipated when the toinplo was dedicated, 
that this would bo tho case in whatever 
lands they might be. Thus in the prayer 
of Solomon, at the dedication, he says. 
If thy people go out to battle against 
their enemy, whithersoever thou shalt 
send them, and shall pray unto the Lord 
toward the city which thou hast chosen, 
and to%vard the house which I have built 
in thy name,’’ &e. 1 Kings viii. 44. And 
23 
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his knees three times day, and 
fa Vs. 55. 17. ver. 13. Ac. 2. 15. 3. 1. 10. 9. 


I again (vs. 46 — 49), ^'^If they sin against 
I thee, and thou be angry with them, and 
I deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
j carry them away captives unto the land 
I of the enemy, far or near ; if they shall 
I bethink themselves in the land whither 
they were carried captives, and repent — 
and pray unto thee toward their land 
which thou gavest unto their fathers, tho 
city which thou ha.st chosen, and the 
house which I have built for thy name, 
then hear thou their prayer,” &c. Comp, 
vs, 33, 35, 38. So in Ps. v. 7: ‘‘As for 
me, I will come into thy house in the 
multitude of thy mercy, and in thy fear 
will I worship toward thy holy temple.” 
So Jonah ii. 4 : “Then I said, I am cast 
out of thy sight; yet I will look again 
toward thy holy temple.” So in the first 
hook of Esdras (xVpocrypha), iv. 58 : “Now 
when this young man was gone forth, he 
lifted up his face to heaven, toward Jeru- 
salem, and praised tho king of heaven.” 
Comp. Intro. ^2. v. Daniel, therefore, 
in turning his face toward Jerusalem 
when ho prayed, was acting in accord- 
ance with what Solomon had anticipated 
as proper in just such a supposed case, 
and with the jirevailing habit of his peo- 
ple when abroad. This was not, indeed, 
particularly prescribed as a duty, but it 
was recognized as proper ; and it was 
not only in accordance with tho instinc- 
tive feelings of love to his country and 
the temple, but a foundation was laid for 
this in the fact that Jerusalem was re- 
garded as tho peculiar dwelling-place of 
God on earth. In the Koran it is en- 
joined as a duty on all Mussulmen, in 
whatever part of the earth they may he, 
to turn their faces towards the Caaba at 
Mecca when they pray: “Tho foolish 
men will say. What hath turned them 
from their kehlah toward which they 
formerly prayed? S.ay, Unto God ho- 
longeth the East and the West; he 
directeth whom he pleaseth in tho right 
way. TSifius have we placed you, 0 Ara- 
hians, an intermediate nation, that ye 
may be witnesses against tho rest of 
mankind, that the apostle may be a wit- 
ness against you. We appointed the 
k^blah towards which thou didst formerly 
pray, only .that we might know him who 
followeth the apostle, from him that 
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rayed, and gave thanks ^before 
is God, as lie did aforetime. 

11 Then these men assembled, 
and found Daniel praying and mak- 
ing supplication before his God. 

12 Then they came ^near, and 


turnoth back on his heels : though this 
change seem a great matter, unless unto 
those whom God hath directed. But God 
will not render your faith of none effect j ' 
for God is gracious and merciful unto 
man. We have seen theo turn about thy 
face towards hoiwon with uncertainty, 
but we will cause thee to turn thyself 
towards a keblah that will please thee. 
Turn, therefore, thy face towards the holy 
temple of Mecca,* and wherever ye be, 
turn your faces towards that place.” 
Sale’s Koran, ch. ii. Wherever Mus- 
sulmen are, therefore, they turn their 
faces towards the temple of Mecca w*hen 
they pray. Daniel complied with what 
was probably the general custom of his 
countrymen, and what was natural in his 
ease, for there was, in the nature of the 
case, a reason why he should turn his 
face towards the place ■where God had 
been accustomed to manifest himself. It 
served to keep up in his mind the re- 
membrance of his beloved country, and 
in his ease could be attended with no 
evil. As all visible symbols of the divine 
Being are now, however, withdrawn from 
any particular place on the earth, there 
is no propriety in imitating his example, 
and when we pray it is wholly immaterial 
in what direction the face is turned. 
^ He kneeled upon Me knees three times a 
dixy. In accordance doubtless with bis 
usual custom. The amount of the state- 
ment is, that he did not vary his habit 
on account of the command. Ho, evi- 
dently, neither assumed a posture of 
ostentation, nor did he abstain from what 
he was accustomed to do. To have de- 
parted from his usual habit in any way 
■would have been a yielding of principle 
in the case. It is not mentioned at what 
time in the day Daniel tims kneeled and 
prajmd, but we may presume that it was 
evening, and morning, and noon. Thus 
the Psalmist says : Evening, and morn- 
ing, and at noon, will I pray, and cry 
aloud; and he shall hear my voice.” 
Ps. Iv. 17, No one can doubt the pro- 
priety of thus praying to God; and it 
would be well for thus to call upon 


spake: before the king concerning 
the king’s decree; ilast thou not 
signed a decree, that every man that 
shall ask a peiition of any God or 
man within thirty days, save of thee, 

cph.4. 6. bc.8. 8, 


their God. Ashe did aforetime. With- 
out making any change. He neither in- 
creased nor diminished the number of 
times each day in which he called upon 
God; nor did he make any change in the 
manner of doing it. Ho did not seek 
ostentatiously to show that he was a wor- 
shipper of God, nor was he deterred by 
the fear of xjunishment from doing as ho 
had been accustomed to do. If it should 
be said that Daniel’s habit of ■^vorship 
-was ostentatious ; that his praying with 
his windows open was contrary to the 
true spirit of retiring devotion, and espe- 
cially contrary to the spirit required of 
worshippers in the New Testament where 
the Saviour commands us when we pray 
to * enter into the closet, and to shut the 
door,’ (Matt. vi. 6,) it may he replied, 
(1) that there is no evidence that Daniel 
did this for the purpose of ostentation, 
and the supposition that he did it for that 
purpose is contrary to all that we know 
of his character; (2) as wo have seen, 
this was the customary place for pr«ayer, 
and the manner of the xmayer was that 
which was usual; (8) the chamber, or 
upper part of the house wms in fact the 
most retired part, and w*as a place where 
one would bo least likely to be heard or 
seen ; and (4) there is no evidence that 
it would not have been quite private and 
unobserved if these men had not gone to 
his house and listened for the very pur- 
pose of detecting him at his devotions. 
No one could well guard against such a 
purpose. 

11. Then these men aseemhled, Sea. 
Evidently with a design of finding him 
at his devotions. 

12. Then they came near. That is, they 
came near the king. They had delected 
Daniel, as they expected and desired to 
do, in a palpable violation of the law, 
and they lost no time in apprising the 
king of it, and in reminding him of the 
law which he had established. Informers 
are not apt to lose time. <|1 The king oa- 
sicered mid said^ The thing is true, <fcc. 
It is xin deniable, whatever may bo the 
consequences. There is no reason to 
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O king, sbali be cast into tbe den 
of lions? The king answered and 
said, The thing is true, according 
to the law of tiie Modes and Per- 
sians, whiclialtereth a not. 

13 Then answered they, and said 
before the king, That Daniel, which 

8, bo. 5. 13. 


siip 2 '>o!?e that he as yet had any suspicion 
of their design in asking this question. 
It is not imj)robahle that ho apprehended 
there had been some vioiation of the law, 
hut it does not appear that his suspicions 
rested on Daniel. 

13. Then ans^iaered theif-r-That JDaniclf 
which is of the children of the captivity 
■of Judah. Who is one of the captiye 
Jews. There was art in thus referring 
to Daniel, instead of mentioning him 
as sustaiiimg an exalted ofllee. It would 
serve to aggravate his guilt to remind 
the king that one who was in fact a 
foreigner, and a captive, had thus dis- 
regarded his solemn commandment. If 
he had been mentioned as the prime 
minister, there was at least a possibility 
that the king would be less disposed to 
•deal with him according to the letter of 
the statute tha.n if he were mentioned as 
a captive Jew. f lieyardeth not thee, &c. 
Shows open disregard and contempt for 
the royal anthority by making a petition 
to his God three times a day. 

Id. Then the king, when he heard these 
words, was sore displeased idUIi himself. 
That ivS, for having consented to such a 
decree without deliberation, or with so 
much haste — or for having consented to 
it at all. It is remarkable that it is not 
.said that he was displeased with them for 
having proposed itj but it is clear that 
he saw that the guilt was his own for 
having given his iissent to it, and that 
he had acted foolishly. There is no evi- 
dence as yet that he saw that the de- 
cree had been proposed for the purpose 
of securing the degradation and ruin of 
Daniel — though he ultimately perceived 
it (ver. 24} j or if he did perceive it, 
there was no way of preventing the con- 
sequences fi-om coming on Daniol^ — and 
tbiit was the point that now engrossed his 
attention. lie %vas doubtless displeased 
with himself, (1) because he saw that he 
had done wrong in framing such a decree, 
which interfered with what had been tole- 
rated — the free exercise -of religion by his 


^is of the children of the captivity 
of Judah, regardeth ^not thee, O 
king, nor the decree that thou hast 
signed, but maketh his petition 
tiiree times a day. 

14 Then the king, when he heard 
Hiese words, was sore displeased 

Cc.3.12. Ac. 5. 21). 

subjects,’ (2) because he now saw that It 
was foolish, and unworthy of a king, thus 
I to assent to a law for which there was no 
good reason, and the consequences of 
which he had not foreseen, and (3) be- 
cause he now saw that he had involved 
; the first officer of the realm, and a man 
of unsullied character in ruin, unless some 
way could be devised by which the con- 
sequences of the statute could be averted. 
It is BO uncommon thing for men to be 
displeased with themselves when they ex- 
perience the unexpected consequences of 
their follies and their sins. An instance 
strongly resembling that bore stated, in 
its main features, occurred at a later pe- 
riod in the history of Z^ersia — an instance 
showing how the innocent may be in- 
volved in a general law, and how much 
perplexity and regret may be caused by the 
enactment of such a law. It occurred in 
1 Persia, in the persecution of Christians, 
A. D. 344. ** An edict appeared, which 
commanded that all Christians should be 
thrown into chains and executed. Many 
belonging to every rank died as martyrs. 
Among these was a eunuch of the palace, 
named Aaades, a man greatly prised by 
the king. So much was the latter affected 
by his death, that he commanded that 
the punishment of death should be in- 
dicted from thenceforth only on the lead- 
ers of the Christian sect; that is, only on 
porsons of the clerical order,” Neander's 
Church History, T'orrey^s Translation, voL 
ii. p. 110. ^ And set his heart on Daniel 
to deliver Mm* In what wag he sought 
to deliver him is not said. It would seem 
probable from the representation in the 
following verse, that it was by an inquiry 
whether the stotute might not properly 
be changed or caacolleci, or whether the 
penalty might not be commuted — for it 
is said that his counsellors urged as a 
reason for the strict infliction of the pun- 
ishment the absolute unchangeableness 
of the statute. Perhaps he inquired 
whether a precedent might not be found 
foi: the abrogation of a law enacted by a 
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a with liimsolf, and set Ms heart on 
Daniel to deliver him: and be la- 
a-Ma. 6. 26. 

king by the same authority that enaoted 
it; or whether it did not come within 
the king’s |>rerogative to change it; or 
whether the punishment might not be 
commuted without injury; or whether 
the evidence of the guilt was perfectly 
clear; or whether ho might not be jjar- 
doned without anything being done to 
maintain the honour of the law. This is 
one of the most remarkable instances on 
record of the case of a monarch seeking 
to deliver a subject from punishment when 
the monarch had absolute power, and is 
a striking illustration of the difficulties 
which often arise in the administration, 
of justice, where the law is absolute], and 
where justice seems to demand the inflic- 
tion of the penalty, and yet where there 
are strong reasons why the penalty should 
not be inflicted; that is, why an offender 
should be pardoned. And yet, there is 
no improbability in this statement about 
the perplexity of the king, for (1) there 
were strong reasons, easily coneeivable,. 
why the penalty should not be inflicted 
in the ease, because the kw had been 
evidently devis^ed by the crafty enemies 
of Daniel to secure just such a result; 
{iZ>) Daniel had been guilty of no crime — 
no moral wrong, but had done only tha-t 
which should commend him more to fa- 
vour and confidence; (c) his character 
was every way upright and pure : {d} the 
very worship which he had been detected 
Sn had been up to that period aDowed, 
and there was no. reason why it should 
now be punished,, and (fi).the infliction of 
the pen^ty, though strictly according to 
the letter of the law, would be manifestly 
a violation, of justice and eq,uity ; or, in 
other words, it was every way desirable 
that it should not be inflieteA Yet 
(2) there was great difficulty in pardon- 
ing him who had ofiended, for (a) the 
kw was absolute in the case ; (^) the evi- 
dence w'as clear that Daniel had done 
what the law forbade ; (c) the law of the 
realm prohibited any change ; (d)-the char- 
acter and government of the king were 
involved in the case. If he interposed 
and saved Daniel, and thus suffered the 
law to be violated with impunity, the re- 
sult would be that there would be a want 
of stabilitj’- in his administration, and any 
other subject could hope that he might, 


boured till the going down of the 
sun to deliver them. 


violate the Jaw with the same impunity.. 
Justice, and the honour of the govern- 
ment, therefore, seemed to demand that 
the law shotidd be enforced, and the pen- 
alty inflicted, (S) It may be added, that 
cases of this kind are fre(|uenfcly occur- 
ring in the administration of law. — cases, 
where there is a conflict between justice- 
and mercy, and where one must be saori- 
ficedi. to the other. There are numerous- 
instances in which there ean be no doubt 
that the law has been violated, and yet m 
which strong reasons exist why the of- 
fender should be pardoned. Yet there 
are great difficulties in the whole subject 
of and there are more embar- 

rassments in regard to this than anything: 
else pertaining to the administration of 
the laws. If an offence is never pardoned,, 
then the government is stern and inex- 
orable, and its administration violates*' 
some of the finest and most tender feelings* 
of our nature — for there lire cases when 
all the benevolent feelings of our nature- 
demand that there should be the remission 
of a penalty — eases, modified by youth, or 
age, or sex, or temptation, or previous 
character, or former service rendered t'> 
one’s country. And yet, pardon in any 
instance always does just so much to 
weaken the strong arm of the law. It is 
a proclamation that in some cases criiiio 
may be committed with impunity. If, 
often exercised, law loses its force, and 
men are little deterred from crime by fear 
of it. If it were csereised, and a- 

proclamation were sent forth that any one- 
who committed an offence might be par- 
doned, the authority of government would 
be at an end. Those, therefore, who> 
are entrusted with the a*dmiiiistratioa 
of the laws arc often substantially in 
the same perplexity in which Darius uvas 
in respect to Daniel — ail whose feeh'ntjs. 
incline them to ineEey,.and who yet see no 
way in whkh it can be exercised con- 
sistently with the administration of jus- 
tice ami the prevention of crime. *[[ And 
he laboured. He sought to devise "some 
way in which it might be done.. TiU the 
going downofthemin.. Iloubigaiit uutier- 
stands this, ^ TiU the sun arose;-” but the 
common rendering Is proba}>ly tlie correct 
one. Why that hour is mentioned, is not 
known- It would seem, from the follow- 
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15 Then these men nssemhled 
unto the king, and said nnto the 
king. Know, O king, that the law 
of the Modes and Persians That 
no decree nor statute which the king 
establisheth may he changed. 

' aJe. 26.14. Ac. 25.11. 

ihg verse that the king waa pressed by 
his ceunseliors to carry the decree into 
exeention, and it is probable that the king 
saw that the case was a perfectly clear 
one, and that nothing could be hoped for 
from delay. The law was clear, and it 
was equally clear that it had been vio- 
lated. There was no way then but io 
suffer it to take its course. 

15. Then these tnen assembled unto the 
Icing. The Chaldee here is the same as 
in ver. 6, Hhey came tumultuously.* 
They wore earnest that the law should 
be executed, and they probably appre- 
hended that if the Mug were allowed to 
dwell upon it, the firmness of his own 
mind would give way, and that he would 
release Daniel. Perhaps they dreaded 
the effect of the compunctious visitlngs 
which he might have during the silence 
of the night, and they, therefore, came 
tumultuously to hasten his decision. 
^ 0 king, that the law, Ac. That 

is a settled matter about which there can 
be no debate or difference of opinion. It 
would seem that this was a point so well 
settled that no question coukrbe raised 
in regard to it, and, to their minds, it 
was equiilly clear that if this were so, it 
was necessai^ that the sentence should 
be executed without delay. 

1(1. Then the king commanded, Ac. See 
Kotes on vcr. 7. Some recent discoveries 
among the ruins of Babylon have shown 
that the mode of punishment by throwing 
offenders against the laws to Hons was 
actually xwactisod there, and these dis- 
coveries may be cdiissed among the nu- 
merous instances in which modern inves- 
tigations have tended to confirm the state- 
' ments in the Bible. Throe interesting 
figures illustrating this fact may be seen in 
the Pictorial Bible, vol. iii. p. 2.32. The 
first of those figures, from a block of stone, 
was found at Babylon near the great 
mass of ruin tiiat is supposed to mark 
the site of the grand western palace. It 
repu’csents a Hon standing over the body 
of a prostrate man, extended on a pciles- 
tal which measures nine feet in length 


16 Then the king commanded, 
and they brought Daniel, and cast 
hmz into the den of lions. Now the 
king spake, and said unto Daniel, 
Thy God, whom thou servest con- 
tinually, he will deliver ^ thee. 

bPs.37. 39,40; c.3.15,17. 

by three in breadth. The head has been 
lately knocked off/ but when Mr. Bich 
saw it, the statue was in a perfect state, 
and he remarks that ^Mhe mouth had a 
circular aperture into which a man might 
introduce his fist,” The second is from 
an engraved gem, dug from the ruins of 
i Babylon by Captain Mignan, It exhibits 
I a man standing on two sphinxes, and en- 
gaged with two fierce animals, possibly 
: intended for lions. The third is from a 
j block of white marble found near the 
I tomb of Daniel at Susa, and thus de- 
! scribed by Sir Bobert Ker Porter in his 
* Travels,* (vol. ii. p. 416). “ It does not 

exceed ten inches in width and depth, 
measures twenty in length, and is hollow 
within, as if to receive some deposit 
Three of its sides are cut in has relief, 
two of them with similar representations 
of a man apparently naked, except a 
sash round his waist, and a sort of cap 
^ on his head. His hands are bound be- 
hind him. The corner of the stone 
forms the neck of the figure, so that its 
head forms one of its ends. Two lions 
i in sitting postures appear on either side 
I at the top, each having a paw on the 
head of the man.’* See Piet. Bible in 
he. Now the king spake and said nnto 
I Daniel, Thg God, Ac. What is here stated 
is in accordance with what is said in 
ver. 14,- that the king sought earnestly 
: to deliver Daniel from the punishment. 
He had entire confidence in him, and ho 
■ expressed that to the last. As to the 
i quelstion of whether Darius, 

a heathen, would attempt to comfort 
; Daniel with the hope that he would be de- 
livered, and would express the belief that 
this would be done by that God whom he 
.served, and in whoso cause he was about- 
to be exposed to peril, it may bo remarked 
(1) That it was a common thing among 
the heathen to believe in the interposi- 
tion of the gods in favour of the righte- 
ous, and particularly in favour of their 
itvorshippers. See Homer, Hence 

it was that they called on them ; that 
‘ tiiey eommiUed themselves to them in 
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IT And a stone ^•was brought, 
and laid upon the mouth of the den ; 
and the king sealed ^ it with his own 
signet, and with the signet of his 
lords, that the purpose might not 
be changed concerning Daniel. 


hatfcle and in peril,- that they sought 
their aid by sacrifices and by prayers, 
No one can doubt that such a belief pre- 
Yailed, and that the mind of Darius, in 
accordance with the prevalent custom, 
might be under its influence. (2) Darius, 
undoubtedly, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing belief, regarded the God whom 
Daniel worshipped as a god, though not 
as exclusively the true God. He had the 
same kind of confidence in him that he 
had in any god worshipped by foreigners — 
and probably regarded him as the tute- 
lary divinity of the land of Palestine, 
and of the Hebrew people. As ho might 
consistently express this belief in refer- 
ence to any foreign divinity, there is no 
improbability that he would in reference to 
the God worshipped by Daniel. (3) He 
had the ntmost confidence both in the in- 
tegrity and the xfiety of Daniel j and as 
he believed that the gods interposed in 
human affairs, and as he saw in Daniel 
an eminent instance of devotedness to 
hi$ God, he did not doubt that in such a 
case it might be hoped that ho would 
save him. 

IT And a stone tms hrowjJitf and laid 
upon the mouth of the den. Probably a 
largo fiat stone sufficient to cover the 
mouth of the cave, and so heavy that 
Daniel could not remove it from within 
and escape. It was usual then, as it is 
now, to close uj) the entrance to sepul- 
chres with a large stone. See John 
xi. 38 ; Matt, xxvii. 60. It would bo 
nattiral to endeavour to secure ■ this 
vault or den in the same way-— on the ^ 
one hand so that Daniel could not escape ! 
from within, and on the other so that 
none of his friends could come and rescue 
him from without. ^ And the king scaled 
if tcith his oz/m signet. With bis own seal. 
That is, he affixed to the stone, probably 
by means of clay or wax, his seal, in such 
a way, that it could not be removed by 
any one without breaking it, and conse- 
quently without the perpetration of j 
crime of the highest kind — for no greater j 
offence could be commilted against his] 


18 If Then the king went to his 
palace, and passed the night fast- 
ing: neither were instruments of 
music brought before him ; and his 
sleep went from him. 
a La. 3. 53. b Mat. 27. 66. cor,taWc. 


authority, than thus to break his seal, 
and there could be no greater security 
that the stone would not be removed. 

! On the manner of sealing a stone in such 
I circumstances, comp. Notes on Matt, 
xxvii. 66. ^And with the signet of his 
lords. That it might have all the security 
which there could be. Perhaps this was 
at the suggestion of his lords, and the 
design, on their part may have been so 
to guard the den that the king should 
not release Daniel. ^ That the purpose 
might not be changed coneerning XkinicL 
\ By the king. Probably they feared that 
i if there was not this security, the king 
i might release himj but they presumed 
I that he w'ould not violate the seal of the 
j great officers of the realm. It would seem 
that some sort of concjin-ewco between tho 
king and his nobles was retxuired in mak- 
ing and executing the laws. 

18. Then the king went to kls palaeCf 
and passed the night fasting. Dan iel was 
probably cast into the den soon after the 
going down of the sun, ver. 14. It was not 
unusnal to have then late at night 

as it is l5ow in many places, Tho great 
I anxiety of the king, however, on account 
i of what had occurred, prevented him 
: from participating in tb^isual evening 
I meal. As to tho 2 ^^‘<>baf!uitg of what is 
' here affirmed, no one can have any doubt 
who credits the previous statemuuts. In 
' the consciousness of "wrong ' done to a 
worthy officer of the government? in 
the deep anxiety which he had to de- 
liver him? in the excitement which must 
have existed against the cunning and 
w'icked authors of the plot to deceive the 
king and to ruin Daniel? and in his soli- 
citude and hope that after all Daniel 
might escape, there is a satisfoctory rea- 
son for the facts stated that he had no 
desire for food ? that instruments of music 
were not brought before him ? and that 
he passed a sleepless night, f xYeither 
were instniments of 'music hrought before 
him. It w'as usual among the aiicfents 
to have music at their meals. This cus- 
tom prevailed among the iDveks and 
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19 Then the king arose very early 
in the morning, and went in haste 
nnto the den of lions. 

20 And when he came to the den, 
he cried with a lamentable voice 
unto Daniel: and the king spake 
and said to Daniel, 0 Daniel, ser- 


Eomans, and doubtless was common in 
the Oriental world. It should be ob- 
served, however, that there is consider- 
able variety in the interiDretation of the 
word here rendered imtmmenta of ^niiaic — 
1)01* The margin is tahle. The Latin 
Vulgate, ‘He slept supperless, neither 
was food brought before him.* The Greek 
renders it/borf— -idscr^ara* So the Syriac. 
Bertholdt and Gesenius render it coneu- 
hines, and Saadias dancing girls. Any 
of these significations "would be appro- 
priate } but it is impossible to determine 
which is the most correct. The word 
does not occur elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures. 

19. Then the king arose verg earig in 
the morning, &c. Ho one can doubt the 
prohahilitg of what is here said, if the 
previous account bo true. His deep 
anxiety j his wakeful night; the re- 
morse which he endured, and his hope 
that Daniel would be after all preserved, 
all would prompt to an early visit to the 
place of his confinement, and to his earn- 
estness in ascertaining whether^he were 
'Still alive. 

20. He cried with a lamentahie voice. 
A voice full of anxious solicitude. Liter- 
ally * a voice of grief.* Such a cry would 
be natural on suldi an occasion. ^ O 
.Daniel, servant of the living God. The 
'God wiiu has life; who imparts life; and 
who can preserve life. This was the 
appellation, i>robably, which he had heard 
Daniel use in regard to God, and it is 
oue which he would naturally employ on 
such an occasion as this, feeling that the 
question of life was entirely in his hands. 

Whom thou seruest continualli/. At all 
times, and in all circumstiiuces : as a 
■captive in a distant land; in places of 
honour and power ; when surruunded by 
the great who worship other gods ; and 
wiich threatened %vith death for your de- 
votion to the service of God, This had 
been the character of Daniel, and it was 
natural to refer to it now'. 

21. 3%en said Daniel unto the king, 0 


Ivant of the living God, m thy God, 

I -whom thou serves t continually, able 
ito deliver thee from the lions? 

I -21 Then said Daniel unto the 
j king, 0 king, live forever. 

22 My God hath sent his “ angel, 

ac. 3. 28. 

king, live forever. The common form of 
salutation in addressing the king. See 
Notes on ch. ii, 4. There might be more 
than mere form in this, for Daniel may 
have been aware of the true source of the 
I calamities that had come upon him, and 
of the innocence of the king in the mat- 
ter ; and he doubtless recalled the interest 
( which the king had shown in him when 
i about to be cast into the den of Hons, and 
! his expression of confidence that his God 
I would be able to deliver him (ver. 16), 

I and he could not but have been favour- 
I ably impressed by the solicitude which 
the monarch now showed for his wel- 
fare in thus early visiting him, and by 
his anxiety to know whether ho were 
still alive. 

22, 3fg God hath sent his angel. It 
was common among the Hebrews to attri- 
' bate any remarkable preservation from 
danger to the intervention of an angel 
sent from God, and no one can demon- 
strate that it did not occur as they sup- 
posed. There is no more absurdity .in 
supposing that God employs an an- 
gelic being to defend his people, or to 
impart blessings to them, than there 
is la supposing that ho employs one 
human being to render important aid, 

. and to convey important blessings to aii- 
' other. As a matter of fact, fe^v of the 
favours %vhich God bestows upon men 
are conveyed to them directly from him- 
soll^ hut they are mostly imparted by 
the instrumeintality of others. So it is in 
the blessings of liberty, in deliverance 
from bondage, in the provision made for 
our wants, in the favour bestowed on us 
! in infancy and childhood. As this prin- 
I ciple prevails everywhere on the earth, 

' it is not absurd to suj>pose that it may 
; prevail elsewhere, and that on important 
occasions, and on instances above the 
rank of human intervention, God may 
employ the instrumentality of higher 
beings to defend his people in trouble, 
and rescue them from danger. Comp. 
Ps. xxxiv, 7, xei, 11; Dan. ix. 21; Matt. 
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and hath shut the ^ Hons^ mouths^ | they should take ©aniol up out of 


that they have not hurt me : foras- 
much as before him innoeency 
found in me ; and also before thee, 
0 king, have I done no hurt^ 

2S Then was the king exceeding 
glad for him, and commanded that 
a He. 11. 33. ^ Ps. 18;20, 24= ; 26.^ 6. 

Xviii. ’fjuko xvi. 22 j Hehw i. M. 
Daniel does not say whether the„angel- 
was visible or noVbutit is rather to he! 
presiiEied that he was, as in this way it ; 
Woxild bo more certahily known to him | 
that ho owed his deliverance to the inter- 1 
vention of an angel, and as this Would ba ! 
to him a manifest token of the favour j 
and protection of God. And Imtli shut \ 
the lions* mouths. It k clear that Daniel I 
supposed that this was aceoinplished by | 
a miracle ^ and this is the only satisfae- ! 
tory solution of what had occurred. [ 
There is, moreover, no more .objection to ; 
the supposition that this w’as a miracle ' 
than there is to any miracle whatever, i 
for (o) there is no more fitting occasion j 
for the divine intervention than when a! 
good man is in danger, and (^)the object 
to be accomplished on the mind of the 
king, and through him on the minds of 
the people at large, was worthy of such 
an interposition. The design was evi- 
dently to impress the mind of the mon 
arch with the belief of the existence of the 
true God, and to furnish in the court of 
Babylon proof that should be convincing 
that ho is the 07il^ God, Forasmuch 
as before him hmoceiicy. was found in me. 

(1) Absolute innocency in reference to 
the question of guilt on the pointin which 
ho had been condemned-— he having done 
only that which God approved; and 

(2) general integrity and uprightness of 
character. We need not suppose that 
Daniel claimed to he absolutely perfect 
(comp. eh. ix.), but we may suppose that 
he means to say that God saw that 
ho was what he professed to be, and 
that his life was such as ho appro vedr 

also before thee, 0 hing, have j\ 
one no hurt. That is, he had in no man- ' 
ner violated his duty to the king; he 
had done nothing that tended to over- 
throw his government, or to spread dis- 
afiectioR among his subjects. 

^ 23. Then the king was exceeding gldd 
for Mm. On account of Daniel. That ) 


tho deUv So Daniel was taken up 
but of the den, and no manner of 
hurt wa-s found upon him, because 
he believed in his Qod, 

2411: And the king commanded, and 
they brought those men which had 

cDe.19.19,- 


is, he Was rejoiced for the sake of Daniel 
that he had received no hurt, and that 
he might ba restored to his place, and’ 
be useful again rn-^the goveimment 

24c And the hwg eonwmnded, and the^^ 
brought those nmi which had accused JJan-' 
iel, &c. It would seem probable that tho' 
king had been aware of their wicked de- 
signs against Daniel, and had been satis- 
fied that the whole -was the result <if a 
conspiracy, but he felt himself under a 
necessity of allowing the law to take its* 
course on him whom lie believed to be’ 
really innocent. That had been done. All 
that the law could be construed as requiring 
had been accomplished. It could not fo<y 
pretended that the law required that any 
other punishment should be inflicted otf 
Daniel, and the way was now clear to* 
deal with the authors of the malicious- 
plot as they deserved. Ko on® can re.‘i~ 
sonably doubt the prohahilitg of what it 
here said ia regard to tho conspirators' 
against* Dauiek . The king had arbitrary 
power. He -was convinced of their guilt.- 
His wrath had been with difficulty re- 
strained when he understood the nature? 
of the plot against Daniel. Kothing, 
therefore, was more natural than that he 
should subject the guilty to the same pun- 
ishment which they had sought to bring 
upon the innocent; nothing more natiiraf. 
than that a proud despot who saw that, 
by the force of a law which he could not 
control, he had been made a tool in sub- 
jecting the highest ofiiccr of the realm,- 
and the best man 5si it, to ^;enl of 
death, that he should, without any delay,- 
wreak his vengeance on those who had 
thus made use of him to gratify their own 
malignant passions, f Themy and their 
ehildrenj and tlmr wives. This w*as in 
accordance with Oriental notions of jus- 
tice, and was often done. It is said ex- 
pressly by Ammian us Marcollinus (23. 6^ 
SI,) to have been a custom among the 
Persians r * The laws among them (the* 
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sibceosed Daniel^ and tliej cast them 
into the den of lions, them, their 
children, and their wives ; and the 
lions had the omasterj of thenvand 
brake all their bones in pieces or 
ever they came at the bottom of the 
den. 

a De. 24. 16 J 2 Ki. 14. 6; Eg. 9, 10. ‘ ^ Ps. 54.5. 


Persians] are formidablei aMong whieh 
those which are enacted against the un- 
grateful and deserters^ and similar abom- 
inable crimes, surpass others in cruelty, 
by which, on account of the guilt of one, 
all the kindrecl perish’ — per quas ob noxam 
iinius omiiis propin quitas perit. So Car- 
tins sa.ys of the Macedonians t ^It is en- 
acted by law that the kindred of those 
who conspire against the king shall be 
put to death with them.’ Instances of 
this kind of punishment are found among 
the Hebrews (Josh. Vii. 24 ; 2 Sain.,xxi. 5, 
seq.), though it was forbidden by the law 
of MoseSj, in judicial transactions. Heut. 
xxiv. 10. Comp, also Ezek. xviii. M.auer, 
4)1 he. In regard to this transaction, we 
may observe (a) that nothing is more pro- 
bable than that this would occur, since, 
as appears from the above quotations, it 
was often done, and there was nothing in 
the character of Darius that would prevent 
It, though it seems to us to be so. unjust. 
(b) It was the act of a heathen monarch, 
and it is not necessary in order to defend 
the Scripture narrative, to vindicate the 
Justice of the transaction. The record 
may bo time, though the thing itself was 
evil and wrong, "(c) Yet the same thing 
substantially occurs in the course of Fro- 
vidence, or the administration of justice 
now. Nothing is more common than that 
the wife and children of a guilty man 
should suffer on account of the sin of the 
husband and father. Who can recount 
the woes that come upon a family 
thrmigh^the intemperance of a father? 
And in cases where a man is condemned 
for crime, the consequences are not con- 
fined to himself. In shame, and mortifi- 
cation, and disgrace ; in the anguish ex- 
perienced when ho dies on a gibbet,* in 
the sad remembrance of that disgraceful 
death; in the loss of one who might have 
provided for their wants, and been their 
protector and counsellor, the wife and 
ehihlreu alieaqs suffer; and, though this 
took another form in ancient times, and 
24 


25 f Then « king Darius wrote unto 
all people, nations, and languages, 
that dwell in all the earth ; Peace be 
multiplied unto you. 

20 I make a decree, That in every 
dominion of my kingdom men ^ trom-* 
ble and fear before the God of Dan-* 
«c.4.1.* ^Ps. 99.1. 


when adopted a® a principle of punish-* 
men t, is not in aceordance with our sense 
of justice in administering laws, yet it is 
a principle which pervades the world — •- 
for the effects of crime cannot and do not 
terminate on the guilty individual him- 
.self. ^ And the lions liad the mrtstcry of 
them. As the divine restraint furnished 
for the protection of Daniel was with- 
drawn, they acted out their proper nature. 
*1 And brake all their bones in q-tieces or 
ecer, <fcc. Literally, * they did not come to 
the bottom of the den until the Hons had 
the mastery of them, and brake all their 
bones.’ They seized upon them as they 
fell, and destroyed them. 

25. Then kiwj Darius m'ote vnto alt 

peaqAcy &c. Corap. Notes on chs. ii. 47, 
iii. 20, iv. 1. If there is a probability thal 
Nebuchadnezzar would make such a pro- 
clamation as he did, there is no less pro- 
bability that the same thing would be 
done by Darius. Indeed, it is manifest 
on the face of the whole narrative that 
one great design of all that occurred was 
to proclaim the knowledge of the true* 
God, and to secure his recognition. That 
object was worthy of the divine interposi- 
tion, and the facts in the case show that 
God has io induce princes and 

rulers to recognize his existence and per- 
fections, and his government over the 
earth. 

26, I make a decree. Comp. eh. iii. 29. 
% Thai in ereri/ dominion of my kingdom. 
Every department, or province. The en- 
tire kingdom or empire was made up of 
several kingdoms, as Media, Persia, Ba- 
bylonia, &c. The meaning is, that he 
wished the God of Daniel to bo honoured 
and reverenced throughout the whole em- 
pire. ^ Men tremble and fear before the 
Dod of Daniel. That they lionour and 
reverence him as God. There is no cer- 
tain evidence that he meant that he should 
be honoured as the only God, but the pro- 
bability Is, that he meant that he should 
be recognized as a God of great power and 
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kh for a he is the living God> and 
steadfast for ever, and his kingdom 
^ that which shall not be destroyed, 
and his dominion shall be even unto 
the end. 

27 He delivereth and rescueth, 
and he worketli ^ signs and wonders 

ac.4.34. ^ c.2.4i. cps.is. 50; 32, T, 


glory, and as worthy of universal rever- 
ence. How far this heathen monarch 
might still regard the other deities wor- 
shipped in the empire as gods, or how far 
his own heart might he disposed to hon- 
our the God of Daniel, there are no means 
of ascertaining. It was much, however, 
that so great a monarch should foe led to 
make a proclamation acknowledging the 
Hod of Daniel as having a real existence, 
and as entitled to universal reverence. 
% For he is the living God. An appella'- 
tion often given to God in the Scriptures, 
and probably learned by Darius from 
Daniel. It is not, however, absolutely 
certain that Darius would attach all the 
ideas to these phrases which Daniel did, 
or which we would. The attributes here 
ascribed to God are correct, and the views 
expressed are far beyond any that pre- 
vailed among the heathen, but still it 
would not he proper to suppose that Da- 
rius certainly had all the views of God 
which these words would convey to us now. 

And steadfast forever. That is, he is 
always the same. He ever lives | he has 
power over ail ; his kingdom, is on an im- 
movable foundation. He is not, in his 
.government, to cease to exist, and to be 
succeeded by another who shall occupy 
his throne. ^ And his kingdom that which 
shall not he destroyed^ <£e. See Notes on 
ch. iv. 3, 34. The similarity between the 
language used here, and that employed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, shows that it was 
probably derived from the same source. 
It is to be presumed that both moharchs 
expressed the views which they had 
learned from Daniel. 

27. He delivereth and reseuetlk. As in 
the case of Daniel. This attribute would 
of eoiu'se be prominent in the view of Da- 
rius, since so remarkable an instance of his 
power had been recently manifested in 
rescuing Daniel. ^ And he worketh signs 
and tconderSf &c. Performs miracles 


in heaven and in earth, who hath 
delivered Daniel from the ‘'‘power 
of the lions. 

28 So this Daniel prospered in 
the reign of Darius, and in the reign 
of ^ Cyrus the Persian, 

dc. 4. 3. ^hand. 

fc. 1.21. Ezr.1.1, 2. 


far above all human power. If he had 
done it on earth in the case of Daniel, it 
was fair to infer that he did it also in 
heaven. Comp. Notes oh iv, 2, 3. f The 
power of the lions. Marg., The 

hand is the instrument of power. The 
word paw would express the idea here, 
and would accord with the meaning, iis 
it is usually with the paw that the lion 
strikes down his prey before he de- 
vours it. 

28. No this Daniel pro 82 Jcred in the 
reign of Darius. That is, to the end of 
his reign. It is fairly implied hero that 
he was restored to his honours. 
in the reign of Cyrus the Persimu Cyrus 
the Great, the nei)how and successor of 
Darius. Por an account of Cyrus, see 
Notes on Isa. Ixi. 2. How hug during the 
reign of Cyrus, Daniel ‘^prospered’ or lived 
is not said. During a part of the reign of 
Darius or Cyaxarcs, he was occupied 
busily in securing by his influence the 
welfare of his own people, and making 
arrangements for their return to their 
land j and his high post in the nation to 
which, under divine Providence, he had 
doubtless been raised for this purpose, en- 
abled him to render essential and invalu- 
able service at the court. In the third 
year of Cyrus, we are informed (eh, 
X — xii.), he had a series of visions re- 
specting the future history and suflerings 
of his nation to the period of their true 
redemption through the Messiah, as also a 
consolatory direction to himself to proceed 
calmly and peaceably to the end of his 
days, and then await patiently the resur- 
rection of the dead, ch. xii. 12, 13. Prom 
that period the accounts respecting him 
are vague, confused, and even strange, 
and little or nothing is known of the time 
or circumstances of the death, (Conip, 
Intro. § 1.) 

From this chapter we may derive the 
following instructive practical 
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(1) We have an instance of wliat often occurs in the world— of envy on account of the excel- 
lency of others, and of the honours which they obtain hy their talent and their worth, vs. 1 — t. 
Nothing is more frequent than such envy, and nothing inore common, as a consequence, than 
a determination to degrade those who are the subjects of it. Envy always seeks in some way 
to humble and mortify those who are distinguished. It is the pain, mortification, chagrin, and 
regret which we have at their superior excellence or prosperity, and this prompts us to endea- 
vour to bring them down to our own level, or helow it; to colunmiate their characters; to hin- 
der their prosperity ; to embarrass them in their plans; to take up and circulate rumours to 
their disadvantage; to magnify their faults, or to fasten upon them the suspicion of crime. Iti 
the instance before us, we sec the effect in a most guilty conspiracy against a man of incoiTupti- 
blc eharatiter; a man full in the confidence of his sovereign; a man eminently the friend of 
virtue and of God. 

Envy w’ill merit, as its shade, pursue ; 

But like a shadow, proves the substance true. 

[Pope, Msay on Oi'iticisin, 

Base envy withers at another’s joy, • 

And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

[Thompson, /S'casons. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Thou shalt not escape calumny. [jS'/ia/.t’spt’are, 

That thou art blamed shalt not he thy defect ; 

Eor slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 

So thou he good, slander doth yet approve 

Thy worth the greater. [>S7ia/.Gspc«?’c. 

(2) We have in this chapter (vs. 4—9), a striking illustration of the nature and the evils of a 
conspiracy to ruin others. The plan here was deliberately formed to ruin Daniel — the best man 
in the res'ilm— a man against whom no charge of guilt could he alleged, who had done the con- 
spirators no wrong ; who had rendered himself in no w’ay am enable to the laws. A * coii.'^piracy ’ 
is a combination of men for evil purposes; an agreement between fwo or more persons to commit 
some crime in concert, usually treasons or an insurrection against a government or state. In 
this case, it was a plot growing wdiolly out of envy or jealousy ; a concerted agreement to ruin a 
good man, whore no wrong had been done or could be pretended, and no crime had been committi^d. 
The essential things in this conspiracy, as in all other cases of conspiracy, were two : (a) that the 
purpose was evil ; and (f>) that it was to he accomplished by the combined influences of mmhers. 
The moans on which they relied, or the grounds of calculation on the success of their plot, were 
the following: (1) that they coxild calculate on the unwavering integrity of Daniel — on hi.s firm 
and faithful adherence to the principles of his religion in all circumstances, and in all times of 
temptation and trial ; and (2) thtit they could induce the king to pass a law, irropcalable from the 
nature of the case, which Daniel would be certain to violate, and to the penalty of which, thei*e- 
fore, he would be certainly exposed. Now in this purpose there was every element of iniquity, 
and the grossest conccival)le wrong. There were combined all the evils of envy and mali<*e ; 
of perverting and abusing their influence over the king; of secresy in taking advantage of one 
who did not suspect any such design; and of involving the king* himself in the necessity of 
exposing the best man in his realm, and the highest officer of state, to the certain danger of 
death. The result, however, showed, as is often the case, that the evil recoiled on themselves, 
and that the very cjilamity overwhelmed them and their families which they had designed for 
another. 

(3) We have here a striking instance of what often occurs, and what should always occur, 
among the friends of religion, that ‘no occasion can he found against them.nxcept in regard to 
the law of their Ood’ — on the score of their religion, ver. 5. Daniel was known to be upright. 
Ilis character for integrity was above suspicion. It w'as certain that there w^as no hope of bring- 
ing any charge again.st him that would lie, for any Want of uprightness or honesty ; for any 
failure in the discharge of the duties of his office; for any maivei'sation in administering the 
affairs of the government; for any embezzlement of the public funds, or for any act of injustice 
towards his fello-w-men. It was* certain that his character was irreproachable on all these 
points ; and it was equally certain that he did and would maintain unwavering fidelity in the 
duties of religion. Whatever consequences might follow' from it, it was clear that they could 
calculate on his maintaining with faithfulness the duties of piety. Whatever plot, therefore, 
could he formed against him on the basis cither of his moral integrity, or his piety, it was cer- 
tain would be successful. But there was no hope in regard to the former, for no law co#d have 
been, carried prohibiting his doing w'hat avsis right on the subject of morals. The only hope, 
therefore, was in respect to his religion ; and the main idea In their plot — the thing which eon- 
si irii ted the basis of their plan w;is, that it ivascertahi that Danid n'onld 7}iuimarn his fidelity to 
his God irrespertire of any consequences whatever. This certainty ought to exist in x'ogard to 
evei-y good man; every man professing religion. His character ought to be so well-undersfoixl; 
his piety ought to be so finn, unwavering, and consistent, that it could be calculated on ji^st as 
certainly as w'e calculate on the stability of the laws of nature, that he will be found faithful 
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to his religious duties and ohligatioufi. There am such men, and the character of every man 
should be such. Then indeed we should know what to depend on in the world ; then I'eligion 
wouldhe respected as it should he. 

(4) We may letirn what is our duty when we are opposed in the exerei.se of our religion, or 
whexi we arc in any way tlireatencd wdth loss of office, or of jnoperty, on account of otir religion, 
vor, 10. H’c are to persevere in the discharge (tf bur reJigims duties, tvJuiiever may he the consc- 
guenccs. So far as the example of Daniel goes; this would involve two things : (a) not to swerve 
from the faithful performance of duty, or not to be deterred from it ; and (h) not to change our 
course from any desire of display. These two things were manifested by Daniel, He kept 
slejuiiiy on his way. He did not abridge the number of times of his daily devotion : nor, as fur 
us aiipears, did he change the fornx or the length. He did not cease to pray in an audible voict? ; 
he did not give up prayer in the day time, and pray only at night; he did not even clc.se his 
windows ; he did not take any precautions to pray when none W'cre near; he did^ not withdraw 
into an inner chamber. At the same time, he made no changes in his dp’otion for the sake of 
ostentation. He did not open his windows before closed; he did not go into the street; he did 
not call around him his friends or foes to witness his devotions; he did not, as far as appears, 
cither elevate his voice, or prolong his praj'ers, in order to attract attention, or to invite perse* 
cution. Ill all this he manifested the true spirit of religion, and sot an example to men to be 
fcllovied in all ages. Not by the loss of fame or money; by the dread of pei’scciition, or con- 
tempt of death ; by the threatenings of law or the fear of shame, arc W'c to be deterred from 
tlie iirnper and the usual performance of our religious duties; nor by a desire to provoke perse- 
cution, and to win the crown of martyrdom, and to elicit applause, and to have our names bla* 
xoned abroad, are we to multiply our religious acts, or make an ostentatious^ display of them, 
when we are threatened, or when we know that our conduct will excite ojiposition. IV e are to 
ascertain what is riglit and proper ; and then we are modestly and firmly to do it, no matter 
what may be the consequences. Comp, Matt. v. 16; Acts iv, 16 — 20, v. 29. 

(5) We have, in the case of Darius, an instance of what often happens, the regret and anguish 
which the mind experiences in consequence of a rash act, when it cannot be repaired, ver. 14. 
Tiie act of Darius in making the decree was eminently a rash one. It was done without 
deliberation, at the suggestion of others, and probably under the influence of some_ very iin« 
proper feelihg*'*-the desire of being esteemed as a god. But it had consequences which he liid 
not foresee — consequences which, if he had foreseen them, would doubtless have ]treverjtt‘<l hia 
giving a sanction to this iniquitbu.s law. The state of mind which he experienced when he saw 
how the act involved the best officer in his government, and the best man in his realm, was just 
what might have been expected, and is an illnstration of what often occurs. It was too late 
now to prevent the efiects of the act; and hismind was overwhelmed with remorse ami sorrow. 
He blamed himself for his folly; and he sought in vain for some way to txirn aside the conse- 
quences which he now deplored. Such inKstances often occur; (a) many of our acts are n?,*:?/. 
Tliey arc performed without deliberation; under the influence of improper passions; at the 
suggestion of others who would be thought to be our friends; and without any dear view of 
the eonswiuences, or any concern as to what the result may be. (h)As an effect, they oftt'n 
have consequences wTiich we did not anticipate, and which would have deterred us in esich in- 
stance had we foreseen them, (c) They often jproduce regret and anguish when too late, ami 
when we cannot prevent the evil. The train of evils w'hich has been commenced it is now too 
late TO retard or prevent, and they now inevitably come upon us. "VVe can only stand and weep 
over the effects of our rashness and folly ; and must now feel that if the evil is averted, it will 
be by the interposition of (lod alone. 

(())lYe have in this chapter an affecting instance of the evils which often arise in a human 
government from the xvant of something like an atonement, ver. 14, seq. As has been remarked 
in the Notes, cases often arise when it is desirable that pardon should be extended to the vio- 
lators of law. See Notes on ver. 14. In such cases, some such arrangementas tliat of an atone- 
nieut, by which the honour of the Unv might he maintained, and at the same time the merciful 
feelings of an executive might be indulged, and the benevolent wishes of a community grati- 
fied, would renmve difficulties W’hieh are now felt in every human administration. The 
difficulties in the case, and the advantage which would arise from an atonement, may Ijc seen 
by a brief reference to the circumstances of the case before us: (a) the Jaw was inexunible. 
If demanded punishment, as all law does — for no law in itself makes any })roTi.sion for par- 
don. If it did it would be a burlesque on all legislation. Daw deiuuuicc.'s penalty; it <Ines 
not pardon, or show in erey. It has become necessary iiitleed to lodge a pardoning p(.wer with 
some intrusted with the administration of the laws, but the pardon is not extended by the 
Jaw itself. (i)The anxiety of the king in the ease is an illustration of whai often occurs in the 
admini-stration of law, for, as above observed, there eases where, on many accounts, it would 
seem to be desirable that the penalty of the law' should not be inflicted, t^ueli a case was that 
of Dr. Dodd, in London, in which a petition, signed by thirty thousand names, was preseniefi, 
prayiTjig for the remission of the penalty of death. Such a case wa.s that of Major Andre, wla n 
H asliington shed tears at the necessity of signing the death-warrant of .vo young ami .'■fx accom- 
plished an officer. Such cases often occur, in which there is the deejtest anxiety in the {.OMiin 
of an executive to see if there is not some way by which the infliction of the penalty of the law 
ina.y be avoid(>d. (c) Yet ihertj was in the case of Darius no po.«sit»ilify of a change, and this 
too i.s an illiudraiion of what often occurs. The law' w\n.s inexorable, it could mu be repcidttL 
So lUAv theiv are iurduncos where the penalty of law munof be avovbal u.iusist<'itl!y with 
the welfare of a community, Punishment wao'if be ififlicted, or all law bi'corae a nullity. An 
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instance of this kind was that of Br. Bodd. He was convicted of forgery. So important had it 
been dcerned for the welfare of a commercial community that that crime should be prevented, 
that no one ever had been paivloued for it, and it was felt that no 0)ic should be. Such an iu- 
stance was that of Major Andre. The safety and welfare of the whole army, and the success of 
the cause, seemed to demand that the offence should not go unpunished. Yet (c) there are 
difliculfcies in extending pardon to the guilty : (1) if it is done at all, it always docs so much to 
weaken the strong arm of the law, and if often done, it makes law a nullity, and (2) if it is never 
done, the law seems stern and inexorable, and the finer feelings of our nature, and the benevo- 
lent wishes of the community, are disregarded. (<i) These difficulties are obviated by an atone* 
mont. The things which ai'o accomplished in the atonement made under the divine govern- 
ment, we think, so far as this point is concerned, and which distinguishes pardon in the'^divine 
administraiioii from pardon everywhere else, relieving it from all the embarrassments felt in 
other governments, are the following: (1) there is the utmost respect paid to the law. It is 
honoured (a) in the personal obedience of the Lord Jesus, and (?^)iu the sacrifice which he made 
on the cross to maintain its dignity, and to show that it could not be violated with impunity — 
more honoured by far than it would be by the perfect obedience of man himself, or by its pen* 
alty being borne by the sinner. (2) l>ardon can be offered to any extent, or to any number of 
offenders. All the feelings of benevolence and mercy can be indulged and gratified in the most 
free manner^ — for now that au atonement is made, all proper honour has been shown to the 
law and to the claims of justice, and no interest Avill suifer though the most ample proclama- 
tion of pardon is issued. There is but one government in the universe that can safely to itself 
make an unlimited offer of pardon — that is the government of God. There is not a human 
government that could safely make the offer which we meet everywhere in the Bible, that 
uK offences may be forgiven ; that alt violators of law may be pai’doned. If such a procla- 
mation "svere made, there is no earthly administration that could hope to stand; no com- 
munity %vhicli would not soon become the prey of lawless plunder and robbery. The reason, 
and the sole reason, why it can be done in the divine administration is, that an atonement has 
been made by which the honour of the law has been secured, and by which it is shown that, 
while pardon is extended to all, the law is to be honoured, and cin never be violated with 
impunity. (3) The plan of pardon by the atonement secures the observance of the law on 
the part of those who are pardoned. This can never be depended on when an offender against 
human laws is pardoned, and when a convict is discharged from the penitentiary. So far as 
the effect of punishment, or any influence from the act of pardon is concerned, there is no 
security that the pardoned convict will not, as his first act, force a dwelling or commit murder. 
But in the case of ad who are pardoned through the atonement, it is made certain that they 
todl de obedient to the laws of God, and that their lives will be changed from sin to holiness — 
from disobedience to obedience. This has been secured by incorporating into the plan a provi- 
sion by which the heart shall be changed before pardon is granted : not as the^m/7ni! or 7'easrjn 
of pardon, but as essential to it. The heart of tlie sinner is renewed by the Holy Gho.st, and he 
becomes in fact obedient, and is disposed to lead a life of holiness. Thus every hindrance which 
exists iu a hrxman government to pardon is removed in the divine administration : the honour of 
law is secured ; the feelings of benevolence are gratified, and the sinner becomes obe<iient and 
holy. ■ • 

(7) We have in this chapter (ver. 16) an instance of the confidence wffiich wicked men are con- 
strained to express in the true God, Barius had no doubt that the God whom Daniel served 
was able to protect and deliver him. The same may be said now. Wicked men know that it 
is safe to tru.st in God; that he is able to save his friends; that thei-e is more security in the 
ways of virtue than in the ways of sin ; and that when human help fails, it is proper to repose 
on the Almighty arm. There is a feeling in the human heart that they w'ho confide in God 
are safe; and that it is proper to rely on his arm; and even a wicked father will tiot hesitate to 
exhort a Christian son or daughter to .serve their God faithfulh", and to confide in him in the 
trials and temptations of life. Ethan Alien of Vermont, distinguished in the American revo- 
lution, was an infidel. His wife -was nu eminent Christian. When he was about to die, he was ' 
asked which of the inm ho wished his son to imitate in Ms religious views — his father or his 
mother. Ho repliai, * His mother.’ 

(S) The righteous may look for the divine protection and fai%ur (ver. 22); that is, it is 
an advantage in this world of danger, and temptation, and trial, to be truly religious.: or, 
in other w’ords, those wdio tire righteou.s may confidently expect the divine interposition in 
their behalf. It is, indeed, a question of some difficulty, but of much importance, to what 
extent, and in 'wbat forms we are authorized now to look for the divine interposition in our 
behalf, or what is the real benefit of religion in this world, so far as the divine protection is 
concerned ; and on this point it seems not inappropriate to lay down a few principles that 
may be of use, and that may be a proper application of the passage before us to our own cir- 
cumstance.s: 

(A) There is then a class of Scripture promise.s that refer to such protection, and that le.ad us 
to believe that wo 01:13" look for the divine interference in favour of the righteous, or that there 
is, in this respect, an advantiige in true religion. In support of this, reference may be made 
to the following, among other passages of Scripture; Bs. sxxiv. 7, 17 — 22; Iv. 22; xci, 1 — S; 
Isa. xliii. 1, 2; Luke xii. 6, 7 ; Ileb. i. 14, xih, 6, C. 

(B) In regard to the proper' interpretation of these passage.^, or to the nature and extent of 
the divine interposition which we may expect in behalf of the righteous, it may be remarked 
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L That wc arc not to expect now the following things: 

(а) The dh-iue interposition hy miracle. It is "the common opinion of iho Christian -vvorM 
that the ago of miracles is past, and certainly there is nothing in the Bible that authorizes ns 
to expect that God will now interpose for na in that manner. It would he a wholly illogical 
inference, however, to maintain that there never 7/as been any such inlerposition in behalf of 
the righteous — since a reason may have existed for such an interposition in former times which 
may not exist now. 

(б) \ye are not authorized to expect that God will interpose by sending his angels visihly to 
protect and deliver us in the day of peril. The fair interpretation of those passages of Scripture 
which refer to that subject, as Pa. xxxiv. 7, Heb. i. 14, does not require us to Ijcliovc that there 
will bo such interposition, and thei’c is no evidence that such interposition takes place. This 
fact, however, should not ho regarded as proof, either (1) that no such visible interposition has 
ever occurred in former times — since it in no w’ay demonstrates that point ; or (2) that tlie 
angels may not interpose in our behalf now, though to us invisible. }?or any thing that can l.e 
proved to the contrary, it may still he true that the angels may he, invisibly, ‘ministering 
spirits to those who shall lie heirs of salvation,’ and that they may he sent to accompany tlie 
souls of the righteous on their way to heaven, as they were to conduct Lazarus to Abraham’s 
bosom. Luke XV i. 22, 

(c) We are not authorized to expect that God will set aside the regular laws of nature in our 
behalf— -that he will thus interpose for us in regard to diseases, to pestilence, to storms, to mil- 
dew, to the ravages of the locust or the caterpillar— for this would be a miracle, and all the 
interposition which we arc entitled to expect must he consistent with the belief that the laws 
of nature will be regarded. 

id) We are not authorized to expect that the righteous will never be overwhelmed with the 
wicked in. calamity— that in an explosion on a steamboat, in a shipw'reek, in fire or flood, in an 
earthquake or in the pestilence, that tliey will not be cut down together. To suppose that God 
would directly interpose in b<;lialf of his people in sxicii cases, vvould bo to suppose that there 
would be miracles still, and there is nothing in the Bible, or in the facts that occur, to justify 
such an expectation. 

II. The divine interposition which wc are authorized to expect, may be referred to under the 
following partitrulars : 

(a) All events, great and .small, arc under the control of the God who loves righteou.«ness — 
the God of the righteous. Mot a .sparrow falls to the ground without his notice;” not an event 
happens without liLs permissiou. If, therefore, calamity comes upon the righteous, it is not 
because the world is without control ; it is not because God could not prevent it; it must be 
because lie sees it best that it should he so. 

(It) There is a g:eueral course of events that is favourable to virtue and religion ; that is, there 
is a state of thing's on earth which demonstrates that there is a moral government over men. 
The essence of such a government, as Bishop Butler (Analogy) has shown, is, that virtue, iu the 
course of things, is rewarded as virtue, and that vice is punished as vice. This course of tilings 
is so settled and clear as to show that God is the friend of virtue and religion, and the enemy 
of vice and irrcligioii — that is, that, under his administration, the one, a.s a great law, has a 
tendency to promote happiness; the' other to produce misery. But if .‘o, there is an advantage 
in being righteous; or there is a divine interposition in behalf of the righteous. 

(c) There are large elasse.s of evils which a man will certainly avoid” by virtue and religion, 
and those evils are among the most severe that' afflict mankind. A course of virtue and r<?li- 
gion will make it certain that thos& evils will never come upon him or his family. Thus, for 
example, hy .«o simple a thing as total abstinence from intoxicating drink.s, a man will certainly 
avoid all tlie evils that afflict the drunkard— the pioverty, disease, disgrace, wretchedness, and ruin 
of body and soul wdiich are certain to follow from intemperance, liy chastity, a man will avoid 
the woes that come, in the righteous visitation of God, on the debauchee, in the form of the 
most painful and Ioath.some of the diseases that afflict our race. By integrity, a man will avoid 
the evils of imprisonment for crime, and the disgrace which attachc.s to its committal. And 
by religion — pure religion — ^by the calmness of mind which it produces: the confidence in 
God; the cheerful submis.vion to his will; the contentment which it cau.ses, and the hope.s of a 
better world which it inspires, a man will certainly avoid a large class of evils which unsettle 
the mind, and which fill w’ith wretched victims the asylum for the insane. Let a man take up 
the report of an insane asylum, and a.sk what propoidion of its iiiinate.s would have b<»en saved 
from so fearful a malady hy true religion — ^by the calm nc.ss which it produces in trouble ; hy 
its influence in moderating the passions and restraining the desires; by the acquie.'^ence iii 
the will of God w’-hich it produces, and he will he siirpri.«ed at the iiumhvr which would have 
been saved it from the dreadful evils of insanity. As an illustration of tin.-;, X took up ihe 
Beport of the .Pennsylvania Ho.spital for the In.sane for the year ISAO, ^Yhieh hnpipem‘d to be 
lying before me, and looked to see what were the causes of in.-janity in r(.‘gard to the iniru'-te.s 
of the Asylum, with a view to the inquiry W'hat proportion of them would probalily havi- Ik *‘n 
saved from it by the proper influence of religion. Of I5‘J9 patients wliose c.ases were referrtnl 
to, I found the "following, a large part of ’tyhoin, it may be suppo.«ed, would have beeit sav/Kl 
from insanity if tlndr minds had been under the proper infhtence of the gospel of t’hri.st, re- 
straining them from sin, moderating their passions, checking their de.rires, and giving them 
calmne.ss a.ud subm-ission in the midst of trouble ; — 
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Intemperance, - 

Loks of property, - • 

Dread of poverty, 

Intense study, 

Domestic difficulties, - 
Grief for the loss of friends, - 
Intense application to business, 
lUViigious excitement, 

Vrant of employment, - 
Mortified pride, - . - 

Use of opium and tobacco, 
Mental anxiety, 
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{(1) There are eases -wliore God smns to interpose in behalf of the righteous directly, in 
answer to prayer, in times of sickness, poverty, and danger — ^raising them up from the bor- 
ders of the grave; providing for their wants in a manner which appears to be as providential 
as when the ravens fed Dlijah, and rescuing them from danger. There are numerous such 
cases which cannot be well accounted for on any other supposition than that God does directl^^ 
interpose in their behalf, and show them these mercies because they are his friends. These are 
not miracles. The purpose to do this was a part of the original plan when the world was made, 
and the prayer and the interposition are only the fulfdling of the eternal decree. 

(«) God f? 06 ,s' interpose in behalf of his children in giving them support and consolation; in 
sustaining them in the time of trial ; in upholding them in bereavement and sorrow, and in 
granting them peace as they go into the valley of the shadow of death. The evidence hero is 
clear, that there is a degree of comfort and peace given to true Christians in such seasons, and 
given in eonsequence of tlveir religion, %vbich is not granted to the wicked, and to which the de- 
votees of the world are strangers. And if these things are so, then it is clear that there is, an 
advantage in this life in being righteous, and that God does now interpose in the course of 
ewents, and in the day of trouble, in behalf of his friends. 

(9) God often overrules the malice of men to niiike himself known, and constrains the wicked 
to acknowledge him, vs. 25 — 27. Darius, like Nebuchadnezzar, was constrained to acknowledge 
him as the trite God, and to make proclamation of this throughout his vast empire. So, often 
by his provMence, God constrains the wicked to acknowledge him as the true God, and as 
ruling in the alfiiirs of men. His interpositions are so apparent; his works are so vast; tho 
proa/8 of his administration arc so clear; and he so defeals the counsels of the wicked, that 
they eaniiot but feel that he rules, and they cannot but ackTioAvledge and proclaim it. It is in 
this way that from age to age God is raising up a great number of witnesses even among the 
wicked to acknowledge his existence, and to proclaim the groat truths of his government; and 
it is in this way, among others, that he is constraining the inttdlect of the world to bow 1)efore 
him. Ultimately all this will be so clear, that the intellect of the world will acknowledge it, 
and all kings and people will see, us Darius did, that ‘he is the living God, and steadfast for- 
ever, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed, and his dominion shall be unto the 
end.’ . 


CHAPTER YII. 


g 1, .ANALYSIS OF THE CHAFTEH. 


This chapter contains an account of a remarkable propbetic dream which Daniel had in tho 
first year of the reign of Belshazzar, and of the interpretation of the dream. After a brief state- 
ment of the contents of the chapter, it will be proper, in order to its more clear exifosition, to 
state the difTcrent inetho*ds which have been proposed for interpreting it, or the different views 
of its application which have been adopted. The chapter comprises the folio wixig main points: 
the vision, vs. 1 — 14, and the explanation, vs. 15— -28. 

I. The vision, vs. 1 — 14. Tlic dream occurred in the first year of the reign of Belshazzar, and 
was immediately written out. Daniel is represented as standing near the sea, and a violent 
wind raged xipon the sen, tossing the waves in wild commotion. Suddenly he sees four mon- 
sters emerge from the agitated waves, each one apparently remaining fora little* lime, and then 
disappearing. The first, in its general form, resembled a lion, but had wing.s like an eagle. On 
this he attentively gazed, until the wing.s were plucked away, and the Ijcasi was made to .stand 
xipriciht as a man, and thc! heart of u man was given to it Nothing is said as to what k^came 
of tlie lioast aft(;r this. Then there appeared a second beast, resembling a bear, raising itself up 
on one side, and having three riba in its mouth, and a command wjrs given to it to arise and 
devour much flesh. Nothing is said further of wrhat became of this Ixeast. Then there arose 
another beast like a leopard, wdth four wings, and four heads, and to this beast wms given wide 
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ciominion. Notliing is said as to "what became of this animal. Then there arose a fourth beast 
more remarkable still. Its form is not mentioned,, but it was fierce and strong. It had great 
iron teeth. It trampled do^Yn everything before it, and devonred and brake In pieces. This 
beast hud at first ten horns, but soon there sprang np in the midst of them anotlu'r — a smaller 
horn at first, but as this increased three of the ten horns were plucked up by tlie roots — appa- 
rently either Of/ this, or iir order to give place to it. IVhat was mure remarkable still, in this 
smaller horn their appeared the eyes of a man — emblematic of intelligence and vigilance, and a. 
mouth speaking great things' — indicative of pride and arrogance. Daniel looked on Ibis singu- 
lar vision till a throne was set up or established, and tben the Ancient of Days did sit — till the 
old forin.s of domination ceased^ and the reign, of God wms introduced and established, lie 
coniemplated it till, on account of the great words which {lie ‘horn spake,’ the heast was 
slain, and his body was de.<=troycd, and given to burning fiame. In the meantime the dominion 
was taken away from the other beasts; though their existence was prolonged for a little time. 
Then appeared in vision one in the form of man, who came to the Ancient of Da^^s, and 
there was given to him universal dominion over all people— a kingdom that should never be 
destroyed. 

JI. The interpretation of the vision, vs, 15 — 28. Daniel was greatly troubled at the vision 
which he had seen, arid he approached one who stood near, and asked liim the meaning of it, 
vs. 15, 16. The explanation with which he was fa%mnred, was, in general, the following: That 
those four beasts, which he liad seen, represented four kings or kingdoms which would exist on 
the earth, and that the great design of the vision W'as to state the fact that the saints of the 
Most High would ultimately possess the kingdom, and would reign forever, vs. 17, IS. The 
grand purpose of the vision was to represent the succession of dynasties, and the particular 
character of each one, until the government over the world would pass into the hands of the 
people of God, c»r initil the actual rule on the earth shoxild be in the bands of the righteous. 
The ultimate object, the thing to which all revolutions tended, and which was designed to ho 
indicated in the vision, was the final reign of the saints on the earth. There was to be a time 
when the kingdom xindor the whole heaven was to be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High ; or, in other words, there would be a state of things on the earth, when ‘ all 
dominions.’ or all ‘rulers’ (Magin, ver. 27) would obey him. I’his general announcement 
in reference to the ultimate thing contemplated, and to the three first kingdoin.s, repre- 
sented by the three first beasts, was satisfactory to Daniel, but he was still perplo.xcd in regard 
to the particular thing designed to be represented by the fourth btiiust, so remarkable in its 
structure, so unlike all tlio others, and undergoing so surprising a transfornnition, vs. IS) — 22. 
The sum of what was stated to him, in regard to the events ro]>resentcd by the fourth beast, is 
as follows : (l) that this was designed to represent a fourth kingdom or dyna.sty which ’would 
arise upon the earth, in many respects different from the three which would precede it. It 'was 
to be a kingdom which would* be distinguished for oppressive conquests. It would subdue the 
whole earth, and it would crush, and" prostrate, and trample down those whom it invaded. 
The descrii)tion would characterize a dominion that would be stern, and mighty, and cruel, 
and successful; that would keep the nations which it subdued under its control by the terror 
of arms rather than by the administration of just laws, ver. 23. horns that Daniel 

saw spring out of its head, denoted ten kings that would arise, or a succession of rulers that 
w'ould sway the authority of the kingdom, ver. 24. (3) The other horn that sprang up among 
the ten, and after them, denoted another dynasty that would arise, and this would have pecu- 
liar characteristics. It would so far have connection with the former that it would spring out 
of them, but in most important respects it would differ from them. Its characteristics may be 
summed up as follows : (a) it would spring from their midst, or be somehow attached, or con- 
nected with them — JUS' the horn .sflrang from the head of the beast— and this would properly 
denote that the new power somehow sprung from the dynasty denoted by the fourth beast — as 
the horn sprang from the head, of that beast; (6) though springing from that, it would be ^ diverse’ 
from it, having a character to be determined, not from the mere fact of its origin, but from some- 
thing else; (c)it would subdue three of these kings that is, it would overcome and prostrate 
a certain portion of the power and authority denoted by the ten horns— perhaps meaning that 
it would usurp sometldng like one-third of the power of the kingdom denoted by 'the fourth 
beast; (d) it would be characterized by arrogance and haughtiiie.^s — so much so tbat'the fair cou- 
strnctiou of its claims would be that of ‘speaking against the Most High;’ (o) it would ‘wear 
out the.«aints of the Most High’ — evidently referring to persecution ; (fj it wtuild claim legis- 
lative authorit.y so as to ‘ change times and laws’ — or clearly nderriTig to some olrnm set up 
over cstahiished laws, or to unusual authorit 3 % vs. 24, 25. (4> Into the hand of tiiis lu-w powei*, 
all the.se thing.? would he given for ‘atime.and times, and half a time:’ implying lha{ it would 
not bo permanent, but would come to an end, ver. 25, (5) After tliat there would bt* a judg- 
ment — a judicial doterminalion in regard to this new power, and the doiuinion would be taken 
away, to be utterly destroyed, ver. 2si. (6) There would come a peril id vriam the whitje d>> 
minion of the earth would pass into the hand.? of the saint.?; or, in other word>. there would 
be a universal reign of the prineiph^s of truth and righteousnes.«, ver. 27. 

In the conclu.don of the chapter (ver. 285, Daniel says that these eonnuuTueations deeply 
affected his heart. He had been permitted to look far into futurity, and to ^■ontrmpIa^e vast 
changes in the progress of human affairs, and even to look forward to a period when ail (he 
n;ilionH would he brouglit under the dominion of the law of (tod, juid the friends of the M<>st 
High would be put in possession of all power. Such events were fitted* to till the mind with 
solemn thought, and it is not W'onderfui that he contemplated them with deep emoliun. 
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CHAPTEB Til. ' 285: 

I 2. VARIOUS METHODS OP INTERPRETING THIS CHAPTER. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there have heen very different methods of interpreting this 
chapter, and that the views of its proper interpretation are by no means agreed on hy exposi- 
tors. It may be useful to refer to some of those methods before we advance to its exposition, 
that they may he before the mind in its consideration. We shall he the hotter able to ascer- 
tain. what is the true interpretation by enquiring which of them, if any, accords with the fair 
exposition of the language employed by the sacred writer. The opinions entertained maybe 
reduced to the following classes : 

I. Harclt supposes that the four beasts here denote four particular kings — Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evil-Merodach, Belshazzar, and Cyrus. 

II. Ephrtem, who is followed hy Eichhorn, supposes that the first beast referred to the Baby- 
lonish-Chaldean kingdom ; the second the Medish empire under Cyaxarcs II., the three ■ribs’' 
of v/liich denote the Medish, Persian, and Chaldean portions of that empire ; the third the Per- 
sian empii'e, the four heads and wings of which denote the spread of the Persian empire to- 
wards the four regions under heaven, or to all parts of the world; the fourth to the Grecian 
empire under Alexander and his suceessorsj the ten horns of w'hieh denote ten eminent kings 
among the successors of Alexander, and the ‘little horn’ that sx^rang up among them, Antio- 
chus .iilpiphanes. The succeeding state of things, according to Eplirmm and Eichhorn, refers to 
the kingdom of the Messiah. 

III. Grotius, representing another class of interpreters, whom Hetzol follows, supposes that 
the succession of the kingdoms here referred to is the Babylonish-Cbaldean; theX^ersian; the 
kingdom of Alexander and his successors. The fifth is the Boman empire. 

IV. The most common interpretation which has prevailed in the church is that which sup- 
poses that the first beast denotes the Chaldean kingdom; the second the Medo-X’ersian; the 
third the Greek empire under Alexander and his successors; the fourth the Homan eininrc. 
The dominion of the saints is the reign of the Messiah and his law's. But tin’s opinion, particu- 
larly as far as pertain.s to the fourth and fifth of these kingdoms, has had a great variety of 
modifications, especially in reference to the signification of the ten horns, and the little horns 
that sprang up among them. Some, who under the fiffcli kingdom, suppose that the reign of 
Christ is referred to, regard the fourth kingdom as relating t o Borne under the Caesars, and that 
the ten horns refer to a succession of ten regents, and the little horn to Julims Cmsar. Others, 
who refer the la.st empire to the personal reign of Christ on the earth, and the kingdom w'hicfa 
ho would set up, suppose that the ton horns refer to ten kings or dynasties that sprang out of 
the Koman power — cither a succession of the emperons ; or those who came in after the inva- 
sion of the northern hordes; or certain kingdoms of .Europe which succeeded the Boman power 
after it fell, and by the little horn, they suppose that either the Turkish power with its various 
branches is designated, or 'Mohammed, or the Papacy, or Antichrist. 

V. The Jews, in general, suppose that the fifth kingdom refers to the reign of the Messiah ; 
hut still there has been great diversity of view.s among them in regard to the application of 
particular parts of the prophecy. Many of the older interpreters among them supposed that 
the ten horns denoted ten Homan Ciesars, and that the last horn referred to Titus Vespasian. 
Most of the later Jewish interpreters refer this to their fabulous Qog and Magog. 

VI. Another interpretation W'hieh has had its advocates is that which .'iuppo.ses that the first 
kingdom was the Chaldean; the second the Persian; the tlurd that of Alexander; the fourth 
that of his successors, and the fifth that of the Asmonean princes who rose up to deliver the 
Jewish nation from the despotism of the Syrian kings. 

TIL As a specimen of one mode of interpretation which has prevaileil to some extent in the 
church, the opinion of Cocteius may be referred to. He supposes that the. first beast, with the 
eagle’s wings, denoted the reign of the Christian emperors in Home, and the spread of Chris- 
tianity under tliem into remote regions of the East and West ; the second, with the three ribs 
in his mouth, the Ariam Goths, Vandals, and Lombards; the third, with the four heads and 
four wings, the Mohammedan kingdom with the tour Caliphates; the fourth, the kingdom of . 
Charlemagne, and the ten horns in this kingdom, the Carolingians, S«axon,s, Sali.sh, Swedish, 
Hollandlsh, .English, &c., princes and dynasties or people ; and the little horn, the Papacy as 
the actual Antichrist. • 

The statement of these various opinions, and methods of interpretation, I have translated 
from Bcrtholdt, Daniel, pp. 419 — 126. To these should be added the opinion which Bert holdfc 
himself maiutain.s, and which has been held by many others, and which IJerthoIdt has explained 
and defended at length, pp. 426 — 140. That opinion is, substantially, that the first kingdom i.st 
the Babylonish kingdom under Nebuchadnezzar, and that the wing.s of the finst beast denote 
the ejitended spi'cad of that empire. The second beast, with the three ‘ribs,’ or /a »/■/&', denotes 
the IMcdian. Lydian, and Babylonish kingdoms, which were erected under one sceptre, the Per- 
sian. The third beast, with the four wdugs and four heads, denotes the Grecian dynasty under 
Alexander, and the .spri;ad of that kingdom throughout the four parts of the world. The fourth 
beast denotes the kingdom of the Lagida? and Seieucidm, under which the Ilebrew.s .suffered so 
much. The .statement ro.specting this kingdom (ver. 7), that ‘ it was diverse from all that went 
before it,’ refens to the ‘‘pluraUty of the fourth kingdom,’ or the fact that it wa.s an aggregate 
made up of many others — a kingdom in a cdlecitve sense. The ‘ten horns ’ denote ten suc- 
ces.'^ive princes or kings in that kingdom, and Bertholdt enumerates them In the following 
order: 1. Seleucus Nicatpr ; 2. Antiochus Soter; 3. Antioehus Theos; 4. Seleucus Kailmicus; 
fi. Seieucus Keraunus ; ti. Antioehus the Great; 7. Seleucus PMlopater; S. ileliodorus; fi.’Pto- 
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hray l^bilometer; 10. Demetrius. Tbe eleventh— denoted by the little horn—Tras Antiochua 
Dpiphanes, who brought so many calamities upon, the , Hebrew people. His reign lasted, ac- 
cording to Bertholdt, * a time, and times, and half a time’*— or three years and a half ; and then 
the kingdom was restored to the people of God to be a permanent reign, and, ultimately, under 
the Messiah, to till the world and endure to the end of time. 

The interpretation thus stated, supposing that the ‘ little horn ’ refers to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
is also maintained by Prof. Stuart. Hints on prophecy, 2d. ed. pp. S6 — 98. Compare also Com- 
mentary on Daniel, pp. 173—191, and 205— *211, 

Amid.st such a Turicty of views, the only hope of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion respect- 
ing the meaning of this chapter is by a careful examination of the text, and the fair meaning of 
the symbols employed by Daniel. 


1 In tlie first year of Belshazzar 
king of Babylon, Daniel =^had a 
^ dream and visions of his head upon 


3. In the first year of I^ehhazzar, king 
of Babylon, On the character and reign 
of Belshazzar, see Intro, to ch. v. ^ 2. 
He was the last of the kings of Baby- 
lon, an-d this fact may cast some light 
on the disclosures made in the dream. 
•*11 Daniel had a dream. Marg. as in 
Heb. saw. He saw a series of events in 
vision when he was asleep. The dream 
' refers to that representation, and was of 
such a nature that it was proper to speak 
of it as if he saw it. Comp. Notes on ch. 
ii. 1. visions of his head upon his 

bed. Notes on ch. iv. 5. Then he wrote 
the dream. He made a record of it at the 
time. He did not commit it to tradition, 
or wait for its fulfillment before it was re- 
corded, but long before the events referred 
to occurred he committed the prediction 
to writing, that when the prophecy was 
fulfilled they might bo compared with it. 
It was customary among the prophets to 
record their predictions, whether commu- 
nicated in a dream, in a vision, or by 
words to them, that there might be no 
doubt when the event occurred that there 
had been an inspired prediction of it, and 
that there might be an opportunity of a 
careful comparison of the prediction with 
the event. Often the prophets were com- 
manded to record their predictions. See 
Isa. viii. 3, 16, xsx. 8, Hab. ii. 2. Com- 
pare Hot. i. 19, xiv. 13, xxi. 5. In many 
instances, as in the case before us, the 
record was made hundreds of years before 
the event occurred, and as there is all the I 
c’s'idence that there could be in a case that | 
the record has not been altered to adapt I 
it to the event, the highest proof Is thus | 
furnished of the inspiration of the pro- j 
piiets. The meaning here is, that Daniel ! 
wrote oat the dream as soon as it occurred, I 
^[And told the sum of the matters, Chah, ' 


his bed : then he wrote the dream, 
and told the sum of the ® matters. 

^sazo. ^Nu. 12. 6; c. 2, 2S j Am. 3. 7. 
or i words. 


• And spake the head of the words.^ That 
is, he spake or told them by zvriting. He 
made a communication of them in this 
manner to the world. It is not implied 
that he made any oral communication of 
them to any one, but that he communica- 
ted them — to wit, in the way specified. 
The word suzn here — — means head; 
and would properly denote such a record 
as would bo a heading ztp, or a szmmary — 
as stating in a brief way the contents of 
a hook, or the chief points of a thing with- 
out going into detail. The meaning here 
seems to be that he did not go into de- 
tail— as by writing names, and dates, and 
places ; or, perhaps, that he did not en- 
ter into a minute description of all that 
he saw in regard to the beasts that came 
up from the sea, but that he recorded 
what might be considered as peeuiiar, 
and as having siDecial significancy. The 
Codex Chisia, renders this, cypaibev ds 
jffi^dXaia Xdyw— * He wrote in heads of 
words,’ that is, he -reduced jit to a sum- 
mary description. It is well remarked 
by Lengerke, on this place, that the pro- 
phets, when they described what was to 
occur to tyrants in future times, conveyed 
their oracles in a comparatively dark and 
obscure manner, yet so as to be clear when 
the events should occur. The reason of 
this is obvious. If the meaning of many 
of the predictions had been understood 
by those to whom they referred, that fact 
would have been a inutivo to them to in- 
duce them to defeat them, and as the 
fulfilment depended on their voluntary 
agency, the prophecy would have been 
void. It vtns necessary, therefore, in gen- 
eral, to avoid rfiVeei' predictions, and the 
mention of names, dates, and places, and to 
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2 Daniel spake and said, I saw 
in my vision by night, and behold, 


make use of spiihols whose meaning would 
be obscure at the time when the predic- 
tion was made, but which would be plain 
when the event should occur, A com- 
parison of Ys. 4, 9, 11, 14, will show that 
only a mmmar^ of what was to occur was 
recorded, «[[ Matterd, Marg#, as in; Chald,, 
words. The term words, however, is of- 
ten used to denote 

2. Bcuiiel sjmke and said, That'is, he 
spake and said in the manner intimated 
in the previous verse. It was by a record 
made at the time, and thus he might be 
said to sipeak to his own generation and 
to all future times. *[f 1 saio in my vision 
hy night, I beheld in the vision ; that 
is, he saw represented to him the scene 
which ho proceeds to describe. He 
seemed to see the sea in a tempest, and 
these monsters came up from it, and the 
strange succession of events which fol- 
lowed. If And behold, the Jmr winds. of 
the heaven. The winds that blow under 
the heaven, or that seem to come from 
the heaven — or the air. Comp. , Jer. 
xlix. 36. The number of the winds is 
here referred to as four as they are now, 
as blowing mainly from the four quarters 
of the earth. Nothing is more common 
now than to designate them in this" man- 
ner, as the East, the South, the West, 
the North wind. So the Latins — Ea- 
rns, Auster, Zephyrus, Boreas, f Strove, 
Burst, or rushed forth; seemed 
to conflict together. The winds burst, 
rushed from all quarters, and seemed to ; 
meet on the sea, throwing it into wild 
commotion. The Hebrew word-— 0^5-— 
means to break or burst forth, as a foun- 
tain or stream of waters, Job xl. 23 j an ;■ 
infant breaking forth from the womb, j 
Job xxxviii. 8 ; a warrior rushing forth 
to battle, Ezek. xxxii, 2. Hence the 
Chaldean to break forth ; to rush forth as 
the winds. The symbol here would na- 
turally denote some wild commotion 
among the nations as if the winds of hea- 
ven should rush together in confusion. 
*|[ Upon the great sea. This expression 
would properly apply to any great sea or 
ocean, but it is probable that the one ; 
that would occur to Daniel would be the j 
Mediterranean sea, as that was best known 
to him and his contemporaries. A hea- 
ving ocean — or an ocean tossed with 


the four wiiid& of the heaven strove 
upon the great sea. 


storms, would be a natural emblem to 
denote a nation, or nations, agitated with 
internal conflicts, or nations in the midst 
of revolutions. Among the sacred poets 
and the prophets, hosts of armies invad- 
ing a land ai*e compared to overflowing 
waters, and mighty changes among the 
nations to the heaving billows of the 
ocean in a storm. Comp. Jer. xlvi. 7, 8, 
slvii. 2 ; Isa. viii. 7, 8, xvii. 12, lix. 19 ; 
Dan. xi. 49; Bev. xiii. 1. The classic 
reader will be reminded in the descrip- 
tion here of the words of Virgil, 

I. 82, seq. 

Ac veluti agmine facto 

Qua data porta ruvint, et terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumqixe a sectibus imis 
UnaEurus, Notusque ruunt, ereberque procellis 
Afrieus, et vastos voivimt ad littora fluctus. 

Com. also Ovid, Trist I. 2, 25, seq. It 
was from this agitated sea that the beasts 
that Daniel saw, representing successive 
kingdoms, seemed to rise; and the fair 
interpretation of this part of the symbol 
is, that there was, or would bo, as it ap- 
peared in vision to Daniel, commotions 
among the nations resembling the sea 
driven by storms, and that from these 
commotions there would arise succes- 
sive kingdoms having the characteristics 
specified by the appearance of the four 
beasts. We naturally look, in the fulfil- 
ment of this, to some state of things in 
which the nations were agitated and con- 
vulsed ; in which they struggled against 
each other, as the winds strove upon the 
sea; a state of things which _;f>j*eeef?cf2 
the rise of these four successive king- 
doms. Without now pretending to de- 
termine whether that was the time 
denoted by this, it is certain that all 
that is here said would find a coun- 
terpart in the period which immedi- 
ately preceded the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or the kingdom w'hieh he founded 
and adorned. His rapid and extensive 
conquests; the agitation of the nations 
in self-defence, and their wars against 
one another, would be well denoted by 
the agitation of the ocean as seen in 
vision by Daniel. It is true that there 
have been many other periods of the 
world to which the image would be appli- 
cable, but no one can doubt that it -was 
applicable to this period, and that would 
be all that would bo necessary if the de- 
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3 And four gTeat beasts came 
« up from the sea, diverse one from 
another* 

Re. 13.1* bJc.4.V. 


sign was to represent a series of king- 
doms commencing with that of Nohu- 
chadnezzar, 

3, And four groat heasts came up from 
the sea, Not at once, but in succession. 
See the following verses. Their parti- 
cular form is described in the subsequent 
verses- The design of mentioning them I 
here, as coming up/rom the seems to j 
have been to show that this succession 
of kingdoms sprang from the agitations 
and commotions among the nations re- 
presented by the heaving ocean. It is 
not uncommon for the prophets to make 
use of animals to represent or symbolize 
kingdoms and nations—usually by some 
animal which was in a manner peculiar 
to the land that was symbolized, or which 
abounded there. Thus in Isa, xxvii. 1, 
leviathan, or the dragon, or crocodile, is 
used to represent Babylon. See Notes on 
that passage. In Ezek. xxix. 3 — 5, the 
dragon or the crocodile of the Nile is put 
for Pharaoh j in Ezek. xxxii. 2, Pharaoh 
is compared to a young lion, and to a 
whale in the seas. In Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14, 
the kingdom of Egypt is compared to 
the dragon and the leviathan. So on 
ancient coins, animals are often used as 
emblems of kingdoms, as it may be added, 
the lion and the unicorn represent Great 
Britain now, and the eagle the United 
States. It is well remarked by Lengerke, 
(in loe) that when the prophets design to 
represent kingdoms that are made up of 
other kingdoms, or that are combined by 
being brought by conquest under the 
power of others, they do this, not by any ^ 
single animal as actually found in na- 
ture, but by monsters — fhbulous beings 
that are compounded of others, in which 
the peculiar qualities of different animals 
are brought together—as in' the ease of 
the lion with eagle’s wings. Thus in 
Eev, xiiL 1, the Bomish power is repre- 
sented by a beast coming out of the 
sea having seven heads and ten horns. 
Comp. ii. Ezra (Apocry.) xi. 1, where 
an eagle is represented as coming from 
the sea with twelve feathered wings and 
three heads. As an illustration of the 
attempts m.ade in the apocryphal writ- 
ings to imitate the prophets, the whole 
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4 The first was like a tlion, and 
had eagle^s swings: I beheld till 
the wings thereof were plucked, 
C Do. 28. 49. Eze.17.3. Mx 1. S. 


of ch. xi. and cli. xii. of the second hook 
of Ezra may be referred to, ^ Direrse 
miefrom another. Though they all came 
up from the same abyss, yet they differed 
from each other*— denoting doubtless that 
though the successive kingdoms referred 
to would all rise out of the nations re- 
presented by the agitated sea, yet that 
in important respects they would differ 
from each other. 

4. The first was Hke a hoa. It is to bo 
assumed iu e.xplaiiiing and applying these 
symbols, that they are significant — that 
is, that there was some adaptedness or 
propriety in using these symbols to de- 
note the kingdoms referred to,* or that 
in each case there was a reason why the 
particular animal was selected for a sym- 
bol rather than one of the others ; that is, 
there was something in the Uon that was 
better fitted to symbolize the kingdom 
referred to, than there was in the bear or 
the leopard, and this was the reason why 
this particular symbol was chosen in the 
case. It is to be further assumed that all 
the characteristics in the symbol wero 
significant, and we are to expect to find 
them all in the kingdom which they were 
designed to represent, nor can the symbol 
be fairly applied to any kingdom unless 
something shall be found in its character 
or history that shall correspond alike to 
the particular cmeumstanees referred to 
in the symbol, and to the grouping or 
succession. In regard to the first beast, 
there wero five things that entered into 
the symbol, all of which it is to be pre- 
sumed were significant : the Hon, the 
eagle’s wings — the fact that the wings 
were plucked— the fact that the beast 
was lifted up so as to stand up as a man — * 
and the fact that the heart of a man was 
: given to it. It is proper to consider 
these in their order, and then to enquire 
whether they find a fulfillment In any 
known state of things. 

(a) The animal that was seen : — the lion. 
The lion, Hhe king of beasts/ is the sym- 
bol of strength and courage, and beconios 
the proper emblem of a king — as when 
the Mussulmans call Ali, *Muliammed’a 
son-in-law, *The Lion of God, always 
victorious/ Thus it is often used in the 
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a and it was lifted up from the eartb, man, and a man’a heart was given 
and made stand npon the feet as a to it. 

■ ■ ^ovj^hereio'Mh, ’ ' 


Scriptures, Gen, xlix. 9, “Judah is a! 
lion’s whelp ; from the prey, my son, art 
thou gone up; he stooped down, he 
couehed as a lion, and as an old lion: 
who shall rouse him up ?” The warlike 
eharaeter, the conquest, the supremacy, 
of that tribe are here undoubtedly de- 
noted, . So., in Ezek. • xix, 2, 3, “ What is 
thy mother ? A lioness : she lay down 
among lions, she nourished her whelps 
among young lions.” Here is an allu- 
sion, says Gretius, to Gen. xlix, 9. Judea 
was among the nations like a lioness 
among the beasts of the forest ; she had 
strength and sovereignty. The lion is 
an emblem of a hero : 2 Sam. six. 20, 
slew two lion-like men of Moab,” 
Com. Gesenius zu Isa. i. 851. So Her- 
cules and Achilles are called by Homer 
^VfjtoXiovra, or Xcopro^tiiAOv-^ion-h^aHecL 
II. £. 639, n, 288, Odys. X. 766, See the 
character, the intrepidity, and the habits 
of the lion fully illustrated in Bochart, 
Hleroz. Lib. iii. c. 2, pp. 723—745, Cred- 
ner, der Prophet Joel, s. 100, f. Com- 
pare also the following places in Scrip- 
ture, Ps, vii. 3, xxii. 22, Ivii, 4, Iviii. 7, 
Ixxiw. 4; 1 Sara. xviL 37; Job iv. 8;i 
Jer. iv. 7, xlix, 19 ; Joel i. 6; Isa. xxix. 2. | 
The notion here, so far as the| 

emblem of a lion is concerned, is that of | 
a king or kingdom that -would be dis-j 
tinguisbed for power, conquest, dominion; | 
that would be, in relation to other Idngs | 
and kingdoms, as the lion is among the ! 
beasts of the forest — keeping them in j 
awe, 'and maintaining dominion over 
them — marching where he pleased, with 
none to cope with him or to visit him, 

(5) The eagles’ wings : — mid had ea- 
v:tn(js. Hero appears one peculi- 
arity of the emblem— the union of things 
which are not found joined together in 
nature — the representation of things or 
qualities which no one animal would re- 
present. The lion would denote owe thing, 
or one quality in the kingdom referred ; 
to — power, dominion, sovereignty — but ' 
there would be some characteristic in 
that king or kingdom which nothing in 
the lion would properly represent, and 
which could be symbolized only by at- 
taching to him qualities to be found in 
some other animal. The lion, distin- 
25 


j guished for his power, his dominion, his 
keeping other animals in awe. — his spring, 
and the severity of his blow — is not re- 
markable for his speed, nor for going forth 
to conquest. He does not range far to 
accomplish his purpose, nor are his move- 
ments eminent for leetness. Hence there 
were attached to the lion tiie wings of an 
eagle. A cut may give a more distinct 
i impression of the image as it appeared to 
Daniel. The proper notion, therefore, of 



this symbol, would be that of a dominion or 
conquest rapidlg secured, ae if a lion, the 
king of beasts, should move, not as he 
commonly does, with a spring or bound, 
confining himself to a certain space or 
range, but should move as the eagle does, 
with rapid and prolonged flight, extend- 
ing his conquests afar. The meaning of 
the symbol may be seen by comparing 
this passage with Ivsa. xlvi. 11, where Gy- 
rus is compared to *a ravenous bird’ — ' 
“calling a ravenous bird from the east, 
the man that exeeuteth my counsels from 
a far country.” The engic is an emblem 
of moiftness : J cr. tv. 13, “ his horses are 
swifter than eagles xlviii, 40, “ Behold, 
he shall fiy as an eagle, and shall spread 
his wings over Moab.” See also ch. xHx, 
22 f Lam. iv. 19, Hab. i. 8. 

(c) The clipping of the wings : — I beheld 
till the wings thereof were 2>l^okcd. The 
word used — id-jd — means to pluck or pull, 
as to pull out the beard, comp. ISTch. xiii. 
25, Isa. 1. 6, and would here bo properly 
applied to some process of pulling out the 
feathers or quills from the wings of the 
eagle. The obvious and proper meaning 
of this symbol is, that there was some 
eheoh put to the progress of the conqueror—' 
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as there 'would he to an eagle hy pluck- 
lug off the feathers from* his “wings i; that 
is, the rapidity of his conquests would, 
cease. The prophet says, that he looked 
on until this was done, implying that it 
was not accomplished at once, but leaving 
the impression that these conquests were i 
extended far. They were, however, 
checked, and we see the lion again with- 
out the wings j the sovereign -w^lio has 
ceased to spread his triumphs over the 
earth. , 

(ci?) The lifting up from the earth .* — and 
it wm lifted up fram the earth, and made 
stand upon the feet as a man. That is, the 
lion, with the wings thus plucked off^ -was 
made to stand upright on his hind feet— 
an unusual position, but the meaning of 
the symbol is not difficult. It was still 
the lion — the monarch — but changed as 
if the lion was changed to a man j that 
is, as if the ferocity, and the power, and 
the energy of the lion had given place 
to the comparative weakness of a man. 
There would be as much difference in the 
case 1 ‘eferred to as there would be if a 
Hon so fierce and powerful should be made 
so far to change his nature as to stand 
upright, and to W'alk as a man. This 
would evidently denote some remarkable 
change-something that w’ould be unu- 
sual — something where there would he a 
diminution of ferocity, and yet perhaps a 
change to comparative weakness— as a 
man is feebler than a lion. 

(e) The giving to it of a man^s heart;— 
and a man’s heart teas given ta it. The 
word heart in the Scriptures often has a 
closer relation to the intellect or the un- 
derstanding than it now has commonly 
with us ; and here perhaps it is a general 
term to denote something like human 
thatis, there would 
be as great a change in 
the ease as if the na- 
ture of the lion should 
be transformed to that 
of a man •, or, the mean- 
ing may be that this 
mighty empire, carrying 
its arms with the ra- 
pidity of an eagle, and 
the fierceness of a lion 
through the world, would 
be cheeked in its career ; 
its ferocity would ho 
tamed, and it would be 
characterized hy compa- 
rative moderation and humanity. The I 



image here may be well represented by 
the preceding cut. It is indeed an im- 
age which does not occur iii nature, but 
it will, therefore, all the better represent 
the great change referred to. In ch. iv. 
16, it is saidof I'lehnchadnezzar, that 'his 
heart should be changed from man's, and 
a beast's heart should be given to him;' 
here, if the symbol refers to him, it does 
not refer to that scene of humiliation when 
he was compelled to eat grass like a beast, 
blit to the fact that he was brought to 
look at things as a man should do ; ho 
ceased to act like a ravenous beast, and 
was led to calm reflection, and to think 
and speak like a man — a rational being. 
Or, if it refers to' the empire of Babylon, 
instead of the monarch, it would mean 
that a change had come over the nation 
I under the succession of princes, so that 
i the fierceness^ and ferocity of the first 
I princes of the empire had eeftsed, and the 
nation had not only closed its conquests, 
but had actually become, to some extent, 
moderate and rational. 

Now, in regard to the application of 
this symbol, there can be but little diffi- 
culty, and there is almost no difference of 
opinion among expositors. All, or iieai'ly 
all, agree that it refers to the kingdom of 
Babylon, of which Nebuchadnezzar was 
the head, and to the gradual diminutzon 
of the ferocity of conquest under a suc- 
cession of comparatively weak princes. 
"Whatever view may be taken of the Book 
of Biiniel — whether it be regarded as in- 
; spired prophecy composed by Daniel him- 
i selfj and written at the time wffieu ifc 
I professes to have been, or whether it be 
supposed to have been written long af- 
ter his time hy some one who forged it 
in his name, there ezm be no doubt that 
it. relates to the head of the Bizbylonian 
empire, or to that to ’which the 'head of 
gold,' in the image referred to in ch. ii., 
represents. The circumstances all so well 
agree with that application that, although 
in the expliezition of the dream (vs. IG — 
2T) this part of it is not explained — for 
the perplexity of Dziniel related partiou- 
hirly to the fourth beast (ver. 19), yet 
there can be no reasonable <loul)t as to 
what was intended. Bur (a) the lion- — 
the king of beasts — would aceunitely sym- 
bolize that kingdom in the days of Ncbii- 
chjidnezzai’ — a kingdom occuprizig the 
I same position among other kiizgdoms 
i which the lion does among other beasts, 
and well represented in its power and 
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5 And behold another a beast, a 
second, like to a bear, and it raised 


ferocity by the lion. See the character 
and position of this kingdom fully illus- 
trated in the Notes on eh. ii» 37, 38. 
(h) The eagles* "jyings would accurately 
denote the rapid conquests of that king- 
dom— its leaving, as it were, its own na- 
tive domain, and flying abroad. The lion 
alone would have represented the char- 
acter of the kingdom considered as already 
having spread itself, or as being at the 
head of other kingdoms; the wings of 
the eagle, the rapidity with which the 
arms of the Babylonians were carried into 
Palestine, Egypt, Assyria, Ac. It is true 
that this symbol alone would not desig- 
nate Babylon any more than it would tfc 
conquests of Cyrus, or Alexander, or 
Chesar, but it is to be taken in the con- 
nection in which it is here found, and 
no one can doubt that it has a striking 
applicability to Babylon, (c) The clip- 
ping or plucking of these wings would 
denote the cessation of conquest; as if 
it would extend no farther; that is, we 
see a nation once distinguished for the 
invasion of other nations, now ceasing 
its conquests; and remarkable, not for 
its victories, but as standing at the head of 
all other nations as the lion stands among 
the boasts of the forest. All who are 
acquainted with history know that, af-i 
ter the conquests of that kingdom under 
Nebuchadnezzar, it ceased charaeteristi- 
eally to be a kingdom distinguished for 
conquest, but that, though under his suc- 
cessors, it held a pre-eminence or head- i 
ship among the nations, yet that its vie- i 
tories were extended no farther. The ' 
successors of Nebuchadnezzar were com- ^ 
paratively weak and indolent prineesr— ; 
as if the wings of the monster had been 
plucked, {d) The vising up of the lion 
on the feet, and standing on the feet as a 
man, would denote, irot inappropriately, : 
the change of the kingdom under the suc- 
cessors of Nebuchadnezzar. See above in 
the explanation of the symbol, (c) The 
giving of a man’s heart to it would not 
he inapplicable to the change produced in 
the empire after the time of Nebuchad- , 
nezzar, and under a siiecession of com- i 
paratively weak and inefiieient princes, i 
Instead of the heart of the lion — of being ' 
* lion-hearted’ — it had the heart of a man ; j 


lip itself on one side, and it had 

^c. 2. 39. ^ or, 0716 dominim. 


that is, the character of w'ildness and 
fierceness denoted by an untamed beast 
was succeeded by that which would be 
better represented by a human being- It 
is not the character of the lion changed 
to that of the bear, or the panther, or the 
leopard ; nor is it man considered as a 
warrior or conqueror, but man as ho is 
distinguished from the v/ild and ferocious 
beast of the desert. The change in the 
character of the empire, until it ceased 
under the feeble reign of Belshazzar, 
would be well denoted by this symbol. 

5. And hchold another heaet, a aeeond, 
like to a bear. That is, after the lion had 
appeared, and he had watched it until it 
had undergone these surj)rising transfor- 
mations, There are several circum- 
stances, also, in regard to this symbol, 
all of which, it is to be supposed vtere 
significant, and all of which demand ex- 
plication before it is attempted to apply 
them. In regard to this symbol, also, it 
may aid in the explanation to have a cut 
that shall represent it. 



(a) The animal seen : — the hear. For 
a full description of the bear, see Bochart, 
Hieroz. Lib. iii. c. ix. The animal is 
well-known, and has properties quite dis- 
tinct from the Hon and other animals. 
There was doubtless some reason why 
this symbol was employed to denote a 
particular kingdom, and there was some- 
thing in the kingdom that corresponded 
with these peculiar properties, as there 
was in the case of the lion. The 
bear might, in some respects, have 
been a proper representative of Baby- 
lon, but it would not in all nor in the 
main respects. According to Bochart 
(Hieroz. vol. i. p. SI 2), the hear is dis- 
tinguished mainly for two things, eim- 
ning and ferocity. Aristotle says that 
the bear is greedy as well as silly and 
foolhardy. {Wemyss, key to the symbolic 
language of Scripture.) The nm77c in 
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DANIEL, v'.;.; p.a;m 

three ribs in the mouth of it be- [thus unto it, Arise, devour much 
tween the teeth of it : .and they said flesh. 


Hebrew is taken from his grumbling or 
growling. Comp. Isa. lix. 11 : 

“ We roar all like hears. 

Comp. Horace, Epod, 16, 51. 

Nec Vesportinus circumgeniit Ursus ovile. 
Virgil mentions their ferocity : 

Atque in prsesepibus ursi 
Ssevire. JSn. tU. 17. 

The bear is noted as especially fierce 
when hungry, or when robbed of its ! 
whelps. Jerome (on Hos. iii. 13,) re- 
marks, is said by those who have 
studied the nature of wild beasts, that 
none among them is more ferocious than 
the bear when deprived of its young, 
or when hungry,^ Comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 8 ; 
Prov. xvii. 12 ,• Hos. xiii. 8, The cha- 
racteristics of the kingdom, therefore, 
that would he denoted by the bear, would 
be ferocity, roughness, fierceness in war — 
especially when provoked,* a spirit less 
manly and noble than that denoted by 
the lion j severe in its treatment of ene- 
mies, with a mixture of fierce and sav- 
age cunning. 

(6) Its rising up on one of its sides : — 
and it raised up itself on one side. The 
Chaldee word here used — — occurs 
nowhere else. It means side (Oesenius), 
and would be applied here to the side of 
an animal — as if he lifted up one side 
before the other when he rose. The 
Latin Vulgate renders it, in parte stetit. 
The Crreek (Walton), di ncpos h icn-a^n — • 
^ it stood on one part;' or, as Thompson 
renders it, ^he stood half erect.' The 
Codex Ghisi. — ini rSv nXevpov iard^rj 
' it stood upon one side.' Maurer renders 
this, ^on one of its forefeet it was re- 
cumbent, and stood on the other,' and 
says that this is the figure exhibited on 
one of the stones found in Babylon, an 
engraving of which may be seen in Hun- 
ter, Beligion d. Babyl. p. 112, The ani- 
mal referred to hero, as found in Babylon, 
says Lengerke, ‘lies kneeling on the 
right forefoot, and is in - the act of rising 
on the left foot.^ Bertholdt and Haver- 
nick understand this as meaning that the 
animal stood on the hiudteet, with the 
forepart raised, as the bear is said to do; 
but probably the true position is that re- 
ferred to by Maurer and Lengerke, that 


the animal was in the act of raising itself 
up from a recumbent posture, and rested 
on one of its forefeet while the other was 
reached out, and the body on that side 
was partially raised. This position would 
naturally denote a kingdom that had been 
quiet and at rest, hut that was now rous- 
ing itself deliberately for some purpose, 
as of conquest or war—as the bear that 
had been couching down would rise when 
hungry, or when going forth for prey. 

(c) The ribs in its mouth : — and it had 
three ribs in the moxitli of it between the 
teeth of it. Bertholdt understands this 
of fangs or tusks — or fangs crooked or 
bent like ribs, p. 451. But the proper 
meaning of the Chaldee is the same 
as the Hebrew — arih. (Gesenius.) 
The Latin Vulgate is tres ordines — three 
rows; the Syriac and the Greek, three 
ribs. This would be sufSciently charac- 
teristic of a bear, and the attitude of the 
animal here seems to be, that it had killed 
some other animal, and had, in devour- 
ing it, torn out three ribs from its side, 
and now held them in its mouth. It was 
slowly rising from a recumbent posture 
with these ribs in its mouth, and about 
to receive a command to go forth and 
devour much flesh. The number threcy 
in this place, Lengerke supposes to be 
a round number, without any special sig- 
nificancy ; others suppose that it denotes 
the number of nations or kingdoms which 
the people here represented by the bear 
had overcome. Perhaps this latter would 
be the more obvious idea as suggested 
by the symbol, but it is not necessary in 
order to a proper understanding of a sym- 
bol to press .such a point too closely. 
The natural idea which w’ould be sug- 
gested by this part of the symbol woifld 
be that of a kingdom or people of a fierce 
and rough character having already sub- 
dued others, and then, after reposing, 
rising up with the trophies of its former 
conquests to go forth to new vieiories, or 
to overcome others. The symbol would 
he. a very striking one to represent a 
conquering nation in such a piisture. 

{d) The command given to this beast : — 
and they said thus unto it, Arixe, devour 
7miehjiesh. That is, it was said to it; or 
some one having auliiority said it. A 
voice was heard commanding it to go 
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forth and devour, 'This commaiid is 
wholly in accordance with the nature of 
the bear. The bear is called by Aristotle 
(xapKO^paycov — ■jicHli-eater, and rraficpayov 

— a beast devour inr/ (Hist. Hat. 

viii. 5). and no better deseription could 
be given of it. As a symbol, this would 
properly be applicable to a nation, about 
receiving, as it were, a command from 
God to go forth to wider conquests than 
it had already made; to arouse itself 
from its repose and to achieve new 
triumphs. 

The application of this symbol was not 
explained by the angel to Daniel : but if 
the former appertained to Babylon, there 
can be little difficulty in understanding 
to what this is to be applied. It is evi- 
dently to that which succeeded the Baby- 
lonian — the Medo- Persian, the kingdom 
imled successively by Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Smerdis, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and 
Darius Nothus, until it wms overthrown 
by Alexander the Great The only en- 
quiry now is, as to the pertinency of the 
symbol here employed to represent this 
kingdom. 

(a) The’ symbol of the ' bear. As 
already seen, the bear would denote any 
fierce, rough, overbearing, and arbitrary j 
kingdom, and it is clear that while it 
mighthuve applicability to any such king- 
dom, it wonlcl better represent that of 
Medo-Persia than the lion would — for 
while, in some respects, either symbol 
would be applicable to either nation, the 
Medo-Persian did not stand so decidedly 
at the bead of nations as the Babylonian. 
As to its character, however, the bear was 
not an inappropriate symbol.,. Taking 
the whole nation together, it was fierce 
and rough; and unpolished, little disposed 
to friendliness with the nations, and dis- 
satisfied while any around it had peace 
or prosperity. In the image seen in | 
ch, ii., this kingdom, denoted by the breast j 
and arms of silver (vor. 32), is described; 
in the explanation (ver. 39) as * inferior 
to thee;’ that is, to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Dor a sufficiently full account of this 
kingdom — of the mad projects of Cam- 
byses, and his savage rage against the 
Ethiopians — well represented by the fero- 
city of the bear; of the ill-starred expe- 
dition to Greece under Xerxes — an expe- i 
dition in its fierceness and folly well ; 
represented by the bear, and of the de- j 
generacy of the national character after j 
Xerxes — well represented by the bear! 
25 


as compared with the lion, see Notes 
on ch. ii. 39. No one acquainted with, 
the history of that nation can doubt the 
propriety and applicability of the emblem. 

(5) ■ The rising up on«its side — or from 
a recumbent posture, as if it had been in 
a state of repose, and was now arousing 
itself for action. Different interpreta- 
tions have been adopted of this emblem 
as applicable to the Medo-Persians. The 
ancient Hebrew interpreters, as Jerome 
remarks, explain it as meaning that that 
kingdom was ‘ on one side^ in the sense 
of separateji that is, that this kingdom 
kept itself aloof from Judea, or did not 
indict injury on it. Thus also Grotius ex- 
plains it as meaning* that it did not injure 
Judea — Judem nihil nociiit. Ephrene, 
the Syrian, and Theodorit, explain it as 
meaning that the empire of the Medo- 
Persians was situated on the $ide of 
Judea, or held itself within its proper 
bounds, in the sense that it never ex- 
tended its dominion like Babylon over 
the whole earth. Rosenmuller explains 
it as meaning that in relation to the 
kingdom represented by the lion, it was 
at its Hide, both occupying the regions of 
the East, J. D. Miehmlis understands 
it as denoting that, as the boar was rais- 
ing itself up, one part being more raised 
than the other, the Medo-Persian empire 
was composed of two kingdoms, one of 
which was more exalted or advanced 
than the other. Comp. Lengerke. The 
true meaning, however, is that, as seen 
by Daniel, the nation that had been in a 
state of repose was now preparing itself 
for new conquests — a state descriptive in 
every way quite applicable to the condition 
of the Medo-Persian empire, after the 
conquests by Cyrus, as he overran the 
kingdom of Lydia, &e., then reposing, 
and noio about arousing to the conquest 
and subjugation of Babylon. The pre- 
cise time, therefore, indicated would be 
about B. C. 544 (Oalmet), when having 
overcome the Medes, and having secured 
the conquest of Lydia, and the dethrone- 
ment of Croesus, he is meditating the 
destruction of Babylon. This interval 
of repose lasted about a year, and it is 
this time that the united empire is seen, 
under the image of the bear rising on its 
side, arousing itself to go forth to new 
conquests. 

(c) The ribs in the mouth of the beast. 
This, as above remarked, would properly 
refer to some previous conquest — as a 
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6 After this I beheld, and lo an-i 

bear appearing in that manner wmild in- 
dicate that some other animal had heen 
overcome and slain hy him, and torn in 
pieces. The emblem would be fulfilled 
if the power here symbolized had been 
successful in former wars, and had rent 
kingdoms or people asunder. That this 
description would apply to the Medo- 
Persian power before its attack on Baby- 
loDj or before extending its dominion 
over Babylon, and its establishment m 
the Medo-Persian kingdom, no one can 
doubt. Comp, the Notes on cb. ii» 39^ 
It has been commonly supposed that 
Cyrus succeeded to the throne of Media 
without war. But this is far from being 
the ease — though so represented in what 
may be regarded as the romance of the 
Cyropaedia. In the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon, however, the fact of his having 
subdued Media by arras, is distinctly 
admitted, iii. 4, 7, 12. Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Isocrates, and Strabo, all agree also in the 
fact that it was so. The Upper Tigris 
was the seat of one campaign, where the 
cities of Larissa and Mespila were taken 
by Cyrus. Prom Strabo we learn that 
the decisive battle was fought on the spot 
where Cyrus afterwards built Pasar- 
gardte, in Persia, for bis capital. See 
Kitto, Cyclo. iirt Cyrus. In addition to 
this, we are to remember the well-known 
conquests of Gyrus, in Lydia and else- 
where, and the propi-icty of the emblem 
will be apparent. It maj'' not he certain 
that the numher three is significant in 
the emblem, but it is possible that there 
may have been reference to the three 
kingdoms of Persia, Media, and Lydia, 
that were actually under the dominion 
of Cyrus when the aggressive movement 
was made on Babylon. 

(ff) The eoniraaiid to 'arise and devour 
much flesh/ No one can fail to see the 
appropriateness of this, considered as 
addressed to the Medo-Persian power — ■ 
that power which subdued Babylon ; 
which brought under its dominion a con- ! 
siderable part of the world, and which, 
under Darius and Xerxes, poured its mil- ■ 
lions on Greece. The emblem here used : 
is, therefore, one of the most striking and; 
appropriate that could be employed, and i 
it ciimiot be doubted that it had reference : 
to this kingdom, and that, in all the par- ; 
ticulars, there was a clear fiillillment. j 
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I other, like a leopard, -wHch had 

i 6. After iltis / heJieldf and h another, 

' Wee a leopard. That is, as before, after 
: the hoar had appeared — in indicating that 
i this ^Yas to he a succeeding kingdom or 
, power. The beast which now appeared 
i was a monster, and, as in the farmer 
I cases, so in regard to this, there are 
several circumstances which demand ex- 
I pianation in order to understand the 
j symbol. It may assist us, perhaps, in 
I forming a correct idea of the symbol here 
! introduced to have before us a represen- 
j tation of the animal as it appeared to 
I Daniel. The following cut will furnish a 
i sufficiently correct representation. 



(a) The animal itself ; — a leopard. The 
word here used — — or in Heb. — 
denotes a panther or leopard, so called 
from his spots. This is a well known beast 
of prey, distinguished for blood-thirsti- 
I ness and cruelty, and these cliaracterls- 
; ties are especially applicable to the female 
! panther. The animal is referro<I to in the 
; Scriptures as emblematic of the following 
i things, eras having the following charac- 
I teristics : (1) As next in dignity to the 
I lion — of the same general nature. Com|>. 

I Bochart, Hieroz. P. I. Lib. iii. c. vii. 
j Thus the lion and the panther, or leopard, 

' are often united in the Scriptures. Comp. 
Jer. V. 6, Hos. xiii. '7. See also in the 
Apocrypha, Eeclesias. xxviii. 23. So also 
they are united in Homer, II. /b 

*'Owrc oili* sapMXtoi TOffiFov psi-iig,ov7E kioirosm 

'Neither had the leopard nor the lion 
such strength.* (2) As distinguished 
enmity, or a fie r<*e nature, as eojstrastcel 
with the gentle and tatue aninads. Da. 
xL6, ‘‘ And the leopard shall lie dovn 
with the kid.''* In Jer. fi, it is ecun- 
pared with the lion and rhe wolf; “A 
lion out of the forest shall ^lay thorn, and 
a wolf of the evening simli sfniil them, a 
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sapon the hack of it four wings of a 

ac. S, 8, 22. 

loopiird shall ’n^ateli over their cities.” 
Cuinp. llos. xiiL 7. (3) As distiiiguished 
for swiftness or ficetness. Ilahak. i. -8 : 

Their horses are swifter than the leop- 
ards.” Comp, also the quotations from 
the classics in Bocliart as ahove, p. 
788. liis Heetness is often referred to; 
the celerity of his sj^r'inr/ or houml espe- 
cially. by the Greek and Eoman WTiters. 
(4.) As insidious, or as lying in wait and 
s])ringing xtiiexpectedly upon the unwary 
traveller. Comp. Hos. xiii. 7 : a 

leopard In'- the way will I observe them 
that is, I will u'-atcli — — them. So 
Pliny sa^’s of leopards : Insidmit pardi 
'Condeasa arbor im, occultatique earum ra- 
snis in j>n’ayercef?ifm clesiUunL (o) They 
are characterized by their spots. In the 
general nature of the animal there is a 
strong resemblance to the lion. Thus, 
an Arabic writer quoted by Bochart, de- 
Jlms the leopard to be ^an animal resem- 
bling the lion, except that it is smaller, 
a.iul has a skin marked hy black spots.' 
The proper idea in this representation, 
xvhen used as a symbol, would be of a nation 
or kingdom that would have more noble- 
ness than the one represented b,y the bear, 
but a less decisive headship over others 
than that represented by the lion ; a na- 
tion that was addicted to eonquesh or 
that preyed upon others ; a nation rapid 
in its movements, and springing upon 
others unawares, and in its spots 

<lenoTmg a nation or people made up, not 
•of homogeneous elements, hut of various 
different people- See below in the appli- 
cation of this. 

(7;) The four wings ; — icMch had vpon 
the hack of it four wings of a fowL The 
first beast was seen with the wings of an 
eagle, but without an3’' specified number; 
ihis appears w’ith wings, l>ut without spe- 
cifying any particular hind of wings, 
thougii the nuraher is mentioned. In both 
of them celerity of movement is undouht- 
redl}’ intended — ceharity beyond -what 
would be proi?erly denoted by the animal 
itself — the lion or the leopard. If there 
is a difference in the design of the repre- 
sentation, as there would seem to be by 
'mentioning the hind of wings in the one 
case, and the number in the other, it is 
prnbahio that tiie former would denote a 
more bold and extended fiight; the latter. 


fowl; the beast had also four ^ heads:; 
and dominion was given to it. 


a flight metre rapid, denoted by the .four 
wings. We should look for the fulfil- 
ment of the former m a nation that ex- 
tended its conquests over a broader space ; 
in the latter, to a nation that moved with 
more celerity. But there is some dan- 
ger of pressing these similitudes too far. 
Kothing is said in the passage about the 
arrangement of the wings, except that 
they were on the hack of the animal. It 
is to be supposed that there were tw'o on 
each side. 

(c) The four heads : — the beast had also 
four heads. This representation must 
have been designed to signify either that 
the one power or kingdom denoted by 
the leopard was composed of foitr sepa- 
rate powers or nations now united in one ; 
or that there were four successive kings 
or djmasties that made up its history; 
or that the power or kingdom actually ap- 
peared, as seen in its prevailing character- 
istic, as a distinct dominion, as havingfour 
heads, or as being divided into so many 
separate sovereignties. It seems to me 
that either one of these would be a pro- 
per and natural fulfilment of the design 
of the image, though the second sug- 
gested would be less proper than either 
of the others, as the heads appeared on 
the animal not in succession — as the lit- 
tle horn sprung up in the midst of the 
other ten, as represented in the fourth 
beast — but existed simultaneously. The 
general idea would be, that in some xvny 
the one particular sovereignty had four 
sources of power blended into one, or 
actually exerted the same kind of do- 
minion, and constituted, in fact, the one 
kingdom as distinguished from the others. 

(d) The dominion given to it : — and 
dominion was given to it. That is, it was 
appointed to rule where the former had 
ruled, and until it should be succeeded 
by another — the beast with the ten 
horns. 

In regard to the application of this, 
though the angel did not explain it to 
Daniel, except in genei'al that a kingflom 
was rcpre.sented by it (ver. 17), it would 
seem that there could be little difficulty, 
though there has been some variety in the 
views entertained. Maurer, Lengerke, 
and some others, refer it to the Modo- 
Persian empire — supposing that the se- 
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€oiid symTbol referred to tlie kingdom of 
Media. But tlio objections to this a, re so 
obvious, and so numerous, that it seems 
to me the opinion eanaot bo entertained ; 
for (1) tlie kingdom of Media did not, in 
any proper sense, succeed that of Baby- 
lon ; (2) tb(^ representation of the bear 
with three ribs has no proper applica- 
bility to Media ; (3) the whole descrip- 
tion, as wo have seen above, of the 
second beast, accords entirely with the 
history of the Medo-Bersian empire. If 
this be so, then we naturally look for the 
fulfilment of this symbol — the third head 
— in the kingdom or dynasty that fol- 
lowed directly that of Medo-Bersia: — the ^ 
Macedonian dimasty or kingdom founded | 
by Alexander the Grreat, extending over 1 
the same countries before occupied by! 
Babylon and the Medo-Persian empire, 
■and continuing till it was swallowed up 
in the conquests of Borne, We shall find 
that all the circumstances agree with this 
supposition : 

(a) The animal — ^tho leopard. The 
eomparativo nobleness of the animal ,* a , 
beast of prey ; the celerity of its move- 1 
ments ; the spring or bound with which 
it leaps upon its prey, all agree well with j 
the kingdom of which Alexander was 
the founder. Indeed there was no- other 
kingdom among the ancients to which 


with the conquests of IfTebuehadnezzar, 
and the other with those of Alexander, 
(e) The four heads united to one body. 
It is well known that w’-hen Alexander 
dledr his empire was left to four of liis 
generals, and that they came to be at the 
head of as many distinct dominions, yet 
all springing from the same source, and 
aB, in fact, but the Macedonian empire. 
This factw'ould not be so well represented 
by four distinct and separate animals as 
by one animal with four heads : that is, 
as the head represents authority or do- 
minion, one empire in fiiet now ruling bj 
four distinct authorities.^' The one empire 
considered as 3faeedommi continued its- 
sway till it was swallowed up by the Ho- 
mans; that is, the Macedonian power of 
dominion as distinet from that of Baby- 
lon or Medo-Persia; as having eharac- 
terlstics unlike these f as introducing as 
new order of things, continued, though 
that power was broken up and exercised 
under distinct manifestations of sove- 
reignty. The fact was, that, at the death 
■ ©f Alexander, to whom the founding of 
this empire was owing, ‘^Philip Aridmus,. 
brother of Alexander, and his iniant sod 
by Boxana, were appointed by the gen- 
erals of the army to succeed, and Perdic- 
cas was made regent. The empire was- 
divided into thirty-three governments,, 


it could be better applied ; and it will be 
admitted that, on the supposition that it 
was the design of Daniel to choose a sym- 
bol that would represent the Macedonian 
empire, he could not have selected one 
that was better adapted to it than the 
leopard. All the characteristics of the 
animal that have been noticed— (I) as 
next in dignity to the lion ; (2) as distin- 
guished for a fierce nature; (3) as charac- 
terized by fleetness; (4) as known for 
lying in wait, and springing suddenly 
upon its prey; and (5) in the point to be no- 
ticed soon — their spots — all agree with 
the characteristics of Alexander, and his j 
movements among the nations, and with 
the kingdom that was founded by him in 
the East, (&) The four wings. These 
represent well the rapidity of the coa- 
quests of Alexander, for no more rapid 
eon quests were ever made than were his 
in the East. It was noticed that the 
leopard had /oar wings, as contfasted| 
with the first beast, in reference to which 
the number is not mentioned;- the one de- 
noting a broader flight, and the other a 
more rapid one; and the one agrees well 


! distributed among as many 'general offi- 
I cers. Hence arose a series of bloody, 
desolating wars, and a period of corifu- 
sieai, anarchy and crime ensued, that ia 
almost without a parallel in the history 
©f the world. After the battle of Ipsus, 301 
B. G., in which Antigonus was defeated, 
the empire was divided into four king- 
doms— Thrace and Bythinia under Dysi- 
naachus ; Syria and the East under Seleu- 
cus; Egypt under Ptolemy Soter, and' 
Macedonia iinder Gassandar,” Lyman, 
Hist. Ghart, It was these four powers, 
thus springing out ©f the one empire 
founded by Alexander, that was clearly 
represented by the four heads, (d) The- 
dominion given to it. Ko oao can doubt 
I that a dominion was given to Alexander 
I and the Macedonian dynasty, which would 
: fully correspond with this. In fact the 
dominion of the world w-as practiealijr 
conceded to that kingdom, (s) There is- 
only one other circam'itaricc to be noticed, 
though perhaps we are not to seek an ex- 
act aeeompUshment for that in any spe- 
cific events. It is the fact that the leop- 
ard is marked by sjoots — a oircumstauca- 
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7 After this I saw in the night 
Tisionsj and behold a fourth a beast, 


which, many hare supposed had a fulfil- 
ment in the fact that numerous natioas, 
not homogeneous, were found in the em- 
pire of Alexander. So Bochart, Hieroz, 
R L Lib. iii* c* rii. p, t89, says: ‘The 
spots of the leopard refer to the different 
customs of the nations over which he 
ruled, Among these, besides the Mace- 
donians, 0reeks, Thracians, and Illyrians, 
In Europe, there were in Africa the Ly- 
bians, Egyptians, and Troglodites j in 
Asia almost all the nations to the O-anges.'’ 
But, without insisting on this, no one can 
compare the otlitr particulars which were 
clearly designed to be symbolical, with* 
out pereeiring that they had a full ac- 
complishment in the Macedonian em* 
pire. 

7, 8. After this I smD in the night -vt- 
eions* The other bea,sts were seen also 
In a dream (ver. 1), and this probably in 
the same night, though as a subsequent 
part of the d^ream, for the whole vision 
evidently passed before the prophet in a 
single dream. The succession, or the 
fact that he saw one after the other, in- 
dicates a succession in the kingdoms. 
They were not to be at the same time 
upon the earth, but one was to arise after 
another in the order here indicated, 
though they -were in some respects to 
occupy the same territory* The singular 
character of the beast that now appears,* 
the number of the horns; the springing 



The particulars of this symbol are more 
numerous, more striking, and moi-e im- 
portant than in either of the previous 
ones. These particulars are the follow- 
ing, vs* . 7— .11*, , 


EE Tit. 207 

dreadful and terrible, and strong 

ac. 2. 40. ver. 19, 23. 


up of a new horn ; the might and terror 
of the beast, and the long duration 
of its dominion upon the earth, at- 
tracted and fixed the attention of Dan- 
iel, led him into a more minute explana- 
tion of the appeai'anee of the animal, and 
induced him particularly to ask an ex- 
planation of the angel of the meaning of 
this part of the vision, ver. 19. And 
hekold u fourth heast. This beast had 
peculiar characteristics, all of which w^ere 
regarded as symbolical, and all of which 
demand explanation in order that we 
may have a just view of the nature and 
design of the symbol. As in the eases 
of the other beasts, so in this we inay 
be assisted in the explanation, by hav- 
ing before us a cut representing in 
general its appearance. It is indeed in 
gome degree imaginary, for wo arc not 
told as to the exact appearance of the 
beast — whether it was a lion or some other 
form, but it is sufficiently accurate to 
furnish the main idea in the vision. The 
first out represents the animal as he first 
appeared with the ten horns: the second 
as he may have appeared with another 
hoVn springing up in the midst of them. 

As in reference to the throe former 
beasts, also, so in regard to this, it will 
be proper to explain first the signi- 
ficance of the dilFerent parts of the 
symbol, and then in the exposition (vs. 
19, «egf.) to inquire into the apjfiication* 



(n) The animal itself, (ver. 7 ): — a 
fonrik heastf dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly. The form or nature 
of the beast is not given as in the pre- 
ceding cases — the lion, the bear, and the 
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exceedingly; and it Lad great iron the feet of it: and it diYerse 

teeth: it devoured and brake in from ail the beasts that before 

pieces, and stamped the residue with it; and it had ten horns, 

ae. 2.41,42. 

leopard— but it is left for the imagination godly;” Ivii. 4, whose teeth are speam 
to fillup. It was a beast more temlic and arrows;” 6, '^break their teeth 
in its appearance than either of the others, in their mouth ; break out the great teeth 
and was evidently a monster such as of the young lions.” 
could not he designated by a single name. (e) The stamping with the feet (ver. 
Idle terms which are Used here in de- devoured and brake in jneces, and 

scribing the beast— c?rea.(|/hZ, eaj- stamped the resklue with the feet of iL 

eeediwfhj stronrf^ are nearly synonymous, That is, like a fierce monster, whatever 
and aro'heaped together in order to give it could not devour it stamped dowm and 
an impressive view of the terror inspired crushed in the earth. This indicates a 
by the beast. There can be no doubt as disposition or imrpose to destroy, /or 
to the general meanmy of this, for it is the mke of destroy inei, no oihot 

explained (ver, 2S,) as denoting a king- purpose could be .gained. It denotes 
dom that ‘ should devour the whole rage, wrath, a determination to crush all 
earth, and tread it down, and break it in in its way, to have nniversal dominion ; 
pieces.^ As a symbol, it would denote and would be applicable to a nation that 
some power much more fearful and much subdued and crushed others for the mere 
more to be dreaded ; having a wider sake of doing '/t, or because it was im« 
dominion; and more stern, more oppres- willing that any other should exist and 
sive in its character, more severe in its enjoy liberty — even where itself could 
exactions, and more entirely destroying not hope for any advantage, 
the liberty of others; advancing more (d) The fact that it was different from 
by power and terror, and less by art and all that went before it (vor. 7) : — and it 
cunning, than either. This character- wms diverse from ail the beasts that w'ere 
istic is manifest throughout the symbol, before it. The prophet does not specify, 
(i>) The teeth (ver. 7): — andithadgrtat particularly, in what respects it was dif- 
I iron teeth. Not only teeth or tusks, 'such ferent, for he does not attempt to give 

as other animals may have, but teeth its appearance. It was not a lion, a 
made of iron. This is ehai'aeteristic of a bear, or a leopard, but he does not say 
monster, and shows that there was to he precisely wdiat it was. Probably it was 
something very pccixliar in the dominion such a monster that there were no ani- 
that was here symboliaed. The teeth are mats with which it could be compared, 
of use to eat or devour ; and the symbol He states some circumstances, however, 
here is that of devouring or rending— in which it was different — as in regard to 
as a fierce monster with such teeth might the' ten horns, the little horn, the iron 
bo supposed to rend or devour all that teeth, 4c., but still the imagination is 
was heifore it. 2’^ too would denote a left to fill up the picture in generaL 
nation exceedingly fierce ; a nation of The meaning of this must be, that the 
savage ferocity ; a nation that would be fourth kingdom, represented by this^beast, 
signally formidable to all others. Por would be materially different from those 
illustration, comp, Jer. xv. 12; Micah which preceded it, and we must look for 
iv. 13. As explained in ver. 23, it is said the fulfilment in some features that 
that the kingdom denoted by this would would characterize it by which it -would 
* the whole .earth.^ Teeth' — great be unlike the others. There must be 

teeth, are often used as the symbols of something marked in the dlfierence— 
cruelty, or of a devouring enemy. Thiis something that would be more than the 
in Prov. XXX. 14-, There is a generation common difference between nations, 
whose teeth are as swords, and their jaw (e) The ten horns (ver. 7) :—and it had 
teeth are as knives, to devour the poor fen horns. That is, the prophet saw on 
from off the earth, and the needy feom it ten horns as characterizing the beast, 
among men.” So David uses the word The horn is a symbol of 3 >ower, and is 
to denote the cruelty of tyrants : Ps. iii. 7. frequently so used as fin cmMem or syni- 
^^Thou hast broken the teeth of the un« l hoi in Daniel (vii. 7*, 8, 20, 24, viii. 3—9, 
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8 I considered tlie liorns. and, 
beholdj there came \ip among them 


another little a horn, before whom 

R ver. 20, 21, 24. 


20 — 22), and Kevelatlon v. % xiii. 1, 11, 
xvii. 3, 22, IG. It is used as a symbol 
because the great strength of horned 
raiimals is found there. Thus in Amos 
vi. 13, it is said, 

Ye that rejoice in a thing of nought, 

That say. Have we not taken dominion toonr- 
selves by our own strength. Heb. horns. 

So in Deut. sxxiii. 17. 

His beuaty shall be that of a young bull, 

And his horns shall he the horns of a rhinoceros, 

IVith these he shall push the people to the ex- 
tremities of the land, 

Such are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 

Such the thousands of Manasseh. Jfeniyss. 

So in 1 Kings sxii. 11, we find horns 
used in a symbolical action on the .part 
of the false prophet Zedekiah. “ He 
made him horns of iron, and said, Thusi 
saith Jehovah, With these thou shalt push j 
the Syrians, until thon have consumed j ^ 

them."' In Zeefe. i IS, the four horns l ■ among’ , the others;-~|n*>;3’*|i— starting 
that are seen by the prophet are said to ! from the same source, and appertaining 


the same general characteristic would 
remain, thei-e would spring up ten kings, 
or dynasties, or kingdoms, in which the 
power would be concentrated. 

(/) The springing up of the little 
born (ver. 8) :■— / considered the Jioi'us, 
and, behold, there came up among them 
another little horn. There are several 
points to be noticed in regard to this: 
(1) The fiiet that he ^considered tho 
horns f that is, be looked on them until 
another sprang, up among them. This 
implies that when he first saw the mon- 
ster, it had no such horn, and that tho 
horn spiking up a considerable time after 
he first saw it-— intimating that it \vould 
ocear perhaps far on in the history of tho 
kingdom that was symbolized. It is 
implied that it was not an event which 
occur. (2) It sprang up 


to the same animal, and, therefore, a de- 
velopment or putting forth of the same 
power. The language here used does not 
dqi^ignate, with any degree of certainty^ 
doubt as to the meaning of the symbol! the precise place which it occupied, but 
here, for it is explained in a subsequent ' it would seem that the others stood close 
part of the chapter (ver. 26), ‘ the ten : together, and that this sprang out of the 


be the four great powers which bad scat- 
tered and wasted the Jews. Comp. We- 
myh3S on the symbolical language of 
•Scripture, Art. •hmms. There can be no 


horns are tho ten kings that shall arise.’ 
It would seem,f also, from that explana- 
tion, that they were to be ten kings that 
would ^ arise’ or spring out of that king- 
dom at some period of its history. “ And 
the tea horns, out of this kingdom, are 
ten kings that shall arise j” that is, not 
tlvit the kingdom itself would spring out 
s)f ten others that would be amalgamated 


centre, or from the verg midst of them, 
implying that the new dominion sym- 
bolized nrould not be n foreign, dominions, 
but one that would spring out of the 
kingdom itself, or that would seem to 
grow up in tlie kingdom. (3) It was a 
little born j that is, it was small at first, 
though subsequently it grew so as to ])e 
emblematic of great power. This would 


or consolidated into one, but that out of j denote that the power symbolized would 


that one kingdom there would spring up 
ten that would excr^se dominion, or i-n 
which the power oFthe one kingdom 
would bo ultimately lodged. Though Dan- 
iel appears to have seen these horns as ap- 


be small at first— springing up gradually. 
The ’‘fulfilment of this W'ould be found, 
neither in conquest, nor in revolution, 
nor in a change of dynasty, nor in a sud- 
den change of a constitution, but in soin<?i 


pertaining to the beast when he first saw : power that had an obscure origin, and 
him, yet the subsequent explanation is, : that was feeble and small at the bogin- 
thnt these horns were emblems of the ning, yet gradualljMneroasing, till, by its 
mauner in which the pow^er of that one , own growth, it put aside a portion of the 
kingdom w^ould be finally exerted,* or power, before exercised, and oc<^,upie<:l its 
that ten kings or dynasties would spring place. We should naturally look for the 
■out of it. We are, then, naturally to ' fulfilment of this in the increase of some 
look for the fulfilment of this in some one power within the state that had an humble 
^great kingdom of huge power that would ; origin, and that slowly devek^ped itself 
Vrush the nations, and from which, while ; until it absorbed a considcrabic portion 
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there were three of the first horBs ] 
|)lucked up hy the roots: and he* 
hold, in this horn were eyes like the 
a‘Re;9.7, 


of the aHtherity that essentially resided 
in the kingdom represented by the mon- 
ster. (4) In the growth of that ^horn/ 
three of the others were plucked up by 
the roots. The proper meaning of the 
Word used to express this — — 
is, that they were mooted ont-^as a tree is 
overturned by the roots, or the roots are 
turned out from the earth. The process 
by which this was done seems to have 
been by groioth. The gradual increase 
of the horn so crowded on the others 
that a portion of them was forced out,- 
and fell. What is fairly indicated by this 
was not any act of violence, or any sud- 
den convulsion or revolution, biit »ueh a 
gradual growth of power that a portion 
of the original power was removed,- and 
this new power occupied its place. There 
was no revolution, properly so called; 
no change of the w’hole dynasty, for 
a large portion of the horns remained, 
but the gradual rise of a new power that 
Would wield a portion of that formerly 
wielded by others, and that would now 
wield the power in its place. The niiii- 
ber three would either indicate that three 
parts out of the ten were absorbed in this 
Way, or that a considerable, tboUgh an 
indefinite portion, was thus absorbed. 
(5) The eyes : — and hehold, in tJtis horn 
were eyes like the eyes of a- mtm. Eyes 
denote intelligence, as we see objects by 
their aid. The rims of the wheels in 
EzekiePs- vision were full of eyes (Ezek. 
k 18), as symbolic of intelligence. This 
would denote that the power here re- 
ferred to, would be remarlcably sagacious. 
We should naturally look for the fulfil- 
ment of this in a power that laid its plans 
wisely and intelligently ; that had large 
and clear views of policy ; that was 
shrewd and far-seeing in its counsels 
and purposes; that was skilled in diplo- 
macy, or that Tvas eminent for statesman- 
like plans. This part of the symbol, if 
it stood alone, would find its fulfilment 
in wise and shrewd administration ; 
as it stands here, surrounded by others, 
it would seem that this, as contrasted 
with them, was characteristically shrewd 
and far-seeing in its policy. Leiigerke, 
following Jerome, supposes that this 


eyes of * man, and a month b speak* 
ing great thiHga.- 
9 f J beheld till the' thrones were- 

b Be.. 13. 5. 

means that the object referred to would 
be a man, ^‘as the eyes of men are keener 
I and sharper than those of other animals.-^* 
i But the more correct interpretation is that 
I above referred to-»“that it denotes intelli-- 
gence, shrewdness, sagacity. (6) The 
mouth a mouth speaking great' 

thhigs. A mouth indicating pride and 
arrogance. This is explained in ver. 25/ 
as meaning that he to whom it refers 
j would ‘speak great words againstther 
I Most High;’ that is, would be guilty of 
i blasphemy. There would bo such arro-'’ 

I ganee, and saeh claims set up, and such- 
i a spirit evinced, that it would be in fact 
I a speaking against God. W^'e naturally' 
look for the fulfilment of this to some 
i haughty and blasplieming power; some’ 
power that would really blaspheme reii-^ 

! gion, and that would be opposed to itO' 

: progress and prosperity in the world.. 

I The Sept, in Cod. €his. adds here, ‘ and 
! shall mxke war against the saints but 
; these worth? are not found in the original 
Chaldee, ^hey accord, howeTer, w’-eil' 

: with the explanation in ver. 25. What 
has been here o^nsidered embraces all 
: that pertains properly tO' this symbol — 

! the symbol- of the fc^rth beast— except 
; the fact stated in ’ll', that the heas!j 
I was slain, and that his 'te^dy was givem 
; to the burning flame. The Inquiry as to* 
jthe fulfilment Will ba approT.»tiate whers 
;We come to consider the explanation 
I given at the request of Daniel, by tho 
i angel,- in vs. I9~- ,25. - 

I. 1 beheM. ‘I continued looking cn- 
these strange sights, and contemplating 
these transformations.’ This implies that’ 
some time elapsed before all these things 
had occurred. He looked on till he saw 
a solemn judgment passed on this fourth 
beast- particularly as if God had come 
forth in his majesty and glory to pro- 
I nounce that judgment, and to bring the- 
j po'W’er and arrogance of the beast to nir 
lend. ^ 2\7i the thrones n'crc cast doiV7i.- 
; The Ghaldse word— — means pro- 
j perly thrones'— seats on which monarehs' 

• sit. So fiir as the wm'd is concerned, it 
■ would apply either to a. throne oceupietl- 
I by an earthly monarch, or to the tin-one- 
1 of God. The use of tkepluml here would ■ 
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cast down, and the Ancient ^ of 
days did sit, whose garment 
a c. 2. ^4 ; 1 Co. 15. 24, 25.- ^ Is. 9. 6 ; Ter. 22. 

j^eem to impiy# at least, that the fefereme 
is not to the throne of God, but to some 
other throne. Mattrer and Lengerfee sup- 
pose that the allusion is to the thrones 
on v,'hich the celestial beings sit in' the 
solemn judgment that was tO; be pro- 
Boiuiced — the throne of God, and the 
thrones or seats of the attending inhahit- 
ants of heaveiv coming with Mm to the 
solemn judgment. liengerke refers for 
illustration to 1 Kings xxii. 1.9 j Isa. Ti. 1/ 
dob i. and lieT. T. 11/12. But the word 
itself might be properly applied to the 
thrones of earthly monarebs as well as to 
the throne of God. The phrase "'were 
east down — in our translation, 
would seem to suppose that there was^ 
some throwing down, or orertarning of 
thrones, at this period, and that the so- 
lemn judgment would follow this, or be 
eonseciuent on this. The Chaldee %Tord-^ 
K)pp — means, as explained by GeseMus, 
to cai'f, to throw, Dan. iii.‘2l,, 24,* vi. 17 j 
to set, to ptaec, c, y. thrones j to 
tribute, Bzra vii. 24. The passage is ren- 
dered by the Latin Vulgate, throni positi 
simt — Ghrones were placed / by the Greek, 
£«S??!T«y- — ^ were placed/ Bo Luther, stuhU 
gesetzt j and so Lengerke, stuhle catfyes- 
iellet — the thrones were placed, or set up. 
The prop/er meaning; therefore, of the 
phrase would seem^ to be-— not, as in our 
translation, that the ‘ thrones would be 
euM doim^-~-as if there was to be an OTer- 
tiirnhig of thrones on the earth to mark 
this particular period of history — but that 
there was, in the vision, a setting up, or 
a placing of thrones for the purpose of ad- 
ministering judgment, <.fcc., on the beast. 
The use of the piin-al is, doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with the language elsewhere em- ; 
ployed, to denote the fact that the great ! 
Judge would be surrounded with others ' 
who would be, as it were, associated in 
administering Justice — either angels or ; 
redeemed spirits. Nothing is more com- ' 
mon in the Scripture than to repre- : 
sent others as thus associated with God 
in pronouncing judgment on men. — ' 
Comp. ]Matt. xix. 28, Luke, xxviii. 30, ; 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 3, 1 Tim, v, 2.1, Rev. ii. 20, ' 
fv. 4. The era, or period, therefore, ■ 
marked here,- would be when a solemn i 
20 


white ^ as siiowy and the hair of hia 
head like the pure v/ooi ; his throne 
« Ps. 45. 8 ; PM 3. 9- ^ lie. 1. 14. 

I ditine yttclgment was to be passed on the 
‘ ‘ beasV or when some events were to 
; take place, as if such a judgment were 
i pronomiced. The events pertaining to 
I the fourth beast were to be the last in tho 
I series preparatory to the reign of thesaints,f 
or the setting up of the kingdom of the 
Messiah,- and therefore it is introduced ii^ 
this naanUer, as if a solemn judgment 
scene were to occur, f .-L/d the Ancient 
\ efdays did sit. Was seated for the purposes 
of judgment. The phrase ‘ Ancient of 
days* — •pp’i'* p'ii;*— is one that denotes aiS 
elderly or old person; meariiBg, he who 
is most ail cicyU as to days, awl is equiva- 
lent to the French lActerncl, or English 
The Eternal. It occurs only in this clmp- 
ter (9, 13, 22), and is a representation of 
one venerable in years, sitting down for 
the purposes of judgment. The appella- 
tion does not of itself denote eternity, but 
' it is: employed, probably, w'ith reference 
: to the fact that Odd is eternal. God m 
often represented under some such appei* 
latioii, as he that is ‘ from evoriasting to 
! everlasting^ (Ps. xc. 2), ‘the first and the 
i last’ (Isa. xliv. 6), &c. There can be no 
i doubt that the reference here is to God as 
I a judge,- Of as about to pronounce judg- 
I ment, though there is no necessity of sup- 
' posing that it will be in a visible and 
; literal form, any more than there is 
I for supposing tljat all that is here rep- 
: resented by symbols will literally take 
place. If it should be insisted on that 
the proper interpretation demands that 
there will be a literal and visible jiulg- 
ment, such as is here described, it may be 
replied that the same rigid interpretation 
would demand that there will be a literal 
‘slaying of the beast, and a giving of his 
body to the flame’ (ver. li), and more 
generally still, that all that is here rc-» 
Ijrred to by symbols will literally occun 
The ''fact, however, is; that all theso 
events are referred to by symbols — sym- 
bols which have an expressive* meaning,' 
but which, by their very nature and de- 
sign, are not to be literally understooiL 
All that is fuirl^v imfdied *here is, that 
events would occur in regard to this fourth 
beast 08 if God should sit in solemn Jmlg- 
ment.on it; and ghould condemn it in the 






^was like the fiery fiame, and his 
wheels ^ as burning fire. 

10 A fiery stream issued and 

a Ac. 2. 30, 33. *» Eze. 1. 15, 10. 


manlier here referred to. ITe are, doubt- 
less, in the fulfilment of this, to look for 
some event that ivill be of so decisive 
and marked a character that it may be 
regarded as a divine judgment in the case, 
or that will show the sti*ongly-marked 
divine disapprobation-— as really //^ the 
judgment-seat w^ere formally set> and God 
should appear in majesty to giye sen- 
tence. Sitting was the usual posture 
among the ancients, as it is among the 
moderns, in pronouncing judgment.— 
Among the ancients the judge sat on a ^ 
throne or bench while the parties stood 
before him *eomp. iZech. i. 3), and with 
the Greeks and liotuans so essential was 
the sitting posture for a judge, tha,t a sen- 
tence pronounced in aiijr other posture 
Was not valid. X angerke. It wms a maxim, 
Amnius sedendo magis scqiit, or as Servius 
on the JEn. i. 56, remarks, £st enim eu- 
rantis et solliciti sedere. ^ Whose gar- 
ment was ichite as snow, Whose robe, 
l^he reference here is to the long fiowing 
robe that was worn by ancient princes, 
noblemen, or priests. See Notes on Isa. 
Vi. 1. Comp. Notes on Kev. i. 13. White 
Was an emblem of purity and honour, and 
was not an improper symbol of the purity 
of the Judge, and of the justness of the 
sentence which he would pronounce. So 
in his celebrated speech against employ- 
ing Indians in the war "with the American 
people, the elder iPitt besought the Bish- 
ops to * interpose the unsullied purity of 
their lawn.- Lengerke supposes as Prof. 
Btiiart does, on Bev. i. 13, that the Tvhite- 
ness here referred to was not the mere 
colour of the material of which the robe 
was made, but was a celestial splendour j 
or brightness, as if it were liglithing or ' 
fire— such as is appropriate to the divine 
majesty. Lengerke refers here to Ex. 
Six. 18 — 24, Daniel ii. 22, Matt. xvii. 2, 

1 Tim. vi. 16, Ezra vii. 55, Ascension of 
Isa. viii. 21 — 25, Prov. i. 13, iv. 2. But the 
more correct interpretation is to suppose 
that this refers to a pnire white robe, such 
as judges might wear, and which would 
not be an improper symbol of their olBice, 
Ami the hair of his head like the pure 
wool. That is, for whiteness — a, charac- j 
teristic of Venerable' age. Comp. Notes i 


came forth from before him : thou^ 
saB^ thousands ministered unto 
him, and. ten thousand times teu 

cPs.50.3. IB. 60.15,16. 


on Bev. i. 14. The imago here set be- 
fore us is that of one venerable by years 
and wisdom. ^ His throne was like the 
fery f ame. The seat on which he sat 
seemed to be fire. That is, it was brilliant 
and splendid, as if it were a mass of llame. 
*1 And his wheels as burning fire. The 
wheels of his throne* — for, as in E/.ek. i. 10, 
the throne on which Jehovah sat appeared 
to be on wheels. In Ezekiel (i. 16, x. fi)> 
the wheels of the throne appeared to bo 
of the colour of beryl ; that is, they were 
like precious stones. Here, perhaps, they 
had only the appearance of a fin me — as 
such wheels would seem to flash flames. 
I So Milton, in describing the chariot of 
! the Son of God : 

I Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
! The chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick fiames, wheel within, wheel un- 
drawn. 

Itself instinct with spirit, but conveyed 
By four cherubic shapes ; foxir facc.s each 
Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all, 
And wings were set with eyes; with eyes tho 
wheels 

Of Beryl, and careening fires hetween. 

Par. Lost,. B. vi. 

10. Afery stream issued and came forth 
from before him. Streams of fire seemed 
to burst forth from his throne. Kepre- 
sentatlons of this kind abound in the 
Scriptures to illustrate the majesty and 
glory of God. Gomp. BeVviv. 5, ‘‘ And 
out of the throne proceeded lightnings, 
and tlmnderings, and voices.” Ex. xix^ 
16 ; Babak. iii. 4; Ps. xviii. S. *[ 'thou- 
sand thozfsands ministered unto him. A 
thousand of thousands that is, thou- 
sands multiplied a thousand times. The 
mind is struck with the fact that there 
are thousands present — and then the 
I number seems as great as if those thon- 
! sands were multiplied a thousand vinies. 
j The idea is that there was an iiinnense — 

I a countless host. The reference here i.s 
j to the angels, .and God is often repre- 
sented as attended with great number.? 
of these celesilai beings when he eonios 
down to our world. Dent, xx.viii. 2. 

‘ He came with ten Tltou;.aiuLs of saints;^ 
that is, of holy ones. IV. Ixviii. 1^. 
"The chariots of God are tweiUy thou- 
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thousand stood a before Mm ; the 
judgment J^was setj and the books 
were opened* 

a-l Kl 22, 19 J Ps. 6S. 17 ; He. 12* 22. 

sands, even thousands of angelsd^ Cotap* 
dude, ver. 14. The Word V niinistered’ 
means that they attended on him. *[[ And 
ttn thomand times fen tJfoitsand stood he-- 
fore him. An innumerable host. These 
•were not to he judged, but were attend- 
ants on him as he pronounced sentence 
The judgment here referred to was not 
on the world at large* but on the beast, 
preparatory to giving the kingdom to the 
one who was like ttie Son of Man, vs. 
Is, 14. ^ file Judgme7it teas se#» That 
is, all the arrangements for a solemn act 
of judgment were made, and the process 
of the judgment commenced, f And the 
hooks 'Were opened. As conhiining the 
record of the deeds of those who were to 
he judged. Comp. Bev. xx. 12. The 
great Judge is represented as having be- 
fore him the record of all the deeds on 
Which judgment was to be pronounced, 
and to be about to pronounce sentence 
according to those deeds. The judgment 
here referred to, seems to have been some 
solemn act on the part of God transfer- 
ring the power over the world, from that 
which had long swayed it, to the saints. 
As already remarked, the necessarj’- in- 
tci’pretation of the passage does not re- 
quire us to understand this of a literal 
and visible judgment — of a personal ap- 
pearing of the ‘ Ancient of Days' — of a 
formal application to him by ‘one like 
the Son of Man' (ver. 13) — or of a public 
and visible making over to him of a king- 
dom upon the earth. It is to be remem- 
bered that all this passed in vision before 
the mind of the prophet — that it is a sym- 
bolical representation — and that we are 
to find the fulfilment of this in some 
event changing the course of empire—* 
putting a period to the power represented 
by the M^east’ and the ‘ horn* — and caus- 
ing that power to pass into other hands — 
producing a change as great on the earth 
as if such a solemn act of judgment were 
passed. The nature of the representation 
requires that we should look for the ful- 
filment of this in some great and mo- 
mentous change in human affairs — some 
events that would take away the power 
of the M^east,' and that would cause the 
dominion to pass into other hands. 


11 I beheld then because of the 
voice of the great words which the 
bom spake : I beliold eveii till the 

b Re. 20. 4, 12. 


On the fulfilment, see the Notes on 
ver, 26. 

11. Iheheld then because of the voice of 
the great words ichicli the horn spake, I 
Was attracted by these words — by their 
arrogance, and haughtiness, and pride ,* 
and I saw that it was on account of these 
mainly that the solemn judgment pro- 
ceeded against the beast. The attitude 
of the Seex* here is this — he heard arro- 
gant and proud words uttered by the 
*horn,' and he waited in deep attention, 
and in earnest expectation, to learn what 
judgment could he pronounced. He had 
seen (Ver. 8) that horn spring up and 
grow to great power, and utter great 
things,* he had then seen, immediately 
on this, a solemn and sublime preparation 
for- judgment, and be now waited anx- 
iously to learn what sentence would be 
pronounced. The result is stated in the 
subsequent part of the verse. I hehcld,. 
I continued beholding. This would seem 
to imply that it was not done at once, 
blit that some time intervened, f Even 
titl the beast was slain. The fourth beast i 
that which had the ten horns, and on 
which the little horn had sprung up. 
This was the ro.sulfc of the judgment. It 
is evidently implied here that the beast 
was slain on account of the words uttered 
by the horn that sprang up, or that the 
pride and arrogance denoted by that 
symbol were the cause of the fact that 
the beast was put to death. It is not said 
hi/ whom the beast would be slain, but the 
fair meaning is, that the procuring cause 
of that death would he the divine judg- 
ment on account of the pride and arro- 
gancy of the * horn' that sprang up in 
the midst of the others. If the ^beast^ 
represents a mighty monarchy that would 
exist on the earth, and the ‘ little horn^ 
a new power that would spring out of 
that, then the fulfilment is to be found 
in such a fact as this — that this power so 
mighty and terrible formerly, and that 
crushed down the nations, would, under 
the divine judgment, be ultimately de- 
•stroyed on account of the nature of the 
authority claimed. We arc to look for 
the accomplishment of this in some such 
state of things as that of a new power 
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l)east was a slain, and Ms body de* 
stroyed, and given to the burning 
flame. 

a Ke* 

^ a prolonging in lift was given them. 


springing out of an existing dominion, 
that the existing dominion still remains^ 
blit was so much controlled by the new 
power that it would be necessary to de- 
stroy the former on account of the arro- 
gance and pride of that which sprang 
from it. in other words^ the destruction 
of the kingdom represented by the fourth 
beast, wpuld be, as a divine judgment, on 
account of the arrogancy of that repre- 
sented by the little horn, Ms 

"hodg destroyed. That is, there would be 
a destruction of the kingdom here repre- 
sented as much as there would be of the 
beast if his body -was destroyed. tChe 
power of that kingdom, as such, is to 
come to an end. ^ Atid given to the 
h'lmiing jlctme. Consumed. This would 
represent, in strong terms, that the poiver 
here symbolized by the beast would be 
utterly destroyed. It is not, hoivever, 
necessary to suppose that this is to be 
the mode in which it would be done, or 
that it would be by fire. It is to be re- 
membered that all this is symhol, and no 
one part of the symbol should be taken 
literally more than anothei*, nor is it con- 
gruous to suppose there wmuld be a literal 
consuming /re in the case any more than 
that theise would be literally a least, or 
ten horns, or a little horn. The fair 
meaning isji that there would be as real a 
destruction as i/it were accomplished by 
fire ; or a destruction of which fire would 
be the proper emblem. The allusion is here, 
probably, to the fiiict that the dead bodies 
of animals were often consumed by fire. 

12. As concerning the rest of the beasts. 
They had been superseded, but not de- 
stroyed. It would seem that they were 
still represented in vision to Daniel, as 
detaining their existence, though their 
power was taken away, and their fierce- 
ness subdued, or that they still seemed to 
remain alive for a time, or while the 
vision was passing. They -were not cut 
down, destroyed, and consumed as the 
fourth beast was. ^ They liad their 
dominion, ta/cen away. They were super- 
seded, or they no longer eSercised power. 
They no more appeared, exerting a 
control over the nations. They still 


12 As concerning the rest of the 
beasts they had their dominion 
taken away; yet ^ their lives were 
prolonged for a season and time. 


existed, but they were subdued and 
quiet It was possible to discern them, 
but they no longer acted the conspi- 
cuous part which they had done in the 
days of their greatness and grandeur. 
Their power had passed away. This 
cannot be difficult of interpretation. We 
should naturally look for the fulfilment 
of this in the fiict thatdhe nations referred 
to by these first three beasts were still in 
being, and could be recognized ns na- 
tions**-in their boundaries, or customs, or 
languages, but that the j?oa*er which they 
had wielded had passed into other hands, 
Tet their lives were prolonged. Marg., 
as in Obald.'^— -‘a prolonging in life wms 
given them,^ That is, they were not 
utterly destroyed and consumed as the 
power of the fourth beast was after 
the solemn judgment. The meaning is, 
that in these kingdoms there would be 
energy for a time. They had life 
still, and the difference between tbeni 
and the kingdom represented by the 
fourth beast, was that which would exist 
between wild animals subdued but still 
living, and a wild animal killed and 
burned. We should look for the fulfil-** 
ment of this in some state of things where 
the kingdoms referred to by the three 
beasts were subdued and succeeded by 
others, though they still retained some- 
thing of their national character, while 
the other kingdom had no successor of a 
civil kind, but where its power wholly 
ceased, and the dominion went wholly 
into other hands— -so that it might be 
said that that kingdom as such had 
wholly ceased to be. T'or a season and 
time. Comp. Kotes on ver. 25. The 
time mentioned here is not definite, 
The phrase used— ■ refers to 

a definite period, both the words in 
the original referring to a designated or 
appointed time, though neither of them 
indicates anything about the length of 
the time, any more than our word time 
does. Luther renders this, “^for there 
was a time and an hour appointed to them 
how long each one should continue.^ 
Orotius explains this as meaning, '^be- 
yond the time fixed by God they could 
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13 I saw m the night visions, 
and, behold, one like the Son of man 
came with the clouds of heaven, 
» 24. 30 ; 25. 31 ; 26. 64 ; Be. 1. 7, 13; 14. 14. 

not continue.^ Tlie trae meamug of the 
Chaldee is x^robably this : *for a time, 
even a definite time/ The mind of the 
prophet is at first fixed upon the fact that 
they continue to live; then upon the 
fact, somehow apparent, that it is for a 
definite period. Perhaps in the vision 
he saw them one after another die or dis- 
appear. In the %¥ords here used, how- 
ever, there is nothing by which we can 
determine ho 2 & long they were to con- 
tinue. The time that the power repre- 
sented hy the little horn is to continue, 
is explained in ver. 25, but there is no 
clue by which we can ascertain how long 
the existence of the pow’er represented ! 
by the first three beasts was to continue. 
All that is clear is, that it was to be 
lengthened out for some period, but that 
that was a definite and fixec| period. 

IS. I stm in the night visions. Evi- 
dently in the same night visions, or on 
the same ocea’sion, for the visions are 
connected. See vs- 1, 7. The meaning 
is, that he continued beholding, or that a 
new vision passed before him. f And, 
behold f one like the Son of <S;c. It 
is remarkable that Daniel does not at- 
tempt to represent this by any symbol. 
The representation by symbols ceases 
with the fourth beast, and now the de- 
scription assumes a literal form — the set- 
ting up of the kingdom of the Messiah 
and of the saints. Why this change of 
form occurs is not stated or known, hut 
the sacred writers seem carefully to have 
avoided any representation of the Mes- 
siah by symbols. The phrase * the Son 
of Man* — — does not occur else- 
where in the Old Testament, in such a 
connection, and with such a reference as 
it has here, though it is often found in 
the New, and is, in fact, the favourite ; 
term by which the Saviour designates ; 
himself. In Dan. iii. 25, we have the ; 
phrase ^the Son of God,* (see Notes on 
that passage,) as applicable to one -who 
appeared with the tln-ee ‘children* that 
ivere east into the burning furnace, and 
in Ezekiel the phrase ‘ Son of Man* often : 
occurs as applicable to himself as a pro- 1 
phet, being found more than eighty times i 
in his prophecies, but the expression here] 
26 -^- 


and a came to the Ancient ^ of dai’-s, 
and they brought him near before 

him. 

' bver.,9. '■"***" 

used does not elsewhere occur in the Old 
Testament as applicable to the personage 
intended. As occurring here, it is im- 
portant to explain it, not only in view of 
the events connected with it in the 
prophecy, but as having done much to 
mould the language of the New Testa- 
ment. There are three questions in re- 
gard to its meaning. What does it sig- 
nify? To whom does it refer? And 
what would be its proper fulfilment? 
(1) The phrase is more than a mere Hejut 
brew or Chaldee expression to denote 
7nan, but is always used with some pecu- 
liar significancy, and with relation to 
some peculiar characteristic of the per- 
son to whom it is applied, or with some 
special design. To ascertain this de- 
sign, regard should he had to the ex- 
pression of the original. While the 
words and np’K are used simply as 
designations of sex, which is etymo- 
logically akin to is employed with 
constant reference to its original mean- 
ing, to he weak, stele/ it is the ethical 
I designation of man, but denotes man 
I as to his physical, natur.al condition, 

I whence the use of the word in such pas- 
I sages as Ps. viii. 4; Job xxv. fi, and also 
; its connection with are satisfactorily 
; explained. The emphatic address Son 
; of Jfan is therefore [in Ezekiel] a con- 
tinued admonition to the prophet to re- 
. member that he is a man like all the rest.** 
Havernick, com. on Ezek. ii. 1, 2, quoted 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, v. 718. The 
expression here used is and 

would properly refer to man as weak and 
feeble, and as liable to be sick, t%c. Ap- 
plied to any one as ‘the Son of Man/ it 
would be used to denote that he partook 
of the weakness and infirmities of the 
race ; and, as the phrase ‘ Son of Man* is 
used in the New Testament when applied 
hy the Saviour to himself, there is an 
undoubted reference to this fact — that ho 
sustained a pociiHar relation to our race ; 
that he was in all respects a man ; that 
he was one of m ; that he had so taken 
our nature on himself that there was a 
pecidiar propriety that a term which 
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would at ouce designate this should be 
given to him. The phrase here used by 
jDaniel would denote some one (ct) in the 
human forta^j {h) some one sustaining a 
peculiar relation to man — as if human 
nature were embodied in him. (2) The 
next inquiry hero is, to xcltom this refers? 
"Who, in fact, was the one that was thus 
seen in vision by the prophet? Or who 
was designed to be set forth by this ? 
This inquiry is mot so much, "Who did 
Daniel suppose or understand this to 
bo, as. Who was in fact designed to be 
represented? Or in whom would the ful- 
filment bo found? Por, on the supposition 
that this was a heavenly vision, it is clear 
that it was intended to designate some one 
“In whom the complete fulfilment was to be 
found. Nonv, admitting that this was a 
heavenly vision, and that it was intended 
to represent what would occur in future 
times, there are the clearest reasons for 
supposing that the Messiah was referred 
to, and indeed this is so plain, that it 
may bo assumed as one of the indisput- 
able things hy which to determine the 
character and design of the prophecy. 
Among these reasons are the follow- 
ing: («) The name itself, as a name as- 
sumed by the Lord Jesus — the favourite 
name by which he chose to designate 
himsedf when on tbe earth. This name 
ho used technically j he used it as one 
that wmuld ho understood to denote the 
Messiah; ho used it as if it needed no 
explanation as having a reference to the 
Messifdi. But this usage could have been 
derived only from this passage in Daniel — 
for there is no other place in the Old Tes- 
tament where the name could refer wdth 
propriety to the Messiah, or would be un- 
derstood to be applicable to him. (&) This 
interpretation has been given to it by the 
Jewish writers, in general, in all ages. 
I refer to this, not to say that their ex- ; 
planation is authoidtative, but to show j 
that it is the natural and obvious mean- j 
ing, and because, as we shall see, it is | 
that which has given shape and form to ! 
the language of the New Testament, and I 
is fully sanetioned there. Thus in the; 
ancient Book of Zohar it is said, ^^ In the i 
times of the Messiah, Israel shall be one ! 
people to the Lord, and be shall make | 
them one nation in the earth, and they j 
shall rule above and below ; as it is writ- ’ 
ten, hchold one like the JSon of Man came 
wii/i the vhjnc'/n of Jieaten j this is the king ' 
Messiah, of whom it is written, and in the \ 
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days of these kings shall the God of heai-en 
set up a kingdom xcMch shall necer he de- 
stroyed” d:c. So in the Talmud, and so 
the majority of the ancient Jewish Rab- 
bins. See Gill, com., in loo. It is true 
that this interpretation has not been uni- 
form among the Jewish Rabbins, but still 
it has prevailed among them, as it has 
among Christian interpreters, (e) A sanc- 
tion seems to be given to this interpreta- 
tion by the adoption of the title Son of 
Man’ by the Lord Jesus, as that by which 
he chose to designate himself. That title 
: was such as w'ould eonstantlj- suggest this 
place in Daniel as referring to himself, 

! and especially as he connected with it the 
: declaration that ‘ the Son of Man would 
; come in the clouds of heaven,’ It 
' was hardly possible that he should use 
the title in such a connection without 
! suggesting this place in Daniel, or with- 
1 out leaving the impression on the minds 
I of his hearers that he meant to be under- 
! stood as applying this to himself, [d) It 
; may be added, that it cannot with pro- 
j priety be applied to any other. Porphyry, 
i indeed, supposed that Judas Maccabeus 
i was intended; Grotius that it referred to 
the Roman people; Aben Essra to the 

■ people of Israel ; and Cocceius to the peo- 

■ pie of the Most High {Gill) ; but all these 
i are imnatural interpretations, and are con- 
I trary to that which one would obtain by 
! allowing the language of the New Testa- 
i ment to intluence his mind. The title— 

so often used by the Saviour himself; the 
attending circumstances of the clouds of 
heaven ; the which the vision occu- 
. pies~so immediately preceding the set- 
ting up of the kingdom of the saints; 
and the fact that that kingdom can be 
set up only under the Messiah, all point 
to him as the personage represented in 
I the vision. (3) But if it refers to the 
Messiah, the next enquiry is, Wliat is to 
be regarded as the proper fulfilment of 
tbe vision? To what precisely docs it 
relate ? Are we to suppose that there 
will be a literal appearing of the Son 
of Man — the Messiah — in the clouds of 
heaven, and a passing over of the king- 
dom in a public and solemn manner into 
the hands of the saints? In reply to 
these questions, it may be remarked, 
(«) that this cannot be uiulerstood as re- 
lating to the lust judgment — for it is not 
introduced with reference to tliatat all. 
The ^ Son of Man’ is not here represented 
as coming wdth a view to judge tho world 
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at the 'winding up of human ajGfairs, but 
for the purpose of setting up a kingdom, 
or procuring a kingdom for his saints. 
There is no assembling of the people of 
the world together,* no act of judging the 
righteous and the wicked,* no pronounc- 
ing of a sentence on either. It is evident 
that the world is to continue much longer 
under the dominion of the saints, (b) It 
is not to be taken literally; that is, we 
are not, from this passage, to expect a 
literal appearance of the Son of Man in 
the clouds of heaven, x'>i‘eparatorj to the 
setting up of the kingdom of the saints. 
For if one portion is to be taken lit- 
erally, there is no reason why all should 
nut be. Then we are to expect, not 
merely the appearing of the Son of Man 
in the clouds, but also the following 
things, as a part of the fiiHilment of the , 
vision, to wit : the literal placing of a 
throne, or seat; the literal streaming 
forth of flame from his throne ; the literal 
appearing of the ^Ancient of days,^ with 
a garment of w'hite, and hair as wool ; a 
literal approach of the Son of Man to him 
as seated on bis throne to ask of him a 
kingdom, &c. But no one can believe 
that all this is to occur; no one does 
believe that it will, (c) The proper in- 
terpretation is to regard this, ns it was 
seen by Daniel, as a vision — a represen- 
tation of a state of things in the world «.v 
if w'bat is here described would occur. 
That is, great events were to take place, 
of which this would bo a proper symboli- 
cal representation — or as if the Son of 
Man, the Messiah, would thus appear; 
vrould approach the ‘^Ancient of days;’ 
would receive a kingdom, and would 
make it over to the saints. Now, there 
is no real difficulty in understanding wffiat 
is here meant to be taught, and what w^e 
are to expect ; and these points of fact 
are the following, viz : — L That be who 
is here called the “'Ancient of days,’ is 
the source of power and dominion. — 
2. That there would be some severe ad- 
judication in the powder here represented 
by the heasty and the horn. 3. That the j 
kingdom or dominion of the world is to ' 
be in fact given to him who ivS here called 
the ^Son of Man ’ — the Messiah — a fact 
represented here by his approaching the 
*' Ancient of days,’ and who is the source of 
all power. 4. That there is to be some 
passing over of the kingdom or power 
into the hands of the saints; or some set- i 
ting iix> of a kingdom on the earth, of 1 


! which he is to he the head, and in which 
; the dominion over the world shall be in 
'fact in the hands of his people, and the 
I laws of the Messiah everywhere prevail. 

. What will be the essential characteristics 
of that kingdom we may learn by the ex- 
' position of ver. 14, compared with ver. 27. 
, «[ Came with the clouds of heaven. That 
is, he seemed to come down from the sky 
^ encompassed with clouds. So the Saviour, 
probably intending to refer to this lan- 
' guage, speaks of himself, when he shall 
' come to judge the world, as coming in 
I clouds, or encompassed by clouds. Matt. 

I xxiv. 30, xxvi. G4, IVlark xiii. 26, xiv. 62. 
Comp. Rev. i. 7. Clouds are an appro- 
priate symbol of the divinity. See Ps. 

, xcvii. 2, civ. 3. The same symbol was em- 
ployed by the heathen, representing their 
deities as appearing covered with a cloud : 

Tandem venias, proeaniur, 

Nube caudentes humeroa amictiis, 

Augur Apollo, 

The allusion in the place before us, is not 
to the last judgment, but to the fact that 
a kingdom on the earth would be passed 
over into the hands of the Messiah. He 
is rex>rescnted as coming sublimely to the 
world and as receiving a kingdom that 
would succeed those represented by the 
boasts. ^ And came to the Ancient rf 
dat/s, ver. *9. This shows that the passage 
cannot refer to the final judgment. lie 
comes to the ‘ Ancient of dtn's’ — to God 
as the source of pow'er, as if to ask a pe- 
tition for a kingdom ; not to pronounce a 
judgment on mankind. The act hero 
appropriately denotes that God is the 
source of all powder ; that all who reign 
! derive their authority from him, and that 
! even the Messiah, in setting up liis king- 
I dom in the world, receives it at the hand 
' of the Father. This is in accordance 
1 with all the representations in the Now 
I Testament. We are not to sux^pose tliat 
i this will occur literall}’'. There is to be 
' no such literal sitting of one with the 
appearance of ago — denoted by the * An- 
cient of days’ — on a throne ; nor is there 
to be any such literal approaching him 
by one in the form of a man to receive a 
kingdom. Such passages show the ab- 
surdity of the attempts to interpret the 
language of the Scriptures literally. Ail 
that this symbol fairly means must be, 
that the kingdom that was to be setup un- 
der the Messiah on the earth was received 
from God. And they brought him near 
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would at once designate tliia should days of these Mnga shall the God of heaven 
given to him. The phrase here used hy ; set up a kingdom, whieh shall never be de- 
Daniel would denote some one (a) in the . stroyedf <fce. So in the Talmud, and so 
human ibrmt-; (Z/)some one sustaining a ' the’mojority of the ancient Jewish Ilab- 
peciiliar relation to man — as if human , hins. See Gill, com., m loe. It is true 
nature were embodied in him. (2) The that this interpretation has not been uni- 
next inquiry here is, to whom this refers? , form among the Jewish Knbbins, but still 
■^Yho, in fact, was the one that was thus it has prevailed among them, as it has 
seen in vision by the prophet? Or who among Christian interpreters. (e)Asane- 
was designed to he set forth hy this ? . tion seems to be given to this interpreta- 
This inquiry is not so much, YYho did tion hy the adoption of the title ‘ Son of 
Daniel suppose or understand this to ; Man* by the Lord Jesus, as that by whieii 
bo, as, Who was in fact designed to be ; be chose to designate himself. That title 
represented? Or in whom ^voukl the fnl- ; was such as would constantly suggest this 
filment be found? For, on the supposition place in Daniel as referring to himself, 
that this was a heavenly vision, it is clear | and especially as he connected with it the 
that it was intended to designate some one I declaration that ^ the Son of Man would 
in whom the complete fulfilmontwas to be i come in the clouds of heaven,’ Ac. It 
found. Now, admitting that this was a ! was hardly i>ossible that ho should use 
heavenly vision, and that it was intended j the title in such a connection without 
to repi-esent what would occur in future ; suggesting this place in Daniel, or witii- 
times, there are the clearest reasons for ; out leaving the impression on the minds 
supposing that the Messiah was referred i of his hearers that he meant to be under- 
to, and indeed this is so plain, that it j stood as applying this to himself, (c^) It 
may be assumed as one of the indisput- 1 may be added, that it cannot with pro- 
able things b}' ■which to determine the ,'pricty be applied to any other. Porphyry, 
character and design of the p>rophcc 3 \ ! indeed, supposed thjit Judas Maccabeus 
Among these reasons are the follow- 'was intended,* Grotiiis that it referred to 
ing: (o) The name itself, as a name as- the Roman people j Aben Ezra to the 
Slimed by the Lord Jesus — the favourite ' qieople of Israel ; and Coeceius to the peo- 
name by which ho chose to designate ! pie of the Most High (6’ /7/) ; but all these 
himself when on the earth. This name j are unnatural interpretations, and are eon- 
he used teehniculh- ; he used it as one | trary to that which one would obtain by 
that would be understood to denote the ! allowing the language of the New Testa- 
Messiah; he used it as if it needed no i ment to influence his mind. The title — 
explanation as having a reference to the ! so often used by the Saviour himself: the 
Messiah. But this usage could have been ! attending circumstances of the clouds of 
derived only from this passage in Daniel — • heaven ; the ^dace wbich the vision oecu- 
for there is no other place in the OldTes- pies — so immediately preceding the set- 
tament where the name could refer with ! ting up of the kingdom of the saints j 
propriety to the Messiah, or would be un- ’ and the fact that that kingdom can be 
derstood to be applicable to him. (l!>)This ! set up only under the Messiah, all point 
interpretation has been given to it by the ! to him as the personage represented in 
Jewish writers, in general, in all ages. | the vision. (3) But if it refers to the 
I refer to this, not to say that their ox- ' Messiah, the next enquiry is, What is to 
phmation is authoritative, but to show j be regarded as the proper fuliilment of 
that it is the natural and obvious mean- i the vision ? To what }U’ecisoly docs it 
ing, and because, as w’e shall see, it is; relate? Are we to suppose that there 
that which has given shape and form to 1 will be a literal appearing of the Son 
the language of the New** Testament, and ! of Man — the Messiah — in the clouds of 
is fuRy .sanctioned there. Thus in the heaven, and a passing over of the king- 
ancient Book of Zohar it is said, the ; dom in a public and solemn manner into 
times of the Messiah, Isi'ael shall be one • the hands of the saints ? In reply to 
people to the Lord, and he shall make ' these questions, it may be remarked, 
them one nation in the earth, and theyj (a) that this cannot be understood as ro- 
shall rule above and below; as it is writ- lating to the last judgment — for it is not 
ten, behold one like the Son of Man c«?«e , introducod w*!!!! reference to that at all. 
with the eloiids of heaven / this is the king . The ‘ Son of Man ’ is not here represented 
Messiah, of whom it is written, and in as coming with a view to judge the world 
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at the winding up of hitman affairs, bat 
for ilie purpose of setting ap a kingdom, 
or procuring a kingdom for his saints. 
Tiiere is no assembling of the people of 
the world together j no actof judging the 
righteous and the wicked,* no pronounc- 
ing of a sentence on either. It is evident 
that the world is to continite miich longer 
under the dominion of the saints, (b) It 
is not to be taken literally,* that is, we 
are not, from this i)assage, to expect a 
literal appearance of the Son of Man in 
the clouds of heaven, preparatory to the 
setting up of the kingdom of the saints. 
Fur if one portion is to be taken lit- 
eralh’^, there is no reason why all should 
not }je. Then we are to expect, not 
inertdy the appearing of the Son of Man 
in the clouds, but also the following 
things, as a part of the fulfilment of the 
vision, to wit : the literal placing of a 
throne, or seatj the literal streaming 
forth of flame from his throne ,* the literal 
ap})earing of the ^Ancient of days,’ with 
a garment of white, and hair as wool ,* a 
literal approach of the Son of Man to him 
assented on his throne to ask of him a 
kingdom, c^c. But no one can believe 
that all this is to occur; no one does 
believe that it will, (c) The proper in- 
terpretation is to regard this, as it was 
seen by Daniel, as a vision—a represen- 
tation of a state of things in the world as 
if what is hero described would occur. 
That is, great events were to take place, 
of which this would be a proper symboli- 
cal representation — or as if the Son of 
Man, the Messiah, would thus appear; 
would approach the ^Ancient of days;’ 
would receive a kingdom, and would 
make it over to the saints. Xow, there 
is no real difficulty in understanding what 
is here meant to be taught, and wdiat we 
are to expect ; and these points of fact 
are the following, viz : — 1. That he who 
is here called the ^Ancient of days/ is 
the source of power and dominion. — 
2. That there would be some severe ad- 
judication ill the power here represented 
by the heastj and the horn. 3. That the 
kingdom or dominion of the world is to 
be in fact given to him who is here called 
the *Son of Man’ — the Messiah — a fact 
represented here by his approaching the 
* Ancient of days/ and who is the source of 
all power. 4. That there is to be some 
passing over of the kingdom or power 
into the hands of the saints; or some set- 
ting up of a kingdom on the earth, of , 


which he is to he the head, and in which 
the dominion over the world shall be in 
fact in the hands of his people, and the 
laws of the Messiah everywhere prevail. 
What will be the essential characteristics 
of that kingdom we may learn by the ex- 
position of ver. 14, compared with ver. 27. 

Came with the clouds of heaven. That 
is, he seemed to come down from the sky 
encompassed with clouds. So the Saviour, 
probably intending to refer to this lan- 
guage, speaks of himself, when he shall 
come to judge the world, as coming in 
clouds, or encompassed by clouds. Matt, 
xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64, Mark xiii. 26, xiv. 62. 
Comp. Bev. i. 7. Clouds are an appro- 
priate symbol of the divinity. See Ps. 
xcvii. 2, civ. 3. The same symbol was em- 
ployed by the heathen, representing their 
deities as appearing covered with a cloud : 

Tandem venias, precamur. 

Nube candentos humcros amictus, 

Augur Apollo. 

The allusion in the place before us, is not 
to the last judgment, but to the fact that 
a kingdom on the earth would be passed 
over into the hands of the Messiah. Ho 
is represented as coming sublimely to the 
world and as receiving a kingdom that 
would succeed those represent'd by tho 
beasts. ^ And came to the Ancient of 
dai/s. ver. 9. This shows tlmt the passage 
cannot refer to the final judgment. He 
comes to the ‘'Ancient of days’ — to God 
as the source of poiver, as if to ask a pe- 
tition for a kingdom ; not to pronounce a 
judgment on mankind. The act here 
appropriately denotes that God is the 
source of all power; that all wdio reign 
derive their authority from him, and that 
even the Messiah, in setting up his king- 
dom in the world, receives it at the hand 
of the Father. This is in accordance 
with all the representations in the Xcw 
Testament. We are not to suppose that 
this wdll occur literally. There is to bc!- 
no such literal sitting of one with the 
appearance of ago — denoted by the ‘ An- 
cient of days’ — on a throne ; nor is there 
to he any such literal approaching him 
by one in the form of a man to receive a 
kingdom. Such passages show the ab- 
surdity of the attempts to interpret the 
language of tho Scriptures literally. All 
that this symbol fairly means must be, 
that the kingdom that was to he set up un- 
der the Messiah on, the cartli was received 
from God, <“[[ And they brought him near 
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14 And ^there Tras given him do- 
minion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people/nations, and lan- 
guages should sei've him: his do- 
2. 0— S ; SIwtt. 28. 1 8 ; Jn. 3. 35 ; 1 Co. 15. 27 ; 

Ep. 1. 20. 22. 

h^fore him. That is, he was brought near 
bef(jre him. Or, it may mean that his 
attendants brought him near. AH that 
the language necessarily implies is, that 
he came near to his seat, and received 
from him a kingdom. 

14. Aiid wm given Mm dmnn- 
ion. That is, by him who is represented 
as the ^Ancient of days/ The&ir inter- 
pretation of this is, that he received the 
d(}mini<)n from him. This is the uniform 
representation in the New Testament. 
Comp. Matt, xxviii. 18,* John iii. llo j 
1 Cor. XV, 27. The word dominwn here 
means ride or onthority — such as a prince 
exercises. He was set over a kingdom 
as a prince or ruler. % And glory. That 
is, the glory or honor appropriate to one 
at the head of such an empire. ^ And a 
Icingdotn, That is, he would reign. He 
u'ould have .sovereignty. The nature and 
the extent of this kingdom is immediately 
designated as one that would be uni- 
versal and perpetual. What is properly 
implied in this language as to the ques- 
tion whether it will be literal and visible, 
will be appropriatedy considered at the 
c'lose of the verse. All that is necessary 
to be noticed here is, that it is everywhere 
promised in the Old Testament that the 
Messiah would be a king, and have a 
kingdom. Comp. Ps. ii., Isa. ix. 6. 7. 
% That all people, nations, and languages 
should serve Mm, It would be univer- 
sal; would embrace all nations. The 
language here is such as would emphati- 
cally denote universality. 8ee Notes on 
ch. iii. 4; iv. 1. It implies that that king- 
dom would extend over all the nations of 
the earth, and we are to look for the ful- 
filment of this only in such a universal 
reign of the Messiah. ^ Ifis dominion is | 
an everlasting dominion, <S:c* The others, ] 
represented by the four beasts, would all j 
pass aumy, but this would be permanent 
and eternal. Nothing would destroy it. 
It would not have, as most kingdoms of 
the earth have had, any sueh internal 
weakness or source of discord as would 
be the cause of its destruction, nor would 
there foe any external power that would 


minion is an everlasting idominion, 
which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom ihat whieli shall not 
destroyed. 

t Ps. 145. 13. c He. 12. 28. 


invade or overthrow it. This declaration 
'affirms nothing as to the form in which 
j the kingdom would exist, but merely as- 
serts the fact that it would do so. Re- 
specting the kingdom of the Messiah, to 
which this undoubtedly alludes, the same 
thing is repeatedly and uniformly afiirmucl 
in the New Testament. Comp. Matt. xvi. 
18 ; Hcln xii. 28 ; Rev. xi. 15. The form 
and manner in which this will occur, is 
more fully developed in the New Testa- 
ment; in the vision seen hy Baniel tho 
fact only is stated. 

The question now arises. What would 
be a fulfilment of this prediction respect- 
ing the kingdom that will be given to the 
saints? What, from the language used 
I in the vision, should w^e be legitimately 
authorized to expect to take place on the 
earth In regard to these questions, 
there are but two views W’hieh can be 
taken, and the interpretation of the pas- 
sage must sustain the one or the other, 
(o) One is that which supposes that this 
will be literally fulfilled in the sense that 
the Son of God, the Messiah, wdll reign 
personally on earth. According to this, 
he will come to set up a visible and glori- 
ous kingdom, making Jerusalem his cap- 
ital, and swmying his sceptre over the 
world. All nations and people will be 
subjeet to him.; all authority will bo 
wielded by his people under him. (?>) Ac- 
cording to the other view, there will be 
a spiritual reign of the Son of God over 
the earth ; that is, the principles of his 
religion will everj-where prevail, and the 
I righteous will rule, and the laws of the 
I Redeemer will be obeyed everywhere, 
j There will he such aprevalenee of his gos- 
pel on the hearts of all — rulers and peo- 
ple; the gospel will so modify all laws, 
and control all customs, and remove all 
abuses, and all the forms of evil ; men will 
beso generally under the influence of that 
gospel, that it may he said that he reigns 
on the earth, or that the government ac- 
tually administered is his. 

In regard to these diflerent views, and 
to the true interpretation of the passage, 
it may be remarked, (I.) that we are 
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16 ^ I Daniel was grieYed in mj 
spirit in the midst of “ body, and 
the visions of my head troubled me. 
16 I came near unto one of them 


^sheath, 2 Pe. 1. 14 



not to look for the literal fulfilment of 
this ; we arc not to expect that what is 
here described will literally occur. The 
whole is eviclontlya symbolical represen- 
tation, and the fulfilment is to be found 
in something that the symbol would pro- 
perly denote. No one can pretend that 
there is to be an actual sitting on the 
throne, by one in the form of an old man — 

* the Ancient of days^ — or that there is to ! 
be a literal coming to him by one *like | 
the Son of Manf to receive a kingdom. 
But if one part of the representation is 
not to be literally interpreted, why should 
the other be ? It may be added, that it 
is nowhere mid that this would literally 
occur. (2) All that is fairly implied 
hero is found in the latter interpreta- 
tion. Such a prevalence of the princi- 
ples of the gospel, would meet the force 
of the language, and every part of 
the vision would find a real fulfilment in 
that, (a) The fact that it proceeds from 
Crod— represented as Hhe Ancient of ' 
days.^ (7>} The fact that it is given by 
him, or that the kingdom is made over 
by him to the Messiah, (c) The fact 
that the Messiah would have sueh a king- 
dom ,* that is, that he would reign on the 
earth, in the hearts and lives of men. 
(d) The fiict that that kingdom would be 
universal — extending over all people. 
And (e) the fact that it would be per- 
petual ; that is, that it would extend 
clown to the end of time, or the consum- 
mation of all things here, and that it 
would be then eternal in the heavens. Per 
a very full and ample illustration of this 
passage — so full and ample as to super- 
sede the necessity of any additional illus- 
tration here, see the notes on ch. ii. 44, 45. 

15. I Daniel was grieved in mg si^irit. 
That is, I was troiibled; or the heart was 
made heavy and sad. This was probably 
in part because he did not fully imder- 
stand the meaning of the vision, and 
partly on account of the fearful and 
momentous nature of that which was in- 
dicated by it. So the apostle John, 
(liev. V. 4), says, And I wept much be- 
cause no man was found worthy to open 
and to read the book.^' ^ In the midst of 


that stood, by, and asked him the 
truth of all this. So he told me, 
and made me know the interpreta- 
tion of the things. 

17 These great beasts, which are 

I mj hodg. Marg., as in the Chald., sheath. 

I The body is undoubtedly referred to, and 
is so called as the envelope of the mind — 
or as that in which the soul is inserted, as 
I the sword is in the sheath, and from 
which it is drawn out by death. The 
same metaphor is employed by Pliny : 
Dome cremaio eo inimici remeanti animee 
veliit vaginam ademerint. So, too, a eer- 
tain philosopher, who was slighted by 
Alexander the Great, on account of his 
ugly face, is said to have replied, Corpus 
hominis nil est nisi vagina gladii, in qua 
anima tangham in vagina reconditur. 
Gesenius. Comp. Lengerke, in loc. See 
also Job xxvii, 8, “When God taketh 
moay his soulj" or rather draws out his 
soul, as a sword is drawn out of the 
sheath. Comp. Notes on that place. See 
also Buxtorrs Lex. Tal. p. 13U7. The 
meaning here is plain-— that Daniel felt 
sad and troubled in mind, and that this 
pi'oduced a sensible effect on Ms body. 

And the visions of my head troubled me. 
The head is here regarded as the seat of 
the intellect, and he speaks of these visions 
^ as if they were seen by the head. That 
is, they seemed to pass before his eyes. 

16. / came near iinto one of them that 

stood by. That is, to one of the angels 
who appeared to stand near the throne, 
ver. 10. Comp. ch. viii. 13, Zech. iv. 4, 5, 
Rev. vii. 13, It was natural for Daniel 
to suppose that the angels who were seen 
eneireling the throne, would be able to 
give him information on the subject, and 
the answers which Daniel received show 
that he was not mistaken in his expecta- 
tion. God has often employed angels to 
communicate important truths to men, or 
has made them the medium of communi- 
cating his will. Comp, llev, i. 1, Acts 
vii. 53, Heb. ii. 2. ^ ilo he told me, and 

made me know the interpretation of the 
things. He explained the meaning of the 
symbols so that Daniel understood them. 
It would seem probable that Daniel has 
not recorded all that the angels commu- 
nicated respecting the vision, but he has 
preserved so much that wo may under- 
stand its general signification. 

17. These great beasts, which are four. 
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four, are four kings, wJdeli shall possess the kingdom t for ever, even 
arise out of the earth. for ever and ever. 

18 But the saints of the a Most 19 Then I -would know the truth 
High shall take the kingdom, and of the fourth beast, which was di- 

a, Illi/h ones, i. e. thirie/s or places, Ep. 1, S ; 6. 12. ^ Ke. 3. 21. 

are four hmgs. Four kings or four dy- i,tit there can he no doubt that it refers 
nasties. There is no reason for suppos- here to <3od, and is given to him as the 
ing that they refer to individual kin08, -jvord Mohini is (Gen. i. 1, et me,), to de- 
hut the obvious meaning is, that they re- note majesty or honor— -jjhirah’e cocccUan^^ 
for to four domuiions or empires that'^/ce. The word rendered saints means 
would succeed one another on the earth. I the My, and the reference is undoubtedly 
So the whole representation leads us to ! to the people of God on the earth, mean- 
suppose, and so the passage has been ah ; i^g here that they would take possession 
ways interpreted. The Latin vulgate | of the kingdom, or that they would rule, 
renders it reyna: the Sept. /iaffiXciat ; When true religion shall everywhere pre- 
Luther, lieiche, Lengerke, Kdnigreiehe. vail, and when all offices shall be in the 
This interpretation is confirmed, also, by hands of good men — of men that fear God 
ver. 23, where it is expressly said that and that keep bis commandments — in- 
* the fourth beast shall bo the fourth , stead of being in the hands of bad men 
Jdufjdom upon earth.’ Sec also ver. 24. as they generally have been, then this 
*j Which shall arise out of the earth. In prediction will be accomplished in respect 
yer. 2 the boasts are represented as com- to all that is fairly implied in it. f And 
ing up from the sea — the emblem of agi- possess the hingdom for ever, even far ever 
tated nations. Here the same idea is and ever. This is a strong and emphatic 
presented more literally — that they "would declaration, afiirmiiig that this dominion 
seem to spring up out of the earth, thus will be perpetual. It will not pass aw^ay, 
thrown into wild commotion. These dy- likotbe other kingdoms, to be succeeded by 
nasties were to be upon the earth, and another one. AVhat is here affirmed, as 
they were in all things to indicate their above remarked, will bo true if such a 
earthly origin. Perhaps, also, it is de- reign should continue on earth to the 
signed by these words to denote a marked winding up of all things, and should then 
contrast between these four dynasties, be succeeded by an eternal reign of hoU- 
and the one that would follow — -which ness in the heavens. It is not necessary 
would be of heavenly origin. This was to interpret this as meaning that there 
the general intimation which was given would be literally an eternal kingdom on 
to the moaning of the vision, and he was this earth — for it is everywhere taught in 
satisfied at once as to the explanation, so the Scriptures that the present order of 
far as the first three were concerned, but things will come to a close. But it does 
the fourth seemed to indicate more mys- seem necessary to understand this as 
terious and important events, and re- teaching that there will be a state of pre- 
speeting this ho was induced to ask a valent righteousness on the earth here- 
luoro particular explanation. after, and that when that is introduced it 

18. But the saints of the 3fo8t High will continue to the end of time. 

BliaU take the Mydom. That is, they jg. 7 wmrfrf Imoio the truth, of the 
sliaU ultimately take possession of the i desii-od to know partieu- 

rule over ^ the world, and shall control larfy what was symbolized by that. He 
too,,?"'™’;'!. ‘0 *e _end. appears to have been satisfied with the 
Ihis IS the pand thing which the ymion mosj general intimations in regard to tho 
IS designed to disclose, and on this it was 5,3^ ^o kingdoms repre- 

eiidently the intention to fix the mind, sented by them seemed to have nothing 
Every thing boiore was preparatory _and yery remarkable. Bnt it was different in 
pbOTdmato to this, and to this all things j^gard to the fourth. The beast itself 
tended.^ The phrase rendered tfie i/o«f yeas so remarkable — so fierce and terrific ; 
ff>gh-in the margin ‘hyh o»ee, i. e. tho number of tho horns was so great | 
tilings orptacee ’ — rttiix, — is in tho plural the springing np of the little horn w-as so 
number, and moans iitcraly htt/h oac», I surprising; tho eharacter of that horn 
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Terse from ali » the others, exceeding 
dreadful, whose teeth %oere of iron, 
and his nails of brass ; which de- 
voured, brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with his feet ; 

20 And of the ten horns that tvet'e 
in his head, and of the other which 
came up, and before whom three 
a Time, 


was so uniisnal j the judgment passed on 
it was so solemn ,* and the vision of one 
like the Son of Man coming to take 
liossession of the liingdom — ail these 
things were of so fearful, and so uncom- 
mon a character, that the mind of Daniel 
was peculiarly atfected in view of them, 
and he sought earnestly for a further ex- 
planation. In the description that Dan- 
iel here gives of the beast and the horns, 
he refers in the main to the same circum- 
stances which he had before described, 
but ho adds a few” which he had before 
omitted, all tending to impress the mind 
more deeply with the fearful character, 
and the momentous import of the vision 
— as for instance, the fact that it had nails 
of brass, and made war with the saints. 
^ Which teas diverse from all the others, 
biiferent in its form and character : — so 
different as to attract particular attention, 
and to leave the impression that some- 
tliing very peculiar and remarkable was 
denoted by it. Notes vor. 7. f Exceed-^ 
■ing dreadful. Notes ver. 7. 'il And his 
nails of brass. This circumstance is not 
mentioned in the first statement, ver. 7. 
It accords well with the other part of the 
description that his teeth were of iron, 
and is designed to denote the fearful and 
terrific character of the kingdom, sym- 
bolized by the beast. <ff Which devowred, 
&,Q, See Notes on ver. 7. 

20. And of the ten liornSf &c. See 
Notes on vs. 7, 8, *|[ Whose looh was 
more stout than Ms fellows. Literally, 
^ whose aspect was greater than that of 
its companions.^ This does not mean 
that its looh or aspect was more fierce or 
severe than that of the others, but that 
the appearance of the horns wa-B greater — 
2“y. In ver. 8, this is described as a ^ little 
horn./ and to understand this, and recon- 
cile the two, we must suppose that the 
seer watched this as it grow until it be- 
came the largest of the number. Three 
fell before it, and it outgrew in size all 


fell ; even o/that horn that had eyes, 
and a mouth that spake very great 
things, whose look was more stout 
than his fellotvs. 

21 I beheld, and ^the same horn 
made war with the saints, and pre- 
vailed against them ; 

22 Until the Ancient of days 

b Re. 13. 7, &c. 


the others until it became the most pro- 
minent. This would clearly denote that 
the kingdom or the authority referred to 
by this eleventh horn wmuld be more dis- 
tinct and prominent than either of the 
others — would become so conspicuous and 
important as in fact to concentrate and 
embody all the power of the beast. 

21. I beheld, and the saine horn made 
war -with the saints. I coiitinued to look 
on this until I saw wuir made by this horn 
with the people of God. This circum- 
stance, also, is not referred to in the first 
description, and the order of time in the 
description would seem to imply that the 
war w'ith the saints W'ould bo at a consi- 
derable period after the first appearance 
of the horn— or would be only when it 
had grow'ii to its great size and power. 
This ^ tear* might refer to open hostilities, 
carried on in the usual manner of war; 
or to persecution, or to any invasion 
of the rights and privileges of others. 
As it is a * war with the saints* it would- 
be most natural to refer it to persecution. 
*•1 And prevailed against them. That is, 
he overcame and subdued them. He was 
stronger than they were., and they were 
nob able to resist him. The same events 
are evidently referred to, and in almost 
similar language — borrowed probably 
from Daniel — in Rev. xiii. 5 — 7 : '** And 
there was given him a mouth speaking 
great things and blasphemies, and power 
was given unto him to continue forty and 
two months. And he ox^ened his mouth 
in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme 
his name, and his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell in heaven. Aird it was given 
him to make war with the saints, and to 
overcome them: and power was given 
him over all kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations.” 

22. Until the Ancient of days came. 
Notes vor. 9, That is., this was^to occur 
after the horn grow to its full size ,• and 
after the war was made with the saints. 
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came, and judgment was given to 
the saints of the Most High; and 
the time came that the saints pos- 
sessed the kingdom. 

23 Thus he said, The fourth beast 
shall be the fourth kingdom upon 

and they had been overcome. It does 
not affirm that tliis would occur imm- 
diate{f, but that at some subsequent pe- 
riod the Ancient of clays would come, 
and would set up a kingdom on the earth, 
or would make over the kingdom to the 
saints. There would be as real a trans- 
fer and as actual a setting up of a pecu- 
liar kingdom, as if God himself should 
appear on the earth, and should publicly 
make over the dominion to them. H And 
judgment was given fo the mints of the 
Mok High, That is, there was a solemn 
act of judgment in the case by which the 
kingdom was given to their hands. It 
was as real a transfer as if there had been 
a judgment pronounced on the beast, and 
he had been condemned and overthrown, 
and as if the dominion which he once 
had should be made over to the servants 
of the Most High. ^ And the time came 
that the saints possessed the Icingdoni. 
That they ruled on the earth ; that good 
men made and administered the laws; 
that the principles of religion prevailed — 
influencing the hearts of all men, and 
causing righteousness and justice to bo 
done. The universal prevalence of true 
religion — in controlling the hearts and 
lives of men, and disposing them to do 
what in all circumstances ought to bo 
done, would be a complete fulfilment of 
all that is here said. Thus far the de- 
scription of what Daniel saw, of which he 
was so desirous to obtain an explanation. 
The explanation follows, and embraces 
the remainder of the chapter. 

23 — 2T. Thus he saidj &c. That is, in 
explanation of the fourth symbol which 
appeared — the fourth beast, and of the 
events connected with his appearing. ! 
This explanation embraces the remainder 
of the chapter, and as the whole subject 
appeared difficult and momentous to Da- 
niel before the explanation, so it may bo 
said to be in many respects difficult, and 
in all respects momentous still. It is 
a question on which expositors of the I 
ScripturexS are by no means agreed, to i 
what it refers, and whether it has been] 
already accomplished, or whether it ex- J 


earth, which shall be diverse from 
all kingdoms, and shall devour the 
whole earth, and shall tread it down, 
and break it in pieces. 

24 And the ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that shall 


I tends still into the fiiture ,* and it is of im- 
I portanee,. therefore, to determine if pos- 
I sible, what is its true meaning. The two 
! points of inquiry wiiieh are properly be- 
(fore us are, first, What do the words of 
I explanation as used by the angel, fairly 
i imply ; that is, what, according to the 
fair interpretation of these words, would 
, bo the course of events referred to, or 
; what should we naturally expect to find 
as actually occurring on the earth in the 
' fulfilment of this ; and secondly^ To what 
; events the prophecy is actually to be ap- 
' plied— whether to what has already oc- 
i curred, or w’hat is yet to occur; whether 
I we can find anything’ in what is now past 
! w’hich would be an accomplishment of 
! this, or whether it is to be applied to 
'events a part of which are yet future. 

! This will lead us into a statement of the 
I points which it is affirmed would occur in 
regard to this kingdom ; and then into an 
inquiry respecting the application. 

I. What is fairly implied in the expla- 
nation of the angel. This would em- 
brace. the following points : 

(1) There was to be a fourth kingdom 
on the earth : — the fourth beast shall be the 
fourth kingdom upon earthy ver,'^23. 
This -was to succeed the other three, sym- 
bolized by the lion, the bear, and the leo- 
pard. Ko further reference is made to 
them, but the characteristics of this are 
fully stated. Those characteristics, which 
have been explained in the Notes on ver. 

are, as here repeated, (a) that it would 
be in important respects difierent from 
the others; (/.») that it would devour or 
subdue the whole earth ; (c) that it would 
tread it down, and break it in pieces : — 
that is, it would be a universal dynasty, 
of a fierce and warlike character, that 
would keep the whole world siibdued and 
subject by power. 

(2} Out of , this sovereignty or domin- 
ion, ten powers would arise (ver. 24): 
mid the ten horns out of this kingdom are 
ten kings that shall arise. Gomx>- Notes 
on ver. 7. That is, they would spring 
out of this one dominion^ or it would bo 
broken up into these minor sovereignties. 
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arise: and another shall rise after 
them ; and he shall be diverse from 
the first, and he shall subdue three 
kings. 

T/et all ma>nzfesfclj springing fnjoi the one 
kingdomj and wielding the same power. 
We would not natiirali}^ look for the ful- 
iilment of this in a 8 Zf-cees.sjoa of kings— 
for that would have been symbolized by 
the beast itself representing the entire 
dominion or dynasty, but rather to a 
number of contemporaneous powers that 
had somehow sprung out of the one 
power, or that now possessed and wielded 
the power of that one dominion. If the 
kingdom here referred to should be broken 
up into such a number of powers, or if in 
any way these po-wers became possessed 
of this authority, and wielded it, such a 
fact would express what we are to expect 
to find in this kingdom. 

(3) From the midst of these sovereign- 
ties or kingdoms there was to spring up 
another one of peculiar eharacteristies, 
vs. 24, 25. These characteristics are the 
following: (a) That it wmuld spring out 
of the others, or be, as it were, one form 
of the administration of the same power — • 
as the eleventh horn sprang from the 
same source as the ten, and w'c are, there- 
fore, to look for the exercise of this power 
somehow in connection with the same 
kingdom or dynasty, {h) This would not 
spring up contemporaneously with the 
ten, but would ^ after them’—and we are 
to look for this power as in some sense 
succeeding them, (e) It would be small 
at first — as was the horn (ver. S), and 
we are to look for the fulfilment in some 
power that would be feeble at first, (cl) It 
would grow to be a mighty power — for 
the little horn became so powerful as to 
pluck up three of the others (ver. 8 ), 
and it is said in the explanation (ver. 
24), that *he would subdue three of 
the kings.’' («) It would subdue * three 
kings that is, three of the ten, and 
we are to look for the fulfilment in some 
manifestation of that power by which, 
either literally three of them were over- 
thrown, or by which about one-third of 
their power was taken away. The 
mention of the exact number of ‘three/ 
however, would rather seem to imply that 
we are to expect some such exact fulfil- 
ment, or some prostration of three sove- 
reignties by the new power that would 
27 


25 And be -shall speak great 
words against the Most High, and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most 
High, and think to change times 

arise. {/)It would be proud^ and am- 
bitious, and particularly arrogant against 
Q-od.: — ‘-and he shall speak great -leortfs 
against the Most High/ ver. 25. The 
Chaldee here rendered against — — 
means, literally, at, ox against the part 
of itf ssad then against. Vulg. Contra. Or. 
Ttpog. This would be fulfilled in one who 
would blaspheme Ood directly; or who 
would bo rebellious against his govern- 
ment and authority ; or who would com- 
plain of his administration and laws ; or 
who would give utterance to harsh and 
reproachful words against his real claims. 
It would find a fulfilment obviously in 
an open opposer of the claims and the 
authority of tl^i^ true Ged; or in one the 
whole spirit and bearing of whose pre- 
tensions might be fairly construed as in 
fact an utterance of great words against 
him. ( 5 ?) This would be a persecuting 
power shall wear out the saiyits of 

the 3Iost High/ ver. 25. That is, it would 
be characterized by a persecution of the 
real saints — of those who were truly 
the friends of God, and who served him. 
(h) It would claim legislative power, the 
power of changing established customs 
and laws ; — ‘ and think to change times and 
laws/ ver. 25. The word rendered think*-- 
nap i — means more properly to hope ; and 
the idea here is, that he hopes and trusts 
to be able to change times and laws. 
Vulg., Putahit quod possit rnntare tern*- 
pora, &e. The state of mind here re- 
ferred to would be that of one who would 
desire to produce changes in regard to 
the times and laws referred to, and who 
would hope that he would be able to 
effect it. If there was a strong wish to 
do this, and if there was a belief that 
in any way he could bring it about, 
it would meet what is implied in the 
use of the word here. There would 
be the exercise of some kind of authority 
in regard to existing times fim festivals, 
or other occasions, and to existing laws, 
and there would he a purpose so to 
change them as to accomplish his own 
ends. The word times — — would 
seem to refer properly to some stated or 
designated times — as times appointed for 
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feBtivals, <^c. Geseniasy speeially 

an aj^poinfed time, season,’ jBccL in. 1; 
Keb. ii. 6; Esther ix. 27, 31. Leiagerke 
renders the word iW-iTevVcH—'' festival 
times,’ and explains it as meaning the 
holif times, festival days. Lev. xxiii. 2, 4, 
37, 44. The allnsion is, wndoubtedlj, to 
such periods set apart as festivals or 
fasts— seasons consecrated to the services 
of religion ,* and the kind of jurisdiction 
wfeieh the power here referred to would 
hope and desire to set up would be to have 
control of these periods, and so to ebahge 
and alter thein as to aceoinpiish his own 
purposes — either by abolishing those in 
existence, or by substituting others in 
their place. At all times these seasons 
have had a direct connection with the 
state and progress of religion, and he who 
has power over them, either to abolish 
existing festivals, or to stfl5stitat,e others 
in their places, or to appoint new festi- 
vals, has an important control o\'er the 
whole subject of redigion, and over a na- 
tion. The word rendered lam here— 
— while it might refer to any law, would 
more properly designate laws pertaining 
to religion. See Ban. vi. (>, 9, 13 ; Ezra 
vii, 12, 21. So Lengerke explains it as 
referring to the laws of religion, or to 
religion. The kind of jurisdiction, there- 
fore, referred to in this place, would be 
that which would pertain to the laws and 
institutions of religion ; it would be a 
purpose to obtain the control of these ; it 
would be a claim of right to abolish such 
as existed, and to institute new ones ; it 
would be a determination to exert this 
power in such a way as to promote its 
own ends. {%) It would continue for a 
definite period : — and they shall he given 
Vito his hands until a time and times and 
the dividing of a time, ver. 25. They; that 
is, either those laws, or the people, the 
powers referred to. Maurer refers this 
to the ^saints of the Most High,^as 
meaning that they would be delivered 
into bis hands. Though this is not de- 
signated expressly, yet perhaps it is 
the most natural construction, as mean- 
ing that he would have jurisdiction over 
the saints during this period, and if so, 
then the meaning is, that he would have 
absolute control over them, or set up a 
dominion over them, for the time speci- 
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into his hands until a time and times- 
and the dividing of time. 

fied — the time, and times, In re- 
gard to this expression ''a time and 
times/ <&e., it is unnecessary to say that 
there has bees great diversity of opinion 
among expositors/ and that many of the 
controversies in respect to future events- 
turn on the sense attached to this and to 
the similar expressions which occur in 
the book of Kevelation. The first and 
main inquiry pertains, of course, to its- 
literal and proper signification. The 
word used here rendered time, times, time — ' 
^ which, in itself, would 

no more designate any definite and fixed 
period than our word time does. See 
eh,r ii. 8, 9, 21, iii. 5, 15, iv. 16, 23, 25, S2,, 
vii. 12. In some of these instances, the 
period actually referred to was a year, 
(eh. iv. 16, 23), but this is not necessarily 
implied in the word used, but the liniita- 
tion is demanded by the circumstances 
of the case. So far ns the word is con- 
cerned, it would denote a day, a week, a 
month, a year, or a larger or smaller 
division of time, and the period actually 
intended to be designated must bo de- 
termined from the connection. The 
, Latin Yulgate is indefinite — ad tempiia ; 

; so the Greek, 'ion Kutpod’, so the Syriaev 
I and so Luther — eine Zeit, and so Len- 
gerke, eine Zeit. The phrase ^for a 
I time/ expresses accurately the meaning 
. of the original -word. The word rendered 
, Himes ’ the same word in the plural,. 

, though evidently with a dual significa- 
tion, Gesenius, Lex. Lengerke, in loc. 

, The obvious meaning is two such times 
as is designated by the former time. The 
phrase ^and the dividing of a time/ 
means clearly half of such a period. 
Thus, if the period denoted by a ‘time' 
here be a year, the whole period would 
be three years and a half. Designations 
of time like this, or of this same period, 
occur several times in the prophecies 
(Daniel and Eevelation), and on their 
meaning much depends in regard to the 
interpretation of the prophecies pertain- 
ing to the future. This period of three 
years and a half equals forty-two months, 
or twelve hundred and sixty days — the 
periods mentioned in Eev. xi. 2, xii. 5, 
and on which so much depends in the in- 
terpretation of that book. The only 
I question of importance in regard to the 
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26 But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take away his dominion, 

period of time here designated is, whether years and a half ,; that is, I'egarding each 
this is to be taken literally to denote day as standing for a year, and thus eon- 
threo years and a half, or whether a sym- I sidering it as denoting twelve hundred 
bolical method is to be adopted, by j and sixty years. This could not be shown 
making each one of the days I’epresent I to be a violation of prophetic usage, or to 
a year, thus making- the time referred | be forbidden by the nature of prophetic 
to, in fact, twelve hundred and sixty j language, because nothing is more corn- 


years. On this question expositors are 
divided, andxwobably will continue to be, 
and according as one or the other view is 
adopted they refer the events here to An- 
tioch us Epiphanes, or to the Papal power; 
or perhaps it should be said more accu- 
rately, according as they are disposed to 
refer the events here to Antiochus or to 
the Papacy, do they embrace one or the 
other method of interpretation in regard 
to the meaning of the days. At this 
point in the examination of the passage, 
the only object is to look at it exegetically j 
to examine it as language apart from the 
application, or unbiassed by any jHirpose of 
application ; and though absolute certainty 
cannot perhaps be obtained, yet the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as exegetically 
probable :—(l) The word time may be 
viewed as cleuoting a year; I mean a 
year rather than a week, a month, or any 
other pei’iod — because a year is a more 
marked and important portion of time, 
and because a day, a week, a month, is so 
short that it cannot bo reasonably sup- 
posed that it is intended. As there is no 
larger natural period than a year — no 
cycle in nature that is so marked and ob- 
vious as to be properly suggested by the 
word twJie, it cannot be supposed that any 
such cycle is intended. And as there is so 
much particularity in tho language used 
here, ^ a time, and times, and half a time,’ 
it is to be presumed that some definite 
and marked period is intended, and that 
it is not time in general. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that in some sense of 
the term, the j^eriod of a year is referred ■ 
to. (2) The language does not forbid | 
the application to a literal year, and then i 
the actual time designated would be three ■ 
years and a half. No laws of exegesis; ' 
nothing in the language itself could be I 
regarded as violated, if such an interpre- ' 
tation were given to the language, and so | 
far as ihia point is concerned, there would ' 
be no room for debate. (.2) The same ' 
remark may be made as to the symbolical , 
application of the language — taking it for ; 
a much longer period than literally three] 


mon than symbols, and because there are 
actual instances in which such an inter- 
pretation must be understood. Thus in 
Ezekiel iv. 6, where the firophet was com- 
manded to lie upon his right side forty 
days, it is expressly said that it was sym- 
bolical or emblematical: have ap- 

pointed thee each day for a year.” No 
one can doubt that it would be strictly 
consistent with prophetic usage, to sup- 
pose that the time here might be symboli- 
cal, and that a longer time might be re- 
ferred to than the literal interpretation 
would require. (4) It maybe added that 
there are some circumstances, even con- 
I sidering the j)assage with reference only 
1 to the interpretation of the language, and 
I with no view to the question of its apidi- 
i cation, which would make this appear 
'probable. Among these circumstances 
j are the following : (a) The fact that, in 
I the prophecies, it is unusual to designate 
the literally. Very few instances 

can be referred to in which this is done. 
It is commonly by some symbol; some 
mark; some peculiarity of the time or 
age referred to, that the designation is 
made, or by some symbol that may be 
understood when the event has occurred. 
(b) This designation of time occurs in 
the midst of symbols — where all is sym- 
bol — the beasts, the horns, the little 
horn, <fce., — and it would seem to be 
much more probable that such a method 
would be adopted as designating the time 
referred to than a literal method, (c) It 
is quite apparent on the mere perusal of 
the xmssago here that the events do ac- 
tually extend far into the future — far be- 
yond ivhat would be denoted by the brief 
period of three and a half years. This 
will be considered more fully in another 
place in the inquiry as to the meaning 
of these prophecies. 

(4) A fourth point in the explanation 
given by the interx^reter to Daniel is, that 
there would be a solemn judgment in re- 
gard to this power, and thartbe domin- 
ion conceded to it over the saints for a 
time would be utterly taken away, and 
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to consume and to destroy unto 
the end. 

27 And the kingdom and domin- 
ion, and the greatness of the king- 
dom under the whole heaven, shall 
be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all 


tb© power itself destroyed: — hut the judg- 
ment shall siti and they shall take atoay 
his drmiaionj to consume^ and to destroy 
it unto the end^ ver. That is, it 
shall he taken away; it shall coni© en- 
tirely to an end. The interpreter does 
not say hy whom this would he done, hut 
he asserts the fact, and that the destruc- 
tion of the dominion would he final. 
That is, it would entirely and forever 
cease. This would be done by an act of 
divine judgment, or as if a solemn judg- 
ment should be held, and a sentence pro- 
nounced. It would be as manifestly an 
act of God as if he should sit as a judge, 
and pronounce sentence. See Kotes on 
vs. 0 — 11. 

(5) And a fifth point in the explana- 
tion of the interpreter is, that the domin- 
ion under the whole heaven would be 
given to the saints of the Most High, and 
that all nations should serve him ; that 

is, that there would be a universal preva- 
lence of righteousness on the earth, and 
that God would reign in the hearts and 
lives of men, (ver. 27.) See Hotes on vs. 
13,14, 

28. Hitherto is the end of ike matter. 
That is, the end of what I saw and heard. 
This Is the sum of what was disclosed to 
the prophet, but he still says that he 
meditated on it with profound interest, 
and that he had much solicitude in regard 
to these great events. The words ren- 
dered hitherto, mean, so far, or thus far. 
The phrase /end of the matter,’ means 
^ the close of the saying a thing;’ that is, 
this was all the revelation which was 
made to him, and he was left to his own 
meditations respecting it. % As for me 
Daniel. So far as I was concerned; 'or 
so far as this had any effect on me. It 
was not unnatural, at the close of this 
remarkable vision, to state the effect that 
it had on himself, f My eogitationsmuch 
troubled me. My thoughts in regard to 

it. It was a subject which he could not 
avoid reflecting on, and which could not 


adomimons shall serve and obey 
him. 

28 Hitherto is the end of the mat- 
ter. As for me, Daniel, my cogita* 
tions much troubled me, and my 
countenance changed in me : but I 
kept the matter in my heart. 

* ®or, rulers. 


, but produce deep solicitude in regard to 
the events which were to occur. Who 
could look into the future without anx- 
ious and agitating thought? These events 
were such as to engage the profoundest 
attention ; such as to fix the mind in so- 
lemn thought. Comp. Notes on Hev. 
V. 4. % And my countenance changed in 

me. The effect of these revelations de- 
picted themselves on my countenance. 
The prophet does not say in what way— -* 
I whether by making him pale, or care- 
I worn, or anxious, but merely that it pro- 
I dueed a change in his appearance. The 
I Chaldee is hrightness— yt — and the mean- 
1 ing would seem to be that his bright and 
I cheerful countenance was changed ; that 
I is, that his bright looks were changed, 
either by becoming pale (Gesenius, Zen- 
Igerke), or by becoming serious and 
i thoughtful. ^ But I Jzept ike matter in 
my heart. I communicated to no one the 
cause of my deep and anxious thoughts. 
He hid the whole subject in his own 
mind, until he thought proper to make 
this record of what he had seen and heard. 
Perhaps there was no one to whom he 
could communicate the matter who would 
credit it: perhaps there was no one at 
court who would sympathize with him; 
perhaps he thought that it might savour 
of vanity if it were known; perhaps he 
felt that as no one could throw any new 
light on the subject there would be no 
use in making it a subject of conversa- 
tion,* perhaps he felt so overpowered that 
he could not readily converse on it, 

Wo are prepared now, having gone 
through with an exposition of this chap- 
ter, as to the meaning of the sj'mbols, 
the words, and the phrases, to endeavor 
to ascertain what events are referred to 
in this remarkable prophecy, and to ask 
what events it was designed should be 
portrayed. And in reference to this there 
are but two opinions, or two classes of in- 
terpretations, that require notice — that 
which refers it primarily and .exclusively 
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to Antioclaiis Epipharies, aBd tlmt which |propbecy before us, are thus stated by 
refers it to the rise and character of the Prof. Stuart (Hints on the Interpretation 
Papal power; that which regards the of Prophecy, pp. 89, 90) : In the year 

fourth beast as referring to the empire 168 before Ghrist, in the month of May, 
of Alexander, and the little horn to Antiochus Epiphanes was on his way to 
Antiochus, and that which regards the atta;ck Egypt, and he detached Apol- 
fourth beast as referring to the Eo- loiiius, one of his military confidents, 
man empire, and the little horn to the with 22,000 soldiers, in order to subdue 
Pai)al dominion. In inquiring which of and plunder Jerusalem. The mission was 
these is the true interpretation, it will executed with entire success. A terrible 
be proper, first, to consider whether it is slaughter was made of the men at Jerusa- 
applicable to Antiochus Epiphanes ; se- lem, and a large portion of the women and 
cond, whether it in fact finds a fulfilment children being made captives, were sold 
in the Roman empire and the Papacy; and treated as slaves. The services of 
and, third, if such is the proper applica- the temple were interrupted, and its joy- 
tion, what are we to look for in the future ful feasts were turned into mourning, 
in what remains unfulfilled in regard to 1 Mac. i. 37—39. Soon after this the 
the prophecy. Jews in general were compelled to eat 

I. The questioii whether it is applica- swine^s flesh, and to sacrifice to idols. In 
ble to the case of Antiochus Epiphanes. December of that same year, the temple 
A large class of interpreters of the most was profaned by introducing the statue 
respectable character, among w'hom are j of Jupiter Olympius ; and on the 25th of 
Leiigerke, Maurer, Prof. Stuart (Hints on j that month sacrifices were offered to that 
the Interpretation of Prophecy, p, 86, idol on the altar of Jehovah. Just three 
8i’q ; also Com. on Daniel, pp. 205—211,) years after this last event, viz. Dec. 25, 
Eiehhorn,Bertholdt,Bleek, and many oth- 165 B. G. the temple was expurgated by 
ers, suppose that the allusion to Antiochus Judas Maccabeus, and the worship of 
is clear, and that the primary, if not the Jehovah w'as restored. Thus three years 
exclusive, reference to the prophecy is to and a half, or almost exactly this period, 
him. Prof. Stuart (Hints, p. 86) says, passed away, while Antiochus had eom- 
The pMsage in Dan. vii. 25 is so clear plete possession and control of every- 
as to leave no reasonable room for doubt, thing in and around Jerusalem and the 
In vs, 8, 20, 24, the rise of Antiochus • temple. It may be noted, also, that Just 
Epiphanes is described; for the fourth three years passed, from the time when 
beast is beyond all reasonable doubt the the profanation of the temple was carried 
divided Grecian dominion which sue- to its greatest height, viz., by sacrificing 
ceeded the reign of Alexander the Great, to the statue of Jupiter Olympius on the 
Prom this dynasty springs Antiochus, vs. altar of Jehovah, dowm to the time when 
8, 26, who is most graphically described Judas renewed the regular worship. I 
in ver. 25 ^"^as one who shall speak great mention this last circumstance in order 
words against the Most High,” &e. to account for the three years of Antio- 

The/ac<« in regard to Antiochus, so far chus’ profanations, which are named as 
as they are necessary to be known in the the peifiod of them in Josephus, Ant. xii. 
inquiry, are briefly these : Antiochus Epi- 7, f 6. This period tallies exactly wfitli 
phanes (the Illustrious^ a name taken on the time during which the profanation as 
himself, Prideaux, III. 213), was the son j consummated was carried on, if we reckon 


of Antiochus the Great, but succeeded ] down to the period when the temple wor- 
his brother, Seleucus Philopator, who I ship was restored by Judas Maccabeus, 
died B. C. 176. Antiochus reigned over Butin Proem, ad Bell. Jud. ^ 7, and Bell. 
Syria, the capitol of which was Antioch, Jud. L. 1, § 1, Josephus reckons 3^ 
on the Orontes, from B. C. 176 to B. C. years as the period during which Antio- 
164. His character, as that of a cruel chus ravaged Jerusalem and Judah.'’' 
tyrant, and a most blood-thirsty and bit- In regard to this statement, while the 
ter enemy of the Jews, is fully detailed general facts are correct, there are some 
in the first and second Book of Macca- additional statements which should be 
bees. Comp, also Prideaux, Con, Vol. made, to determine as to its real hearing 
III. 213 — 234. The facts in the case on the case. The act of detaching Apollo- 
of Antiochus, so far as they are sup- nius to attack Jerusalem was not, as is 
posed to bear on the application of the | stated in this extract, when Antiochus 
27* ■ ■ ■- ■ ■■■ 



if to suppose 


snch as the following; (a) The general that this had reference to Aiitiochns Epi- 
cliaracter of the authority that would ex- phanes, and there are so mmiy objections 
ist as denoted by the kittle horn/ as to this view^ as to make it, it seems to me, 
that of severity and cruelty. None could ' morally impossible that it should have 


was on his way to Egypt, but was on his 1 be better fitted to represent that than the 
return from Egypt, and was just two years J character of Antioehus Epiphanes, Comp, 
after Jerusalem had been taken by Anti- Prideaux, Con. III. 213, 214. (h) His 

oehus. Prideaux, III. 289. The oce«s?oft ■ arrogance and blasphemy — ‘speaking 
of his detaching Apollonius, was that words asainst the Most High.’ 

Antioehus was enraged because he had j^othing is easicrr than to find what would 
been deteated in Egypt by the Eonians, ; a fulfilment of this in the character of 
and resolved to vcnit a 1 his wraHi upon ^ sacrilegious entrance 

the Jews, ■who, at that time, had given . ^ v xi' 

him no partMor offence. Wnt t«-o *^6 most holyp acespn his sotting 
Years before, Antinchus hod him.sclf taken ‘>>e statue of Jupiter; in his oflenng .a 
jerusalein, he slew forty thousand per- : swine as a sacrifice on the great altar; in 
sons ; he took as many captives, and sold his sprinkling the broth of a swine on the 
them for slaves ,* he forced himself into temple in contempt of the Hebrews and 
the temple, and entered the most holy their worship, and in his causing the daily 
place; he caused a great sow to be offered sacrifice at the temple to cease, (e) His 
on the altar of burnt-offering, to show his , making wmr with the ‘saints/ and ‘wcar- 
eonlempt for the temple and the Jewish ! ing out the saints of the Most High’ — 
religion; ho sprinkled the broth over ' all this could be found accomplished in 
every part of the temple for the purpose ' the -wars which Antioehus waged against 
of polluting it ; he plundered the temple the Jews in the slaughter of so many 
of the altar of incense, the shew-hread thousands, and in sending so many into 
table, and the golden candlestick, and hopeless slavery, (d) His attempt to 
then returned to Antioch, ha\ing ap- ; ‘ change times and laws’ — this could be 
pointed Philip, a Phrygian, a man of a found to have been fulfilled in the case 
cruel and barbarous temper, to be gov- of Antioehus— in his arbitrary character, 
ernor of the Jews. Prideau.x, iii. 281. and in his interference with the law’s of 
When Apollonius again attacked the city, ; the Hebre'ws. (c) The as above 

two years afterwards, he 'U'aited quietly stated, is the most remarkable comci- 
until the Sabbath, and then made his as- ; dence. If this is not to be regarded 
sault. He filled the city with blood, set as referring exclusively to Antioehus it 


it on fire, demolished the houses, pulled 
down the walls, built a strong fortress 
over against the temple, from which the 


must be explained on one of fw’o sup- 
positions — either that it is one of those 
coincidences wdiich will be found to hap- 


garrison could fall on all who should at- 1 pen in history — as coincidences happen 
tempt to go to worship. Erom this time I in dreams ; or as having a double refer- 
‘ the temple became deserted, and the | ence— intended to refer primarily to An- 


daily sacrifices were omitted,’ until the 
service was restored by Judas Maccabeus, 
three years and a half after. The time 
during which this continued was, in fact, 
just three years and a half, until Judas 
Maccabeus succeeded in expelling the 
heathen from the temple and from Jeru- 
salem, when the temple was purified, and 
was solemnly reconsecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. See Prideaux, Con. III. 
240, 241, and the authorities there cited. 

Now, in reference to this interpretation, 
supposing that the prophecy relates to 
Antioehus, it must he admitted that there 
arc coincidences which are remarkable, 
and it is on the ground of these coin cl- 
dtoicee that the prophecy has been ap- 


tioehus, but in a secondary and more im- 
portant sense referring also to other 
events having a strong resemblance to 
this ; or, in other words, that the language 
was designedly so couched as to relate to 
two similar classes of events. It is not 
to be regarded as very remarkable, how- 
ever, that it is possible to find a fulfil- 
ment of these predictions iii Antioehus, 
though it be supposed that the design 
was to describe the Papac}’, for some of 
the expressions are of so general a char- 
acter that they could be applied to many 
events which have occurred, and, from 
the nature of the case, there were strong 
points of resemblance berivecn Antioehus 
and the Papal power. It is not abso- 
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.bad such a reference. Among these eh- 
Jections arc the following; 

(1) This interpi'etation makes it neces- 
sary to divide the kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians, and to consider .them two 
..kingdoms, as Eiehhorn, Jahn, Bereser, Be 
Wette, and Bieek, do. In order to this 
interpre.tatie.n, the following are the king- 
doms denoted -by the four beasts— -by the 
first, the -Chaldee by the second, the 
Idedish ; by the third, the Persian ; and by 
the .fourth, the Macedonian, or the Mace- 
donian-Asiatic kingdom under Alexander 
llic Breat. But .to say nothing now of 
.any other diffielilties, it is an insuperable 
■olijeetion to this, that so far as the king- 
doms of the Modes and -Persians are men- 
tioned in Scripture, and so far as they 
:play any part in the fulfilment of pro- ' 
phecy, they are alwa.ys naentiened as owe, i 
Thc^” appear as one; they act as oneji 
they are regarded as one. The kingdom 
of the Medes does not appear until it is 
■uinted with that of the Persians, and 
this remark is of special -importance when 
•thcj' are spoken of as auccecdiiig the king- 
dom of Babylon. The kingdom of the 
Modes was coiitemporaneoiis withtihat of 
iiabyion; it was the Me do- Persian king- 
dom that was in any proper sense thesuc- 
ces.sor of that of Ba])yloii, ns described in 
tliose sy mbols. The kingdom of the Medes, 
:as Hengstenberg well remarks, -could in no 
sense be said to have succeeded that of 
Baiiylon any longer than during the reign 
iof Cyaxares II., after the taking of Baby- 
lon; and even during that short period of 
two years, the government was in fact in 
the hand of Cyrus. Bie Authentic des 
Daniel, p. 2C0. Sehlosser, p. 243, says 

the kingdom of the Medes and Persians 
is to be regarded as in fact one and the 
.same kingdom, oidy that in .the change 
of the dynasty another ba*a.nch obtained 
.the autliorityd See particularly Eosen- 
niiiller, AUerthumkunde, L 1^0, 201. 
These two kingdoms are in fact ahvays 
blended — their laws, their customs, -their 
religion, and they are mentioned as -one. | 
■Comp. Esther i. 3, IS, 19 ; x. 2 ; Ban. v. i 
28; vL 8, 12, la. I 

(2) In order to this interjmetatioa, it is : 
necessary to divide the empire founded, 
by Alexander., and instead of repnling! 
it as one, to consider that which ex- ' 
isted when he reigned as one, and that 
■of Antioc'hus, one of the successors of 
Alexander, as another. This opinion is 
inainuiined by Bm.tholdt, who .supposes. 


that the first beast represented the Baby- 
lonian kingdom ; the second, the king- 
dom of the Sledes and Persians ; the third, 
that -of Alexander, and l-he fourth the 
■kingdoms that sprang out of that. In 
order to this it is ncces.sary to sup- 
pose that the four heads and wings, and 
1 the ten horns, equally rein-esent that king- 
■ dom, or sprang from it — the four heads, 
the "kingdom when divided at the death 
of Alexander, and the ten horns powers 
that ultimately sprang up from the same 
-dominion. But this is contrary to the 
■whole representation in regard to the 
Asiatic-Macedonian empire. In ch- viik 
8, 9, where there is an undoubted refer- 
ence to that empire, it is said ** the he- 
goat waxed very great, and when he was 
strong the great horn %Tas broken, and 
from it came up four notable ones, toward 
the four winds of heaven. And out of 
one of them came forth a little born, 
which waxed exceeding great, towai'd the 
South,” &c. Here is an undoubted allu- 
sion to Alexander, and to his followers, and 
particularly to Antiochus, but no mention 
of any such division as is necessary to be 
supposed if the fourth beast represents the 
power that succeeded Alexander in the 
East. In no place is the kingdom of the 
successors of Alexander divided from his 
in the same sense in which the kingdom 
Sf the Medes and Persians is from that 
-of Babylon, or the kingdom of Alexander 
from that of the Persians. Comp. Ileng- 
stenberg, as above, pp. 203 — 205. 

(3). The supposition that the fourth 
beast represents either the kingdom of 
Alexander, or, according to Bertholdt and 
others, the successors of Alexander, by 
no means agrees wdth the character of 
that beast as compared with the others. 
That beast was far more formida.ble, and 
more to be dreaded, than either the 
iothers. It had iron teeth and brazen 
claws ; it stamped down all before it, and 
broke all to pieces, and manifestly re- 
presented a tar more fearful dominion.^ 
than either of the others. The same is ^ 
true in regard to the parallel representa- 
tion in ell. ii. S3, 40, of the fourth king- 
dom represented by the legs and feet of 
iron, SIS more terrific than either of those 
denoted by the gold, the silver, or the 
brass. But this representation by no 
means agrees with the character of the 
kingdom, of either Alexander or his suc- 
cessors, and in fact would not be true of 
, them. It would agree well# as wo shall 
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see, mth the Homan power, even as con- 
trasted with that of Babylon, Persia, _ or 
Macedon, but it is not the representation 
which would, with propriety, be given 
of the empire of Alexander, or his suc- 
cessors, as contrasted with those which 
preceded them. Comp, lleugstenberg, 
as above, pp. 205—207. Moreover, this 
does not agree with what is expressly 
said of this power that should succeed 
that of Alexander, in a passage im- 
doufotedly referring to it, in eh. viii. 22, 
where it is said, “ Xow that being broken, 
whereas four stood up for it, four king- 
doms shall stand up out of the nation, 

. hit not in Ms jpoa-er.” 

(4-) On this supposition,. it is impossible 
to determine who are meant by the * ten 
horns' of the fourth beast (ver. 7), and 
the ‘ ten kings' (ver. 24,) tliat are repre- 
sented hy these. All the statements in 
Daniel that refer to the Macedonian 
kingdom (eh. vii. 6, viii. 8, 22), imply 
that the Macedonian empire in the East, 
whefi the founder died, -would bo divided 
Hito four great powers or monarchies-y- 
in accordance with what is w'ell-knowm to 
have been the fact. But wdio are the ten 
kings or sovereignties that w'ere to exist 
under this general Macedonian power, on 
the supposition that the fourth beast re- 
presents this? Bertholdt supposes that 
the ten horns are ‘ten Syrian kingajf' 
and that the eleventh little horn is An- 
tioehus Epiphanos. The names of these 
kings, according to Bertholdt, (pp> 432, 
•433,) are Seleucus Nieator, Antiochus 
Soter, Antiochus Theos, Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, Seleucus Ceraunos, Antiochus 
the GreaV Seleucus Philopator, Helio- 
dorus, Ptolemy Philomotor, and Deme- 
trius, So also Prof. Stew'art, Com. on 
Dan. p, 208. But it is impossible to 
make out this exact number of Syrian 
kings from history, to say nothing now 
of the improbability of supposing that 
their power was represented by the 
fourth boast These kings were not of 
’^S^the same dynasty, of Syria,, of Mace- 
donia, or of Egypt, hut the list is 
made up of difierent kingdoms. €rro- 
tius {in he.), forms the catalogue of ten 
kings out of the lists of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt — five out of one,, and 
five out of the other ; but this is mani- 
festly contrary to the intention of the 
prophecy, which is to represent them 
as springing out of one and the same ’ 
power. It is a. further objection to this i 


view, that these are lists of successive 
kings— rising up one after the other;: 
whereas the representation of the ten 
horns would lead us to suppose that they 
existed simultaneously or that somehow 
there w'ere ten powers that sprang out of 
the one great pow'.er represented by the- 
fourth beast. 

(5) Equally difficult is it, on this sup- 
position, to know who are intended by 
the ‘throe horns' that w'ero plucked up 
by the little horn that sprang up among^ 
the ten, ver, 8. Grotius, who regards the 
‘little horn' as representing Antiochus- 
Epiphanos, supposes that* the three horns- 
were his elder brothers, Seleucus, Deme- 
trius the son of Seleucus, and Ptolemy 
Philopator, king of Egypt. But it is aa 
insuperable objection to this that the 
three kings mentioned by Grotius are not 
all in his list of ten king.s, neither Pto- 
lemy Philometor (if Philometor be meant), 
nor Demetrius being of the number. — 
Newton on the Proph., p. 211. Neither 
■^ivcro they plucked up by the roots by An- 
tiochus, or by his order. Seleucus was 
poisoned by his treasurer, Ileliodorus, 
whose aim it was to usurp the crown fee 
himself, before Antiochus came from 
Rome, where he had been detained as a. 
hostage for several years,. Demetrius- 
lived to dethrone and murder the son of 
Antiochus, and succeeded him in the- 
kingdom of Egypt. Ptolemy Philopator 
died king of Egypt almost thirty years 
before Antiochus came to the throne of 
Syria; or if Ptolemy Philometor, as io- 
most probable, was meant by Grotiua, 
though ho suffered much in the -wars with 
Antiochus, yet he survived him ahout 
eighteen years, and died in possession of 
the crown of Egypt. Newton supra,, 
Bertholdt supposes that the three kings- 
wero Heliodorus, who poisoned SeleuciTS- 
Philopator, and sought, by the help of a. 
party,. to obtain the throne; Ptolemy PM- 
lometor,. king of Egypt, who, as sister’a- 
son to the king, laid claim to the throno 
and Demetrius, who, as son of a former 
king,, was legitimate heir to the throne. 
But there are two objections to this view* ^ 
(«.) That the representation by the pro- 
phet is of actual Idngs — which these were- 
no.t;. and (.5) that Antiochus ascended the 
throne ^caceaUy j. Demetrius, who would 
have been regarded as the king of Syria,, 
not being able to make his title good, and- 
was detained as a hostage at Rome,. 
Hengsteiiberg, pp. 207, 208.. Pro£ Stuart,. 
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Com. on Dan,, pp. 208, 209, supposes that 
the three kings referred to \¥ere Heliodo- 
rus, Ptolemy Philometor, and Deme- 
trius I. ; but in regard to these it should 
be observed, that they were mere 
er.s to the throne, whereas the text in > 
Daniel supposes that they would be actual i 
kings. Comp. Hengstenberg, p. 208. | 

(6) The time here mentioned, on the! 
supposition that literally three years and I 
a half (ver. 25) are intended, does notj 
agree with the actual dominion of Antio- i 
elms* In an undoubted reference to him 
in eh. vili. 13, 14, it is said that * the vis- 
ion eonceiming the daily sacrifice, and 
the transgression of desolation,’ would 
be ‘unto two thousand and three hun- 
dred days; then shall the sanctuary be 
cleansed;’ that is, one thousand and forty 
days, or some two years and ten months 
more than the time mentioned here. I am 
aware of the difficulty of explaining this 
(see Prof. Stuart, Hints on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, p. 98, eey.), and the 
exact meaning of the passage in eh. viii. 
13, 14, will come up for consideration 
hereafter ; but it is an objection of some 
force to the application of the ‘time, and 
times, and dividing of a time’ (ver. 25) 
to Antioehus, that it is not the same time 
which is applied to him elsewhere. 

(7) And one more objection to this ap- 
plication is, that, in the prophecy, it is 
said that he who was represented by the 
‘little horn,’ would continue till ‘the An- 
cient o4’ days should sit,’ and evidentl 3 ’’ 
till the kingdom should be taken by the 
one in the likeness of the Son of Man, vs. 
9, 10, 13, 14, 21, 22, 26. But if this re- 
fers to Antioehus, then these events must 
refer to the coming of the Messiah, and 
to the setting up of his kingdom in the 
world. Yet, as a matter of fact, Antio- 
chus died about 164 years before the Sa- 
viour came, and there is no way of show- 
ing that he continued until the Messiah 
came in the flesh. 

These objections to the opinion that 
this refers to Antioehus Epiphanes, seem 
to me to bo insuperable. 

11. The question whether it refers to 
the Roman empire and the Papal power. 
The fiiir inquiry is, whether the things 
referred to in the vision actually find such 
a correspondence in the Roman empire 
and the Papacy, that they would fairly 
represent them if the symbols had been 
made use of after the events occurred. 
Are they such as we might properly use 


now as describing the portions of those 
events that ate passed^ on the supposi- 
tion that the reference was to those 
events? To determine this, it will be 
proper to refer to the things in the sym- 
bol, and to inquire whether events cor- 
responding to them have actually occurred 
in the Roman empire and the Papacy. 
Recalling the exposition which has been 
above given of the explanation furnished 
by the angel to Daniel, the things there 
referred to will find an ample and a strik- 
ing fulfilment in the Roman empire and 
the Pn pal power. 

(1) The fourth kingdom, symbolized by 
the fourth beast, is aeciirately represented 
by the P^oman power. This is true in 
regard to the place which that power 
would occupy in the history of the world, 
on the supposition that the fii’st three re- 
ferred to the Babylonian, the Medo-Per- 
sian, and the Macedonian. On this sup- 
position there is no need of regardingthe 
Medo-Perslan empire as divided into two, 
represented by two symbols; or the king- 
dom founded by Alexander — the Asiatic- 
Macedonian-— as distinct from that of his 
successors. As the Medo-Persian was in 
fiiict one dominion, so was the Macedonian 
under Alexander, and in the form of the 
four dynasties into which it was divided 
on his death, and down to the time when 
the whole was subverted b^" the Roman 
conquests. On this supposition, also, 
everything in the symbol is fulfilled. 
The fourth beast, so mighty, so terrific, 
so powerful, so unlike all the others-— 
armed with iron teeth, and with claws of 
brass — ^trampling down and stamping on 
all the earth — well represents the Roman 
dominion. The symbol is such an one 
as we would now use appropriately to 
represent that power, and in every respect 
that empire was well represented by the 
symbol. It may bo added, also, that this 
supposition corresponds with the obvious 
interpretation of the parallel place in 
chapter ii. 33, 40, whoi'e the same empire 
is referred to in the image by the legs 
and feet of iron. See Notes on that pas- 
sage. It should be added, that this fourth 
kingdom is to be considered as prolonged 
through the entire continuance of the 
Moman power, in the various forms in 
which that power has been kept up on the 
earth-alike under the empire, and when 
broken up into separate .sovereignties, and 
when again concentrated and embodied 
under tho Papacy. That/o«riA power or 
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domir.ion was to ho contiimed, according 
to the prediction here, until the establish- 
inent of the kingdom of the saints. — 
Either, then, that kingdom of the saints 
has come, or has been sot up, or the fourth 
kingdom, in some form, still remains. 
The truth is, that in prophecy the entire 
Homan dominion seems to be contem- 
plated as one — one mighty and formida- 
ble power trampling clown the liberties 
of the world ; oppressing and persecuting 
the people of God — the true church : and 
Maintaining an absolute and arbitraiy do- 
minion over the souls of men — as a 
mighty domination standing in the way 
of the progress of truth, and keeping 
back the reign of the saints on the earth. 
In these respects the Papal dominion is, 
and has been, hut a prolongation, in an- 
other form, of the influence of heathen 
Home, and the entire domination may 
be represented as one, and might be sym- 
bolized by the fourth beast in the vision 
of Daniel. When that power shall cease, 
we may, according to the prophecy, look 
for the time when the ^kingdom shall be 
given to the saints/ or when the true 
kingdom of God shall be set up all over 
the world. 

(2) Out of this one sovereignty, repre- 
sented by the fourth beast, ten powers or 
sovereignties, represented by the ten 
horns, were to arise. It was shown in the 
exposition, that these would all spring 
out of that one dominion, and would 
wield the power that was wielded by that ; i 
that is, that the one great power would 
fee broken up and distributed into the j 
number represented by ten. As the horns | 
all appeared at the same time on the beast, i 
and did not spring up after one another, 
so these powers would be simultaneous, 
and would not be a mere succession ; and 
as the horns all sprang from the beast, so 
these powers would all have the same 
origin, and be a portion of the same one 
power now divided into many. The 
question then is, whether the Homan 
power was in fact distributed into so many 
sovereignties at any period such as would 
be represented by the springing up of the 
little horn— if that refers to the Papacy. 
JSTow, one has only to look into any his-, 
torieal work, to see how in fact the Ho- 
man power became distributed and broken 
up in this way into a largo number of 
kingdoms, or comparatively petty sever 
rcignties, occupying the portions of the 
world once governed by Rome, In the 


decline of tbo empire, and as the new 
power, TCpresen ted by the ‘little horn,^ 
arose, there was a complete breaking up 
of the one pov/er that W'as formerly 
wielded, and a large number of states 
^and kingdoms .sprang out of it. To see 
that there is no difficulty in making out 
the number fen, or that some such distri- 
bution and breaking up of the one power is 
naturally suggested, I east my eye on the 
historical chart of Lyman, and found the 
following kingdoms or sovereignties spe- 
cified as occupying the same territory 
which was possessed by the Homan em- 
pire, and springing from that, viz: The 
Vandals, Allans, Suevi, Heruli, Franks, 
Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Burgundians, Lom- 
bards, Britons. The Homan empire as 
such had ceased, and the power was dis- 
tributed into a large number of compara- 
tively petty sovereign tiCvS — well repre- 
sented at this period by the ten horns on 
the head of the beast. Even the Homanists 
themselves admit that the Homan empire 
was, by means of the incursions of the 
northern nations, dismembered into ten 
kingdoms, (Calmet on Hev. xiii. 1 ; and 
he refers likewise to Herangaud, Bossuet, 
and DuPin. vSee Newton, p. 209); and 
Machlaveli (Hist, of Flor. 1. i.), with no 
design of furnishing an illustration of 
this prophecy, and probably with no re- 
collection of it, has mentioned these 
names; — 1. The Ostrogoths in Mcesia; 
2. the Visigoths in Paimonia; 3. the 
Sueves and Alans in Oascoign and 
Spain ; 4. the Vandals in Africa ; 5. the 
Franks in France ; 6. the Burgundians 
in Burgundy ; 7. the Heruli and Turingi, 
in Italy; 8. the Saxons and Angles in 
Britain; 9. the Huns in Hungary) 10. 
the Lombards at first upon the Danube? 
afterwards in Italy. The arrangement 
proposed by Sir Isaac Newton is the fol- 
lowing; 1. the kingdom of the Vandals 
and Alans in Spain and Africa ; 2. the 
kingdoms of the Suevians in Spain ; 3. 
the kingdom of the Visigoths; 4. the 
kingdom of the Alans in Gallia; 5. the 
kingdom of the Burgundians; 6. the 
kingdom of the Franks; 7. the kingdom 
of the Britons ; 8. the kingdom of the 
Huns; 9. the kingdom of the Lombards; 
10. the kingdom of Havenna. Comp, also 
Duffieid on the prophecies, x>p. 279, 280. 
For other arrangements constituting the 
number ten, as embracing the ancient 
power of the Homan empire, See Newton 
on the prophecies, pp. 209, 210. There 
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is some slight variation in the arrange- 
ment proposed by Mr. Mede, Bishop 
Xiiovd, and Sir Isaac Newton, hnt still it 
is remarkable that it is easy to naake ont 
that number with so good a degree of cer- 
tainty, and particularly so that it should 
■have been suggested by a Romanist him- 
self. Even if it is not practicable to 
make out the number with strict exact- 
ness, or if all writers do not agree in 
regard to the dynasties constituting the 
number tea, we should bear in remem- 
brance the .fact that these powers arose 
in the midst of great confusion ; that 
One kingdom arose and another fell in 
rapid succession,* and that there was 
not that entire certainty of location and 
boundary which there is in old and estab- 
lished states. One thing is certain, that 
there never has been a ease in ivliich an 
empire of vast power has been broken up 
into small sovereignties, to which this 
description would so well apply as to the 
rise of the numerous dynasties in the 
breaking up of the vast Roman power; 
and another thing is equally certain, that 
if we were now to seek an appropriate 
symbol of the mighty Roman power — of 
its conquests, and of the extent of its 
dominion, and of the ’condition of that 
empire about the time that the Papacy 
•arose, we could not find a more striking 
•or appropriate symbol than that of the 
terrible fourth beast with iron teeth and 
brazen cla-ws — ^stamping the earth beneath 
his feet, and with ten horns springing out 
of his head. 

(3.) In the midst of these there sprang 
Up a little horn that had remarkable char- 
acteristics. The inquiry now is, if this 
does not represent Antiochus, whether it 
finds a proper fulfilment in the Papacy. 
Now, in regard to this inquiry, the slight- 
est acquaintance with the history and 
claims of the Papal power will show 
that there was a striking appropriateness 
in the symbol — such an appropriateness, 
that if we desired m>to to find a symbol 
that would represent this, we could find no 
one better adapted to it than that em- 
ployed by Daniel. («) Tbe little horn 
would spring up among the others, and 
stand amongtbem — as dividing the power 
with them, or sharing or wielding that 
power. That is, on the supposition that 
it refers to the Papacy, the Papal power 
would spring out of the Roman empire; 
would be one of the sovereignties among 
which that vast power would be divided,] 


j and share with the other ten i|i wield- 
i ing authority. It would be an eleventh 
I power added to the ten. And who can 
I be ignorant that the Papal pov/er at the 
I beginning, when it first asserted civil au~ 

I thority, sustained just such a relation to 
the crumbled and divided Roman empire 
as this? It was just one of the powers 
into which that vast sovereignty passed, 
(b) It would not spiing up contemporane- 
ously with them, but would arise in their 
midst, when they already existed. The^ 
are seen in vision as actually existing to- 
gether, and this new power starts up 
among them. What could be more strik- 
ingly descriptive of the Papacy — as a 
power arising when the great Roman 
authority was broken to fragments, and 
distributed into a large number of sove- 
reignties'? Then this new power was seen 
to rise — small at first, but gradually gain- 
ing strength, until it surpassed any one 
of them in strength, and assumed a posi- 
tion in the world which no one of them 
had. The representation is exact. It is 
not a foreign power that invaded them; 
it starts up in the midst of them — spring- 
ing out of the head of the same beast, and 
constituting a part of the same mighty 
domination that ruled the world, (e) It 
would be small at first, but would!®^soon 
I become so powerful as to pluck up and 
i displace three of the others. And could 
I any symbol have been better chosen to ' 
: describe the Papal power than this? 
j Could we find any noio that would better 
i describe it? Any one needs to have but 
; the slightest aequaintaneo with the liis- 
: tory of the I^apal power, to know that it 
! was small at its beginnings, and that its 
ascendency over the world was the conse- 
! quence of slow but steady growth. In- 
! deed, so feeiilo was it at its commence- 
' ment, so undefined was its first appear- 
ance and form, that one of the most diffi- 
cult things in history is to know e.vactly 
when it did begin, or to determine the ex- 
act date of its origin as a distinct power. 
DifTerent schemes in the interpretation 
of proplicey turn wholly on this. We 
see, indeed, that poiver subsequently 
I stnmgly marked in its character, and ex- 
erting a mighty infiuoneo iu the world — 
having subjugated nations to its control ; 
we see causes for a long time at work 
tending to this, and can trace their gra- 
dual operation in producing it, but the 
exact period when its dominion began, 
what was the first characteristic act of 
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tbe Papacy as such, what constituted its 
precise beginning as a peculiar |>ower 
blending «anil comhining a peculiar cxtil 
and ecclesiastical authority, no one is 
able with absolute certainty to determine* 
Who can fix the exact date? 'Who can 
toll precisely when it was ? It is time 
that there were several distinct acts, or 
the exercise of civil authority, in the 
early history of the Papacy, but what 
was'the precise ieghming of that power, 
no one has Been able to determine with 
so much certainty as to leave no room for 
doubt. Any one can see with what pro- 
priety the commencement of such a power 
would he designated by a little horn 
springing up among others, (d) It would 
grow to 1)0 mighty^ for the * little horn' 
thus grew to be so powerful as to pluck 
up three of the horns of the beast. Of 
the growth of the power of the Papacy, 
3io one can be ignorant who has any ac- 
quaintance with history. It Iielcl na- 
tions in subjection, and claimed and 
exercised the right of displacing or dis- 
tributing crowns as it pleased', (c) It 
would subdue ^ three kings;’ that Is, three 
of the ten represented by the fen horns- 
The prophet saw this at some point in its 
progress when three fell before it, or were 
overthrown by it. There might have 
been also other points in its history when 
it might have been seen as having over- 
thrown more of them — perhaps the whole 
ten, but the attention was arrested by the 
fact that, soon after its rise, three of the 
ten were seen to fall before it Kow, in 
regard to the application of this, it may 
be remarked, (I) that it does not axmly, 
as already shown, to Antioebus Epi- 
phanes — there being no sense in which 
he overthrew, three of the princes that 
occupied the throne in the succession 
from Alexander, to say nothing of the 
fact that these Were contemporaneous 
kings or kingdoms. (2) There is no 
other period in history, and there are bo 
other events to which it could be applied 
except ^either to Antioch us or the Papacy. 
(3) In the confusion that existed on the 
breaking up of the Poman empire, and 
the imperfect accounts of the transactions 
which occurred in the rise of the Papal 
power, it would not be wonderful if it 
should be difficult to find events distinctly 
recorded that would be in all respects an 
accurate and absolute fulfilment of the 
vision. Yet (4) it is possible to make out 
the fulfilment of this With a good degree 


of certainty in- the history of the Pa-^ 
paey. If applicable to the Papal power,; 
what seems to be demanded is, that 
three of these ton kingdoms, or sovereign- 
tiesyxvould be rooted up by that powers 
that they would cease to exist as sepa- 
rate sovereignties j that they would be 
added to the sovereignty that should 
spring up-; and that, as distinct kingdoms,- 
they would cease to play a part in the 
history of the world. The three sove- 
reignties thus transplanted,- or rooted up,- 
are supposed’ by Illr. Mede to have been 
the Greeks, the Longobards, and the 
Pranks. Sir Isaac Newton supposes they 
were the Exarchate of Pavsnna, the Loxn-; 
bards, and the senate add' dukedom of 
Itome.- The ohJectio7t8 which may be 
made to this supposition, may be seen in 
Newton on the Prophecies, pp. 216, 217,- 
The kingdoms which lie supposes are 
to he referred to, were the following:- 
First. The Exarchate of B'avenna. This- 
of right belonged to the Greek emperors,* 
This was the eapitol of their dominions 
in Italy. It revolted at the instigation- 
of the Pope, and was seized by Aistul-- 
phus,king of the Lombards, who thought 
to make himself master of Italy. The 
Pope in his exigency applied for aid to 
I Pepiiv king of .Praneo, who marched into- 
I Italy, besieged the Lombards in Pavia, - 
i and forced them to surrender the Exar-- 
I ehate and other territories in Italy^ 
These w’ere not restored to the Greek 
' emperor, as they in justice should have 
';been, but, at the solicitation of the Pope,. 

I were given to St. Peter and his succcs- 
:sors for perpetual possession. *‘And- 
'so,” says Platina, “the name of the 
I Exarchate, wdii'ch had continued from 
' the time of Narses to the taking of Ea-^ 
Tcnna, one himdrocl and seventy yearS;,- 
was extinguished.” Lives of the Popesv 
This, according to Sigoniiis, was efi'eeted- 
in the year 755. See Gibbon, Dec.- 
and Pall, II. 224, III. 332, 3.34, 338. 
Prom this period, says Bp. Newtou;, 
the Popes, being now become temporal 
princes, no longer date their epistles- 
and bulls by the year of the emperor's 
reign, but by the years of their own ad- 
vancement to the Papal chair. Second. 
The kingdom of the Lombards. This 
kingdom was troublesome to the Popes. 
The dominions of the Pope were in- 
vaded by Dcsiderius, in the time of 
Pope Adrian 1. Ap})lieation was agairs 
made to the king of Prance,- and Charles- 
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the Great, the son and successor of 
Pepin, invaded the liombards, and de- 
sirous of enlarging his own dorhinions, 
conquered the Lombards, put an end to 
their kingdom, and gave a great part of 
their territory to the Pope. This was 
the end of the kingdom of the liombards? 
in the 206th year after their obtaining 
possessions in Italy^ and in the year of 
our Lord 774. See Gibbon, Dec. and 
Pall. Ill, 335. third. The Itoman 
States subjected to the Popes in a 
civil sense. Though subject to the Pope 
spiritually, yet for a long time the 
Eoman |>eople were governed by a 
Senate, and retained many of their old 
privileges, and elected both the Western 
emperors and the Popes. This power, 
however, as is well known, passed into 
the hands of the Popes, and has been re- 
tained by them to the present time, the 
Pope having continued to be the civil as 
well as the ecclesiastical head. See Bp. 
Newton, pp. 319, 320. All semblance of 
the freedom of ancient Rome passed 
away, and this Roman dominion, as such, 
ceased to be, being completely absorbed in 
tbo Papacy. The Saxons, the Franks, &c,, 
continued thdr independence as civil 
powers; these States passed entirely into 
the dominion of the Pope, and, as in- 
dependent kingdoms or sovereignties, 
ceased to be. This is the solution in re- 
gard to the ^ three horns’ that were to be 
plucked up, as given by Bp. Newton. 
Absolute certainty in a case of this kind 
IS not to be expected in the confusion 
and indefiniteness of that portion of ‘his- 
tory, nor can It be reasonably demanded. 
If there were three of these powers planted 
in regions that became subject to the 
Papal power, and that disappeared or 
were absorbed in that one dominion con- 
stituting the peculiarity of the Papal 
dominion, or which entered into the Ro- 
man Papal state, considered as a sove- 
reignty by itself among the nations of the 
earth, this is all that is required, Mr. 
Faber supposes the three -to have been 
these ; the Hernlo-Turingic, the Gstro- i 
gothic, and the Lombardic, and says of | 
them, that they were necessarily eradi- | 
eated in the immediate presence of the j 
Papacy, before which they w'ere *geogra- j 
phieally standing — and that the temporal 
principality which bears the name of St. ; 
Peter’s patrimony, was carved out of the : 
mass of their subjugated dominions.^' i 
Sacred Calendar, vol. IL p. 102. Prof, j 
28 


Gaussen (Discourse on Popery, Geneva, 
1844), supposes that the three kings or 
kingdoms here referred to were the He- 
ruli, the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards. 
According to Bower (Lives of the Popes, 
II. 108, Dr. Cox’s Edition, Note), the 
! temporal dominions granted Pepin to 
I the Pope, or of which the Pope became 
! possessed in consequence of the inter- 
I vention of the kings of France, wore the 
I following : (1) The Exarchate of Ra- 
I venna., which comprised, according to 
: Sigonius, the following cities; Ravenna, 
i Bologna, Iiuola, I’ieiiza, Forlimpoli, Forli, 

' Cesena, Bobbin, Ferrara, Commachio, 
Adria, Servia, and Secchia. (2) The 
Pentapolis, comprehending Rimini, Pe- 
saro, Concha, F'ano, Sinigalia, Aneono, 

I Osiino, Dinona, Jesi, Fossombrone, Mon- 
I teferetro, Urbino, Cagli, Lucoli, and Eu- 
'gubio. (3) The city and dukedom of 
I Rome, containing several cities of note, 
I which had withdrawn themselves from 
j ail subjection to the emperor, had sub- 
' mitted to St. Peter ever since the time 
I of Pope Gregory II. See also Bower, 

: II. 134, -where ho says, **The Pope had, 
i by Charlemagne, been put in possession 
I of the Exarchate, the Pentapolis, and 
; the dukedom of Spoleti,” [embracing the 
I city and dukedom of Romo], And again, 

I on the same page (Note). The Pope 
; possessed the Exarchate, the Pentapolis, 

; and the dukedom of Spoleti, with the 
I city and dukedom of Rome.” It should 
' be remembered that these statements are 
I made by historians wdth no reference to 
I any supposed fulfilment of this prophecy, 

! and no allusion to it, but as matters of 
I simple historical fact, occurring in the 
I regular course of history. The - material 
j fact to be made out in order to show that 
this description of the ^ little horn’ is 
applicable to the Papacy is, that at the 
commencement of what was properly the 
Papacy — that is, as I suppose, the vnion 
of the spiritual and temporal power, or 
the aesumption of temporal authority by 
him w’ho -ft'as Bishop of Rome, and, -who 
I had been before regarded as a mere spi- 
! ritual or ecclesiastical ruler, there was a 
I triple jurisdiction assumed or conceded ; 
i a three-fold domination ; or a union un- 
i der himself of what had been three sove- 
reignties, that now disappeared as inde- 
1 pendent administrations, and wl^^oso dis- 
tinct 'governments wore now merged in 
I the one single sovereignty of the Pope, 
j Now, that there was, just at this time, or 
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at tlio hey inning of the Papacy, or when 
it had so increased that it could be re- 
cognized as having a place among the 
temporal sovereignties of the earth, such 
a united domination, or such a union of 
three separate powers under one, %vill be 
apparent from an extract from Mr. Oib- 
bon. lie is speaking of the rewards con- 
ferred on the Pope by the Carlovipgian 
race of kings, on account of the favour 
shown to them in his conferring the 
crown of Prance on Pepin the Mayor of 
the palace-directing in his favour over 
€hilderic, the descendant of Clovis. 
Of this transaction, Mr. Oibbon ob- 
serves, in general (III. S36}, that The 
sniituai obligations of the Popes and 
the Carlovingian family, form, the im- 
portant link of ancient and modern, of 
civil and ecclesiastical history.” He then 
proceeds, 1. to specify the gifts or favours 
which the Popes conferred on the Carlo- 
vingian race, and II. those which, in re- 
turn, Pepin and Charlemagne bestowed 
on the PopovS. In reference to the latter, 
he makes the following statement (III. 
33S) ; The gratitude of the Carlovingi- 
ans was adequate to these obligations, 
and their names arc consecrated as the 
saviours and benefactors of the Roman 
Church. Her ancient patrimony of farms 
and houses was transformed by their 
bount^^ into the temporal dominitm of cities 
and provinces, and the donation of the 
Exarchate was the first fruits of the con- 
quests of Pepin. Astolphus [king of the 
Lombards] with a sigh relinquished his 
prey ; the keys and the hostages of the 
principal cities were delivered to the 
French ambassador,* and in his master’s 
name he presented them before the tomb 
of fSt. Peter. The ample measure of 
the Exarchate might comprise all the 
provinces of Italy which had obeyed 
the emperor or his vicegerent^ but its 
strict and proper limits were included in 
the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara; its inseparable dependency was 
the Pentapolis, which stretched along the 
Adriatic from Kcmini to Ancona, and 
advanced into the midland country as far 
as the ridgo of the Aponnine. In this 
transaction, the ambition and avarice of 
the Popes had been severely condemned. 
Perhaps the humility of a Christian priest 
should have rejected an earthly kingdom, 
which it w^as not easy for him to govern 
without renouncing the virtues of Ms 
profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or 


j even a generous enemy, would have been 
I less impatient to divide the spoils of the 
I Barbarian,* and if the emperor had en- 
i trusted Stephen to solicit in his name the 
I restitution of the Exarchate, I will not 
I absolve the Pope from the reproach of 
I treachery and falsehood. But, in the 
j rigid interpretation of the laws, every one 
^ may accept, w*ithout inquiry, whatever 
his benefactor may bestow wdtbout injus- 
tice. The Oreek emperor had a]Kli<-ated 
'or forfeited his right to the Exarchate 
and the sv/ord of Astolphus was broken 
' by the stronger svmrd of the Carlovingian. 

; It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast 
that Pepin had exposed his person and 
! army in a double expedition beyond the 
jAIps; he possessed and he might law*- 
! fully alienate his conquests,* and to the 
; importunities of the Greeks be piously re- 
i plied that no human consideration should 
; tempt him to resume the gift which he 
' had conferred on the Roman pontiff for 
I the remission of his sins and the salva- 
i tion of his soul. The splendid donation 
j was granted in supremo and absolute do- 
j minion, and the world beheld for the first 
! time a Christian bishop invested with the 
> prerogatives of a temporal pirince, the 
' choice of magistrates, the exercise of 
justice, the imposition of taxes, and the 
wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the 
dissolution of the Lombard kingdom, Iho 
inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleti 
sought a refuge from the storm, shaved 
their heads after the Ravenna, fasliion, de- 
clared themselves the servants and sub- 
jects of St, Peter, and completed hg this 
voluntary surrender, the present circle of 
the Eccksiustical State.” The following 
things are apparent from this extract: 
(a) That here, according to Air. Gibbon, 
was the beginning of the temporal power 
of the Pope, (b) That this was properly, 

I in the view above taken, the conimencc- 
I ment of the Papacy as a distinct and pe- 
; culiar dominion, (e) That in this there 
j was a three-fold government, or three 
I temporal sovereignties united under him, 

: and constituting at that time, in the lan- 
; guage of Mr. Gibbon, the present circle 
‘ of the ecclesiastical state.” There was 
/n't the Exarchate of Ravenna : second, 
the Pentapolis, * which,’ he says, was its 
'inseparable dependency ;’ and third, the 
' duchy of Spoleti,’ which, he says, 'com- 
pleted the present circle of the ecclesias- 
tical State.’ This was afterwards, Mr. 
Gibbon goes on to say, greatly 'en- 
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larged/' but this was the form in which 
the Papal power first made its appear-; 
ance among the temporal sovereignties 
of Europe. I do not find, indeed, that 
the liingdom of the Lombards was, as is 
commonly stated, among the number of 
the temporal sovereignties that became 
subject to the authority of the Popes, but 
I do find that there wci'e three distinct 
temporal sovereignties that lost their in- 
dependent existence, and that were united 
under that one temporal authority — con- 
stituting by the union of the spiritual 
and temporal power that one peculiar 
kingdom. In Lombardy the power re- 
mained in the possession of the kings of 
the Lombards themselves, until that king- 
dom was subdued by the arms of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, and then it became 
subject to the crown of France, though 
for a time midcr the nominal reign of its 
own kings. Sec Gibbon, iii. 834, 335, 
338. If it should be said, that in the in- 
terpretation of this passage respecting the 
^ three horns’ that were plucked up, or the 
three kingdoms that were thus destroyed, 
it would be proper to look for them among 
the ten into which the one great kingdom* 
was divided, and that the three above re- 
ferred to— the Exarchate of Ravenna, the 
Pentapolis, and the dukedom of Spoleti 
and Rome, were jiot properly of that num- 
ber, according to the list above given, it 
is necessary in reply to this, to advert 
only to the two main facts in the case : 
(1) that the great Roman power was ac- 
tually divided into a large number of 
sovereignties j that sprang up on its ru- 
ins — usually, but not in fact exactly, re- 
presented hy ten ; and (2) that the Papacy 
began its career with a conceded domin- 
ion over the three territories above referred 
to- — a part, in fact, of the one great do- 
minion constituting the Roman power, 
and are the same territory. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the Popes to this day 
wear a triple crown — a fact that exists in 
regard to no other monarchs — as if they 
had absorbed under themselves three se- 
parate and distinct sovereignties, or as if 
they represented three separate forms of; 
dominion. The sum of what is said in : 
the exposition of these verses may be 
thus expressed : — (1) That there was ori- 
ginally 07ie great sovereignty represented 
here by the ^fourth beast’ — the Roman 
empire!^ (2) That, in fact, as is abund- 
antly confirmed by bistory, this one groat 
and* united power was broken up into a 


large number of separate and independent 
^sovereignties — most naturally and obvi- 
ously described by teiit or such as would 
appear in a prophetic vision to be teu, and 
such as is actually so represented by histo- 
rians having no interest in the fulfilmen t of 
the prophecy, and no designed reference to 
whatmay be symbolized by the 'ten horns 
(3) thatthere was another peculiar and dis- 
tinct povver that sprang out of them, and 
that grew to be mighty — a power unlike 
the others, and unlike any thing that had 
before appeared in the world — combining 
qualities to be found in no other sove- 
reignty-having a peculiar relation at the 
same time to the owe original sovereignty, 
and to the ten into which that was divided 
— the prolongation, in an important sense, 
of the power of the one, and springing up 
in a peculiar manner among the others—’ 
that peculiar ecclesiastical and civil power 
— the Papacy^ — well represented by the 
^little horn / (4) that in fact this one power 
absorbed into itself three of these sove- 
reignties— annihilating them' as independ- 
ent powers, and combining them into one 
most peculiar dominion — ^jDvoperly repre- 
sented by 'plucking them up/ (5) that 
as a proper symbol, or emblem of some 
such domination, a crown or diadem is 
still worn, most natui-ally and obviously 
suggesting such a three-foW absorption of 
dominion y (6) that all this is actually 
prefigured by the symbols employed by 
the prophet, or that the symbols are sueh 
as would be naturally employed on the 
supposition that these events were de- 
signed to be referred toj and (7) that 
there have been no other historical events 
to which these remarkable symbols could 
be naturally and obviously applied. And 
if these things are so, how are they to be 
explained except on the supposition that 
Baniel was inspired ? lias man any nat- 
ural sagacity by which sueh symbols rep- 
resenting the future could be suggested? 
(/) It would be arrogant and proud, 

' speaking great words against the Most 
High/ Ho Protestant will doubt that 
this is true of the Papacy,* no one ac- 
quainted with history will presume to 
call it in question. The arrogant preten- 
sions of the Papacy have been manifested 
in all the history of that power, and no 
one can doubt that its assumptions have 
been, in fact, by 'fair construction, 'a 
speaking of great words against G-od,’ 
Tfie Pope has claimed, or allowed to bo 
conferred on him, names and preroga- 
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lives wliiclx can "belong only to Grod, See England nnder Mary; (d) the Inqnisi- 
this fully shown in the j^otes on 2 Thess. tion ; (c) the attempts, too successful, to 
ii. 4. The facts there referred to are alf extinguish all the etlbrts at lleformation 
that is necessary to ilhistrate this passage, in Italy and Spain in the time of Luther 
on the supposition that it refers to the and Calvin (see Mc.Krie), and (/) the at- 
Papaey. Comp, also the * Literalist/ voh tempts to put down the Eeformation in 
i. pp. 21—27. ({/) This would be a perse* i Germany and Switzerland, all which w’ero 

euting power — ‘’making war with the ! either directly originated or sanctioned 
saints,' and ^wearing out the saints of by the Papacy, and all for the same end, 
the Most High.' Can any one doubt that and he will see no reason to doubt that 
tliis is true of the Papacy ? The Inqui- the language here is applicable to 

sition; the < persecutions *of the "^Yalden* that power, and that there has been no 
ses;' the ravages of the Duke of Alva; government on earth which would be so 
the fires of Smithfield; the tortures at naturally suggested by it. Cunninghame, 
Goa— indeed, the whole history of the in the Literalist, i. 27, 28. Indeed, who 
Papacy may be appealed to in proof that can number up all that have perished in 
this is applicable to that power. If any the Inquisition alone? (h) It %vould 
thing could have ‘ worn out the saints of claim legislative power— ^ thinking to 
the Most High’ — could have cut them off 1 change times and laws.' The original 
fi-om the earth so that evangelical religion | Chaldee here may be rendered, as is done 
would have become extinct, it would i by Gcscnius and l)e "Wette, set iimcsj 
have been the persecutions of the Papal ’ stotcrf or /reasons. The word 
power. In the year 1208, a crusade was ! here, says Gesenius (lex.), is Lspoken of 
proclaimed by Pope Innocent III. against sacred seasons, festivals,' and there can 
the Waldenses and Albigensos, in which be no doubt that in this place it refers to 
a million of men perished. From the be- religious institutions. The meaning is, 
ginning of the order of the Jesuits, in that he would claim control over such in- 
the year 1640 to 1580, nine hundred -stitutions or festivals, and that he would 
thousand were destroyed. One hundred appoint or change them at his pleasure, 
and fifty thousand perished by the Inqui- He would abolish or modify existing in* 
sition in thirty years. In the Low coun- stitutions of that kind, or he would insti* 
tries fifty thoumnd persona were hanged, tute new ones, as should seem good to 
beheaded, burned, and buried alive, for him. This would be applicable, then, to 
the crime of heresy, within the space of some power that should claim authority 
thirty-eight years from the edict of to prescribe religious institutions, and to 
Charles V., against the Protestants, to change the laws of God. No one, also, 
the peace of Chatcu Cambreses in 1559. can fail to see a fulfilment of this in the 
Eighteen thousand suffered by the hand claims of the Papacy, in setting up a ju- 
of the executioner, in the space of five risdiction over seasons of festival and 
years and a half, during the administra- fast; and in demanding that the laws of 
tion of the Duke of Alva. Indeed, the kingdoms should he so moulded as to 
slightest acquaintance with the history sustain its claims, and modifying the laws 
of the Papacy, will convince any one that of God as revealed in the Bible. The 
what is here said of * making war with ! right of deposing and setting up kings ; 
the .saints' (ver. 21), and ‘wearing out j of fixing the boundaries of nations; of 
the saints of the Most High' (ver. 25), is | giving aivay crowns and sceptres ; and 
strictly applicable to that power, and will j of exorcising dominion over the sacred 
accurately describe its history. There j seasons, the customs, the amusements of 
have been, indeed, other persecuting : nations— all these, as illustrated under 
pow'ers, but none to which this language | the Papacy, will leave no doubt that ail 
•would be so applicable, and none which this would find an ample fulfilment in the 
it would so naturally suggest. In proof history of that po'wer. The Pope has 
of this, it is only necessary to refer to the ' claimed to be the head of the church, and 
history of the Papacy, and to what it has , has asserted and exercised the right of 
done to extirpate those who have pro- i appointing sacred seasons : of abolishing 
fessod a different faith. Let any one re- ancient institutions ; of introducing num* 
call (r/) the persecution of the Waldenses; berless new festival occasions, practically 
(h) the acts of the Puke of Alva in the abrogating the laws of God on a great va* 
Low countries ; (o) the persecution in riety of subjects. We need only refer, ia 
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sllustration of tliis, («) to tlie claim of in- 
fallibility, by Trhicb an absolute jurisdic- 
tion is asserted that cp%’ers tbe whole 
ground (iJ») to all the laws pertaining to 
image-worship, so directly in the face of 
the laws of God ; (c) to the celibacy of 
the clergy, rendering void one of the laws 
of heaven in relation to marriage; (d) to 
the whole doctrine respecting purgatory; 
(c) to the doctrine of tran substantiation ; 
(/) to the practical abolition of the Chris- 
tian sabbath by appointing numerous 
saints’ days to be observed as equally 
sacred ; (//) to the law withholding the 
cup from the laity — contrary to the eom- 
inandinent of the Saviour, and (k) in 
general to the absolute control claimed 
by the Papacy, over the whole subject of 
religion. Indeed, nothing would better 
characterize this power than to say that 
it asserted the right to ' change times and 
laws.’ And to all this should be added 
another characteristic (ver. 8), that Mt 
would have the eyes of a man that is, 
would be distinguished for a far-seeing 
sagacity. Could this be so appropriately 
applied to anything else as to the deep, 
the artful, and tbe far-reaching diplomacy 
of the court of Kome ; to the sagacity of 
the Jesuit; to the skilful policy which 
subdued the world to itself? 

These illustrations will leave no doubt, 
it seems to me, that all that is here said 
will find an ample fulfilment in the Pa- 
pacy, and that it is to be regarded as | 
having a reference to that power. If so, j 
it only remains 

III. To inquire what, according to this 
interpretation, we are to e.^pect will yet 
occur, or what light this passage throws 
on events that are yet future. The 
origifi, the growth, the general charac- 
ter and influence of this power up to a 
distant period, are illustrated by this in- 
terpretation. What remains is the in- 
quiry, from the passage before us, how 
long this is to continue, and what we are 
to anticipate in regard to its fall. The 
following points, then, would seem to be 
clear, on the supposition that this refei's 
to the Papal power. 

It is to continue a definite period from 
its estabrishmont, ver 25. This duration 
is mentioned as time, and times, and 
the dividing of a time — ’three years and 
a half — twelve hundred and sixty days— - 
twelve hundred and sixty years. See 
tbe Notes on that verse. The only 
tuUy in regard to this, if that interpreta- 
28 -'ii 


tion is correct, is to determine the time 
when the Papacy actually began — the 
terminus a quo — and this has given rise 
to all the diversity of explanation among 
Protestants. Assuming any one time as 
the period when the Papal power errose, 
as a date from which to calculate, it is 
easy to compute from that date, and to 
fix some period — terminus ad quern — to 
which this refers, and which may be 
Hooked to as the time of the overthrow of 
I that pow’er. But there is nothing more 
I difiicult in history than the determination 
I of the exact time when the Papacy pro- 
perly began : — that is, when the peculiar 
domination which is fixirly understood by 
that system, commenced in the world: 
or what were its first distinguishing acts. 
History has not so marked that period that 
there is no room for doubt. It has not 
afiixed definite dates to it ; and to this day 
it is not easy to make out the time when 
that power commenced, or to designate any 
one event at a certain period that will 
surely mark it. It seems to have been a 
gradual growth, and its commencement 
has not been so definitely characterized 
as to enable us to demonstrate with 
absolute certainty tbe time to which 
the twelve hundred and sixty years wdli 
extend. 

Biftereiit writers have assigned differ- 
ent periods for the rise %f the Papacy, 
and different acts as the first act of that 
power; and all the prophecies as to its 
termination depend on the period which 
is fixed on as the time of its rise. It is 
this which has led to so much that is 
conjectural, and which has been the oc- 
casion of so much disappointment, and 
which throws so much obscurity now- 
over all calculations as to the termi- 
nation of that power. In nothing is 
the Scripture more clear tlian that 'that 
power shall be destroyed ; and if we could 
ascertain with exactness the date of its 
origin, there would be little danger of 
erring in regard to its close. The dif- 
ferent periods which have been fixed on 
as the date of its rise, have been princi- 
pally the following: (1) An edict pub- 
lished by Justinian (A. I). 583), and a 
letter addressed by him at the same time 
to the Pope, in wdiieh he acknowledged 
him to be the bead of the churches, thus 
conferring on him a title belonging only 
to the Saviour, and putting himself and 
empire under the dominion of the Bishop 
of Borne. Puffield on the Prophecies, 
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p. 281. (2) Tlie decree of the emperor 
Phocas (A. D. 600), coiifirnnng what had 
been done by Justinian, and giving his 
sanction to the code of laws promulgated 
by him: a code’ of laws based on the 
acknowledged supremacy of the Pope, 
and which became the basis of European 
legislation fur centuries ; and conferring 
on him the title of ‘‘ Universal BishopJ 

(3) The act of Pope Stephen, by which, 
when appealed to by the claimant to the 
crow'ri of France, he confirmed Pepin in 
the kingdom, and set aside Childeric III., 
and, ill return, received from Pepin the 
Exarchate of Kavenna and the Penta- 
polis. See Kanke’s Hist, of the Papacy, i 
voL L 22. This occurred about A. D. 7 62. 

(4) The opinion of Mr. Gibbon (IV. 363,) 
that Gregory the Seventh was the true 
founder of the Papal power, Gregory 
the Seventh,’’ says he, who may he 
adored or detested aa the founder of the 
Jhipal monarehyy was driven from Rome, 
and died in exile at Salerno.” Gregory 
became I’ope A. B. 1073, These different 
dates, if assumed as the foundation of the 
Papal power, would, by the addition to 
each of the period of 1260 years, kmd re- 
spectively to the year 1703, 1866, 2106, 
and 2333, as the period of the termination 
of the Papal dominion. As this is a 
point of groat iinportaiico in the expla- 
nation of the prophecies, it may bo pro- 
per to examine these opinions a little 
snore in detail. But in order to this, it is 
necessary to have a clear conception of 
what the Papacy as a distinct domina- 
tion is, or what constitutes its peculiarity, 
as seen by the sacred writers, and as it 
has in fact existed, and does exist in the 
world; and in regard to this there can 
he little difference of opinion. It is not 
a mere ecclesiastical p(nver— not a mere 
spiritual domination — not the control of 
a bishop as such over a church or a dio- 
cese — Boris it a mere temporal dominion, 
hut it is manifestly the union of the tm/ : 
that peculiar domination which the Bishop 
of Rome has claimed, as growing out of i 
his primacy as the head of the church, | 
-and of a temporal power also, asserted at 
first over a limited jurisdiction, but ulti- . 
liuiteiy, and as a natural eoiifiequence, 
over all other sovereignties, and edaim- 
!ng universal dominion. We sluili not, 
find the Papacy, or the Papal dominion 
as such, clearly, in the mere spiritual rule 
of the Bishop of Rome, nor in that , 
iuere spiritual dominion, however ea-j 


I larged, hut in that junction of the two, 
I when, in virtue of a pretended divine 
I right, a temporal dominion grew up, that 
.ultimately extended itself over Europe, 

■ claiming the autbority>- to dispose of 
! crowns ; to lay kingdoms under interdict, 

and to absolve subjects from their alle- 
giance. If we can find the beginning of 
this claim — ^the germ of this peculiar kind 
' of domination — we shall doubtless have 
found the commencement of the Papacy — 
the termimis a qiio—tis itw'as seen by the 
prophets — the point from wRich we are 
to reckon in determining the question of 

■ its duration. 

! With this view, then, of the nature of 
the Papacy*', it is proper to inquire tohen 
it commenced, or which of the periods 
: referred to, if either, can be properly re- 
garded as the commencement. 

(I) The Edict of Justinian, and the 
letter to the Bishop of Rome, in which 
he acknowledged him to be the head of 
the church, A, B. 533, This occurred 
under John II., reckoned as the fifty- 
fifth Bishop) of Romo. The nature of this 
application of Justinian to the Pope, and 
the honour conferred on him, was this : 
On an occasion of a controversy in the 
church, on the question ■whether “'one 
person of the Trinity*' suffered in the 
I iiesh,” the monks of Constantinople, fear- 
ful of being condemned under an edict 
of Justinian tpr heresy in denying this, 
.applied to the Pope to decide the point 
‘Justinian, wdio took great delight in in- 
quiries of that nature, and who main- 
i tained the opposite opinion on that sub- 
j jeet, also made his appeal to the Pope, 
i iljiving, therefore, drawn up a long creed, 

; containing the dispnited article among 
the rest, he despatched two bi.shop&' ■with 
it to Romo, and laid the whole matter 
before the Pope. At the same time he 
wrote a letter to the Pope, congratulating 
him on his election, as.siiring hbm that 
the faith contained in the confession 
which he sent him was the faith of the 
whole eastern ciuireh, and entreating 
him to declare in his answ'er that he re- 
ceived to his eoumiuuion all who pro- 
fessed that fuitb, and none who did not. 
To add weight to the letter, he accom- 
panied it with a presimt tv St. Peter, 
consisting of several chalices, and other 
vessels of gold, enriched with precious 
stones. From this deference tc* the Pope, 
on the part of the emperor, and this sub- 
mitting to him, as the head of the whole 
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church, of an important question to he 
determined, it iias been argued that this 
was properly the beginning of the Pa- 
pacy, and that the twelve hundred and 
sixty years are to be reckoned from that. 
But against this opinion the objections 
are insuperable : for (a) there was here 
nothing of that which p rope constitutes 
the Papacy — the peculiar union of the 
temporal and spiritual power; or the 
peculiar domination which that power 
has exerted over the world. All that 
occurred was the mere deference which 
an emperor showed to one who claimed 
to be the spiritual head of the church, 
and vtdio had long before claimed that. 
There was no change — no beginning, pro- 
perly so called — no commencement of a 
new form of domination over mankind, 
such as the Papacy has been, (b) But, 
a.s a matter of fact, there was, after all, 
little real deference to the Pope in this 
ease. Little or no account,” says Bower, 
ought to be made of that extraordinary 
deference [the deference shown by car- 
rying this question before the Pope]. 
Justinian paid great deference to the 
Pope, as well as to all other bishops, when 
they agreed with him ; but none at all 
when they did not; thinking himself^ at 
least, as well qualified as the best of them, 
and so he certainly was, to decide con- 
troversies concerning the faith ; and wc 
shall soon see him entering the lists with 
his holiness himself.” Lives of the 
Popes, 1. 336. 

11. The second date w'bich has been 
assigned to the origin of the Papacy, is the 
decree made by the emperor Phocas (A. D. 
606), by which, it is said, he confirmed 
the grant made by Justinian. This act 
was the following: Boniface III., when 
he had been made bishop of Borne, rely- 
ing on the favour and partiality which 
Phocas had shown him, prevailed on him 
to revoke the decree settling the title of 
* Universal Bishop’ on the bishop of Con- 
stantinople, and obtaiiied another settling 
that title on himself and his successors. 
The decree of Phocas, conferring this 
title, has not indeed come down to us; 
but it has been the common testimony of 
historians that such title -was conferred. 
See Mosheim 1. 513, Bower L 426. The 
fact asserted bore has been doubted, and 
iloc-boim supposes that it rests on the 
authority of Baronius. Still,” says he, 
‘^it is certain that something of this kind 
occurred.” But there are serious objec- 


tions to OUT regarding this as properly 
the commencement of the Papacy as such. 
For (a) this was not the beginning of that 
peculiar domination, or form of power, 
i which the Pope has asserted and maiu- 
' tained. If this title were conferred, it im- 
parted no new power; it did not change 
the nature of this domination ; it did not, in 
fact, make the Homan bishop different from 
what he was before. He was still, in all 
respects, subject to the civil power of the 
; emperors, and had no control beyond tliat 
! which he exercised in the church. (6) And 
i even this little was withdrawn by the 
I same authority which granted it — the au- 
thority of the emperor of Constantinople 
— though it has always since been claimed 
I and asserted by the Pope himself. See 
I Bower, I. 427. It is true that, as a con- 
I sequence of the fact that this title was 
! conferred on the Popes, they began to 
I grasp at power, and aspire to temporal 
I dominion ; but still there was no formal 
' grasp of such power growing out of the 
I assumption of this title, nor was any such 
; temporal dominion set up as the immedi- 
: ate result of such a title. The act, there- 
; fore, was not sufficiently marked, distinct, 
and decisive, to constitute an epoch, in 
the beginning of an era, in the history of 
, the world, and the rise of the Papacy can- 
not with any propriety be dated from that. 
This was undoubtedly one of the steps by 
which that peculiar power rose to its 
; greatness, or which contributed to lay the 
, tbundation of its subsequent claims, its 

■ arrogance, and its pride ; but it is doubt- 
1 fill whether it was so important an event 
i characterizing the Papacy as to be re- 

gtirded as the origin, or the terminus a quo 
in ascertaining the time of its continu- 
! anee.* It was, however, in view of this, 

Ilallfim (Middle Agos, 1, 420, Note) 

; xirges the foliowiug arguments substantially, 

' against the supposition that the Papal suprern- 
! acy had its rise from this epoch, and is to he 

■ dated from the concession of the title of Uni- 
' vorsiil Ifishop made by Phocas to Boniface 111. 

viz: (1) Its truth as commonly stated, ap- 
pears more than questionable. (2) But if the 
, strongest proof could be advanced for the au- 
I thentieity of this circumstance, wo may weli 
denj' its importance. T,he concession of Phocas 
; could have been of no validity in Lombardy, 

' France, and other westcjrn countries, where 
, nevertheless, the Papal supremacy was incom- 
I parably more osLabij.diod than in the e^^^t.” 

! (3) Kven within the empire it could have had 
I no efficacy after the violent death of that usurp- 
; or, which occurred soon aft«irward.s.” (4} 'I'he 
; title of L'niversal Bishop is not very intelligible, 

( but whatever it means the patriarchs of Oon- 
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and witli tin's considered as properly the j 
origin of the Papacy, that the Rev. Rob- 
ert Eieming,in his work on the’^ Rise and 
Fail of the ihipacy/ first published in 1701, 
uttered the folio wing remarkable lan- 
gtia.ge, as based on his caleulations re- 
specting the continuance of that power : 
‘•If wo may suppose that Antichrist be- 
gan his reign in the year 606, the addi- 
tional one thousand two hundred and 
sixty years of his duration, were they | 
Julian or ordinary ye«ars, would lead down j 
to the year 1866, as the last period of the | 
seven-headed monster. But seeing they | 
are prophetical years only [of 360 -days], j 
we must east away eighteen years in or-- ; 
der to bring them to the exact measure i 
of time that the vSpirit of God designs in i 
this book. And thus the Jimtl period of ' 
the Papal imtrpations {supposing that 
did indeed rise in the year 606) must con- } 
elude with the year 1S48.” P. 25. Ed. i 
New York. 'Whether this be considered ^ 
as merely a happy conjecture — the one I 
successful one among thousands that have I 
failed, or as the result of a proper calcu- 1 
lation respecting the future, no one in j 
comparing it with the events of the year ; 
1848, when the Pope was driven from . 
Horne, and when a po])ular government j 
was established in the very seat of the , 
Papal pow'er, can fail to see that it is re- 1 
markable considered as having been ut- ' 
tered a century and a half ago. Whether ; 
it is the correct calculation, and that tem- 
porary downfall of the Papal Government , 
is to be regarded as the first in a series 
of events that will ultimately end in its ; 
destruction, time must determine. The 
reasons mentioned above, however, and 
those which will be suggested in favour 
of a different beginning of that pow'er, 
make it, at present, more probable that a 
different period is to be assigned as its ! 
close, j 

TIL The third date which has been ' 
assigned as the beginning of the Papacy, 

stantinople had borne it before, and contin;ied to 
bear it aftei’wards.” (a) The preceding Popes, 
Pelagius II. and Gregory T., had conslautiy dis- • 
claimed the appellation : nor does it appear to ' 
hc.vebeon claimed by the successors of Boniface, 
at least for some centuries.” (d.) “ The Popes bad 
undoubtedly exercised a species of supremacy 
for more than two centuries before this time, 
which had lately reached a high point of au- 
thority under Gregojy J.” (7.) “There are 

!U) sensible marks of this supremacy making 
a more rapid progress for a century and ahalf 
alter the pretended grant of this emperor.” 


is the grant of Pepin above referred to, 
A. I). 752. This grant conferred by Pe- 
pin was confirmed also by Charlemagne 
and his sitecessors, and it was undoubt- 
edly at this period that the Papacy began 
to assume its place among the sovereign- 
ties of Europe. In favour of this opin- 
ion — that this was properly the rise of 
the papacy — the termimm a quo of imo*- 
pheey, the following considerations may be 
urged : (a) We have here a definite act— 
an act which is palpable and apparent, as 
characterizing the progress of this domi- 
nation over men. (5) We have here pro- 
perly the heginniny of the temporal do- 
minion, or the first acknowledged exercise 
of that power in acts of temporal sove- 
reignty— in giving laws, asserting domin- 
ion, swaying a temporal sceptre, and 
wearing a temporal crown. All the acts be- 
fore had been of a spiritual ebaraeter, and 
all the deference to the Bishop of Rome 
had been of a spiritual nature. Hence- 
forward, however, he was acknowledged 
as a temporal prince, and took his jjlaee 
as such among the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope. (e) This is properly the beginning 
of that mighty domination w^bieh the 
Pope wielded over Europe— a beginning, 
which, however small at first, ultimately 
became so powerful and so arrogant as to 
claim jurisdiction over all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and the right to absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance, to lay king- 
doms under interdict, to dispose of crowns, 
to order the succession of princes, to tax all 
people, and to dispose of all newly discov- 
ered countries. {{^) This accords better 
with the prophecies than any other one 
event which has occurred in the world — es- 
pecially with the prophecy of Daniel of the 
springing up of the little horn, and the 
fact that that little horn plucked up three 
others of the ten into which the fourth 
kingdom was divided. And (e) it should 
be added that this agrees with the idea 
all along held up in the prophecies, that 
this would be properly the fourth €?npire 
prolonged. The fifth empire or kingdom 
is to be the reign of the saints, or the 
reign of righteousness on the earth: the 
fourth extends down in its influences and 
power to that. As a matter of fact, this 
Moman power was thus concentrated in 
the Papacy. The form was changed, but 
it was the Moman power that was in the 
eye of the prophets, and this was contem- 
plated under its various phases, as hea- 
then and nominally Christian, until the 
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reign of tho saints should commence, or 
the kingdom of God should be set up. 
But it was only in the time of Stephen, 
and by the act of Pepin and Charlemagne, 
that this change occurred, or that this 
dominion of a temporal character was set^ 
tied m the Papacy — and that the Pope 
was acknowledged as having this temporal 
power. This was consummated indeed in 
Hildebrand, or Gregory VII. (Gibbon iii. 
353, iv. 363), but this mighty power 
properly had its origin in the time of 
"Pepin. :■ 

r\^ The fourth date assigned for the 
origin of the Papacy is the time of Hil- 
debrand, or Gregory VII, This is the 
period assigned by Mr. Gibbon. Respect- 
ing this, be remarks (voL iv. p. 363), 
** Gregory the Seventh, who may be 
adored or detested as the founder of the 
Pagxd monarchy, driven from Rome, 
and died in exile at Salerno.*^ And again 
(vol. iii. p. 353), he says of Gregory, 

After a long series of scandal, the apos- 
tolic >See was reformed and exalted, by 
the austerity and zeal of Gregory VII. 
That ambitious monk devoted his life to 
the execution of two projects ; I. To fix 
in the college of Cardinals the freedom 
and independence of election, and for 
ever to abolish the right or usurpation of 
the emperors and the Roman people. 
IL To bestow and resume the Western 
empire as a fief or benefice of the church, 
and to extend his temporal dominion 
over the kings and kingdoms of the earth. 
After a contest of fifty years, the first of 
these designs was accomplished by the 
firm support of the ecclesiastical order, 
whose liberty was connected with that of 
the chief. But the second attempt, 
though it was crowned with some appa- 
rent and partial success, has been vig- 
orously resisted by the secular power, 
and finally extinguished by the improve- 
ment of human reason.” 

If the views above suggested, however, 
are correct j or if we look at the Papacy 
as it was in the time of Hildebrand, it 
must be apparent that this was not the 
rise or origin of that peculiar domination, 
but was only the carrying out and com- 
pleting of the plan laid long before to set 
up a temporal dominion over mankind. 

It should be added, that whichever of 
the three first periods referred to be re- 
garded as the time of the rise of the Papacy, 
if -we add to them the prophetic period of 
1260 years, we are now in the midst of 


scenes on which the prophetic eye rested, 
and we cannot, as fair interpreters of 
prophecy, but regard this mighty domi- 
nation as hastening to its fall. It would 
seem probable, then, that according to 
the most obvious explanation of the sub- 
ject, we are at present not far from the 
termination and fall of that great power, 
and that events may be expected to oc- 
cur at about this period of the world 
which will be connected with its fall. 

(B) Its power is to be taken away as 
by a solemn judgment — m if the throne 
was set, and God was to come forth to 
pronounce judgment on this power to 
overthrow it, vs. 10, 11, 26. This de- 
struction of the power reftrrecl to is to bo 
absolute and entire — as if the “beast 
were slain, and the body given to the 
burning flame” — “'and they shall take 
away his dominion, to consume and de- 
stroy it unto the end.” This would de- 
note the absolute destruction of this pe- 
culiar powex' — its entire cessation in the 
world ; that is, the absolute destruction 
of that which had constitnted its pccuU- 
arity — the prolonged power of the beast 
of the fourth kingdom — concentrated and 
embodied in that represented By the little 
horn. If applied to the Roman power, 
or the fourth kingdom, it means that 
that power, which would have been pro- 
longed under the dominion of that repre- 
sented by the little horn, would wholly 
cease — as if the body of the beast had 
been burned. If applied to the power 
represented by the /little horn’ — the Pa- 
pacy — it means that that power which 
sprang up amidst the others, and which 
became so mighty — embodying so much 
of the power of the beast, would wholly 
pass away as an eeelesiastico-civil power. 
It would cease its dominion, and as one 
of the ruling powers of the earth would 
disappear. This would be accomplished 
by some remarkable divine manifesta- 
tion— -as if God should come in majesty 
and power to judgment, and should pro- 
'toounce a sentence ^ that is, the overthrow 
would be decisive, and as manifestly the 
result of the divine interposition, «« if 
God should do it by a formal act of judg- 
ment. In the overthrow of that power, 
whenever it occurs, it would be natural, 
from this prophecy, to anticipate that 
there would be some scenes of commo- 
tion and revolution bearing directly on 
it, as if God were pronouncing sentence 
on it j some important changes in the 
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nations that had aehnowladged its an- [ Ancient of days to receive the Idngdonij 
thority, as if the great Judge of nations j vs. 13, 14. As shown in the interpreta- 
was coming forth to assert his own poiver, | tion of those verses, this does not neces- 
and his own right to rule, and to dis- ; sarily imply^that there would be any visi- 
pose of the kingdoms of the earth as he: hie appearing of the Son of Man, or any 
pleased. i personal reign (see the Kotes on these 

(C) It is to be anticipated that the | verses), but there would be such a inak-* 
power referred to, will be destroyed on j i»g over of the kingdom to the rSon of 
account of its pride and arrogance. See ! Man and to the saints, as would be pro- 
motes on ver. 11, That is, whatever | perly symbolized by such a represen ta- 
power there is upon the earth at the time | tion. That is, there would be great 
referred to that shall be properly that of j changes; there would be a rapid pro- 
the fourth beast or kingdom, will beigress of the truth; there would be a 
taken away on account of the claims setj spread of the gospel; there would be a 
up and maintained by the ‘ little horn — '| change in the governments of the ivorid, 
*‘Ibeheldieea«5eof the voice of tho great I so that the power would pass into the 


words which the horn spake; I beheld 
till the beast was slain,” &c., ver. 11. 
On the supposition that this refers to the 
Papacy, what is to be expected would be, 
that the pride and arrogance of that 
power as such— that is, as an ecclesiasti- 
cal power claiming dominion over civil 
things, and wielding civil authority, would 
be such that the lioman pow’er — the lin- 
gering pow'er of the fourth kingdom 
would be taken away, and its dominion 
over the world would cease. That vast 
Komau domination that once trod down the 
earth, and that crushed and oppressed 
the nations, would still linger, like the 
prolonged life of the beast, until, on ac- 
count of the arrogance and pride of the 
Papacy, it would be wholly taken away. 
If one were to judge of the meaning of 
this prophecy without attempting to ap- 
ply it to particular passing events, he 
would say that it would be fulfilled by 
some such events as these ; — if the peo- 
ple over whom the prolonged Boman 
civil power would be extended, and over 
whom the ecclesiastical or Papal sceptre 
should be swayed, would on account of 
the pride and arrogance of the Papacy 
rise in their might, and demand liberty — 
that would be in fact an end of the pro- 
longed power of the fourth beast; and it 
would be on account of the 'groat words 
which the horn spake,' and would be in 
all respects a fulfilment of the language 
of this prophecy. Whether such an end 
of this power is to occur, time is to de- 
termine. 

(B) Simultaneously with this event, as 
the result of this, we are to anticipate 
such a spread of truth and righteousness, 
and such a reign of the saints on the 
earth, as would be properly symbolized, 
by the coming of the Son of Man to the 1 


hands of the righteous, and they would 
in fact rule. Prom that time the ' saints' 
would receive the kingdom, and the af- 
fairs of the world would he put on a new 
footing. Prom that period it might bo 
said that the reign of the saints ’would 
commence; that is, there would be such 
changes in this respect that t/mi! would 
constitute an epoch in the history of the 
■world— the proper beginning of the reign 
of the saints on the earth — the setting up 
of the new and final dominion in the 
world. If there should .be such changes 
—such marked progress — such facilities 
for the spread of truth — such now me- 
thods of propagating it — and such cer- 
tain success attending it, all opposition 
giving way, and persecution ceasing, as 
would properly constitute nn epoch or era 
in the world's history which would bo 
connected with the conversion of the 
world to God, this would fairly meet the 
interpretation of this prophecy ; this oc- 
curring, all would have taken place which 
could be fairly shown to be implied in 
the vision. 

(E) We are to expect a reign of righte- 
ousness on the earth. On the character 
of what we are fairly to expect from the 
words of the prophecy, see on ver. 

14. The prophecy authorizes us to anti- 
cipate a time when there sha.U be a gen- 
eral jnevalence of true religion ; when 
the power in the world shall be in the 
hands of good men — of men fearing God ; 
when the divine laws shall be obeyed — 
being acknowledged as the laws that are 
to control men ; when the civil institu- 
tions of the world shall be pervaded by 
religion, and moulded by it ; when there 
shall be no hindrance to the free exercise 
of religion, and when in fact the reign- 
ing power on the earth shall be the king- 
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dom T^hicli tlie Messiah shall set up. 
^here is nothing more certain in the fu- 
ture than such a period, and to that all 
things are tending. Such a period would 
fiilfli all that is fairly imprlied in this 
wonderful prophecy, and to that faith and 
hope should calmly and confidently look 


forward. I’or that they who lore their 
God and their race should labour and pray j 
and by the certain assurance that such a 
period will come, we should he cheered 
amidst all the moral darkness that exists 
in the world, and in all that now discour- 
ages UB in our endeavours to do good. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


AXALTSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


jfriis chapter contains an account of a vision seen by the prophet in the third year of the 
reiiiar of Belshazzar, The prophet either was, or appeared to be, in the city of Shn.shau— after* 
wards the capital of the Persian empire, in the province of Elam. To that place, then an ini'* 
portant town, there is no improbability in supposing that he had gone, as he was then uncon- 
nected with the government, or not employed by the government (eh. v.), and as it is not un- 
Tojisonablo to suppose that he would be at liberty to visit other parts of the empire than Baby- 
lon. Possibly there may have been Jews at that place, and he may have gone on a visit to 
them. Or perhaps the scene of the vision may have been laid in Shushan, by the river UJai, 
and th.at the prophet means to represent himself as if he had been there, and the vision had 
seemed to pass there before his mind. But there is no valid objection to the supposition that he 
was actually there, and this seems to he affirmed in ver. 2. While there, he saw a ram witfe 
two horms, one higher than the other, pushing westward, and northward, and southward, so 
powerful that nothing could oppose him. As he was looking on this, he saw a he-goat come 
from the West, hounding along, and scarcely tonching the ground, with a single remarkable 
horn between his eyes. This he-goat attacked the ram, broke his two horns, and overcame him 
entirely. The he-goat became very strong, but at length the horn was broken, and there came 
up four in its place. From one of those there sprang up a little horn that became exceeding 
great and mighty, extending itself toward the South, and the Ea.st, and the pleasant land — the 
land of Palestine. This horn became so mighty that it seemed to attack ‘ the host of heavorP— 
the stars; it cast some of them down to the ground; it magnified itself against the Prince of the 
host ; it caused the daily sacrifice in the temple to cease, and the sanctuary of the Prince of the 
host was cast down. An earne.st inquiry was made by one saint to another how long this vras 
to continue, and the an.swer was, unto two thousand and three hundred days, and that then tlie 
sauetuary would be cleansed. Gabriel is then sent to explain the vision to the prophet, and he 
announces that the ram with the two horns repre.sented the kings of Media and Persia; the 
goat the king of Greece ; the great horn between his eyes the first king ; the four horns that should 
s, ring up after that was broken, the four dynasties into which the kingdom would be divided, 
and the little horn a king of fierce countenance, and understanding dark sentences, and that 
would stand up against the Prince of princes, and that would ultimately be destroyed. The 
edect of this was, that Daniel was overcome by the vision for a certain time; afterward he re- 
vive 1, and attended to the business of the king, but none understood the vision. 

This is one of the few prophecies in the Scriptures that are explained to the prophets them- 
se’ve-’, and it becomes, therefore, important .as a key to e.xplain other prophecies of a similar 
character. Of the reference to the kingdom of Media and Persia, and to the kingdom of Greece, 
therci is an expre.ss statement. The application of a portion of the prophecy to' Alexander the 
Ch-eat, and to the four monarchies into which his kingdom was divided at his death, is equally 
certain. And there can bo as little doubt of the application of the remainder to Antiochuit 
Epi])hanes, and in this nearly all expositors are agreed, Indeed, so striking and clear is the 
application to this series of historical events, that Porphyry maintained that this, as well as 
other portions of Daniel, were written after the events occurred. One of two things, indwd, is 
certain— -either that this vjas written after the events here referred to occurred ; or that Daniel 
■was inspired. No man by any natural sagacity could have predicted these events with so much 
accuracy and particularity. 

The portion of Daniel which follows is in pure Hebrew. The portion of the book from the 
fourth verse of the second chapter to the end of the seventh chapter was written in Chaldee. 
On this point see Intro. g4. HI. (1), 
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1 In tlie third year of the reign | 2 And I saw in a vision ; and it 

of king Belshazzar a vision appeared I came to pass, when I saw, that I 
unto me, eve?i tmi& me Daniel, after . -iim at a Sbnshan in the palace, which 
that which appeared unto me at the | is in the province of Eiain ; and I 
first. . ^Es. 1, 2. 

1. hi the third year of the reiyii of Bel- king as an officer of tlie government, and 

shazzar. In regard to BelsbazzaV, see yet it may have been forgotten that he 
Intro, to cb. V. ^ 2. % A Mon appeared had this power of disclosing the meaning 

unto me. This vision appears to have of visions. He have been empmyed 
occurred to him when avvake, or in an : in the public service, but his services to 
eestaeyj the former one occurred when ; the father of the king, and his extraordh 
he was asleep, ch. vii. I. Comp. vs. 17., inary skill in interpreting dreams and vis- 
18, of this chapter, where the prophet ; ions may not at once have occurred to the 
represents himself as overpowered, and ‘ affrighted monarch and his courtiers, 
as falling down to the earth on account i Shushan, or Susa, the chief towm of Susi- 
of the vision. The representation would . ana, was the capitol of Persia after the 
seem to have been made to pass before i time of Cyrus, in which the kings of Per- 
his mind in open day, and when he was [sia had their principal residence. Nehi. 1. 
fully awake. Comp, the ease of Balaam, i Esther i. 2 — 5. It was situated on the 
Ninn. xxiv. 4: Which saw the vision ' Eulaeus or Choaspes, probably on the spot 
of the Almighty, falling into a trance, now occupied by the village Shus. Hen- 
out having his eyes open." After f/iai! jnel, Geog. of Herodotus,' Ivinneir, Mem. 
which appeared nnto me at the first. That ' Pers. Empire; K, Porter’s Travels, II- 
occurred in the first year of ^Belshazzar, j 4, 11 ; Bitter, Erdkunde, Asien, ix. 294. 
ch. vii. 1. I Piet. Bib. ^oc. At Shus there are ox- 

2. And I saw in a vision. I looked as ' tensive ruins, stretching perhaps twelve 

the vision appeared tu me ; or I saw cer- j miles from one extremity to the other, and 
tain things represented to me in a vision, consisting, with the other ruins in that 
On the word vision^ see Notes on ch. i. 17. country, of hillocks of earth, and rubbish, 
The meaning here would seem to be that covered with broken pieces of brick and 
a vision appeared to Daniel, and that he coloured tile. At the foot of these mounds 
contemplated it with earnestness to un- is the so-called tomb of Daniel, a small 
derstand what it meant. ^ / was building erected on the spot where the 

at Skushan. As remarked in the intro- remains of Daniel are believed in that re- 
duction to this chapter, this might mean gion to rest. It is apparently modern, 
that he seemed to be there, or that the ’.but nothing but the belief that this was 
vision was represented to him as being | the site of the prophet’s sepulchre could 
tlmre, but the most natural construction | have led to its being built in the place 
is to suppose that Daniel was actually I where it stands. Malcom, Hist, of Per- 
there himself. Why he was there, he sia, i. 255, 25C. The city of Shus is now 
has not informed us directly, whether he a gloomy wilderness, inhabited by lions, 
w’as on public business, or on his own. hyenas, and Other beasts of prey. Kitfco, 
Erom ver. 27, however — ^Afterward I Cyclop. Art. Shushan. Sir John Kin- 
roso up, and did the king’s business’ — neir says that the dread of these animals 
it would seem most probable that he was compelled Mr. Monteith and himself to 
then in the service of the king. This take shelter for the night within the walls 
supposition will not conflict with the that encompass Daniel’s tomb. Of that 
statement in ch. v. 10, 1], in which the tomb, Sir John Malcolm says, ‘^‘It is a 
queen of Belshazzar, when the hand writ- small building, but sufficient to shelter 
iug appeared on the wall of the palace, some dervishes who watch the remains of 
informs the king that there was “a man the prophet, and are supported by the 
in his kingdom in which was the spirit alms of pious pilgrims, who visit the 
of the holy gods," Ac. — from which it holy shpulehre. The dervishes are now 
might be objected that Daniel was at that the only inhabitants of Susa. ; and every 
time unknown to the king, and could not species of wild beast roams at large over 
have been in his employ, for it might have the spot on which some of the proudest 
been a fact thathe was in the employ of the I palaces ever raised by human art one© 
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^aw in a Tision, and I was hj the 
river of Ulai, 


stood.” Vol. I. pp. 2o5, 256. For a de- 
scription of the ruins of Susa, see Piet. 
Bib. m liic. This city was about 450 Eo- 
man miles from Seleucia-, and was built, 
according to Pliny, 0. 27, in a square of 
about 120 stadia. It was the summer 
.residence of the Persian kings, (Oyrop. 
S, 6, 10), as they passed the spring in 
Ecbatana, and the autumn and winter in 
Babylon. See Lengerke, in lot. It was 
in this city that Alexander the Oreat 
married Stateira, daughter of Barius Co- 
domanus. The name means a Uly, and 
was probably given to it on account of 
its beauty. Lengerke. EosenmUller sufj- 
poses that the vision here is represented to 
have appeared to Daniel in, this city be- 
cause it would be the future capitol of Per- 
sia, and because so much of the vision per- 
tained to Persia. See Maurer, hi loe. 
The annexed cut represents the present 


3 Then I lifted np mine eyes, and 
saw, and, behold, there stood before 

appearance of that city, ^ In the, g}(xlacc. 
This word— — means a fortress, a 
! castle, a fortified palace, Gesenius. See 
Neh. i- 1. Esth, i. 5 ,* ii. 5 ; viii. 14 j ix. 
6,11,12. It would seem to h^ve been 
given to the city because it was a forti- 
fied place. The word applied not only to 
the pala<;e proper, a royal residence, but 
to the- whole adjacent city. It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that Daniel was in the 
palace proper, but only that ho w'as in 
the city lo which the name was given. 

WMc7iis hitke2:^rovineeo/ Elmn. See 
Notes on Isa. xi. 11. This province was 
bounded on the east by Persia proper, on 
the west by Babylonia, on the north by 
Media, and on the south by the Persian 
G-ulf. It was about half as large as Per- 
sia, and not quite as large as England. 
Kitto’s Cyelo. It was probably con^ 



quered by Nebuchadnezzar, and in the 
time of Belshazzar was subject to the 
Babylonian dominion. Shushan had been 
doubtless the capitol of the kingdom of 
Elam while it continued a separate king- 
dom, and remained the capitol of the 
Xjrovince while it was under the Babylo- 
nian yoke, and until it was subdued as a 
part of the empire, by Cyrus, It was 
then made one of the eapitols of the 
united Medo-Persian empire. It was 
■when it was the capitol of a province that 
it was visited by Daniel, and that he saw 
the vision there. Possibly he may have 
dwelt there subsequently, and died there. 
^ A nd I leas hy the river of Ulm, This 
river flowed by the city of Shushan or Su- 
29 


sa, and fell into the united stream of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, It is called 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist. vi. 81) Eulaens j but 
It is described by Greek writers generally 
under the name of Choaspcs. Herod, v. 
49. Strabo, xv. p. 728, It is now known 
by the name Kerah, called by the Turks 
Keraso. It passes on the west of the ru- 
ins of Shus (Susa), and enters the Shat- 
ul-Arab about twenty miles below Korna 
Kinneir. Geog. Mem. of the Persian em- 
pire, pp. 96, 97. See Kitto's Cye. Art. Ulai. 

3. Then I lifted up mine eyes and saio^ 
And saw in vision, or there seemed to be 
before me. There stood before the river. 
On the bank of the river. ^ A ram, 
which had two horns. There can be no 
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the river a ram ■which had horns : 
and the two horns were high ; but 
one was higher than the m other, and 
the higher came up last. 

4 I saw the ram pushing west- 
ward, and northward, and south- 
ward j so that no beast might stand 

^second. 


error iu explaining the design of this sym- 
bol, for in ver. 20, it is expressly said that 
it denoted the Wo kings of Media and Per- 
sia. The united power of the kindom was 
denoted by the ram itself; the fact that 
•there were two powers or kingdoms com- 
bined by the two horns of the ram, ; ^ jind 
the two horns -were hif/h Both indicating 
great power. ^ But the one was higher 
than the other ^ and the higher came up last. 
The higher horn springing up last denotes 
Persia, that became the more mighty 
power of the two, so that the name 1/e- 
dia became finally almost dropped;^ and 
the united kingdom was known in <5re- 
®ian history as the Persian. The Median 
or Assyrian power was the older, bat the 
Persian became the most mighty. 

4. I saw the ram pushing westward, and 
northward, and south ward, denoting the 
conquests of the united kingdom. The 
east is not mentioned, for none of the con- 
quests of the Medo-Persian empire ex- 
tended in that direction. Yet nothing 
could better express the conquests actu- 
ally made by the Modo-Persian “empire 
than this representation. On the west 
the conquests embraced Babylonia, Mes- 
opotamia, Syria and Asia Minor; on the 
north, Colchis, Armenia, Iberia, and the 
regions around the Caspian sea ; and bn 
the south, Palestine, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
Lybia. Lengerhe. This Medo-Persian 
power is represented as coming from the j 
east, Isa. xli, 2 : Who raised up the 

righteous man from the east,*^ &c. Isa. 
xh'i. 11 : Calling a ravenous bird 

fro77i the east, &o. did according to 

Ms will, a7id heeatne great This expresses 
well also the character of the Medo-Per- 
sian empire. It extended over a great 
part of the known world, subduing to it- 
self a large portion of the earth. In its 
early conquests it met 'with no successful 
opposition, nor was it stayed until it was 
subdued by Grreece— as at Leuctra and 
Marathon, and then as it was finally over- 
thrown by Alexander the Great. 
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before him, neither was there amj 
that eould deliver out of his hand';, 
but he did according to his willy 
and became great. 

5 And as I was considering, be- 
hold, a he-goat ^came from the west 
on the face of the whole earthy and 

6Is.10.I3, 14; c. 5. 19. 11; 3,16. ever. 21.. 


6. And as I %ms cmisidermg. As I was 
looking on this vision. It was a visioa 
which would naturally attract attention^ 
and one which would not be readily un- 
derstood. It evidently denoted some 
combined power that was attempting 
conquest, but we are not to suppose that 
Daniel would readily understand what 
was meant by it. The whole scene wms 
i future — for the Medo-Persian pmver was 
I not yet consolidated in the time of Bel- 
I shazzar, and the conquests represented 
I by the ram continued through many 
I years, and denoted by the he-goat ex- 
tended still much further into futurity. 
^{Behold, a he-goat came f'om the west. 
In ver. 21, this is called the ^xoiigh- 
goat.-' There can be no doubt as to the 
application of this, for in ver. 21, it is ex- 
pressly said that it was ^ the king of 
Grecia.^ The power represented is that 
of Greece when it was consolidated under 
Alexander the Great, and when he went 
forth to the subjugation of this vast Per- 
sian empire. It may serve to illustrate 
this, and to show the propriety of repre- 
senting the Macedonian power by the 
symbol of a goat, to remark that this 
symbol is often found, in various ways, 
in connection with Macedon, and that, 
for some reason, the goat was used as 
emblematic of that power, A few facts, 
furnished to the Editor of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, by Taylor Combe, Esq., will 
show the propriety of this allusion to 
j Macedonia under the emblem of a goat, 
'and that the allusion would be readily 
i understood in after times. They are 
I condensed here from his account in Ta}’- 
1 lor*s Calmet, V. 410 — 412. (1) Caranus, 

I the first king of the Macedonians, com- 
imeneod his reign S14 years before the 
j Christian era. The circumstance of his 
I being led by goats to the city of Edessa, 

I the name of which, when he established 
j there the seat of his kingdom, ho eon- 
I verted into jEga>, is well w^orthy of ro- 
i mark. Urhein Edes8a)7i, oh menm'uim 
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'^touched not tlie ground: and the goat Jiad a & notable horn between 

^ none toiicliedhim in th& mrtli, his Oyes. 

'^ahornof d{jhL 


muneria, JEgaa, populum JEgeadas, Jus- 
tin Lib. vii. c. 1. The adoption of the 
goat as an emblem of Macedon, would 
have been early suggested by an important 
event in their history. (2) Bronze figures 
of a goat have been found a,s the symbol 
of Macedon. Mr. Combe says, have 
lately had an opportunity of procuring 
an ancient bronze figure of a goat with 
one horn, which was the old symbol of 
Macedon. As figures representing the 
types of ancient countries are extremely 
rare, and as neither a bronze nor marble 
sj’^mbol of Macedon has been bitberto 
noticed, I beg leave to trouble you with 
the few following observations,” &e. He 
then says, The goat which is sent for 
your inspection, was dug up in Asia 
Minor, and was brought, together with 
other antiquities, into this country by a 
poor Turk.” The following cut is a re- 
presentation of- this figure. The slightest 


nearly 300 years after Caraniis, and about 
547 years before Christ, the Macedonians, 
upon being threatened with an invasion, 
became tributary to the Persians. In 
one of the pilasters of Persepolis, this 
very event seems to be recorded in a 
manner that throws considerable light on 
this subject. A goat is represented wnth 
an immense horn growing out of the 
middle of his forehead, and a man in a 
Pei’sian dress is seen by his side, hold- 
' ing the horn wnth his loft hand, by which 
is signified the subjection of Macedon. 
The following is the figure referred to, 
and it strikingly shows how early this 
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symbol was used. In the reign of Ar - 1 
chelans of Macedon, B. G, 413, there 
occurs, on the reverse of a coin of that 


Mng, the head of a goat having only one 
horn. Of this coin, so remarkable for 
j the single horn, there are two varieties, 



one, ISTo. 1, engraved by Pellerin, and tbe > the late Dr. W. Hunter. (5) There is 
other, No. 2, preserved in the cabinet of | a gem,” says Mr. Combe, “ engraved in 



the Florentine collection, which, as it con- 
firms what has been already said, and 
has not hitherto been understood, I think 
worthy of mention. It will be seen by 
the drawing of this gem that nothing 
more or less is meant by the ram^s head 
with two horns, and the goat’s head with 
one, than the kingdoms of Persia and 
Macedon, represented under their appro- 
priat^symbols. From the circumstance, ^ 
however, of these characteristic types 
being united, it is extremely probable 
that the gem was engraved after the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander the Great.” 



These remarks and illustrations will show 
the propriety of the symbol used here, 
and show also howreadily it would be 


understood in after times. There is no 
evidence that Daniel understood that this 
ever had been a symbol of Macedonia, or 
that, if he had, he could have conjectured, 
by any natural sagacity, that a power re- 
presented by that symbol would have 
become the conqueror of Media and Per- 
sia, and every circumstance, therefore, 
connected with this, only shows the more 
clearly that he was under the influence 
of inspiration. It is affirmed by Jose- 
phus (Ant. B. xi- ch. viii.) that when 
Alexander was at Jerusalem, the pro- 
phecies of Daniel respecting him were 
shown to him by the high priest, and 
that this fact was the means of his con- 
ferring important favours on the Jews. 
If such an event occurred, the circum- 
stances here alluded to show how readily 
Alexander would recognize the reference 
to his own country, and to himself, and 
how probable the account of J osephus is, 
that this was the means of conciliating 
him towards the Jewish people. The 
credibility of the account, which has been 
called in question, is examined in New- 
ton on the Prophecies, pp. 241 — ^246. 

On the face of the whole eartlu He 
seemed to move over the whole world — 
well representing the movements of Alex- 
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6 And iie eame to the ram that 
had iwo horns, which I had seen 
standing before the river, and ran 
unto him in the fury of his power* 


ander, who conquered the known worldj 
and who is said to have wept bocause 
there were no other worlds to conquer. 
^ And touched not the ground* Marg., 
none touched him in the iChe 

translation in the text, however, is more 
correct than that in the margin. He 
seemed to bound along as if he did not 
touch the ground — denoting the rapidity 
of his movements and conquests. A 
similar description of great beauty occurs 
in Virgil, JBn. vii. 806, seg. of Camilla : 

Cursu pedum prmvertere ventos, 

Ilia vol Intacta segetia per summa vejaret 
Gramma, nee tenei’as cursu Isesisset aristas, 

Tel mare per medium fiuctu suspensa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeretiEquorc plantas. 

Nothing would better express the rapid 
conquests of Alexander the Great, than 
the language employed by Daniel. He 
died at the early ago of thirty-three, and 
having been chosen generalissimo of the 
Greeks against the Persians at the age 
of twenty-one, the whole period occupied 
by him in his conquests ,* and in his jjub- 
lic life, was but twelve years, yet in that 
time he brought the world in subjection i 
to his arms. A single glance at his rapid 
movements will show the propriety of 
the description here. In the year 334 
B. C., he invaded Persia, and defeated 
the Persians in the battle of the Granicus; 
in the year 333, he again defeated them 
at the battle of Issus, and conquered 
Parthia, Bactria, Hyrcania, Sogdiana, 
and Asia Minor. In the 3 ’'ear 332, 
he conquered Tyre and Egypt, and 
built Alexandria. In the year 331, 
he defeated Darius Coclomannus, and in 
330 eomxdeted the conquest of the Per- 
sian empire. In the year 328, he defeated 
Porus, king of India, and jiiirsued his 
march to the Ganges. In these few years, 
therefore, he had overrun nearly all the 
then known world, in conquests more 
rapid and more decisive than had ever 
before been made. *[{' And the goat had a 
notable horn, hetiaeen hin egea. The goat 
represented the Macedonian j)ower, and 
all this power was concentrated in the 
person of Alexander — undoubtedly de- 
noted by the single horn — as if aE the 
power of Greece was concentrated in him, 
29 


7 And I saw him come close unto 
the. ram, and he was moved with 
cboler against him, and smote the 
ram, and brake his hvo horns : and 


The margin is, a hoioi of sight* This 
con*esponds with the Hebrew, the word, 
rendered notable — mTp — meaning pro- 
perly look) a^jpearancc) and then some- 
thing conspicnoiiSf or remarhahle. The 
literal translation would be, a, horn of 
appearance ^ that is, conspicuous, large. 
Geseniits, Xiox. 

6, And he came to the ranif &e. Hep- 
I'esenting the Medo-Persian power. ^ And 
ran tmto him in the fury of hia power* 
Eepresenting the fierceness and fury with 
which Alexander attacked the Persians 
at the Granicus, at Issus, and at Arbela, 
with which he invaded and overthrew 
them in their own country. Nothing 
would better express this than to say 
that it was done in ‘ the fury of power.^ 

7. And I saw him come close unto the 
■raw. The ram standing on the banks of 
the TJIai, and in the very heart of the em- 
pire. This representation is designed un- 
doubtedly to denote that the Grecian 
power would attack the Persian in its 
own dominions. Perhaps the vision was 
represented at the place which would be 
the capital of the empire in order to de- 
note this, f ho was moved with 
eholer against the rum. With wrath or 
anger. That is, he acted as if be were 
furiously enragei This is not an impro- 
per representation. Alexander, though 
spurred on by ambition as his ruling mo- 
tive, yet might be supposed without im- 
propriety to represent the concentrated 
wrath of all Greece on account of the re- 
peated Persian invasions. It is true the 
Persians had been defeated at Leuctra, 
and at Marathon, and at Salamis, and 
that their hosts had been held in check 
at Thermopylae, and that they had never 
succeeded in subduing Greece, and that 
the Grecians in defending their country 
had covered themselves with glory. But 
it is true, also, that the wrongs inflicted 
or attempted on the Greeks had never 
been forgotten, and it cannot be doubted 
that the remembrance of these wrongs 
was a motive that influenced many a 
Greek at the battle of the Granicus and Is- 
sus, and at Arbela. It would be one of the 
most powerful motives to which Alexan- 
der could appeal in stimulating Ms army. 
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there was no power in the ram ho 
stand before him, but he cast Jhim 
doAvn to the ground, and stamped 
upon him ; and there was none that 


could deliver the ram out of his 
hand. 

8 Therefore the he-goat waxed 
very great : and when he was strong, 


^Andhmhe his two horns. Complotely 
•prostrated his power — as Alexander did 
when he overthrew Darius Codoinaninis, 
and suhjuirated to himself the Medo-Per- 
sian empire. That empire ceased at that 
time, and was merged in that of the son 
of Philip, '•f And there was no in 

the ram to stand before him. To resist him. 
^j' But he cast him down to the ground, mxd 
stamped upon him. An act strikingly ex- 


pressive of the conduct of Alexander. 
The empire was crushed beneath his 
power, and, as it were, trampled to the 
earth, ^ A7id there teas xione that cotdd 
deliver the rani out of his hand. "No aux- 
iliaries that the Persian empire could call 
to its aid that could save it from the (Gre- 
cian conquei'or. The following is the 
; usual representation of the head of Alex- 
ander the Great. 



8. Therefoi'c the he-goat waxed verg 
great. The Macedonian power, especially 
under the reign of Alexander. <|[ And 
when he was strong, the great horn was 
broken. In the time, or at the period, of 
its greatest strength. Then an event oc- 
curred which broke the horn in which 
was concentrated its power. It is e<asy 
to see the application of this to the Ma-i 
cedonian power. At no time was the I 
empire so strong as at the death of Alex- j 


ander. Its power did not pine away ; 
was not enfeebled, as monarchies are of- 
ten, by age, and luxury, and corruption ; 
it was most flourishing and prosperous just 
at the period when broken by the death 
of Alexander. IS^ever afterwards did it 
recover its vigour ; never was it CinimoVi- 
dated again. Prom that time this mighty 
empire, broken into separate kingdoms, 
lost its influence in the w'orld. f 
for it came up four notable ones. In the 
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the great born -vras broken ; and for 9 And b ont of one of them came 
it came up four ‘-^notable ones to- forth a little horn, whicii 
ward the four winds of heaven, &c. 



place of tins one horn jHi wbkh all the city of Phrygia, was fought hetweeu An- 
power vras eoncentrated; tbore -sprang lip tagoiKis and his sou BGmcfcrms, on the 
four others that were distinguished and one side, and the combined forces of these 
jemarkable. On the word see princes on the other. Antigouiis had 

jSTotes on vcr. o. This representation aimed at universal sovereignty ; he had 
would lead us to .suppose that the power taken and plundered the island of Cy- 
which had thus been eoneentrated in one prus j had destroyed the fleet of Ptolemy 
monarchy, iTouId be divided and distri- Lagu-s, and had assumed the crowm.-— 
buted into four, and that insteadofthatone Against him and his usurpations, Pto- 
-power there -would be four kingdoms that lemy, Cassander, and Lysinachiis, com- 
would fill up about the same space in the bined their forces, and the result was bis 
world, occupy about tlie same territory, complete oi^erthrow at the battle of Ipsus. 
and have about the same eharaeteristies Lengerke, m lac. In this battle, Antigo- 
— so that they might be regarded as the nus lost all his conquests and his life, 
.succession to the one djmasty. The same In, the division of the empire, Seleucus 
representation we have of this one power Nieator obtained Syria, Babylonia, Me- 
in eh. vii. 6 : “ And the beast had four dia and Susiana, Armenia, a part of Cap- 
heads.” See also ch. xi. 4: His king- padocia, Celicia, and his kingdom, in name 
■dom shall be broken, and shall be divided at least, extended from the Hellespont to 
towards the four winds of heaven.” This tbe Indies# The kingdom of Lysina- 
aceords with the accounts in history of ehus extended over a part -of Thrace, 
the eflect of Alexander’s death, for though Asia Minor, part of Cappadocia, and the 
the kingdom was not by him divided into countries within the limits of Mount 
four parts, yet, from the confusion and Taurus. Cassander possessed Macedo- 
eonilicts that arose, power was ultimately nia, Thessaly, and a part of Greece, 
eoneentrated into four dynasties. At his Ptolemy obtained Egypt, Cyprus, and 
-death, his brother Aridmus ivas declai'cd Gyrene, and ultimately Coelo-Syria, Pboe- 
king in bis stead, and Perdiecas regent, nicia, Judea, and a part of Asia Minor 
Bub the unity of the Macedonian power and Thrace. Lengerke, in he. T<o- 
was gone, and disorder and confusion, icard the fohtr winds of heaven. Towards 
and a struggle far empire, immediately the feur quarters of the world. Thus the 
succeeded. The author of the books of dominions of Seleucus were in the Eastj 
Maccabees ,(1 Mac. i. 7-, S, 9,) says.: So those of Cassander in the West ; those of 
Alexander reigned twelve years, and then Ptolemy in the South, and those of Lys- 
died. And his servants have rule every inachus in the Korth. 
one in his phioe. And after his death, 9. And out of one of them came forth a 
they all put crowns upon themselves; so littie horn. Emhlematie of a new power 
•did their sons after them many years ; that should spring up. Comp. Notes on 
and evils were multiplied in the earth.” oh. vii. S, This little horn sprang up 
Alexander died B. 0. i523 ; Antipatersue- out of one of the others; it did not spring 
ceeded Perdieeas, B, C. 321 ; Ptolemy up in the midst of the others as the little 
Lagus the .same year took possession of horn in ch. vii. S, did among the ten oth- 
.Egypt; Cassander assumed the govern- ers. This seemed to .grow out of one of 
merit of Macedon, B. C. 317 ; Seleucus the four, and the meaning cannot be mis- 
Nicator took po.ssession of Syria, B. C, understood. From one of the four pow- 
311 ; in 305 B. 0. the sueeessors of Alex- ers or kingdoms into which the empire of 
ander took the title of kirigs, and in 301 Alexander would be divided, there would 
B. 0. there occurred the battle of Ipsus, | spring up this ambitious and persecuting 
in which Aiitigoiius, who reigned in Asia ! power.. Which icaxcd exceeding great. 
Minor, was killed and then followed in | Which became exceedingly powerful. It 
that year a formal division of Alexander’s ; was comparatively small at flrst, butulti- 
empire between the four victorious princes, : mately became mighty. There can -be no 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lys- | doubt that Antiochus Epiphanes is de- 
inaehus- This great battle of Ipsus, a] noted hero, iril the circumstances of 
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seeding great, toward tRe south, and toward the east, and toward the plea- 
a Ps. 48. 2 ; Eze. 20. 15. Sant » land, 

the prediction iind a fulfilment in him, tiers, his brother Antiochus hastened to- 
and if it were supposed that this was oecupj the vacant throne, although tho 
written o/ile)’ he had lived, and that it was natui'al heir, Bemetriiis, son of Seleucus, 
the design of the writer to describe him -was jet alive, but a hostage at Home., 
bj these symbols,lic could not have found • Antioch us assumed the name of Epi- 
symbols that would have been more | pbanes, or 2Uuetyuni&. In Ban. si. 21, it 
striking or appropriate than this. The ' is intimated that he gained the kingdom 
Syriac version has inserted here, in the , hi/ jlniterim ; and there can be no doubt 
Syriac text, the words ‘Antioehus Epi- j that bribery, and the ijromise of reward to* 
phanes,' and almost without exception, | others, was made use of to secure Ins- 
expositors have been agreed in the opin- | power. See Kitto's €ycIo. L 368 — 170, 
ion that ho is referred to. For a general | Of the acts of this prince there will be oc- 
account of him, see Kotes on ch. vii. 24, easion for a fuller detail in the ISTotes on 
seq. The author of the Booko-f Maccabees, the remainder of this ehaj>ter, and ch, xi.. 
after noticing in the passage above quoted, <j[ Toward the south. Toward the coun- 
the death of Alexander, and the distrae- try of Egypt, Ac. In the year B. G. 171s, 
tions that followed his death, says, And ' he dedared war against Ptolemy Philo- 
there came out of them a wicked root, j motor, and in the year 176 he conquered 
Antiochus, surnamed Epipbanes, son of i Egypt, and plundered Jerusalem. 1 Mac* 
Antiochus the king, who had been ahost- ; j. 16 — I^ow when the kingdom was 
age at Home, and he reigned in the bun- | established before Antiochus, he thought 
dred and thirty and seventhly year of the ^ to reign over Egypt, that ho might havo 
kingdom of the Greeks.” 1 Mac. i. 10. i the dominion of two realms. Wherefore 
A few expositors have .supposed that this | he entered Egypt with a great multitude, 
passage refers to Antichrist — what will ! with chariots, and elephants, and horse- 
not expositors of the Bible suppose ? But i men, and a great navy. And made -war 
the great body of interpreters have under-, against Ptolemee king of Egypt: but 
stood itto refer to Antiochus. This prince ' Ptolemee was afraid of him, and fled,* and 
was a successor of Seleucus Nicator, who, j many were wounded to death. Thus they 
in the di^dsion of the empire of Alexander, j got the strong cities in the land of Egypt, 
obtained Syria, Babylonia, Media, &c., i and be took the spoils thereof.” 

|.s6e above on ver. 8), and whose capitol ! toivard the east. Toward Persia and the 
was Antioch. The succession of princes ; countries of the east. He went there — 
who reigned' in Antioch from Seleucus to these countries being nominally subject 
Antiochus Epipbanes was as follows : to him— according to the author of the 

1. Seleucus Nicator, B. C, 312 — 280. book of Maccabees (1 Mac. iii. 28 — 37), 

2. Antiochus Soter, his son, 280 — 261. in order to replenish his exhausted treas- 

3. Antiochus Theus, his son, 261 — 247. ury, that he might carry on his wars with 

4. Seleucus Callinicus, his son, 247 — the Jews, and that he might keep up the 

226. splendour and liberality of his courts 

5. (Alexander), or Seleucus Ceraunus, “He saiv that the money of his treasures 

his son, 226 — 223. failed, and that the tributes in the coun- 

6. Antiochus the Great, his brother, try were small, because of the dissension 

223 — 187. and plague which he had brought upon 

7. Seleucus Philopator, his son, 187 — the land, and ho feared that he shotild not 

176. be able to bear the charges any longer, nor 

8. Antiochus Epipbanes, his brother, to have such gifts to give so liberally as 

176 — 164. Clinton’s voL he did before, w'hereforc being greatly 

III. appendix, ch. iii. The succession | perplexed in his mind, ho determined to 
of the Syrian kings reigning in Antioeh go into Persia, there to take the tributes 
was continued, until Syria was reduced of the countries, and to gather much mo- 
to the form of a Roman province by Pom- 1 ney. So the king departed from Anti- 
pey, B. C. 63. Seleucus Philopator, the j och, his royal city, the hundred, fifty and 
immediate predecessor of Antiochus, hav- seventh year ; and having passed the river 
mg boon assassinated by one of his cour- { Euphrates, he went through the high 
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10 And it waxed great, ato 
the host ^of heaven ; and it cast 
down c some of the host and of the 

^ or, against, ^ Is. 14. 13, ® Rc. 12. 4, 
d ver. a"'. against. 


countries.^’ ^ And toward tJie plmsmxt 
land. The word here used — — nineans 
properly splendour , beauty . Isa. iv. 2 ; 
xxiv. 16 ; xxviii. 1, 4, 6. It is applied in 
Isa. xiu. 19j to Babylon — Hho glory of 
kingdoms.'’ Here it evidently denotes the 
land of the Israelites, or Palestine — so 
often described as a land of beauty, as 
flowing with milk and honey, &c. This 
is such language as a pious Hebrew would 
naturally use of his own country, and es- 
pecially if he “ivas an exile from it as Dan- 
iel was. Nothing more would be neces- 
sary to designate the land so as to be 
understood, than such an appellation— as 
nothing more would be necessary to de- 
signate his country to an exile from China 
than to speak of ‘ the flowery land.^ 
Antiochus, on bis return from Hgypt, 
turned aside and invaded Judea, and ulti- 
mately I'obbed the temple, destroyed Jeru- 
salem, and spread desolation through the 
land. See 1 Mac. i. 

10. And it wared great. It became 
very powerful. This was eminently true 
of Antiochus, after having subdued Egj’-pt, 
&c, *[[ Even to the host of heaven, Marg,, 
against. The Hebrew •word — — moans 
to or unto, and the natural idea would 
seem to be that ho wished to place him- 
self among the stars, or to exalt himself 
above all that was earthly. Comp. Notes 
on Isaiah xiv. 13; ^‘Eor thou hast said 
in thine heart, I will ascend unto heaven. 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God.’^ Lengerkc supposes that the mean- 
ing here is, that he not only carried his 
conquest-s to Egypt and to the East, and 
to the holy land in general, but that he 
made war on the holy army of God — the 
priests and worshippers of Jehovah, here 
spoken of as the host of heaven. So 
Maurer iinderstands it. In 2 Mac. ix. 
10, Antiochus is described in this lan- 
guage: ^''And the man that thought a 
little afore he could reach the stars of 
heaven, &c. The eoHjjcctma would seem 
to demand the interpretation proposed by 
Lengerke and Maurer, for it is immedi- 
ately said that he cast down some of the 
host and the stars to the ground. And 


stars to the grounds and stamped 
upon them. 

11 Yea,: he '^magnified himself 
even e to the prince of the host, and 


such an interpretation accords with the 
I language elsewhere used of the priests 
and rulers of the Hebrew people. Thus 
in Isa, xxiv. 21, they are called ^^the 
host of the high ones that are high/^ 
See Notes on that passage. This lan- 
guage is by no means uncommon in the 
Scriptures. It is usual to compare princes 
and rulers, and especially ecclesiastical 
rulers, with the sun, moon, and stars,. 
Undoubtedly it is the de.sign hero to de- 
scribe the pride and ambition of Antlo- 
ehus, and to sho^v that he did not think 
any thing too exalted for his aspiration. 
None were too high or too sacred to be 
secure from his attempts to overthrow 
them, and even those 'who, by their posi-.. 
tion and character, seemed to deserve to 
be spoken of as suns and stars, as *^the 
host of heaven,” were not secure, 
it east down some of the host and of the 
stars to the ground. The horn seemed to 
grow up to the stars, and to ■wrest them 
from their places, and to east them down 
to the earth. Antiochus, in the fulfilment 
of this, cast down and trampled on the 
princes, and rulers, and people, of the holy 
host or army of God. All that is implied 
in this was abundantly fulfilled in -what 
he did to the Jewish people, Gomp. 1 
Mac. i. and 2 Mac. viii. 2. f Aao? 
stamped upon them. With indignation 
and contempt. Nothing could better ex- 
press the conduct of Antiochus towards 
the Jews. 

11. Yea, he magnifed himself even to 
the 2 mince of the host. Grotius, Ephrmm 
the Bj’rian, and others, understand this 
of Onias the high priest, as the chief 
officer "of the holy people. Lengerke 
supposes that it means God himself. This 
interpretation is the more probable, and 
the idea in the phrase prince of the host' 
is, that as God is the ruler of the host of 
heaven — ^leading on the constellations, 
and marshalling the stars, so he may be 
regarded as the ruler of the holy army 
here below — the ministers of religion, 
and his people. Against him as the Ru- 
ler and Leader of his people Antiochus 
exalted himself, particularly by attein]>t- 
ing to change his la'Ws, and to cause his 
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a "by bim tbe daily ^ sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his 
sanctuary was cast down. 

^ or, ^Ex. 20, S8. 

worslhip U cease. ^ Andhy Mm, Marg., 
^from him,' The meaning is, tot the 
command or authority to. do this pro- 
ceeded from him. ^ The daily sacrifice 
teas taken aioay. The sacrifice that was 
offered daily in tbe temple., morning and 
evening, was suspended. A full account 
of this may be found in 1 Mae. i. 20 — 24, 
20 — 32, 44— fiO. In the execution of the 
purposes of Antiochus, he ''‘ entered the 
sanctuary, and took away the golden altar, 
and the candlestick, and all the vessels 
thereof; and the table of shew-bread, the 
pouring vessel^ &e., and stripped the 
temple of all the ornaments of gold»’^ 
After two years he again visited the city, 
and “ smote it very sore, and destroyed 
much people of Israel, and when he had 
taken the spoils of the city he set it on 
fire, and pulled down the walls thereof 
on every side.” Everything in Jerusalem 
was made desolate. “ Her sanctuary was 
laid waste like a wilderness, her feasts 
were turned into mourning, her Sabbaths 
into reproach, her honour into contempt.” 
Subsequently, by a solemn edict, and by 
more decisive acts, he put a period to the 
worship of God in the temple, and pol- 
luted and defiled every .part of it. “For 
the king had sent letters by messengers 
unto Jerusalem and tbe cities of Jud^ah, 
that they should follow the strange laws 
of the land, and forbid burnt-oifferings, 
and sacrifices, and drink-offerings in the 
temple j and that they should profane the 
Sabbaths and festival days ; and pollute 
the sanctuary and holy people,* set up 
altars, and groves, and chapels of idols, 
and sacrifice swine’s flesh, and unclean 
beasts ,* that they should also leave their 
children uncireumcised, and make their 
souls abominable with all manner of un- 
cleanness and profanation; to the end 
they might forget the laws, and change 
all the ordinances.” 1 Mac. 1. 44' — 

It was undoubtedly to these acts of Anti- 
oehus that the passage before us refers, 
and the event accords with the words of 
the prediction as clearly as if what is a 
prediction had been written afterwards, 
and hud been designed to represent what 
actually occurred as a niatter of histo- 
rical record. The word which is rendered 


12 And ca host -was given him 
against tbe daily sacrifice by I'easoti 

“ or, the host was given over for the iransgres-- 
Sion against the daily saGrifice; 


* daily sacrifice^— the word ‘sacrifice^ be- 
ing supplied by the translators — ‘V'Di? — 
means properly continuance, 2 :)erpetuity, 
and then that wdiichis continuous or con- 
stant—as a sacrifice or service daily oe- 
curring. The word socnjdce, is pro^* 
perjy inserted here. Gesonius, Lex. The 
meaning of the word here rendered ‘was 
taken away’ — D^n — (Ilophal from to 

exalt, to lift up), hero is, that it was 
lifted lip, and then was taken away ; that 
is, it -was mad§ to cease — as if it had 
been carried away. Gesenius. Auc^ 
the place <f Ins sanctuary . Of the sanc- 
tuary or holy place of the ‘ Prince of the 
host,’ that is, of God. The reference is 
to the temple, ^ IFas cast down. The 
temple wms not entirely destroyed by 
Antiochus, but it ivas robbed and rifled, 
and its holy vessels were carried away. 
The walls indeed remained, but it was 
desolate, and the w-hole service then was 
abandoned. See the passages quoted 
above from 1 Mac. 

12., And a host leas given laim. The 
Vulgate renders this, ‘and strength — 
rohur — -was given him,’ <fec. Theodotion, 
‘and sin was permitted— against 
the sacrifice j and this righteousness was 
cast on the ground; so he acted and 
was prospered,’ Luther renders it, ‘and 
such might (or power, macht) was given 
Mm.’ The Syriac renders it, ‘and 
strength was given him,’ &c. Bertholdt 
renders it, iS^tatt Jenes stellte man den 
Greiicl avf, ‘instead of this [tbe temple] 
there was set up an abomination.’ Lathe, 
‘and the stars were delivered to him’- — 
fradita ei fuenint astra, sc popnhts «/u- 
daiem. llaurer understands it also of 
the Jewish people, and interprets it, 
‘and an army— ea’crcftiw— the people of 
the Jews was delivered to destruction, 
at the same time with the perpetual sacri- 
fice, on account of wickedness, that is, 
for a wicked thing, or for impure sacri- 
fices.’ Leiigerke renders it, as in our 
translation, ‘an host — ciu Ifccr — was 
given up to him at the same time with 
the daily oflbring, on account of evil.’' 
The word host — — is doubtless to be 
taken here in the same sense as in ver. 
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of ti'ai 3 sgression, and it cast down 
tile truth to the ground ; and it 
practised and prospered. 


10, lyhere it is connected with hetiven-— 
’^the host of heaV'en? If it refers there 
lo the Jewish people, it dottbtless dees 
here, and the appelhition is such an one 
as would not unnaturally be used. It is 
equivalent to saying * the army of the 
iiord/ or the people of the Lord, and it 
should have been rendered here, ^ and the 
host was given up to him f that is, the 
people of God, or the holy people, were 
given into Ms hands, f Agaimt the dmly 
sacrifice. This does not convey any clear 
idea. Lengerke renders it, sammt den 
he-^tdmUgen opfer- — ^at the same time 
with the permanent sacrifice.^ He re- 
marks that the preposition Sy* — (rendered 
in our version against) like the Greek 
ini, may denote a connection with any- 
thing, ora being with a thing-—^u&am- 
and thus it would denote a 
union of time, or that the things occurred 
together. Gen, xxxii. 12 j Hos. xiii. 14,* 
Amos iii. 15. Oemp, Gesenius, Lex. on 
the word 3. According to this, the 
meaning is, that the niost,” or the Jewish 
people, were given to him at the same timef 
or in connection with the daily sacrifice. 
The conquest over the people, and the 
command respecting the daily sacrifice, 
were simultaneous. Both passed into his 
hands, and ho exercised jurisdiction over 
them both, ^'^asonAf transgression — 

That is, all this w\as on account 
of tile transgression of the people, or 
on account of abounding iniquity, God 
gave up the people, and their temple, 
and their sacrifices, into the bands of 
Antiochus, on account of the prevailing 
impiety. Comp. 1 Mac. k 11 — 15. The 
author of that book ti'aces all these 
calamities to the acts of certain wicked 
men, who obtained permission of Anti- 
ochus to introduce heathen customs into 
Jerusalem, and who actually established 
many of those customs there. ^And 
if cast down the truth io the ground. 
The true system of religion, or the true 
method of worshipping God — represented 
here as truth in the abstract. So in Isa, 
lix. 14, it is said : Truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter.’^ The 
moaning here is, that the institutions of • 
the true religion would be utterly pros- 


13f Then I heard one saint =^speak* 
ing^ and another saint said unto 

ai Pet. 1.12. 

trate. This was fully accomplished by 
Antiochus. See 1 Mac. L \ Anditj^rac^- 
tued. Heb. '*it did,' or it acted. That 
is, It undertook a W'ork and was success- 
ful, So in Ps. i. 3, where the same ex- 
pression occurs: ^^And whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper." This was fully 
accomplished in Antiochus, who was en- 
tirely successful in all his enterprises 
against Jerusalem. See 1 Mae. i. 

13, Then I heard one saint speaking. 
One holy one. The vision was now ended, 
and the prophet represents himself now 
as hearing earnest incpiiries as to the 
length of time during which this desola- 
tion was to continue. This conversation, 
or these inquiries, he represents himself 
as hearing among those whom he calls 
' saints'*— or holy ones — This word 

might refer to a saint on earth, or to an 
angel-— to any holy being. As one of 
these, however; was able to explain the 
vision, and to tell how long the desola’- 
tion was to continue, it is more natural 
to refer it to angels. So Lengerke un- 
derstands it. The representation is, that 
one holy one, or angel, was heard by Daniel 
speaking on this subject, but nothing is re- 
corded of what he said. It is implied 
only that he was conversing about the 
desolations that were to come upon the 
holy city and the people of God. To him 
thus speaking, and who is introduced as 
having power to explain it, another holy 
one approaches, and asks how long this 
state of things was to continue. The answer 
to this question (ver. 14) is made, not to 
the one who made the inquiry, but to 
Daniel, evidently that it might be re- 
corded. Daniel does not say tohere this 
vision occurred — whether in heaven or 
mx earth. It was so near to him, how- 
ever, that he ooiiid hear what was said. 
^ AUff another saint. Another holy 
one— probably an angel. If so, wo may 
conelude, what is in itself every way pro- 
bable, that one angel has more knowledge 
than another, or that things are commu- 
nicated to some which are not to oth- 
ers, ^ Unto that CGrtain saint which spake. 
Palmonif or, the nnmherer of secrets, or, 
the wonderfd numberer. The Hebrew 
word — ^palmoni, occurs nowhere 
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a that certain saint which spake, 
ilow shall he the yision con-* 
eerning the daily sacrifice, and the 

^ jpalmord, or, flie numherer of secrets, or, the 
•motiderful nuntbcnr. 


else in the Hebrew scriptures. 'Bie simi- 
lar form-— n-iS? — jpeloni, occurs in Ruth 
iv. 1 : “ilb, such a one, turn aside in 
1 Sam. xxi. 2 : appointed my servants 
to siTch and such a place and 2 Kings 
vi. 8 : In sitck and such a place.” The 
Italic words denote the corresponding 
Hebrew word. The word, according to 
Hesenius, means some one, a certain one ; 
in Arabic, one Svho is distinct or definite, 
whom one points out as with the finger, 
and not by name^ It is derived from an 
obsolete Uroun, ]'h^ —palon, from the verb, 
-—paid, to distinguish, and is united 
commonly with the word '•ytiSn — ^mean- 
ing properly one eoncealccT, or unknown. 
It is language, therefore, which would bo 
properly addressed to an unknown per- 
son with whom we would desire to speak, 
or whom we would designate by the finger, 
or in some such way, without being able 
to call the name. Thus applied in the 
passage here, it means that Daniel did 
not know the names of the jicrsons thus 
speaking, but simply saw that one was 
speaking to another. He had no other 
way of designating or distinguishing them, 
than by applying a term which was com- 
monly used of a stranger, when one wished 
to address him, or to point him out, or to 
call him to him. There is no foundation 
in the word for the meaning suggested in 
the margin. Tbeodotion docs not attempt 
to translate the word, but retains it — 
^eSftovi — Phelmoni. The Latin Yulgafce 
well expresses the meaning, dixit mms 
sanctus alteri nescio cut loquenti. The 
full sense is undoubtedly conveyed by the 
two ideas, {a) that the one referred to 
was unknown by name, and (6) that he 
wished to designate him in some way, or 
to point him out. If iTbio shall be 
the vision. Concerning the dail'p sacrifice. 
How long is that which is designed to be 
represented by the vision to continue j 
that is, Iiow long in fact will the offering 
of the daily sacrifice in the temple be sus- 
pended. f And the transgression of deso- 
lation. Marg,, making desolate. That is, 
the act of iniquity on the part of Antio- 
ohus producing such desolation in the 


transgression of ^ desolation, to give 
both the sanctuary and the host to 
be trodden under foot ? 

14 And he said unto me. Unto 

^ or. making desolate ; c. 'll. 31, 12, 11. 

holy city and the temple — how long is 
that to continue? ^ 5b give loth tho 
mnetnarg. The temple: the holy place 
where God chvelt by a visible symbol, and 
where he ivas worshipped, f the 
host. The people of God — the Jewish 
people. % To he trodden wider foot Te^ 
be utterly despised and prostrated — as 
any thing 'which is trodden under ouiv 
feet. 

14. And he said nnto me. Instead of 
answering the one who made the inquiry^ 
the answer is made to Daniel, doubtless 
that he might make a record of it, or com- 
municate it to others. If it bad been 
made to the inquirer, the answer v/ould' 
have remained with him, and could have 
been of no use to the ivorld. Eorthe en-' 
eouragement, however, of the Hebrew 
people, when their sanetiiary and city 
would ‘bo thus desolate, and in order to 
furnish an instance of the clear fulfilment 
of a prediction, it was important that it 
should be recorded, and hence it w’as* 
made to Daniel. Uaio two thousand 
and three hundred dags. Marg., eveningf 
morning. So the Hebrew, So- 

the Latin Vulgate, ad vespei'am et mane. 
And so Tbeodotion — icog casspag, Kai jrp<oi — 
'to the evening and morning.^ The Ian-- 
giiage here is evidently that which was 
deriyecl from Gen. i., or which was com- 
mon among the Hebrews, to speyk of the’ 

' evening and the morning’ as coiistitutmg' 
a day. There can be no doubt, ho weveiy 
that a dag is intended by this, for this is 
the fair and obvious interpretation. The 
, Greeks were accustomed to denote the- 
period of a day in the same manner by 
the word wx^ngspov |s@e 2 C-or. xi. 25), in 
order more emphatically to designate one 
complete day. See Prof. Stuart’s 'Hints 
on Prophecy,’ pp. 99, 100. The time them 
specified by this would be six years and 
an hundred and ten days. Much difficulty 
has been felt by expositors in reconciling' 
this statement with the other designations- 
of time in the book of Daniel supposed to- 
refer to the same event, and with the ac- 
count furnished by Josephus in regard to 
the period w'hich elapsed during whiefe 
the sanctuary was desolate, and the 
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two tfaotisand and three hundred 

^ eveninff, rnorning. ^justijiedt 


^ then shall the sanctuary be 
‘’cleanvsed. 


ciaily sacriice suspend ed. The other de- '[ 
signatioHs of time wliieh haye been j 
fjoscd to refer to the same ef ent in Ban- 1 
iel, are ch. yii. 25, where the time men- i 
tioned is three years and a half— -or | 
twelYe hundred and sixty days, and ehap- 
ter xii. 7, where the same time is men- : 
tioned, ^a time, times, and an half, ^ or 
three years and an half, or, as before, 
Iwcdve hniKlrcd and sixty days, and ch. 
Xii. 1.4:, where the period mentioned is * a 
thousand two htradred and ninety days,’ 
and ch, xii, 12, where the time mentioned 
is * a thousand three hundred and thirty 
clays.’ The time mentioned by Josephus 
is three years exactly from the time ben 
their divine worship wms fallen off, and 
was reduced to a profane and common 
nse,’ till the time when the lamps were 
lighted again, and the v/oi'ship restored, 1 
for he says that the one event happ<^jed I 
precisely three years after the other,- on ; 
the same day of the month. Ant. B, xli. ; 
eh. vii. I 6. In his Jewish wars, h'oWeVerj ! 
B. i. chi i. § 1, he says that Antioch us ! 
spoiled the temple, and put a stop to the ; 
constant practice of offering a daily sacri* i 
•fice of exx)iation for three years and six | 
months.’ Kow, in order to explain the i 
passage before us, and to reconcile the ! 
accounts, or to show that there is no con- j 
tradiction between them, the following | 
remarks may be made: (I) We may! 
lay out of view the passage in ch, vii. 25. 1 
See Isotes on that passage. If the rea- 
soning there be sound, then that passage 
had no reference to Antiochus, and though, 
according to Josephus, there is a remark- 
able coincidence between the time men- 
tioned there and the time during which the 
daily saerihee was suspended, yet that does 
not demonstrate that the reference there is 
to Antiochus. (2) We may lay out : 0 f 
view, also, for the present, the passages in 
ch. xii. 11, 12. Those will bo the subject 
of consideration hereafter, and foi* the | 
present ought not to be allowed to embar- j 
rass us in ascertaining the meaning of j 
the passage before us. (3) On the as- 
sumption, however, that those passages 
refer to Antiochus, and that the accounts 
in Josephus above referred to are correct 
— though he mentions different times, 
and though diiferent periods are referred 
to by Baniel, the variety may be accounted 
30 


for by the supposition that separate epochs 
are referred to at the stanlntj point in the 
caleulation-- the terminus a quo. The 
troth was/ there were several decisive 
acts in the history, of Antiochus that led 
to the ultimate desolation of Jerusalem;, 
apd at one time a writer may haVo con- 
templated one, and at another time an- 
other. Thus, there was the act by which 
Jason, made high priest by Antioclms-;, 
was permitted to set tip* a gymnasium in 
Jerusalem after the manner of the hoa-v 
then (Prideaux iii. 210,* 1 Mac. i. 11 — 
15) J the act by which he assaulted and 
took Jerusalem, entering the most holy 
jJace, stripping the temple of its treasures;, 
defiling the temple, and offering a great 
swine on the altar of burnt offeringsy 
(Prideaux iiL 239, 231; 1 Mac. i. 20—23) ; 
the act, just tivo years after this^ by 
which having been defeated in his expe- 
dition to Egypt, he resolved to vent all 
hig wrath on the Jews, and, on his re- 
turn, sent Apollonius with a great army 
to ravage and destroy Jerusalem-— *when 
Apollonius, having plundered the city; 
set it cm fire, demolished the houses, 
pulled down the walls, and with the ru- 
ins of the demolished city built a strong 
fortress on Mount Acra which overlooked, 
the temple, and from which he could at- 
tack all who went to the temple to war- 
ship (Prideaux iii. 239, 240 ; 1 Mae. i. 
29 — 40) ; and the act by which Antiuciuis 
solemnly forbade all burnt offerings, and 
sacrifices, and drink offerings in the tent- 
pie, Prideaux iii. 2-41, 242" ; 1 jMac. i, 44 
— 51. Now, it is evident, that one writ- 
ing of these calamitous events, and men- 
tioning horo Iona they would eontiuue, 
might at one time contemplate one of 
these events as the beginning — the termi^ 
mis a qnOf and at another time, another 
of these events might be in his eye. 
Bach one of them was a strongly marked 
and decisive event, and each one might 
be contemplated at a period which, in an 
important sense, determined the destiny 
of the city, and put an end to the wor- 
ship of God there. (4) It seems proba- 
ble that the time mentioned in the pas- 
sage before us, is designed to take in tho 
whole series of disastrous events, from 
the first decisive act wliich led to the 
offering the daily sacrifice, or the ter* 
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mmati'on of the "Vyorship of God there, to 
the time when the '^sanctuary was clea«s- 
ed.’ That this is so, would seem to he 
probable from the series of visions pre- 
sented to Daniel in the chapter before us. 
The acts of the ^ little horn" representing 
Antiochus, as seen in vision, began with 
his attack on the ^pleasant land" (ver. 9), 
and the things which attracted the atten- 
tion of Daniel v^re, that he 'wmxed 
great," and made war on ^the host of 
heaven," and ^ cast some of the host and 
of the stars to the ground" (ver. 10), and 
magnified himself against the prince of 
the host" (ver. 11) — acts which refer 
manifestly to his attack on the people of 
God, and the priests or ministers of reli- 
gion, and on God himself as the ^prince 
of the host’ — unless this phrase should be 
understood as referring rather to the high 
priest. -We are then rather to look to tlie 
whole series of events as included within 
the two thousand and three hundred days, 
than the period in which literally the daily 
sacrifice was forhulden by a solemn sta- 
tute. It was practically suspended, and 
the worship of God interrupted during 
all that time. (5) The terminm ad 
quern — the conclusion of the period, is 
marked and settled. This was the ^ cleans- 
ing of the sanctuary." This took place, 
under Judas Maccabeus, Dee. 25, 165 B. 
C. Prideaux iii. 265 — 268. Now, reck- 
oning hack from this period two thousand 
and three hundred days, wo come to Au- 
gust 5, 171 B. C. The question is, 
whether there were in this year, and at 
about this time, any events in the series 
of sufficient importance to constitute a 
2)enod from which to reckon ; events an- 
swering to what Daniel saw as the com- 
mencement of the vision, when ‘some of 
the host and the stars were east down 
and stamped upon." Now, as a matter 
of fact, there commenced in the year 171 
B. C., a series of aggressions upon the 
priesthood, and temple, and city of the 
Jews on the part of Antiochus, which ter- 
minated only with his death. Up to this 
year, the relations of Antiochus .and the 
Jewish people wore peaceful and cordial. 
In the year 175 B. G., he granted to the 
Jewish, people, who desired it, permission 
to erect a gymnasium in Jerusalem, as 
above stated. In the year 17.^ B. C., 
demand was made of Antiochus of the 
provinces of Coele- Syria and Palestine by 
the young Philometor of Egypt, who had 
Just come to the throne, and by hiSj 


I mother — a demand w^hich was the origin 
of the war between Antiochus and the 
king of Egypt, and the beginning of all 
the disturbances-. Prideaux iii. 218. In 
: the year 172 B. C,, Antiochus bestowed 
I the office of high priest on Men elans, who 
: was the brother of Jason the high priest-, 

I Jason had sent Menelaus to Antioch to 
jpay the king his tribute money, and 
’while there Menelaus conceived the dc- 
I sign of supplanting hi-s brother, and by 
I oflWing for it more than Jason had, he 
' procured ' the appointment and returned 
; to Jerusalem. Prideaux iii. 220 — 222. 

! Up to this time all the intercourse of An- 
itiochus with the Jews had been of a 
! peaceful character, and nothing of -a hos- 
; tile nature had occurred. In 171 B. C. 
began the series of events which finally 
resulted in the invasion and dcsl ruction 
of the city, and in the cessation of the 
public worship of God. Menelaus, having 
procured the high-priesthoodj refused to 
pay the tribute money tvhieh bo had pro- 
mised for it, and was summoned to An- 
tioch. Antiochus being then absent, 
Menelaus took advantage of his absence, 
and having, by means of Lysimuchus, 
whom he had left at Jerusalem, procured 
j the vessels out of the temple, he sold 
them at Tyre, and thus raised money to 
pay the king. In the meantime, Onias 
III., the lawful high-priest, who had fled 
to Antioch, sternly rebuked Menelaus for 
his sacrilege, and soon after, at the insti- 
gation of Menelaus, was allured from his 
retreat at Daphne, where he had -sought 
an asylum, and was murdered by Andro- 
' nleus, the vicegerent of Antiochus. At 
the same time, the Jews in Jerusalem, 
highly indignant at the profanation by 
Menelaus, and the sacrilege in robbing 
the temple, rose in rebellion against Lysi- 
raachiis and the Syrian forces who de- 
fended him, and both cut off this ‘sacri* 
legions robber" (Prideaux), and the guards 
b3^ whom he was surrounded. This as- 
sault on the officer of Antiochus, and re-^ 

' belHon against him, was the commence- 
^ ment of the hostilities which resulted in 
I the ruin of the city, and the closing of 
I the worship of God. Prideaux iii. 22-1- — 
226 j Stuart’s Hints on Prophecy, p. 1 02. 

; Here commenced a series of aggressions 
upon the priesthood, and the" temple, 
and the city of the Jews, which, wrii h oc- 
casional interruption continued to the 
death of Antiochus, and wMcdi led to ail 
that was done in profaning the temple, 
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15 f And it came to pass, when Ij 
emn I Daniel, had seen the vision, 
and sought for the meaning, then, 


and in siisf>endmg the public worship of 
d-od, and it is doubtless to this time that 
the prophet here refers. This is the nat- 
ural period in. describing the series of 
events which were so disastrous to the 
Jewish people ; this is the period at which 
one who should now describe them as 
liutorij would begin. It may not, indeed, 
be jjracticable to make out the precise num- 
ber of dayn, for the exact dates are not 
preserved in history, but the calculation 
brings it into the year 171 B. C., the 
year which is necessary to be supposed in 
order that the two thousand and three 
hundred days should be completed. 
Comp. Lengerke, in loc. p. 388. Various 
attempts have been made to determine 
the exact number of the days by historic 
records. Bertholdt, whom Lengerke fol- 
lows, determines it in this manner. He 
regards the time referred to aSj|hat from 
the command to set up heathen altars to 
the Victory over Nicanor, and the solemn 
celebration of that victory, as referred to 
in 1 Mac. vii. 48, 49. According to this 
reckoning, the time is as follows : — The 
command to set up idol altars was issued 
in the year 145, on the 15th of the month 
Kisleu. There remiiined of that year, 
after the command was given, 


Half of the month Kisleu, 

15 days 

The month Thebet, 

30 

it 

n 

Shebath, 

29 

ts 

u 

Adar, 

SO 

(t 

The year 

146 

354 

c. 

it 

147 

354 

it 

-■it 

148 

354 

it 

tt . 

149 

354 

if 

a 

150 

354 

<i 


The year 151 to the 13th day 
of the month Adar, when 
the victory over Nicanor was 


achieved, 

Two intercalary months du- 
ring this time, according to 
the Jewish reckoning 

317 

60 


2271 


This would leave but twenty-nine days 
of the 2300 to be accounted for, and this 
would be required to go from the place 
of the battle — beti-veen Befch-Horon and 
Adasa (1 Mac. vii. 39, 40) to Jerusalem, 
and to make arrangements to celebrate 


behold, there stood before me as the 
appearance of a m an, 

16 And I heard aman^s voice be- 


the victory. Bee Bertholdt, pp. 501 — 503* 
The reckoning here is from the time of 
founding the kingdom of the Solcucidm, 
or the era of the Selucidm. shall 

the sanctuary he cleansed. Marg, justified* 
The Hebrew word — means to be right 
or straight, and then to bo just or right- 
eous; then to vindicate or justify. In 
the form here used (Nipbal), it means to 
be declared just; to be justified or vindi- 
cated, and, as applied to the temple or 
sanctuary, to be vindicated from violence 
or injury; that is, to bo cleansed. 8eo 
Cresenius, AcoJ. There is undoubtedly 
reference here to the act of Judas Maccii- 
bcus, in solemnly purifying the temple, 
and repairing it, and re-dedicating it, af- 
ter the pollutions brought upon it by An- 
tioelms. Bor a description of this, seo 
Prideaux, Connexion, iii. 265 — 209. Ju- 
das designated a priesthood again to 
serve in the temple ; pulled down the al- 
tars which the heathen had erected ; boro 
out all the defiled stones into an un- 
clean place; built a new' altar in place of 
the o|d altar of burnt offerings which they 
had defiled; hallow'ed the courts; mad© 
a new altar of incense, table of sliew'- 
bread, golden candlestick, &e., and sol- 
emnly re-consecrated the whole to the 
service of God. This act occurred on 
the twenty-fifth day of the ninth months 
(Kisleu), and the solemnity continued for 
eight days. This is the festival which is 
called ‘Hhe feast of dedication” in the 
New Testament (John x. 22), and which 
our Saviour honoured with his presence. 
See 1 Mac. iv. 41 — 58, 2 Mac. x. 1 — 7. 
Josephus, Ant. B. xii, ch. vii. ^ 6, 7. 

lb* And it came to <fec. Daniel 

saw the vision, but was unable to explain 
it. ^ And sought for the meaning. Evi- 
dently by meditating on it, or endeavour- 
ing in Ms own mind to make it out. 
“•I There stood before me as the aj?pcara7ice 
cf a man. One having the appearance of 
a man. This was evidently Gabriel (ver. 
16), who now' assumed a human form, and 
who was addressed by the voice from 
between the banks of the ITlai, and com- 
menced to make known the meaning of 
the vision* 

16. And I heal'd a man’s voice hetieecn 
the banks of Ulai, Notes on ver. 2. The 
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tween the banks of Ulai, which 
called, and said> ^ Gabriel, make this 
man to understand the Yision. 

17 So he came n ear wh ere I stood : 
and when he came, 1 was afraid^ 
and fell upon my face t but he said 


unto me, Understand, 0 son of man ; 
for at the time of the end shall be 
the vision. 

18 Now as he was speaking with 
me, I was in a dijep sleep ^ on my 

aLii.1.19, 26. be. 10. 9, 10. 


voice seemed to come from the riyer-— as if 'gliilt of the tvieked woukl be puiiished, 
it ivere that of the Genius of the river, and ; and the virtue of the saints would he 
to address Gabriel, who stood near to Ban - 1 tried, to wit, the time of Antioehiis 
iel on the shore. This was doubtless the | Epiphanos.^ Lcngerhe supposes that the 
Voice of God. The speaker was invisibie, i end of the existing calamities — the siif- 
nnd this method of explaining the vision iferings of the Jews, is referred to, and 
vras adopted, probably to make the whole ; that the meaning is, that in the time of 
ficono more impressive. *[[ Which called^ '■ the Messiah, to which the vision is cx- 
undBaid, Gahrict Gabriel is mentioned ; tended, there would bean end of their 
in the scripture only in Daniel viii. 16 j jsulferings and trials. The design of the 
ix. 21, • Luke i. 19, 26. In Luke i. 19, he ' angel, says he, is to support and comfort 
is mentioned as saying of himself. I am; the troubled seer, as if ho should not 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of he anxious that these troubles were to 
God.^’ The word means, properly : man occur, since they would have an end, 
of God.” Nothing more is known of him, ; or, as Michmlis observes, that the seer 
and he is mentioned only as hearing ! should not suppose that the calamities 
messages to Daniel, to Zacharias the fa- j mdieated* by the vision w'ould have no 
tiler of John the Baptist, and to Mary, j end. PeHiaps the meaning may bo this: 
*![ Make this man to understand the vision. | ^ The vision is for the time of the end f 
Explain it to him so that he will under- 1 that is, it has respect to the closing period 
stand its meaning. | of the world, under which the Messiah is 

17. So he came near where I stood. ' come, and necessarily, precedes that, 
lie had seen him, evidently, at first in leads on to that. , It pertains to a 
the distance. He now drew near to Dan- aeries of events which is to introduce the 
iel, that he might communicate with him latter times, W'ben the kingdom of God 
the more readily, And when he came, shall be set up on the earth. In justifi- 
/ was afaid, and 'fell vpon my face, cation of this view of the passage, it may 
Doubtless, perceiving that he %vas a celcs- bo remarked that this is not only the 
tial being. See Notes on Eev. i. 17 . i obvious view, but is sustained by 
Comp. Ezek, i. 28, and Dan. x. 8, 9. all those passages which speak of the 
He was completely overpowered by the coming of the Messiah as 'the end,' the 
presence of the celestial stranger, and days,’ d:c. Thus 1 Cor. x. 11: 

sank to the ground. ^ But he said mito ‘^upon whom the ends of the world are 
we, Understand, 0 son of man. Give come.” Comp. Notes on Isa. ii. 2. Ac- 
attentioH, that you may understand thoi cording to this interpretation, the mean- 
vision. ^On the phrase ‘son of man.’iingis, ‘the vision pertains to the end, 
see Notes onch.vii. 33. It is here sim- j oi’ thp closing dispensation of things,*' 
ply an address to him as a man. is, it has a bearing on the period 

the time of the end shall be the ‘ vision. . when the end will come, or will introduce 
The design of this expression is undoubt- j period. It looks on to future times, 
cdly to cheer and comfort the prophet 'even to those times, though now remote 
with some assurance of what was to oc- i (comp. yer. 26), when a new* order of 
cur in future times. In what way this : things will exist, under w'hieh the affairs 
Was done, or W'h at was the precise idea 'f^l* the world will he wound up. Comp, 
indicated by these w’ords, interpreters : Hotes on Heb. i. 2. 
have not been agreed. Maurer explains | 18. Now as he icas siwaking with me, 

it, ‘ fur this vision looks to the last time,* j I teas in a deep sleep on my face toward 
that is, the time which would immediately | the ground. Overcome and V'l'ostrate with 
precede the coming of the Messiah, which : the vision. That is, he had sunk down 
would be a time of calamity in which the! stupefied or senseless. See ch. x, 9. His 
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face toward the ground : bnt he 
touched me, and a set me upright. 

19 And he said, Behold, I will 
make thee know what shall be in the 
last end of the indignation : for at 
the time appointed ^ the end shallhe, 

20 The ram c which thou sawest 
having iico horns are the kings of 
Media and Persia. 

21 And the rough goat the 

strength had been entirely taken away 
by the vision. There is nothing impro- 
bable in this, that the sudden appearance 
of a celestial vision, or a heavenly being, 
should take away the strength. Gomp. 
Gen. XV. 12 j Job iv. 13, seg. ; Judg. vi. 
22, xiii. 22 ; Isa. vi. 5 Luke i. 12, 29, 
ii. 9 ; Acts ix. 3, S. But he touched me, 
and set me uprhjhf. Marg., as in Heb., 
''made me stand upon my standing.’ He 
raised me up on my feet. Bo the Saviour 
addressed Saul of Tarsus, -when he had 
been suddenly smitten to the earth, by 
his appearing to him on the way to Da- 
mascus : Eise, and stand upon thy 
feet,*’ Ac. Acts XX vi. 16. 

11). Arid he said. Behold, I will make 
thee know what shall he in the last end of 
the indignation. In the future time when 
the divine indignation shall be manifest 
towmrd the Hebrew people ; to wit, by suf- 
fering the evils to come upon them which 
Antiochus would inflict. It is every- 
where represented that these calamities 
would occur as a proof of the divine dis- 
pleasure on account of their sins. Comp, 
ch. ix. 24, xi. 35 ; 2 Mac. vii. 33. f For at 
the time appointed the cn d shall be. It shall 
not always continue. There is a definite 
period marked out in the divine purpose, 
and when that period shall arrive, the 
end of all this will take place. See Notes 
on ver. 17. 

20. The ram which thou sawest, <fce. See 
Notes on ver. 3. This is one of the in- 
stances in the Scriptures in which sym- 
bols are explained. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, as to the meaning, 

21. And the rough goat. Notes on 
ver. 5. In ver. 5, he is called a he-gout. 
Here the vtovd rough, qv hairy — — 
is applied to it. This appellation is often 
given to a goat, Lev. iv. 24, xvi. 9 } Gen. 
xxxvii. 31. It would seem that either 
term — a hc~goat, or a hairy-goat, would ^ 
serve to designate the animal, and it is i 

30 


king of Grecia : and the great horn 
that is between his eyes is the first 
king. 

22 Now that being broken, where- 
as four stood up for it, four king- 
doms shall stand up out of the na- 
tion, but not in his power. 

23 And in the latter time of their 

® made me stand tipon my standing. 
b Hab. 2. 3 ; lie. 10. 7. c ver. 3. 


probable that the terms were used indis- 
criminately. ^ Is the Icing of Grecia. 
Eepresents the king of Greece. The 
word here rendered Grecia — p;: — Javan, 
denotes usually and properly Ionia, the 
western part of Asia Minor, but this 
name was extended so as to embrace the 
whole of Greece. See iEsehyl. Acharn, 
504, ibique Schol. Pers. 176, 561. Ge- 
senius,. Lex. The Latin ATdgate, and 
Theodotion, here render it ‘the king of 
the Grecians,* and there can be no doubt 
that the royal power among the Greeks 
is hei’o referred to. See Notes on ver. 5, 
^ And the great horn that is between his 
eyes Is the Jirst king. Alexander the 
. Great. The first that consolidated the 
; whole power, and that was knowm in the 
i East as the king of Greece. So he is ex- 
j pressly called in 1 Mac. i. 1 : ‘ The first 
! over Greece.* Philip, his father, was 
I opposed in his attempts to conquer Greece, 

I and was defeated. Alexander invaded 
I Greece, burnt Thebes, compelled the 
! Athenians to submit, and was declared 
! generalissimo of the Grecian forces against 
I the Persians. 

22, jJow that being broken. By the 
death of Alexander. ^ Whereas four 
stood up for it. Stood up in its place. 

Four kingdoms shall stand up, Ulti- 
j mately. , It is not necessary to suppose 
that this would he immediately. If four 
such should in fact spring out of this ono 
kingdom, all that is implied in the pro- 
; phecy would be fulfilled. On the fulfilment 
of this, see Notes on ver. S. <|[ But not iu 
his power. No one of these four dynas- 
ties had at any time the power which 
was wielded hy Alexander the Groat. 

23. And in the latter time of their king- 
dom. ’When it shall bo drawing to an 
end. Ail^ these powers were uliimately 
absorbed in the Homan power ; and the 
meaning here is, that taking the time 
from the period of their formation — the 
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kingdom, when the transgressors are 
» come to the full, a king of fierce 
countenance, and understanding 
dark sentences, shall stand up. 

24 And his power shall be mighty, 

^ accmriplislied. 

division of the empire after the battle of 
Ipsus (Notes on ver. S), till the time 
when all would be swallowed up in the 
Boman dominion, what is here stated — to 
wit, the rise of Antiochiis, would be in i 
the latter portion of that period. The 
battle of Ipsus %vas fought 301 B. C., and 
the Boman power was extended over all 
those regions gradually from 168 B. C.— - 
the battle of Pydna, when Perseus was 
defeated, and Macedonia was reduced to a 
Homan province, to 30 B. C., — ^when 
Egypt was subjected — tbe last of these 
kingdoms that submitted to the Boman 
arms- Antioehus began to reign 175 B. 
C. — so that it was in the hitter part of 
this period. ^ When the tramgressors 
itre come to the full. Marg,, accomplwhed. 
That is, when tbe state of thing# — the 
prevalence of wickedness and irreligion 
in Judea — shall have been allowed to 
continue as long a,s it can be — or so that 
the cup shall be full — then shall appear 
this formidable power to inflict deserved 
punishment on the guilty nation. The 
sacred writers often speak of iniquity as 
being / hZ^ — of the cup of iniquity as be- 
ing full — as if there was a certain limit 
or capacity beyond which it could not be 
allowed to go. When that arrives, God 
interposes, and cuts off the guilty by some, 
heavy judgment. Comp. Gen, xv. 16 
**Tho iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full.” Matt, xxiii, 32 : ^‘Eill ye up then, 
the measure of your fiithers.” 1 Thess. ii. 
16: fill up their sins alway.” The 

idea is, that there is a certain measure or 
amount of sin which can be tolerated, but 
beyond that the divine compassion can- 
not go, with safety to the universe, or 
consistently with the honour of God, and 
that- the punishment maybe expected j 
then punishment must come. This is 
true, doubtless, of individuals and nations, 
and this period had arrived in regard t-o 
the JewsVhen Antioehus was permitted 
to lay their temple, city, and country 
waste. ^ A king of fierce countenance. 
Stern and severe. This expression 
would be applicable to many who have] 


bbnt not by his o'^vn power: and 
he shall destroy wonderfull 3 ', and 
shall prosper, and practise, and 
shall destroy the mighty and the 
d holy people. 

b Ke. 17. 13, &e. <= ver. 10, 12, &c. 

^people of the IwhJ ones. 


held the kingly office, and no one can 
doubt that it may be applied with strict 
propriety to Antioehus. And 
etanding dark sentences. Gescnius [Lc\r.) 
explains the word here rendered ‘ dark 
sentences’ to mean artifice, trick, strata- 
gem. This will better agree with the 
character of Antioehus, who was more 
distinguished for craft and poliejr than ho 
was for wisdom, or for explaining enig- 
mas. The meaning seems to be that he 
would be politic and crafty, seeking to 
make his way, and to accomplish his 
purpose, not only by the terror that he 
inspired, but by deceit and cunning. 
That this was his character is well known. 
Comp. Notes on ver. 25. f Shall stand 
up. Shall succeed, or there shall be such 
a king. 

24. Ami Ms power shall he mighty. Ho 
shall be a powerful monarch. Though not 
i m mighty as Alexander, yet his conquests 
! of Egypt and other jdaces show that he 
I deserved to be numbered among the 
I mighty kings of the earth, f But not hy 
I Ms own pietoer. That is, it shall not bo 
‘ by any strength of his own, but by the 
power which God gives him. This is 
true of all kings and princes (Comp. John 
xix. 11 ; Isa. x. 5,seg.), but itseems to be 
referred to here particularly to show that 
the calamities which ho was about to 
bring upon the Hebrew people were by 
divine direction and appointment. This 
great power was given him in order that 
he might be an instrument in the divine 
hand of inflicting deserved punishment 
on them for their sins. ^ And lie shall 
destroy tmnderfuUy. In a wonderful or 
extraordinary manner shall he spread 
desolation. This refers particularly to 
the manner in which he w’ould lay waste 
the holy city, and the land of Judea. 
The history in the books of Maccabees 
shows that this was literally fulfilled. 

And shall ijrosper. Antioehus was 
among the most successful kings iu his 
various expeditions. Particularly %vas 
he successful in his enterprises against 
the holy land. ^ AarZ Heb., do. 
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25 And through his policy^ also 
he shall cause craft to prosper in his 
hand ; and he shall magnif}^ 
in his heart, and by ^ peace shall 
destroy many : he shall also stand 

3-or, 


That- is, he shall he distinguished not 
only for forming plans, but for executing 
them ; not merely for purposing, but for 
doing. <|[ And shall destroy the mighty 
and the holy people. The people of Grod 
—the Jewish nation. See Notes on vs. 
"9—12.,,,, 

25. And through his policy. The word 
rendered jj>o?i‘cy here— SpK/ — means, pro- 
perly, intelligence, understanding, wis- 
dom, and then, in a bad sense, craft, cun- 
ning. So it is rendered here by G-esenius, 
and the meaning is, that he Would ow'e 
his success in a great measuro to craft 
and subtilty. Me shall cause craft to 
pros 2 )er in his hand. He shall owe his 
success in a great measure to a crafty 
policy, to intrigue, and to cunning. 
This was true in an eminent sense of 
Aiitiochiis. See his history in Prideaux, 
above referred to, and the books of Mac- 
cabees. Comp. Notes on ch. xi. 21. The 
same character is given of him by Poly- 
bius, Eelig. lib. xxxi. c. 5. Tom. iv. p. 
501. Ed. Schweighaeuser. Appian, de. 
reb. Syr, xlv. T. 1. p. 604. Ed. Schweigh. 
Comp. 2 Mac. v. 24—26. He came to the 
kingdom by deceit (Prideaux III. 212), 
and a groat part of his success was owing 
to craft and policy. <[[ A?id he shall mag- 
nify himself in his heart. Shall be lifted 
up with pride, or esteem himself of great 
consequence. ^ And by peace shall de- 
stroy many. Marg., prosperity. The He- i 
brew word — friVt' — means, properly, 
tranquillity, security, ease, carelessness. 
Here the phrase seems to moan \ in the 
jiiidst of security^ (Gesenius, Lex.), that 
is, while they were at ease, and regarded 
themselves ns in a state of safety, he 
would come suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon them, and destroy them. Ho would 
make sudden war on them, invading 
their territories, so that they would have 
no opportunity to make preparation to 
meet him. Comp. ch. xi. 21, 24. It 
w'oiild seem to mean that he would en- 
deavour to produce the impression that 
he was coming in peace j that he pre- 


up against the Prince of princes; 
but he shall be broken without hand. 

26 And the vision of the evening 
and the morning which was told is 
true : wherefore shut ^ thou up the 
t^Ee. 10.4. 


tended friendship, and designed to keep 
those whom he meant to invade and de- 
stroy in a state of false security, so that 
he might descend upon them unawares. 
This was his policy rather than to declare 
war openly, and so give his enemies fiiir 
warning of what he intended to do. This 
description agrees eveyy w^ay with the 
character of Antioehus, a leading part of 
whose policy always was to preserve the 
appearance of friendship, that he might 
accomplish his purpose wdiile his enemies 
were off their guard. IJe shall also 
stand up against the Prince of princes. 
Notes ver. 11. Against God, the Ruler 
over the kings of the earth, f he 
shall he broken without hand. That is, 
without the hand of man, or by no visi- 
ble cause. He shall be overcome by a 
divine, invisible power. According to 
the author of the lirst book of Maccabees 
(ch. vi. 8 — 16), he died of grief and re- 
morse in Babylon. He was on an expe- 
dition to Persia, and there laid siege to 
Elyrnais, and w'as defeated, and fled to 
Babylon, when learning that his forces 
in Palestine had been repulsed, pene- 
trated with grief and remorse, ho sick- 
ened and died. According to the account 
in the second book of Maccabees (ix.), his 
death was most distressing and horrible. 
Comp. Prideaux III. 272 — 275. All the 
statements given of his death, by the au- 
thors of the books of Maccabees, by Jose- 
phu.s, by Polybius, by Q, Curtius, and by 
; Arrian (see the quotations in Prideaux), 
agree in representing it as attended wdth 
every circumstance of horror that can bo 
well supposed to aceompanj’ a departure 
from this world, and as having every 
mark of the just judgment of God. The 
divine prediction in Haniel was fully ac- 
complished, that his death would be *' with- 
out hand,' in the sense that it would not 
be by human instrumentality, but that it 
would be by a direct divine infliction. 
When Antioehus died, the opposition to 
the Jews ceased, and their land again 
had peace and rest. 

- 26 . And the vision of the evening and 
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vision; for it shall be for many 
days. 

27 And I Daniel fainted, and was 
sick certain days ; afterward I rose 


the morning. That is, of the two thou- ' 
saiul three hundred days. See ver. 14, 
and the margin cm that verse. The 
meaning hero is, ^ the vision pertaining j 
to that succession of evenings and morn- j 
ings.^ Perhaps this appellation was given | 
to it particularly, because it pertained so | 
much to the evening and morning saeri- j 
fice. «|[ Is true. Shall be certainly ac- 1 
complished. This was said by the angel, ' 
giving thus to Daniel the assurance that 
what he had seen (vs. 9 — 14,) was no 
illusion, but would certainly come to pass. 

Wherefore shut thou up the mnion Seal 
it up. Make a record of it, that it may 
be preserved, and that, its fulfilment may 
be marked. See Kotos on Isa. viii. 16. 
% For it shall he for many days. That is, 
many days will elapse before it will be 
accomplished. Let a fair record, there- 
fore, bo made of it, and let itbe sealed up, 
that it may be preserved to prepipe the 
people for these events. When these 
things would come thus fearfully upon the 
people of Judea, they would be the better 
able to bear these trials, knowing the pe- 
riod when they would terminate. 

27. And I Daniel fainted. Heb., 
was’ — Comp. Dan. ii. 1. The 
meaning, according to Geseniiis {Lex.) 
is, ‘ I was done up and was sick ;* — I was 
done over, <fcc. Perhaps the reason of 
his using this verb hero is, that he repre- 
sents himself as having been sichf and 
then as fainting away, as if his life had 
departed. The Latin Vulgate renders it, 
langui. Theodotion, sKotixnSnv — ' was laid 
in my bed.^ The general idea is plain, 
that he was overcome and prostrate at 
the effect of the vision. -He had been 
permitted to look into the future, and the 
scenes were so appalling — the changes 
that were to occur were so great — the ca- 
lamities were so fearful in their charac- , 
ter, and, above all, his mind was so 'af- i 
feeted that the daily sacrifice was to cease, 
and the worship of God be suspended, 
that he was entirely overcome. And who 
of us, probably, could bear a revelation 
of what is to occur hereafter ? Where is 
there strength that could endure the dis- 1 
closure of what may happen even in a 
few years ? % And %ma sick certain days . ! 


up, and did the king^s business ; 
and I was astonished at the vision, 
but none understood it. 


The exact time is not specified. The na- 
tural interpretation is, that it was for a 
considerable period. ®r Afterwards J rose 
up, and did the hinrfs business. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 2. From this it would ap- 
pear that he had been sent to »Shushan on 
some business pertaining to tiie govern- 
ment. What it was wo are not informed. 
As a matter of fact, he was sent there for 
a more important purpose than any which 
pertained to the government at Babylon — 
, to receive a disclosure of most momen- 
I tons events that were to occur in distant 
I times. Yet this did not prevent him from 
attending faithfully to the business en- 
trusted to him — as no views which we 
; take of heavenly things, and no disclo- 
j siires made to our souls, and no absorp- 
I tion in the duties and enjoyments of re- 
iligion, should prevent us from attending 
with fidelity to whatever secular duties 
’ may be entrusted to us. Sickness Justi- 
I fies us, of course, in not attending to them ; 

I the highest views which we may have of 
! God and of religious truth, should only 
I make us more faithful in the discharge 
1 of our duties to our fellow men, to our 
country, and in all the relations of life. 
He who has been favoured with the clear- 
est view's of divine things, will be none 
the less prepared to discharge with faith- 
fulness the duties of this life; he w'ho is 
■permitted and enabled to look far into 
I the future will be none the less likely to 
j be diligent, faithful, and laborious in 
j meeting the responsibilities of the present 
! moment. If a man could see ail that 
j there is in heaven, it would only serve to 
j impress him with a deeper conviction of 
his obligations in every relation ; if he 
' could see all that there is to come in the 
vast eternity before him, it would only 
impress him with a profoinuler sense of 
the consequences which mn}^ follow from 
the discharge of present duty. AadT 
teas astonished at the vision. He wa.s stu- 
pefied — he w'asovercome--at the splendid 
appearance, and the momentous nature 
of the disclosures. Comp. Kotos on eh. 
iv. 19. But none -understuod it. It 
■would seem probable fr(jm this, that he 
communicated it to others, but no one 
was able to explain it. Its general fea- 
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tbis would bave been able to draw out, in 
detail, all tlie events wMcb in fact oc- 
curred? Wbo could bare told pre- 
cisely how these things would come to 
pass? Who could have ventured on a 
biography of Antioch us Epiphanes ? X et 
these three things are true in regard to 
this : (1) that no one by human sagacity 
could have foreseen these events so as to 
have been able to furnish these sketches 
of what was to be; (2) that these ^ W^ 
sufficient to apprise those who were in- 
terested particularly, of what would oc- 
cur; and (3) that when these events oc- 
curred, it was plain to all persons that 
the prophecy had reference to them. So 
plain is this— so clear is the application 
of the predictions in this Book, that Por- 
phyry maintained that it was written 
after the events had occurred, and that 
the book must have been forged. 


CHAPTEE IX. 


ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 


This chapter is properly divided into three parts, or comprises three things : 

I. The inquh’y of Paniel into the time that the desolations of Jerusalem were to continue, 
and his determination to seek the Lord to pray that his purpose in regard to the restoration of 
the city and temple might he speedily accomplished, vs. 1 — 3. JDaniel says (ver. 1), that this 
occurred in the first year of Dsirius of the seed of the Medes. lie was engaged in the study of 
the hooks of Jeremiah. He learned from these books that seventy years were to elapse dindng 
which the temple, the city, and the land were to he desolate. By a calculation as to the time 
when this commenced, he was enabled to ascertain the period when it would close, and he found 
that that period was near, and that, according to the prediction, it might be expected that the 
time of the restoration was at band. His mind was, of course, filled with the deepest solicitude. 
It would seem not improbable that he did not perceive any preparation for this, or any ten- 
dency to it, and it could not but be that he would he filled with anxiety in regard to it. He does 
not appear' to have entertained any doubt that the predictions w’ould be fulfilled, and the fact 
that they were so clear and so positive, was a strong reason why he should pray, and w'as th& 
reason why he prayed so earnestly at this time. The prayer which he offered is an illustralion 
of the truth that men will pray more earnestly when they have reason to suppose that God in- 
tends to impart a blessing, and that an assurance that an event is to occur is one of the strongest 
encouragements and incitements to prayer. So men will pray with more faith when they 'see 
that God is blessing th6 means of restoration to health, or when they see indications of an 
abundant harvest; so they -will pray with the more fervour for God to bless his word when they 
see evidences of a reviv.al of religion, or that the time has come when God is about to display 
his power in the conversion of sinnei’s ; and .so undoubtedly they will pray with the more earn* 
e.stness as the proofs shall be multiplied that God is about to fulfil all his ancient predictions 
in tlie conversion of the whole world to himself. A belief that God intends to do a thing is 
never any hindrance to real prayer; a belief that he is in fact alioiit to do It does more than 
anything else can do to arouse the soul to call with earnestness on his name. 

II. Tlie prayer of Daniel, vs. 4—19. This prayer is remarkable for its simplicity, its fervour, 
its appropriateness, its earnestness. It is a frank confession that the Hebrew people, in wliose 
name it was offered, had deserved all the calamities which had come upon them, accompanied 
with earnest intercession that God would now hear this prayer, and remove the judgments from 
the people, and accomplish his purpose of mercy towarcte the city and temple. The long cap- 
tivity of nearly seventy years; the utter desolation of the city and temple during that time; 


turos were plain, but no one eomd 
out the details, and tell precisely what * 
would occur, before the vision was ful- 
filled. This is the general nature of 
prophecy ; and if neither Daniel nor any 
of his friends could explain this vision 
in detail, are we to hope that we shall be 
successful in disclosing the full meaning 
of those which are not yet fulfilled ? The 
truth is, that in all such revelations of 
the future, there must he much in detail 
which is not now fully understood. The 
general features may he plain — as, in 
this case, it was clear that a mighty king 
would rise; that he would be a tyrant; 
that he would oppress the people of God ; 
that he would invade the holy land; that 
he would for a time put a period to the 
offering of the daily sacrifice; and that 
this would continue for a definite period ; 
and that then he would be cut off without 
human instrumentality ; but who from 
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the ntimberless privatioBS and evils to which during that period they had been exposed, had 
demonstrated the greatness of the sins for which these calamities had come upon, the nation, 
and Daniel how, in the name, and uttering the sentiments, of the captive people, confessed 
their guilt, and the justness of the divine dealings with them. Never has there been an in- 
stance iix which punishment has had more of its designed and appropriate effect than in promj'^- 
ing to the sentiments which are uttered in this prayer : and the prayer, therefore, is just the 
expression of what we should feel when the hand of the Lord has betni long and severely hiid 
uj»n us on account of oUr sins, 'f he burden of the prayer is confession ; the object which ho 
who offers it seeks is, that God would cause the severity of his judgments to cease, and the city and 
temple to be restored. The particular points in the prayer will be more appropriately elnci- 
datod in the exposition of this part of the chapter. 

ill. The answer to the prayer, vs. 20--27. The principal difficulty in the exposition of the chapter 
is in this portion; and indeed there is perhaps no part of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
that is, on some accounts, more difficult of exposition, as there is, in some respects, none 
more clear, and none more important. It is remarkable, among other things, as not being a 
direct answer to the prayer, and as seeming to have no bearing oh the subject of the petition — 
that the city of Jerusalem might be rebuilt, and the temple restored, but it directs the mind 
onward to another and more important event — ^the coming of the Messiah, and the final closing 
of sacrifice and oblation, and a- more entire and enduring destruction of the temj)le and city, 
after it should have been rebuilt, than had yet occurred. To give this information, an angel — 
the same one whom Daniel had seen before, was sent forth from heaven, and came near him 
and touched him, and said that he was commissioned to impart to him skill and understanding, 
vs. 20—23. “ The speediness of his coming indicates a joyful messenger. The substance of that 
me.ssage is as follows : As a compensation for the seventy years in^which the people, the city, 
and the temple had been entirely prostrate, seventy w’eeks of yearS, seven times seventy years 
of a renewed existence would be secured to them by the Lord; and the end of Ibis period, far 
from bringing the mercies of God to a close, would for the first time bestow on them the Theo- 
cracy ill their complete and full measure.” Hengstenherg, Chistology, t. 293. The paints of 
ittformution which the angel gives in regard to the future condition of the city are these: 

(n) That the whole period determined in respect to the holy city, to finish transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for the people, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy, was seventy 
weeks— evidently seventy prophetic •weeks, that is, regarding each day as a year, four hundred 
and ninety yeans, vor. 24. The time when this period ivould emnmemt — tenninus a quo — is 
not indeed distinctly specified, but the fair interpretation is, from that time when the vision 
appeared to Daniel, the first year of Darius, ver. 1. The literal meaning of the phrase ‘ seventy 
weeks,’ according to Prof. Stuart (Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy, p. 82), is seventy 
Severn, that is, seventy sevens of years, or four hundred and ninety years. “Daniel,” says he, 
“ laid been meditating on the accomplishment of the seventy years of exile for the Jews, which 
Jeremiah had predicted. At the close of the fervent supplication for the people which he makes, 
in connection with his meditation, Gabriel appears, and announces to him that “ seventy sevms 
are appointed for hi.s people,’ as it respects the time- then future, in which very serious sind 
very important events arc to take place. Daniel had been meditating on the close of the seventy 
years of Hebrew exile, and the angel now discloses to him a new period of seventy times seven, 
in which still more important e-vents are to take place.” 

ih) This period of seventy sevens, or four hundred and ninety years, is divided by the angel 
into smaller portions, each of them determining some important event in the future. He says, 
therefore, (ver. 25,) that from the going forth of the command to rebuild the temple, until the 
time when the Messiah should appear, the whole period might be divided into two portions-— 
ojm of seven set'ens, or forty nine years, and the other of threescore and two sevens — sixty- 
two sevens, or four hundred and thirty-four years, making together four hundred and eighty- 
three years. This statement is accompanied with the assurance that the “ street w'ould be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times.” Of these periods of seven weeks, sixty-two weeks, 
and one week, the. close of the first is distinguished by the completion of the rebuilding of the 
city ; that of the second by the appearing of the Anointed One, or the Messiah, the Prince ; that 
of the third by the finished confirmation of the covenant with the many for whom the saving 
blessings designated in ver. 24, as belonging to the end of the whole period, are designed. The 
iiist period-of one week is again divided into two halves. While the confu-mation of the cove- 
nant extends through it, from beginning to end, the cessation of the sacrifice and meat-offer- 
ing, and the death of the Anointed One, on which this depends, take place in the midtile of it, 
(c) The Messiah would appear after the seven weeks— reaching to the time of completing the 
rebuilding of the city, and the sixty-two weeks follo'wing that— that is, sixty-nino weeks alto- 
gether, would have been finished. Throughout half of the otlu^r wt,^ek, after his appearing, he 
would labour to confirm the covenant with many, and then die a violent death, by which the 
sacrifices would be made- to cease, while the confirmation of the covenant would continue even 
after his death. 

(«f) A people of a foreign prince would come and destroy the city and the sanctuary. The 
end of all would be a ^ flood’— an overflowing calamity, till the end of the desolations should he 
determined, vs. 26, 27. This fearful desolation is all that the prophet sees in the end, except 
that there is an ohseure intimation that there would he a termination of that. Hut the design 
of the vision evidently did not reach thus far. It was to show the series of events after the 
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rebnilding of the city and temple np to the time when the Messiali "w-onld come; when the 
great atonement would be made for sin, and when the oblations and sacrifices of the temple 
would finally cease: cease, in fact and naturally, for the one ^eat sacrifice, superseding them 
all, had been offerod, and because the people of a foreign prince would come and sweep the 
temple and the altar away. 

The design of the whole annunciation is, evidently, to produce consolation in the mind of the 
prophet, lie. was engaged in profound meditation on the present state, and tlie long-con tinned 
desolations of the city and temple. He gave his mind to the study bf the prophecies to learn 
whether these desolations were not soon to end. He ascertained beyond a doubt that the period 
drew near. He devoted himself to efirncst prayer that the desolation might not longer continue ; 
that God, provoked by the sins of the nation, would no longer execute' his fearful judgments, 
hut would graciously interpose, and restore the city and temple. He confessed ingenuously and 
humbly the sins of his people; acknowledged that the judgments of God were just, hut plead 
earnestly, in view of his former mercies to the same people, that he would now have compas- 
sion, and fulfil his promises that the city and temple should be restored. An answer is not 
given directli/, and in the exact form in which it might have been hoped for, but an answer is 
given in which it is that these blessings so earnestly sought would he bestowed, and in 

which it is promised that there would he far greater blessings. It is assumed in the answer 
(ver. 25), that the city would be rebuilt, and then the mind is directed omvard to the assurance 
that it would stand through seven times seventy years—seven times as long as it had now 
been desolate, and that then that which had been the object of the desire of the people of God 
would be accomplished; that for which the city and temple had been built would be fulfilled— 
the .^lessiah would come, the gi*eat sacrifice for sin would he made, and all the typical arrange- 
ments of the temple w’ould come to an end. Thus, in fact, though not in form, the communi- 
cation of the angel was an answer to prayer, and that occurred to Daniel w’hich often occurs to 
those who pray — that the direct prayer which is offered receives a gracious answer, and that 
there accompanies the answer numberless other mercies which are drawn along in the train; or, 
in other words, that God gives us many more blessings than we ask of him. 

1 In the first year of ^Darius the Medes, ^ which was made king over 
son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the the realm of the Chaldeans. 

a-c.5,31. VI which M. 2 In the first year of his reign I 

1. Ill the Jirat year of Darius^ See Babylon was taken by Cyrus, acting un- 
Kotos on ch. v. 31, and Intro, to ch. vi. der the authority of Cyaxares, B. C. 538, 
g 2. The king here referred to under this and, of course, the reign of Cyaxares, or 
name was Cyaxares IL, who lived be- Darius, over Babylon commenced at that 
tweoii Astyages and Cyra?, and in whom that jrould be reckoned a^ the 

■was the title of king. He was the imme- . 00 ^^ reign. Ho died B. C, 

diate successor of Belshazzar, and was and Cyrus succeeded him; and as the 
the predecessor .of Cyrus, and was the order to rebuild the temple was in the 
first of the foreign princes that reigned nrst year of Cyrus, the time referred to 
over Babylon, On the reasons why he chapter, when Daniel represents 

is called in Daniel Darius, and not Cy- himself as meditating on the close of the 
axares, seo the Intro, to ch. vi. Z 2, Of euptivity, and offering this prayer, can- 
course, as he preceded Cyrus, who gave jot long have preceded that order. He 
the orelor to rebuild the temple (Ezra i. 1), _ ascertained that the period of the 

this occurred before the close of the sov- oaptmty was near its close, and he na- 
enty years of the captivity, f The son tnrally ihqaired in what way the restora- 
of AhasmriLs. Or the son of Astyages. Jew? to‘ their own land was 

See Intro, to eh. vi. Z 2. It was no unu- effected, and by what . means the 

sual thing for the kings of the East to have 

several names, and one writer might refer nndersiood hy hoolcs. By 

to them under one name, and another nn- ^sacred books, and especially by the 
der another. ^ Of the seed of the Medes. writings of J eremiah. It has been made 
Of the race of the'Medes. See as above. of objection to the genuineness 

^ W7nch was made hing oner the realm of Daniel that he mentions ^ books^ in this 
the Chaldeans. By conquest. He sue- place— D'-lh'D — as if there were at that 
ceeded Belshazzar, and was the immedi- time a coileetion of the sacred books, or 
ate predecessor of Cyrus. Cyaxares IL as if they had been enrolled together in a 
ascended the throne of Media, according volume. The objection is, that the writer 
to the commbn chronology, B. C. 561.1 speaks as if the canon of the Scriptures 
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Daniel understood by books the Bum- 1 seventy years in the desolations of 
ber of the years, whereof the word | Jerusalem. 

3 f And ^ I set my face unto the 
Lord: '■God,,;::tO;:Seek' .bj',' 'prayer;.' and' 

’‘>Ne. 1, i, &c.; Je. 20. 10—13. 


of the Lord came to Jeremiah the 
prophet, that he would accomplish 
a Je. 25. 11, 12. 

was completed, or that he uses such | tioos and the captivity — the terminus a 
language as the Hebrews did when the ■ quo — and according as one or another of 
canon of the Scriptures was finished, , them was fixed on the close would be re- 
and thus betrays himself. See Bertholdt, ' garded as nearer or more I’emote. Daniel, 
Comm, p, 78. Comp. De Wette, Einl. ' it seems, by close study, had satisfied his 
§ 13. l?his objection has been examined : own mind on that subject, and had been 
by Hengstenberg, Beitrag. pp. 32 — 35. 1 able to fix upon some period that was 


It is sufficient to ref>ly to it, that there is 
every j)robability that the Jews in Baby- 
lon would be in possession of the sacred 
books of their nation, and that, though 
the canon of the Scriptures was not yet 
completed, there would exist private col- 
lections of those writings. The word here 
used by Daniel is just such as he would 


undoubtedly the xjroper beginning, and 
hence the time when it would close. 
The result showed that his calculation 
was correct, for at the time he expected, 
the order was given by Cyrus to rebuild 
the city and temple. AYhen he instituted 
this inquiry, and engaged in this solemn 
act of prayer, it would have been impos- 


employ on the supposition that he referred ! sibie to have conjectured in what way 


to a private .collection of the writings 
of the prophets. Comp. Lengerke, in 
loc. See the Intro., where the objection 
is examined. The number of the years 
whereof the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah. The number of the years in 
respect to which the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah ,• that is, which he had 
revealed to Jeremiah, The boohs referred 
to, therefore, were evidently a collection of 
the writings of Jeremiah, or a collection 
which embraced his writings. ^ That he 
would accomplish seventy years in the de- 
solations of Jerusalem. That Jerusalem 
would so long lie waste. This was ex- 
pressly declared by Jeremiah (ch. xxv. 
11, 12) : And the whole land shall be a 
desolation and an astonishment,* and 
these nations shall serve the king of Ba- 
bylon seventy years. And it sball come 
to pass, when seventy years are accom- 
plished, that I will punish the king of 
Babylon, and that nation, saith the Lord, 
for their iniquity," Ac. So also Jer. 
xxix. 10 : “ Bor thus saith the Lord, That 
after seventy years bo accomplished at 
Babylon, I will visit you, and perform 
my good word toward you, in causing you 
to return to this place." The time of the 
desolation and of the captivity, therefore, 
was fixed and positive, and tho only dif- 
ficulty in determining when it would 
close/ was in aseertaming the exact year 
when it commeiiced. There were several 
occurrences which might, perhaps, be re- 
garded as the beginning of the desola- j 


this could be brought about. The reign- 
ing monarch was Cyaxares II., or, as ho 
is here called, Darius, and there was 
nothing in his character, or in anything 
that he had done, that could have been a 
basis of calculation that he would favour 
the return of the Jews, and the rebuild- 
ing of the city, and there was then no 
probability that Gyrus would so soon 
come to the throne, and nothing in hi^ 
character, as known, that could be a 
ground of hope that he would voluntarily 
interpose, and accomplish the divine pur- 
poses and promises in regard to the holy 
city. It was probably such circumstances 
as these which produced the anxiety in 
the mind of Daniel, and which led him to 
offer this fervent prayer ,* and his fervent 
supplications should lead us to trust in 
God that he will accomplish his purposes, 
and should induce us to pray with fer- 
vour and with faith when we see no way 
in which he will do it. In all cases he 
can as easily devise a way in answer to 
prayer, as he could remove Cyaxares from 
the throne, and incline the heart of Cy- 
rus to undertake the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem and the temple. 

3. And I set my face tmto the Lord God. 
Probably the meaning is, tha.t he turned 
his face toward Jerusalem, the place 
where God had dwelt; the place of his holy 
abode on earth. See Kotes on ch. vi. 10. 
The language, however, would not be in- 
appropriate to denote prayer without such 
a supposition. We turn to one whom we 
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supplications, with fasting, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes. 

address, and so pi-ayer may be described 
by setting- tlie face toward 6 rod.* The 
essential idea here is, that he engaged in 
a set and formal prayer 5 he engaged in 
earnest devotion. He evidently set apart 
a time for this, for he prepared himself 
by fasting, and by putting on sackcloth 
and ashes. 5[ % jyrayer and sup- 

plicatioiu To seek his favour,* to pray 
that he would accomplish his purposes, 
The words Sprayer and supplication,' 
which are often found united, would 
seem to denote earnest prayer, or prayer 
ivhen wercy was implored — the notion 
of mercy or favour implored entering 
into the meaning of the Hebrew word 
rendered supplkatwu, *[[ With fast- 
ing. In view of the desolations of 
the city and temple; the calamities 
that had come upon the people; their 
sins, <fce. ; and in order also that the 
mind might be prepared for earnest and 
fervent prayer. The occasion was one 
of great importance, and it was proper 
that the mind should be prepared for it 
by fasting. It was the purpose of Dan- 
iel to humble himself before God, and to 
recall the sins of the nation for which 
they now suffered, and fasting was an 
appropriate means of doing that. *1 And 
Backcloth, Sackcloth ‘was a coarse kind 
of cloth, usually made of hair, and em- 
ployed for the purpose of making sacks, 
bags, &c. As it was dark, and coarse, 
and rough, it was regarded as a proper 
badge of mourning and humiliation, and 
was worn as such usually by passing or 
girding it around the loins. See Notes 
on Isa. ill. 24 ; Job xyi. 15. ^ And qslies. 
It was customary to east ashes on the 
head in a time of great grief and sorrow. 
The principles on which this was done 
seem to have been, («) that the external 
appearance should correspond with the 
state of the mind and the heart, and 
{h) that such external circumstances , 
would have a tendency to produce a state ! 
of heart corresponding to them — or would I 
produce true humiliation and repentance i 
for sin. Comp. Notes on Job ii. 8 . The ' 
practical truth taught in this verse, in ^ 
connection with the preceding is, that the j 
fact that a thing is certainly predicted, | 
and that God means to accomplish it, is ) 
an encouragement to prayer, and will! 
lead to prayer. "We could have no ea- 1 
31 


4 And I prajed unto the Lord 
mj Grod, and made my confession, 

courage men t to pray except in the pur- 
poses and promises of God, for we have no 
power ourselves to accomplish the things 
for which we pray, and all must depend 
on his will. When that will is known it 
is the very thing to encourage us in our 
approaches to him, and is all the assur- 
ance that we need to induce us to pray. 

4 And I prayed unto the Lord my God. 
Evidently a set and formal prayer. It 
would seem probable that he offered this 
prayer, and then recorded the substance of 
it afterwards. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that wo have the whole of it, but we 
have doubtless its principal topics. And 
made my confession. Not as an individ- 
ual, or not of his own sins only, but a con- 
fession in behalf of the people, and in their 
name. There is no reason to suppose 
that what he here says did not express 
their feelings. They had been long in 
captivity — far away from their desolate 
city and temple. They could not- but be 
sensible that these calamities had come 
upon them on account of their sins ; and 
they could not but feel that the calamities 
could not be expected to be removed but 
by confession of their sins, and by ac- 
knowledging the justice of the divine 
dealings towards them. When we have 
been afflicted — when we .are called to pass 
through severe trials — and when borne 
down by trial, wo go to God, and pray 
that the evil may be removed, the first 
thing that is demanded is, that vre should 
confess our sins and acknowledge the jus- 
tice of God in the judgments that have 
come upon us. If we attempt to vindi- 
cate and justify ourselves, we can have 
no hope that the judgment will be averted. 
Daniel, therefore, in the name of the peo- 
ple, began his prayer with the humble 
and penitent acknowledgment that all 
that they had suffered was deserved, 

0 Lor df the great and dreadful God. A 
God great, and to be feared or venerated. — 
This does not mean dreadfidin 
the sense that there is anything stern or 
unamiable in his character, but mainly 
that he is to bo regarded with veneration, 
i *![ Keeping the covenant and mercy. Keep- 
ing his covenant and showing mercy. 
This is often ascribed to God, that he is 
faithful to his covenant ; that is, that he 
is fflithful to his promises to his people, or 
to those who sustain a certain relation to 


3't)2 

and said, 0 Lord, tbe a great and 
dreadful God, keeping ^the coTenant 
and mercy to them that love him, 
and to them that keep his command- 
ments; 

5 We «= have sinned and have com- 
mitted iniquity, and have done wick- 
edly, and have rebelled, even by de- 

aNe..9. 33, &Cr b Ex. 20.-6. 
c Ps. 106.6; Is. 64. 6, 7. 


him, and who arc faithful to covo- 
nant vows. If there is alienation and es- 
trangement, and want of faithfulness on 
either side, it does not begin with him. 
He is faithful to ail his promises, and his 
fidelity may always bo assumed as a basis 
of calculation in all our intercourse with 
him. See the word coreuane in Cruden's 
Concordance. The word mercy seems to 
he added here to denote that merey enters 
into his dealings with us even in keejjing 
the eovenant. We are so sinful, and so 
unlaitlii’ul ourselves, that if he is faithful 
to his covenant, it must be by showing 
merey to us. <[[ To them that love Mm, &C, 
The conditions of the covenant extend no 
farther than this, .since, in a compact of 
any kind, one is hound to be faithful only 
while the terms are maintained by the 
other party. So God binds himself to 
show favour only while we are obedient, 
and we can plead his covenant only when 
we are obedient, when we confess our 
sins, and plead his promises in this sense 
— that he has assured us that ho will re- 
store and receive us if we are penitent. 
It was this which Daniel plead on this 
occasion. He could not plead that his 
people had been obedient, and had thus 
any claims to the divine favour, but he 
could east himself and them on the mercy 
of a covenant-keeping God, who would 
remember his covenant with them if they 
were penitent, and who would graciously 
pardon, i 

5. We have sinned. Though Daniel i 
was alone, he spake in the name of thoi 
people in general — doubtless recounting 
the long series of crimes in the nation | 
which had preceded the captivity, and 
which were the cause of the ruin of 
the city and temple. IT A:nd have coju- 
mitted in iqiiity, &e. These varied forms 
of expression are designed to give v«- 
tensity to what he says. It is equiva- 
lent to saying that they had sinned in 


p. 

parting from thy precepts and from 
thy judgments : 

6 Neither ^have we hearkened 
nnto thy servants the prophets,, 
which spake in thy name to our 

I kings, our princes, and our fathers^ 
I and to all the people of the land. 

7 0 Lord, righteousness ® belong- 
eili unto ^'thee, but unto ns confusioB 

d 2 Ch. 36. 15, 16. e or, thou hast f Ps. 51. 4. 


■ every way possible. The mind, in a state 
of true repentance, dwell-s on its sins, and 
recounts the various forms in which ini- 
quity has been done, and multiplies ex- 
pressions of regret aiid sorrow on account 
of transgression. Froiu thy precepts. 
Thy commands ; thy laws. Thy Judy- 
ments. Thy laws — the word jmlrpncnts 
in the Scripture denoting what God judges 
to be right for us to do, as well as what it 
is 2 ’ight for him to infiict. 

6- NeHlier have ive hearhened unto tJif 
servants the propjJiefs. Who called upon 
us to turn from our sins-,* who made known 
the will of Godj and who proclaimed that 
the.se judgments would come upon us if 
we did not repent. ' Which spake im 
thy name to onr kings, iic. To all classes 
of the people, calling on kings and rulers 
to turn from their idolatry; and the peo- 
ple to forsake their sins, and to seek the 
Lord. It -was a charasteristie of the 
prophets that they spared no classes of the 
nation, but faithfully uttered all the word 
of God. Their admoni tions had been un- 
heeded, an d the people now saw clearly that 
these calamities had come upon them be- 
caiise Hiey had not hearkened to their voice. 

7. 0 Lord, righteousness belongeth mito. 
thee. Marg’., *'or, thou hast.'’ The He- 
brew is, ^to thee is righteousness, to us 
shame,’ Ac. The state of mind in him 
who makes the prayer is that of ascribing 
righteousness or Justice to God. Daniel 
feels and admits that God has been right 
in his dealings. Ho is not disposed to 
blame him, but to take all the shame and 
blame to the people. There is no mur- 
muring or complaining on his part as if 
God had done WTong in any way, but there 
is the utmost eontidonee in hiin, and in his 
government. This is the true feeling wiih 
which to come before God when we are 
afflicted, and when we pieadfor his mercy 
and favour. God should he regarded as 
righteous in all that he has done, and 
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of faces, as at this day ; to the men 
of Judah, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and unto ail Israel, that 
are near, and that are fir off, through 
all the countries whither thou hast 
driven them, because of their tres- 
pass that they have trespassed 
against thee. 


holy in all his judgments and claims, and 
there should be a willingness to address 
him as holy, and just, and true, and to 
take shame and confusion of face to our- 
selves. Comp. Ps. li. 4. ^ Ihit unto ns 

cojifusion of faces, Heb., ^ shame of 
faces f that is, that kind of shame which 
wo have when we feel that we are guilty, 
and which commonly shows itself in the 
countenance. ^ As at this day. As we 
actually are at this time. That is, he felt 
that at that time they were a down-trod- 
den, an humbled, a contemned i>cople. 
Their country was in ruins j they were 
captives in a far-distant land, and all on 
which they had prided themselves was 
laid waste. All these judgments and hu- 
miliating thin-gs he says they had de- 
served, for they had grievously sinned 
agaihst God. To the men of Judah. 
Kot merely to the trihe of Judah, but to 
the kingdom of that name. After the re- 
volt of the ten tribes — which became 
known as the kingdom of Ephraim — be- 
cause Ephraim was the largest tribe, or 
the kingdom of Israel, the other portion 
of the people — the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, were known as the kingdom 
of Judah, since Judah was by far the 
largest tribe of the two. This kingdom 
is referred to here, because Daniel be- 
longed to it, and because the ten tribes 
had been carried a%vay long before, and 
scattered in the countries of the East. 
The ten tribes had been carried to As- 
syria. Jerusalem always remained as 
the capitol of the kingdom of Judah, and 
it is to this portion of the Hebrew people 
that the prayer of Daniel more especially 
appertains, f to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Particularly to them, as the 
heaviest calamities had come upon them, 
and as they had been prominent in the 
sins for which these judgments had come 
upon the people. ^ unto all Israel. 
All the people who are descendants of Is- 
rael or Jacob, wherever they may be, em,- 
braeing not only those of the kingdom of 
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8 0 Lord, to ns ^ confu- 

sion of face, to our kings, to our 
princes, and to our fathers, because 
we have sinned against thee. 

9 To the Lord our God chelong 
mercies and forgiveness, though we 
have rebelled against him ; 

a Le. 26. 33, 34. ^ Eze. 16. 63. c Ps. 130, 4, 7. 


Judah properly so called, but all who ap- 
I pertain to the nation. They wore all of 
I one blood. They had had a common 
country. They had all revolted, and a 
succession of heavy judgments had cOme 
upon the nation as such, and all had oc- 
casion for shame and confusion of face, 
f That are mar, and that are /«?• 
Whether in Babylon, im Assyria, or in 
more remote countries. The ten tribes 
had been carried a, way some two hundred 
years before this prayer was offered by 
Daniel, and they were scattered in far 
distant lands. ^ Through all the couiu 
tries mhxther thou hast driven thein, &o. 
In Babylonia, in Assyria, in Egypt, or in 
other lands. They were scattered every- 
where, and wherever they were they had 
common cause for humiliation and sha.me. 

8. 0 Lord, to ns belongeth coayMs/ow, 
^c. To all of us,* to the whole people, 
high and low, rich and poor, the rulers 
and the ruled. All had been partakers of 
the guilt 5 all were involved in the ca- 
lamities consequent on the guilt. As all 
had sinned, the judgments had come 
upon all, and it was proper that. the con- 
fession should be made in the name of all, 

9. To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses. Not only does right- 
eousness belong to him in the sense that 
ho has done right, and that he cannot bo 
blamed for what he has done, but mercy 
and forgiveness belong to him in the sense 
that he only can pardon, and that these 
are attributes of his nature. ^ Though 
toe have rebelled against him. The word 
here used and rendered though — 13 — may 
mean either though, or for. That is, the 
passage may mean that mercy belongs to 
God, and we may hope that he will show 
it, alflmugh we have been so evil and re- 
bellious,* or it may mean that it belongs 
tohim, and he only can show it, for we have 
rebelled against him ; that is, our only 
hope now is in his mere}*, /or we have sin- 
ned, and forfeited all claims to his favour. 
Either of these interpretations mfikegood 


E64 

10 Neither have we obeyed the 
Toice of the Lord otir God, to walk 
in his laws, which he set i3efore us 
by his servants the prophetSp 

11 Yea, all a Israel have trans- 
gressed thy law, even by departing, 
that they might not obey thy voice ; 
therefore the curse is poured upon 
us, and the oath that written in 
the law of Moses the servant of God, 
because we have sinned against him. 


sense, hut the latter would seem to he 
most in accordance with the general strain 
of this part of the prayer, which is to make 
humble and penitent confession. So the 
Latin Vulgate — quia. So Theodotion, 5n. 
So Luther and Lengerke, demi. In the 
same way, the passage in Ps. xxv. 11, 
is rendered, Por thy name^s sake, 0 Lord, 
pardon mine iniquity, for— O — ^it is 
great,’* — though this passage will admit 
of the other interpretation, * although % 
is great/ 

10. Neither have we oleyed the voice of 
the L ord. The commands of Grod as made 
known by the prophets, ver. 6. 

11. Fea, all hruel have transgressed, 

Embracing not only the tribe and the 
kingdom of Judah, but the whole nation. 
The calamity, therefore, had come upon 
them all. *\\ JSven hg departing. By de- 
parting from thy commandments ,* or by 
rebellion against thee, f That iJieg might 
not ohey thy voice. By refusing to obey 
thy voice, or thy commands. ^ Therefore 
the curse is poured upon uM, As rain de- 
scends, or as water is poured out. The 
curse here refers to that which was so sol- 
emnly threatened by Moses in case the 
nation did not obey God. See Dent. 
xxviii. 15-68. ^ And the oath that is 

written in the law of Moses, &o. The 
word here rendered oath — means 
properly a swearing, or an oath, md hence, 
either an oath of promise or in a covenant, 
or an oath of cursing or imprecation j 
that is, a curse. It is evidently used in 
the latter sense here. See Q-esenius, Lex. 
Daniel saw clearly that the evils which 
had _ been threatened by Moses (Deut. 
xx viii,}, had actually come upon the na- 
tion, and he as clearly saw that the cause 
of ail these calamities was that’.' which 
Moses had specified. He, therefojsl^i iViSlinfe:'** 


12 And he hath confirmed his 
words, which he spake against us, 
and against our judges that judged 
us, by bringing upon us a great evil; 
for under the whole heaven hath not 
been done as hath been done upon 
Jerusalem. 

13 As it is written in the law 
of Moses, all this evil is come upon 
us : yet c made we not our prayer 

b be. 26. 14, &c.; Be. 28. 16, &c.; La. 2. 15—17. 

® mtreated we not the face of. 


ly and penitently confessed these sins in 
the name of the whole people, and earn- 
estly suppilicated for merey. 

12. And he hath confirmed his tcords, 
&c. By bringing upon the people all that 
he had threatened in case of their disobe- 
dience. Daniel saw that there was a com- 
plete fulfilment of all that ho had said 
would come upon them. As all this had 
been threatened, he could not complain j 
and as he had confirmed his"' wolds in re- 
gard to the threatening, he had the same 
reason to think that he would in regard 
to his promises. What Daniel here mys 
was true in his time, and in refereface to 
his people will be found to be true at all 
times, and in reference to all people.- — 
Nothing is more certain than that (lod 
will ‘'confirm* all the words that he has 
ever spoken, and that no sinner can hope 
to escape on the ground that G od will be 
found to be false to his threatenings, or 
that he has forgotten them, or that he 
is indifferent * to them, f Against our 
judges that judged us. Our magistrates or 
rulers. ^ Nor under the tohole h€aven.~~- 
In all the world. Y Math not been done as 
hath been done upon Jerusalem. In respect 
to the slaughter, and the captivity, and 
the complete desolation. No one can show 
that at that time this was not literally 
true. The city was in a state of complete 
desolation,* its temple was in ruins,* its 
people had been slain or borne into cap- 
I 13, As it is written in the law of Moses. 

I The word Imo was given to all the writ- 
ings of Moses. See Notes on Luke xxiv. 
44. 5[ Tot made u:e not our prayer before 
the Lord our God. Marg., entreated we 
■not the face of. The Hebrew word here 
.used~^n|p— ‘means properly be pol- 
ished/ ithen to be worn down in” strength, 
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befoi-e the Lord our Ood, that we 
Blight turn from our iniquities, and 
understan.*i thy truth. 

14 Therefbre hath the Lord 
watched upon the evil, and brought 
it upon us : for the Lord our God 
is righteous “ in all his works which 


to be weak; then to be sick, or diseased; 
then in Piel, (the form used here) to rub 
or stroke the face of any one, to soothe or 
caress, and hence to beseech, or suppli- 
cate. See G e>senias, Lex. Here it means, 
that, as a people, they had failed, when 
they had sinned, to call upon Grod for 
pardon; to confess their sins; to implore 
his mercy ; to deprecate "his wrath. 
It would hare been easy to turn aside 
his threatened judgments if they had 
been penitent, and had sought his mercy, 
but they had not done it. What is 
here said of them, can and will be said of 
all sinners w^iien the divine judgment 
comes upon them, miijht turn 

from oiir iniquities. That we might seek 
grace *to turn from our transgressions. 

And understand thy truth. The truth 
which God had revealed ; equivalent to 
saying that they might be righteous. 

14. Therefore hath the Lord watched 
upon the evil. The word here used, and 
rendered watched — niiS’ — means properly 
to tmhe; to he sleepless; to xoatch. Then 
it means to watch over anything, or to 
be. attentive to it, Jer. i. 12;xx;s:i. 28; 
xliv. 27. Gesenius, Lex. The meaning 
here is, that the Lord had not been inat- 
tentive to the progress of things, nor un- 
mindful of his threatening. He had 
never slumbered, but had carefully ob- 
served the course of events, and had been 
attentive to all that they had done, and 
to all that he had threatened to do. The 
practical truth taught here — and it is one 
of great importance to sinners — is that 
God is not inattentive to their conduct, 
though ho may seem to be, and that in 
due time ho will show that ho lias kept an 
unslumbering eye upon them. See Notes 
on Isa. xviii. 4. the Lord our God 

is righteous in all his works, <fcc. This is 
the language of a true penitent ; langnage 
which is always used by one who has 
right feelings when ho reflects on the 
divine dealings towards him. God is seen 
to be righteous in his law and in his 
dealings, and the only reason why we suf- 
31 «■ 


|he^ doetb; *for we obeyed not bis 
1 voice. 

I 15 And now, 0 Lord our God, 

I that hast brought thy people forth 
'out of the land of Egypt with a 
I mighty hand, and hast ^gotten thee 
a Ne. 9. 33. l made thee a name. 


fer is that have sinned. This will be 
found to be true always, and whatever 
calamities we suffer, it should be a fixed 
principle with tis to ‘'^ascribe righteous- 
ness to our Maker.” Job xxxvi. 3. 

15. And now, 0 Lord our God, that hast 
brought thy people forth out of the land of 
Egypt. In former days. The reference 
to this shows that it is proper to use argu* 
ments before God when w'e plead with 
him (Comp. Notes on Job xxili, 4); that 
is, to suggest considerations or reasons 
why the prayer should be granted. Those 
reasons must be, of course, such as will 
occur to our own minds as sufficient to 
make it proper for God to bestow the 
blessing, and, when they are presented 
before him, it must bo with submission to 
I his higher view of the subject. The argu- 
ments which it is proper to urge are those 
derived from the divine mercy and faith- 
fulness; from the promises of God; from 
his former dealings with his people ; from 
our sins and misery ; from the great 
sacrifice made for sin; from the desira- 
bleness that his name should be glorified* 
Here Daniel properly refers to the former 
divine interposition in favour of the He- 
brew people, and he pleads the fact that 
God had delivered them from Egypt as a 
reason why he should now interpose and 
save them. The strength of this argu- 
ment may he supposed to consist in such 
things as the following: (a) in the fact 
that there was as much reason for in- 
terposing now, as there was then ; 
(&)in the fact that his interposing then 
might he considered as a proof that ho 
intended to ho regarded as their pro- 
tector, and to defend them as his peo- 
ple ; (c) in the fact that he who had 
evinced such mighty power at that 
time, must be able to interpose and save 
them now, &c. hast gotten thee 

renown. Marg., made thee a name. So 
the Hebrew. The idea is, that that great 
event had been the means of making him 
known as a faithful God, and a God 
afole to deliver. As he was thus known, 
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renown, as at tMs day; we have! 
sinned, we have dt)ne wickedly, | 
16 f 0 Lord, according to all thy 
righteousness, I beseech thee, let 
thine anger and thy fury be turned 
away from thy city Jerusalem, thy 
holy mountain: because for our 
sins, and for the iniquities of our 


Daniel prayed that he would again inter- 
pose, and would now show that he 
was m able to deliver his people as in 
former times. % Jla at this day. That 
is, as God was then regarded. The re- 
membrance of his interposition had been 
diifused abroad, and had been transmitted 
from age to age. ^ We have sinned, ■&e. 
This turn in the thought shows how 
deeply the idea of their sinfulness pressed 
upon the mind of Daniel, The natural 
and obvious course of thought would 
have been, that, as God had interposed, 
when his people were delivered from 
Egyptian bondage, ho would now again 
interpose ; but, instead of that, the mind 
of Daniel is overwhelmed with the thought 
that they had sinned grievously against 
one who had shown that he was a God 
so great and glorious, and who had laid 
them under such obligations to love and 
serve him. 

10. 0 Lord, according to all thy righte- 
ousness. The word righteousness here 
seems to refer to all that was excellent 
and glorious in the character of God. 
The eye of Daniel is fixed upon what he 
had formerly done; upon his character 
of justice, and mercy, and goodness ; 
upon the faithfulness of God to his peo- 
ple, and, in view of all that was excellent 
and lovely in his character, he plead that 
he would interpose and turn away his 
anger from his people now. It is the 
character of God that is the ground of 
his plea — and what else is there that can 
give us encouragement when we come 
before him in prayer? ^ Let thine anger 
and thy fury be turned away, Ac. The 
anger which had come upon the city, and 
which appeared to rest upon it. Jeru- 
salem was in ruins, and it seemed still to 
be lying under the wrath of God. The 
word rendered fury, is the common one 
to denote wrath or indignation. It im- 
plies no more than anger or indignation, 
and refers here to the divine displeasure 
against their sins, manifested in the de- , 
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fathers, Jerusalem and thy people 
are become a reproach to ail that are 
about us. 

17 Notv therefore, 0 our God, 

; hear the prayer of thy servant, and 
I his supplications, and cause thy 
face to shine upon thy sanctuary 
that is desolate for the Lord^s sake. 


struction of their city, f Thy holy moun- 
tain. Jerusalem was built on hills, and 
the city in general might be designated 
by this phrase. Or, more probably, there 
is allusion either to Mount Zion, or to 
MountMoriah. Because for our sins, &c. 
There is, on the part of Daniel, no dispo- 
sition to blame God for what he had done. 
There is no murmuring or complaining, 
as if be had been unjust or severe in his 
dealings with his people. Jerusalem was 
indeed in ruins, and the people were cap- 
tives in a distant land, but he felt and 
admitted that God was just in all that he 
had done. It was too manifest to be de- 
nied that all these calamities had come 
upon them on account of their sins, and 
this Daniel, in the name of the people, 
humbly and penitently acknowledged. 
<1" A reproach to all that ate about us. All 
the surrounding nations. They reproach 
us with our sins, and with the judgments 
that have come ux>on us, as if we wore 
peeuliarly wicked, and were forsaken of 
heaven. 

17. JToto, therefore, 0 our God, hear 
the prayer of thy servant. In behalf of 
the people. He plead for his people, and 
country, and earnestly entreated the 
Lord to he merciful. His argument is 
based on the confession of sin; on the 
character of God ; on the condition of the 
city and temple; on the former divine 
interpositions in behalf of the people; 
and by all these considerations, he pleads 
with God to have mercy upon his people 
and land. ^ And cause thy face to shine 
upon thy sanctuary. Upon the temple. 
That is, that he would look upon it be- 
nignly and favourably. The language 
is common in the Scriptures, when favour 
and kindness are denoted by lifting up 
the light of the countenance, and by 
similar phrases. The allusion is, origi- 
nally, perhaps, to the sun, which, when 
it shines brightly, is an emblem of favour 
and mercy ; when it is overclouded, is an 
emblem of wrath, f Bor the L ord's sake. 
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18 0 my iHcIme tlime ear, 
and hear; open thine eyes, and be- 
hold our desolations, and the city 
'''which is called by thy name for 
we do not ^present our supplications 
before thee for our righteousnesses, 
but for thy, great, mercies. . ■ 

^ mlm'mpon thy name is called faU. 


That is, tbat he would he propitious for 
Ills own s«ako ; to wit, that his glory might 
he promoted ,* that his excellent character 
might be displayed ; that his mercy and 
■compassion might he shown. All true 
prayer has its seal in a desire that the 
glory of Grod may be promoted, and the 
excellence of his character displayed. 
’That is of more eonsequenes than our 
welfare, and the gratification of our wishes, 
and that should be uppermost in our 
hearts ^yhen we approach the throne of 
grace. 

18. 0 my God) meUne thine car and 
hear. Pleading earnestly for his atten- 
tioh and his favour, as one does to a man. 
'5[ Open thine eyes. As if his eyes had 
been closed upon the condition of the 
•city, and he did not see it. Of course, 
all this is figurative, and is the language 
•of strong and earnest pleading when the 
heart is greatly interested, f And the 
tUy which is ccdled by thy name. Marg., 
whereupon thy name is called. The mar- 
gin expresses the sense more literally, 
but the meaning is, that the city had 
been consecrated to God, and was called 
his— the city of J eho vah. It was known 
as the place of his sanctuary — the city 
where his woTvShip was celebrated, and 
which was regarded as his peculiar dwell- 
ing- place on the earth. Comp. Ps. xlviii. 
1, 2, 3 ; Ixxxvii. 3. This is a new ground 
•of entreaty, that the city belonged to 
'God, and that he would remember the 
close connection between the prosperity 
of that city and the glory of his own 
name. 

19. 0 Zord^ hear, &G. The language 
in this verse does not require any parti- 
cular explanation. The repetition — the 
varied forms of expression — indicate a 
mind intent on the object; a heart greatly 
interested: an earnestness that cannot 
•be denied. It is language that is re- 
spectful, solemn, devout, but deeply 
earnest It is not vain repetition, for its 
force is not in the loords emplojed^^ but in ; 


19 0 Lord, hear ; O Lord, forgive ; 
0 Lord, hearken and do ; defer not, 
for thino own sake, 0 my God : for 
thy city and thy people are called 
by thy name. 

20 f And while I was speaking, 
and praying, and confessing my 

^ cause to. 


the manifest fervour, earnestness, and 
sincerity of spirit which pervade the 
pleading. It is earnest intercession and 
supplication that God would hear— that 
he would forgive, that he would hearken 
and do, that he would not defer his gra- 
cious interposition. The sins of the peo- 
ple ; the desolation of the city ; the pro- 
mises of God ; the reproach that the na- 
tion was suffering — all these come rushing 
over the soul, and prompt to the most 
earnest pleading that perhaps over pro- 
ceeded from human lips. And these 
things justified that earnest pleading — 
for the prayer was that of a prophet, a 
man of God, a man that loved his country, 
a man that was intent on the promotion 
of the divine glory as the supreme object 
of his life. Such earnest intercession; 
such confession of sin; such a dwelling 
on arguments wdiy a pi’ayer should be 
heard, is at all times acceptable to God ; 
and though it cannot be supposed that 
the divine mind needs to be instructed, 
or that our arguments will convince God 
or influence him as arguments do men, 
yet it is iindo\ibtedly proper to urge them 
as if they would, for it may be only in 
this way that our own minds can he 
brought into a proper state. The great 
argument which ice are to urge why our 
prayers should be heard, is the sacrifice 
which has been made for sin by the Ee- 
deemer, and the fact that he has pur- 
chased for us the blessings which wo 
need ; but in connection with that it is 
proper to urge our own sins and necessi- 
ties; the wants of our friends or our 
country ; our own danger and that of 
others; the interposition of God in times 
past in behalf of his people, and his own 
gracious promises and purposes. If we 
have the spirit, the fa,itii, the penitence, 
the earnestness of Daniel, we may be sure 
that our prayers will be heard as his 
was. 1 . 

20. And icMle I was spieahvng, &c. In 
the very time when I was thus pleading. 
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sin and the sin of my people^ Israel, 
and presenting my supplication be- 
fore the Lord my God for the holy 
mountain of my God ; 

21 Yea, ^hiie I was speaking in 
rayer, even the man Gabriel, whom 
had seen in the vision at the be-i 

weariness, OT, flight 


f For the holy mountain of my God, Notes 
on ver. 16. 

21. Yea, xehile I was speaJdngin prayer. 
How long the prayer continued, we arc 
not informed. It is prohabl© ; that we 
have only the snhstance of it, and that 
Daniel has recorded only the topics on 
which he dwelt more at length- !Ih 0 i 
subject was of great importanee, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that a clay had 
been devoted to an examination of the 
prophecies, and to solemn prayer, f Fven 
the man Gabriel, Who had the appear- 
ance of a man, and hence so called. — 

3 " h’7^om / had seen in the vision at the 
eginning. That is, in a former vision. — 
See Notes on eh. viii. 16. It cannot refer 
to what is mentioned in this (the ninth) 
chapter, for (a) he had as yet had no vis- 
ion, but aU that is recorded is a prayer f 
{h) there is no intimation that Gabriel had 
appeared to him at the beginning of the 
prayer j and (c) it is declared that at the 
i>eginning of the prayer, Gabriel, then evi- 
dently in heaven, had received command- 
montto go to Daniel, and to communicate 
the message to him, ver. 23. The mean- 
ing undoubtedly is, that the personage 
who now appeared to him he recognized 
to be the same who had appeared in a 
former vision on the banks of the Dlai. 
The proper meaning of the Hebrew here 
is, ^ in a vision at tho beginning,* as in 
our translation. So the Vulgate, d prin- 
eipio ; and so Theodotion — ev rn dpxn. 
The Hebrew word — means properly 

beginning, Hos.. i. 2; Prov. ix. 16; but, in 
connection with the preposition, as here, 
nVni'^3 — it means also before, formerly, 
Gen. xiii. 3; xli. 21; xliii. 18, 20; Isa. i. 26, 

^ £eing caused to fly smftly, Marg., icith 
weariness, or flight. On the difficult He- 
brew expression here— — Den- 

gerke may be consulted, m loCi The 
words, according to Gesenius, and derived 
from to go swiftly, and then,, to be 


ginning, being eaused to fiy swiftly, 
touebed me about the time of the 
evening oblation. 

22 And he informed me, and 
talked with me, and said, 0 Daniel, 
I am now come forth ^ to give thee 
skill and understanding. 

** mahe thee sldlfu I of 


wearied, to faint, either with running, 
Jer. ii. 24, or with severe labor, Isa. xL 
28, or with sorrows, Isa. 1. 4. If derived 
from this word, the meaning in Hophal, 
the form here used would be, ^cearied 
with swift running, and the sense is, that 
Gabriel had borne the message swiftly to 
him, and appeared before him as one does 
; who is wearied with a rapid course. If 
this be the idea, there is no direct allu- 
sion to his flying, but the reference is to 
the rapidity with which he had come oil 
the long journey, as if exhausted by his 
journey. The Latin Vulgate renders it 
ci to vblans — qui ekly flying ; Th eodotion, 
TreTOfiCPOi, flying; the Codex Chis. raxet 
<^€p6(XsrQi — home swiftly. The Syriac, ^with 
a swift flying he flew and came from 
heaven.* It cannot be determined with 
certainty, from the words used here, that 
the coming of Gabriel was by an act of 
flying as with wings. The common rep- 
resentation of the angels in the old;; Tester- 
ment is not with wings, though the Cher*- 
ubim and Seraphim (Isa. vi. 1, seq.) are 
represented with wings, and in Rev, xix. 

I 6, we have a representation of an angel 
I flying. Probably the more exact idea 
I here is that of a rapid course, so as to pro- 
! duce weariness, or such as would naturally 
produce fatigue, f Touched me. Dan- 
iel was doubtless at this time engaged in 
prayer, f About the time of the evening-"' 
oblation. The evening sacrifice. This 
was at tho ninth hour of the day, or about 
three o*elock in the afternoon. 

22. And he informed me. Heb., Gave mo 
inteiligence or understanding. That is,, 
about the design of his visit, and about 
"what would be hereafter. % And udhed 
with me. Spake unto me. 0 Daniel, I 
am now come forth to give thee, shill . — > 
Marg., make thee skilful of, Tho He- 
brew, is literally, ‘to make thee- skilful, or 
wise, in understanding.* Tho design "was- 
to give him information as to what was t& 
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23 At the |)egmmng of thj sup- 
plications the ^ commandment came 
forthj and I am come to show thee; 
for thou art ^greatly beloved : there* 

^ward. baniano/ffestm. 


23. 'At the heginning of thy supplica- 
tions, We are not informed at 'what time 
Daniel began to pray, but, as remarked 
above, it is most natural to suppose that 
he devoted the day to prayer, and had 
commenced these solemn acts of devotion 
in the morning. ^ The commandment 
came foHh. Ma.r g., tcoi'd. That is, the 
word of God. This evidently means, in 
heaven j and the idea is, that as soon as 
he began to pray a command was issued 
from God to Gabriel that he should visit 
Daniel, and convey to him the important 
message respecting future events. It is 
fair to conclude that he had at once left 
heaven in obedience to the order, and on 
this high embassage, and that be had 
passed over the amaising distance between 
heaven and earth in the short time during 
which Daniel was engaged in prayer. If 
so, and if heaven — the peculiar seat of 
God-— the dwelling place of angels and 
of the just, is beyond the region of the 
fixed stars — some central place in this vast 
universe, then this may give us some idea 
of the amazing rapiditj’' with Which celes- 
tial beings may move. It is calculated 
that there are stars so remote from our 
earth, that their light would not travel 
down to us for many thousand years. If 
so, how much more rapid may bo the 
movements of celestial beings than even 
light,* perhaps more than that of the 
lightning^s flash — >than the electric fluid 
on telegraphic wires — though that moves 
at the rate of more than 200,000 miles 
in a second. Comp. Dick's Philosophy 
of a Future State, p. 220. During the 
few minutes employed in uttering this 
prayer," says Mr. Dick, ^Uhis angelic 
messenger descended from the celestial 
regions to the country of Babylonia. 
This was a rapidity of motion surpass- 
ing the comprehension of the most vig- 
orous imagination, and far exceeding 
even the amazing velocity of light." 
With such a rapidity it may he our pri- 
vilege yet to pass from, world to world, 
on errands of mercy and love, or to 
survey in distant parts of the universe 
the wonderful works of God. <jf And 


fore understand the matter, and con- 
sider the vision. 

24 c Seventy weeks are deter- 

c They begin from the 20th of Artaxerxes. 
d INi li« jll. ul ^ IHzc, ^.6. 


I am come to shoio thee. To make thee 
acquainted with what will yet be. f 
thou CiVt, greatly heJoved. Marg,, as in 
Ileb., ^a man of desires J That is, h© 
was one whose hai>pmess was greatly 
desired by God j or a man of God’s de- 
light: that is, as in our version, greatly 
beloved. It was on this account that his 
prayer was heard, and that God sent to 
him this important message respecting 
what was to come. Therefore imder- 
stand the matter. The naatter respecting 
what was jet to occur in regard to his 
people. And consider the vision. This 
vision — the vision of future things which 
he was now about to present to his view. 
From this passage describing the appear- 
ance of Gabriel to Daniel, we may learn 
(cr.) that our prayers, if sincere, are heard 
in heaven as soo7i as they are oifered. 
They enter at once into the cars of God, 
and he regards them at the instant. 
(6) A command, as it were, may be at 
once issued to answer them — as if he di- 
rected an angel to bear the answer at 
once, (c) The angels are ready to hasten 
down to men, to communicate the will of 
God. Gabriel came evidently with plea- 
sure on his embassage, and to a benevo- 
lent being anywhere there is nothing 
more grateful than to be commissioned 
to bear glad tidings to others. Possibly 
that may bo a part of the employment of 
the righteous forever, {d ) The thought 
is an interesting one, if we are permitted 
to entertain it, that good angels may be 
constantly employed as Gabriel was ,* tha.t 
whenever prayer is offered on earth they 
may he commissioned to bring answers 
of peace and mercy, or dispatched to ren- 
der aid, and that thus the universe may 
bo constantly traversed by these holy be- 
ings ministering to those who are * heirs 
of salvation.’ Heb. i. 1, 4. 

24. Seventy iveehs are determined. 
Here commences the celebrated prophecy 
of the s‘i3VEXTY WEEKS — a portion of 
Scripture which has excited as much at- 
tention, and led to as great a variety of 
interprotation, as perhaps any other. Of 
this passage, Prof. fStuart ( lliuts on liie 
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mined upon thy people and upon 
thy holy city, to a finish the trans- 


interpretation of Prophecy, p. 104), re^ 
marks, “It would require a volume of 
considerable magnitude, even to give a 
history of the ever-varying and contra- 
dictory opinions of critics respecting this 
loctift vest u and perhaps a still 

larger one to establish an exegesis which 
would stand. I am fully of opinion, that 
no interpretation as yet published, will 
stand the test of thorough grammatico- 
historical criticism j and that a candid, 
and searching, and thorough critique here 
is still a desideratuvi* May some expo- 
sitor, fully adequate to the task, speedily 
appear!’' After these remarks of this 
eminent Biblical scholar, it Is with no 
great confidence of success that I enter on 
the exposition of the passage. T<$t, per- 
haps, though all difficulties may not he 
removed, and though I cannot hope to 
contribute anything neto in the exposi- 
tion of the passage, something may be 
written which may relieve it of some of 
the perplexities attending it, and which 
may tend to show that its author was 
under the influence of divine inspiration. 
The passage may be properly divided into 
two parts. The first, in vor. 24, contains 
a general statement of what would occur 
in the time specified — the seventy weeks ] 
the second (vs. 25-27), contains a parti- 
cular statement of the manner in which 
that would be accomplished. In this 
statement, the whole time of the seventy 
weeks is broken up in tbree smaller 
portions of .seven, sixty-two 'and one- 
designating evidently some important 
epochs or periods, ver. 25, and the laat 
one week is again sub-divided in such a 
way that, while it is said that the whole 
work of the Messiah in confirming the 
covenant would occupy the entire week, 
yet that he would be cut oJQf in the middle 
of the week, ver 27. In the general 
statement (ver. 24), it is said that there 
was a definite time — seventy weeks— 
during which the subject of the predic- 
tion would be accomplished ,• that is, dur- 
ing which all that was to be done in,.; 
reference to the holy city, or in the holy 
city, to finish the transgression, to make 
an end of sin, <fec., woiild be effected. 
The things specified in this verse areui/tat 
was to he done, as detailed more particu- 
larly in the subsequent verses. The de- 


gression, and to b make an end o£ 

a or, restrain* ^ or, seal up. 


sign in this verse seems to have been to 
furnish a general statement of wffiat was 
to occur in regard to the holy city — of 
that city which had been selected for the 
peeuliar purpose of being a place where 
an atonement was to be made for huioan 
transgression. It is quite clear that when 
Baniel set apart this period for prayer, 
and engaged in this solemn act of devo- 
tion, his design was not to inquire into 
the ultimate events which would occur in 
Jerusalem, but merely to pray that the 
purpose of God, as predicted by Jeremiah, 
respecting the captivity of the nation, and 
the rebuilding of the city and temple, 
might be accomplished. God took occa- 
sion from this, however, not only to give 
an implied assurance about the accom- 
plishment of these purposes, but also to 
state in a remarkable manner the whoh 
ultimate design respecting the holy city, 
and the great event which was ever on- 
ward to characterize it among the cities 
of the world. In the consideration of the 
whole passage (vs. 24 — 27), it will be 
proper, first, to examine into the literal 
meaning of the words and phrases, and 
then to inquire into the fulfilment, f Sev- 
enty loeeJcs. Vulg. Septim- 

ginta hehefomades. So Theodotion, 
unfcovra ePSo}jid5Es, Prof. Stuart (Hints, 
p. 82) renders this serene/ that 

is, seventy times seven years: on the 
ground that the word denoting weeks in 
the Hebrew is not but “The 

form which is used here,” says he, “which 
is a regular maseuline plural, is no doubt 
purposely chosen to designate the plural 
of seven,* and with.great propriety here, 
inasmuch as there are many sevens which 
are to be joined together in one common 
sum. Baniel had been meditating on the 
close of the se%mnty years of Hebrew ex- 
ile, and the angel now discloses to him a 
new period of seventy times seven , in which 
still more important events are to tako 
place. Seventy sevens, or (to use the Greek 
phraseology), seventy keptadeSf are deter- 
mined upon thy people. Heptades of 
what? Of days, or of years? Ho one 
can doubt what the answer is. Baniel 
had been making diligent search respect- 
ing the seventy yeqr^/ and, in such a 
connection, nothing but seventy heptades 
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of years could be reasonably supposed to 
be meant by tbe angel.” Tbe inquiry 
about the gender of the word, of which so 
much has been said (Hengstenberg, Chris, 
ii. 297,) does not seem to be very im- 
portant, since the same result is reached 
whether it be rendered aeventg mvensy or 
scKcntg weeha> In the former case as pro- 
posed by Prof, Stuart, it means seventy 
sevens of years, or 490 years,* in the 
other, seventy loeehs of years j that is, as 
% week of years is seven years, seventy 
such weeks, or, as before, 490 years. 
The usual and proper meaning of the 
word here used, however — — is a 
seven, i0So/uasy hebdomad, i, e. a week. 
C-esenius, X ex. Prom the examples where 
the word occurs it would seem that the 
masculine or the feminine forms were used 
indiscriminately. The word occurs only 
In the following passages, in all of which 
it is rendered week, or iceeJss, except in 
Exek. xlv. 21, where it is rendered seven, 
to wit, days. In the following passages 
the word occurs in the masculine form 
plural, Pan. ix. 24, 25, 26; x. 2, 3 ; in the 
following in the feminine form plurai, 
Ex.xxxiv. 22; Num, xxviii.26; Beutxvi. 
0, 10, 16: 2 Chron. viii. 13; Jer. v. 24; 
Ezek. xlv. 21 ; and in the following in the 
singular number, common gender, ren- 
dered week, Gen. xxix. 27, 28, and in the 
dual masculine in Lev. xii. 5, rendered 
tivo -weeks. Prom these passages it is evi- 
dent that nothing certain can bo deter- 
mined about the moaning of the word 
from its gender. It ■would seem to de- 
note icc-eks, periods of seven days — hebdo- 
mads — in cither form, and is doubtless so 
used here. The fair translation would be 
■weeks seventy are determined ; that is, 
^seventy times seven days., or four hundiod 
and ninety days. But it may be asked 
here whether this is to bo taken litei illy 
as denoting four hundred and ninety 
days? If not, in what sense is it to be 
understood ? and whj- do we understand 
it in a different sense ? It is clear that 
it must be explained literall}’’, as denoting 
four hundred and ninety days, or that 
these clays must stand for years, and that 
the period ra four hundred and ninety 
years. That this latter is the true inter- 
pretation, as it has been held by all com- 
mentators, is apparent from the following 


iaiquity, and to bring in a everlast- 

“3. He. 9. 12. 


considerations : (a) This is not uneom- 
mon in the prophetic writings. See Notes 
on eh. vii. 24 — ^28. (b) Daniel had been 
making inquiry respecting the seventy 
years, and it is natural to suppose that 
the answer of the angel W'-ould have re- 
spect to years also, and, thus understood, 
the ansiver ivould have met the inquiry 
pertinently — ‘‘not seventy years, but a 
week of years — seven times seventy 
years.” Comp. Matt, xviii. 21, 22. “In 
such a connection,, nothing but seventy 
heptades of years could be reasonably 
supposed to be meant by the angel.” 
Prof. Stuart’s Hints, &c., p. 82. (c) Years, 
as Prof. Stuart remarks, are the measure 
of all considerable periods of time. When 
the angel speaks, then, in reference to cer- 
tain events, and declares that they are to 
take place during seventy hcp)tades, it is a 
matter of course to suppose that he means 
years, (d) The circumstances of the case 
demand this interpretation. Daniel was 
seeking comfort in view of the fact that 
the city and temple had been desolate 
now for a period of seventy years. The 
; angel comes to bring him consolation, 
and to give him assurances about the re- 
buiiding of the city, and the great events 
that were to occur there. But what con- 
solation would it be to be told that the 
city ■would indeed be rebuilt, and that it 
would continue seventy ordinary weeks— 
that is, a little more than a year, before 
a new destruction would come upon it? 
It cannot well be doubted, then, that by 
the time here designated, the angel meant 
to refer to a period of four hundred and 
ninety years, and if it be asked why this 
number was not literally and exactly spe- 
cified in so many words, instead of choos- 
ing a mode of designation so obscure com- 
paratively, it may be replied, (1) that the 
number seventy was emplojmd by Daniel 
as the time respecting which he was 
making inquiry, and that there Tvas a 
propriety that there should be a reference 
to that fact in the reply of the angel — one 
number seventy had been fulfilled in the 
desolations of the city, there would bo 
another number seventy in the events yet 
to occur ; (2) this is in the usual pro- 
phetic style, when there is, as Hengsten- 
berg remarks (Chris. IL 299). often a 
^concealed definiteness.’ It is usual to 
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^projihet. 


the vivsion and d prophecy, and to 
anoint the Most Holy. 


designate numbers in this way^ (3) The 
term was sufficiently clear to be under- 
stood, or is, at all events, made clear by 
the result. There is no reason to doubt 
that Baniel would so understand it, or 
that it would be so interpreted, • as fixing 
minds of the Jewish .people the 
when the Messiah w^as about to 
appear. The meaning, then, is, that 
there would be a period of four hundred 
ninety years, during which the city, 
after the order for the rebuilding should 
go forth (ver. 25), until the entire con- 
summation df the great object for which 
itshould be rebuilt, and that then the pur- 
pose would be accomplished, and it would 
be given up to a greater ruin. There was 
to b^D this long period in which most im- 
portant transactions were to occur in the 
city. ^ Are determined. The word here 
from T|r.q, occurs nowhere 
else in the Scriptures. It properly means, 
according to Gesenius, to cut off, to di- 
vide f and hence, to determine, to des- 
tine, to appoint. Theodotion renders it, 
evvzTn^riiTav — are cut off, decided, defined. 
The Vulgate renders it, ahhreviatoe mint, 
Luther, Sind hestimmet — are determined. 
The meaning would seem to be, that this 
portion of time — the seventy weeks— was 
o/‘from the whole of duration, or cut 
out of it, as it were, and set by itself for 
a definite purpose. It does not mean that 
it was* cut off from, the time which the 
city would naturally stand, or that this 
time wiis ubbreviaiedf but that a portion 
of time, to wit, four hundred and ninety 
years — was designated or appointed with 
reference to the city, to accomplish the 
great and important object which is im- 
mediately specified. A certain, definite 
period was fixed on, and when this was 
passed, the promised Messiah would come. 
In regard to the construction here — the 
singular verb with a plural noun, see 
Hengstenberg, Christ, in Im, The true 
meaning seems to be, that the seventy 
weeks are spoken of coUectively as de- 
noting a period of timej that is, a period 
of seventy weeks is determined. The 
prophet, in the use of the singular verb, 
seems to have contemplated the time, not 
as sejiarate weeks, or as particular por- 
tions, I>Lxtas one period. ^ Upon thy peo» \ 
pU, The Jewish people; the nation to I 


which Daniel belonged. This allusion is 
miiclo because he was inquiring about 
the close of their exile, and their restora- 
tion to their own land, ^ And upon thy 
holy city, Jerusalem, usually called the 
I holy city, because it was the jdace where 
the worship of God was celebrated. Isa.. 
Mi, 1 ,• Heh. xi. 1, IS ] Matt, xxvii. 53=. 
It is called Uhy holy city — the city of 
Daniel,, because he was here making es- 
pecial inquiry respecting it, and beeause 
he was one of the Hebrew people, and the 
city was the capitol of their nation. As 
one of that nation, it could bo called his. 
It was then, indeed, in ruins, but it was to 
be rebuilt, and it was proper to speak of it 
as if it were then a city. The meaning of 
^ «jw)n thy people and city' — — is, re- 
spccting, or concerning. The 23urpose re- 
specting the seveiity weeks pertains to thy 
people and city; or there is an important 
period of four hundred and seventy years 
determined on, or designated, respecting, 
that people and city. ^ 7h finish the trans- 
gression. The angel proceeds to statu 
what was the*obJect to be aeconipMsh ed in 
this purpose, or what would, occur during 
that period. The first thing to finish the 
transgression. The margin is, restrain. 
The Vulgate renders it, ui cmisuuimetur 
pi'cemricatio. Theodotion, rtij avrTeXsBtlpat 
hfiapnav — to finish sin. Thompson ren- 
ders this, Uo finish sin offerings.' The- 
difference between the marginal reading 
•^restraiTif and the text-^fimishf arises 
from a doubt as to the meaning of the 
original word. The common reading of 
the text is but in 39 Codices exam- 
ined by Kennicott, it is The reading 
in the text is undoubtedly the correct one,, 
but still there is not absolute certainty as 
to the signification of the word, whether 
it means to finish, or to restraiih The 
proper inea.iiing of the word in tbo com- 
mon readingof the text — istoshut 
up, confine, restrain — as it is rendered in 
the margin. The meaning of the otlier 
word found in many mss. — is to be 

completed, finished, closed — and in Piel, 
the form used hei'e, to eompletc, to finish 
^ — as it is translated in the common ver- 
sion. Gesenius supposes that the 

word hero is for nb3^ meaning to finislv 
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or complete. Hengstenberg, who is fol- 1 
lowed in this yIcw by Lengerke, supposes ! 
thfit the meaning is to ‘ wj? transgres- ! 
sion/ and. that the true 'reading is that in 
'the text — xSs — though as that word is not 
used in Piel, and as the Masorites had 
some doubt as to the derivation of the 
word, they giire to it, nob its appropriate 
pointing in this place — which would have 
heoa«S:p, but the pointing of the other 
word — nb, in the margin. According ta 
Ileugstenberg, the sense here of shitting 
tip is derived from the general notion of 
restraming or liindeTing^ belonging to the 
word ; and he supposes that this will best 
accord with the other words in this number 
of the verse-- lo cotter, and to seal tip. The 
idea according to him is, that ^sin, which 
hitherto lay naked and open before the 
eyes of a righteous Grod, is now by his 
mercy s/int up, scaled, and covered, so 
that it can no more bo regarded as exist- 
ing — a ligiirative description of thp for- 
giveness of sin.' So Lengerko readers it,, 
Um- einzKschUesHcn [dca] AbfalL 'Bqt- 
tholdt, Bis der Frcvcl voUbracht. It 
seems most probable that the time idea 
here is that denoted in the margin, and 
that the sense is not that of Jin ishing, hut 
that ot restraining, closing, shutting wp, | 
<fec. So it is rendered by Prof. Stuart^ i 
to restrain transgression.” Com, on Ban- i 
iel, itt foe. The word is used in this sense ! 
of sJiuUing up, or restraining, in several! 
places in the Bible : 1 Sam. vL 10, ''and ! 
shut up their calves at homef Jer. xxxih i 
S, ^ Zedekiah had shut him up/’ Ps. I 
Ixxxviii. 8, * I am shut up, and I cannot 
come forth f Jer. xxxii. 2, ' Jeremiah the 
prophet was shut npJ The sense of shut- 
ting up, or restraining, accords better 
with the connection than that of Jinishing, 
The reference of the whole passage is un- 
doubtedly to the Messiah, and to what 
would be done sometime during the 
' seventy weeks and the meaning here 
is, not that he would 'finish transgres- 
sion' — which would not be true in any! 
proper sense, but that he would do a work 
which would restrain iniquity in the 
world, or, more strictly, which would shut 
it up — enclose it — as in a prison, so that 
it would no more go forth and prevail. 
The effect would be that which occurs ! 
when one is shut up in prison, and no I 
longer goes at large. There would, be a 
restraining power and infiuenee which 
would check the progress of sin. This 
32 


1 does not, I apprehend, refer to the par- 
ticular transgressions for which the Jew- 
ish people had suffered in their long cap- 
tivity, but sin (r^- 3 n) in general — the sin 
of the world. There would he an influ- 
ence which would restrain and curb it, or 
' which would shut it up so that it would 
no longer reign and roam at large over 
the earth. It is true that this might not 
have been so understood by Daniel at the 
time, for the language is so general, that 
it might have suggested the idea that it 
referred to the sins of the Jewish poople» 
This language, if there had been no far- 
ther explanation of it, might have sug- 
gested the idea that in the time specified 
—seventy weeks — there would be some 
I process— some punishment— some divine 
[ discipline- — by which the iniquities of 
that people, or their propensity to sin, for 
which this long captivit}" had come upon 
them, would be cohibited or restrained. 
But the language is not such as necessa- 
rily to confine the interpretation to that, 
.and the Subsequent statements, and the 
actual fulfilment in the work of the Mes- 
siah, lead 113 to understand this in a much 
higher sense, as having reference to sin 
in general, and as designed to refer to 
some work that would ultimately be an 
effectual check on sin, and which would 
tend to cohibit or restrain it altogether in 
the world. Thus understood, the lan- 
guage will •well describe the ivork of the 
Redeemer — that work -whieh, through the 
sacrifice made on the cross, is adapted and 
designed to restrain sin altogether. Ahci? 
to make an end of sins, Marg., to seal 
up. The difference here in the text and 
the margin arises from a difference in the 
readings in the Hebrew. The common 
reading in the text is ann, from — 
to seal, to seal tip. But the Hebrew mar- 
ginal reading is a different- word — a.nrt — 
from Dpip to complete, to perfect, to fnish. 
The pointing in the text in the word errj 
; is not the proper pointing of that word, 
which would have been D’np, but the 
, Masbrites, as is not unfrequontly the 
: case, gave t-o the -word in the text the 
pointing of another word which they 
placed in the margin. The marginal 
reading is found in MSS. (Len- 
gerke), but the weight of authority is de- 
cidedly in favour of the common reading 
in the Hebrew text — to seal, and not to 
fnish, as it is in our translation. The 
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marginal reading to finish f was doubtless 
substituted by some transcribers, or 
rather siiggested by the Masoritefi because 
it seemed to convey a better significatioii 
to say that ‘sin would he finished/ ihm 
to say that it would be sealed. The Yul- 
gate has followed the reading in the 
margin — et finem aeeipiat peecatuni / 
Theodotion has followed the other rending, 
tr<pp(iyiaai afiapTiag, Luther also has it, 
to seal, Coverdale, ‘ that sin may have 
an end/ The true rendering is, doubtless, 
^to seal sin / and the idea is that of re- 
moving it from sight j* to remove it from 
view. ‘The expression is taken,’ says 
Lengerke, ‘ from the custom, of sealing 
up those things which one lays aside, t 
and conceals.’ Thus in Job ix. 7, ‘And 
sealeth up the stars f that is, he so shuts 
them up in the heavens as to prevent 
their shining — so as to hide them from 
the view. They are eoncealed, hidden, 
made close-— as the contents of a letter, a 
package, seal, indicating that no one is 
to examine them. See Kotes on that 
passage. So also in Job xxxvii. 7, re- 
ferring to winter, it is said, ‘He sealeth 
up the hand of every man, that all men 
may know his worL’ That is, in the 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
when the streams are frozen, the labours 
of the husbandman must cease. The 
hands can no more be used in ordinary 
toil. Every man is prevented from going 
abroad to his accustomed labour, and is, 
as it were, sealed vp in bis dwelling. 
Comp. Jer. xxxii. 11, 14; Isa. xxix. 11; 
Cant. iv. 12. The idea in the passage 
before us is, that the sins of our nature 
will, as it were, be sealed up, or closed, 
or hidden, so that they will not be seen, 
or will not develop themselves ; that is, 
“ they will be inert, inefficient, powerless.” 
Prof. Stuart. The language is appli- 
cable to anything that would hide them 
from view, or remove them from sight — 
as a book whose writing is so sealed that 
we cannot read it; a tomb that is so 
closed that we cannot enter it and see its 
contents; a package that is so sealed, 
that we do not know what is within it ; 
a room that is so shut up that we may 
not- enter it, and see what is within. It 
is not to be supposed that Daniel would 
see clearly how this was to be done, but 
we, who have now a full revelation of 
the method by which God can remove 
sin, can understand tho method in which 
it is accomplished by the blood of the 


atonement, to wit, that 6^ that atonement 
sin is now forgiven, or is treated as if it 
were hidden from the view, and a seal, 
which may not be broken, placed on that 
which covers it. The language thus used, 
as we are now able to interpret it, is 
strikingly applicable to the work of the 
Bedeemer, and to tho method by which 
God removes sin. In not a few MSS. 
and editions, the word rendered sins is in 
the singular number. The amount of 
aiithontj?" is in favour of the common 
reading— sins — though the sense is not 
materially varied. The work would have 
reference to s/n, and the effect would be 
to seal it, and hide it from tlie view. 
^ And to make reconciliation foriniquify, 
ikore literally, ‘and to cover iniquity.’ 
The word which is rendered ‘to make 
reconciliation’ — — kdpihar, properly 
, means to coiner (whence our English word 
! cover) ; to cover over, to overlay, as with 
I pitch. Gem vi. 14; and hence to cover 
i over sin ; that is, to atone for it, pardon 
lit, forgive it. It is tho word which is 
commonly used with reference to atone- 
! ment or expiation, and seems to have 
I been so understood by our translators. 

I It does not necessarily refer to the means 
by which sin is covered over, by an 
atonement, but is often used in the gene- 
ral sense of to pardon or forywe. Comp. 
Holes on Isa. vi. 7, and more fully, Notes 
on Isa. xliii. 3, Here there is no neces- 
sary allusion to the atonement which the 
Messiah would make in order to cover over 
.sin; that is, the wmrd is of so general a 
character in its signification that it does 
not necessarily imply this, but it is the 
w’ord which wnuld naturally be used on 
the supposition that it had such a refer- 
ence. As a matter of fact, undoubtedly, 
the means by which this was to be done 
was by the atonement, and that was re- 
ferred to bjr the Spirit of inspiration^ but 
this is not essentially implied in the 
meaning of the word. In whatever way 
that should be done, this word w^ould be 
properly used as expressing it. The 
Latin Vulgate renders thus, et dcleatur ini- 
quitas, Theodotion, dTraXstiat dSiKia^ — 
‘ to wipe out iniquities.’ Luther, ‘to i'e- 
conciie for transgression.’ Here are three 
things specified, therefore, in regard to 
sin, ^yhieh would be done. Sin wnuld bo 

Jlestrainedf 

Seeded upf 

Covered omr. 
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Those expressions^ though not of the 
nature of a climax, are intensive, and 
show that the great work referred to 
pertained to sin^ and would be designed, 
to remove it. Its bearing would be on 
human transgression,* on the way by, 
which it might be pardoned j on the 
methods by which it woixld be removed 
from the view, and ho kept from rising 
up to condemn and destroy. Such ex- 
pressions would undoubtedly lead the 
mind to look forward to some method 
which was to be disclosed by which sin 
could be consistently pardoned and re- ^ 
moved. In the remainder of the verse, 
there are three additional thmgs.which 
would be done as necessary to complete 
the work : 

To hr 'mg in evm’laBting righteousness g 
To seal up the vision and prophecy ; and 
To anoint the Most Holy. 

And to bring in everlasting righteousness. 
The phrase ‘ to bring in^— -Uterally, ‘ to 
cause to come,* refers to some direct 
agency by which that righteousness would 
be introduced into the world. It would 
be such an agency as would cause it to i 
exist,* or as would establish it in thei 
world. The mode of doing this is not 
indeed here specified, and so far as the 
word here used is concerned, it would be 
applicable to any method by which this 
would be done-*- whether by making an 
atonement; or bj’’ setting an example; 
or by persuasion ; or by placing the sub- 
ject of morals on a better foundation ; or 
by the administration of a just govern- 
meut-~*or in any other way. The term 
is of the most general character, and its 
exact force here can be learned only by 
the subsequently revealed facts as to the 
way by which this would be accomplished. 
The essential idea in the language is that 
this would be introduced by the Mes- 
siah, that is, that he would be its author. 
The word righteousness here also— 
is of a general character. The fair 
meaning would he, that some method 
would be introduced by which men 
would become righteous. In the for- 
mer part of the verse, the reference was 
to sin — to the fact of its existence— to the 
manner in which it would, be disposed of 
— to the truth that it would be coerced, 
sealed up, covered over. Here the state- 
ment is, that, in contradistinction from 
that, a method would be introduced by 
which man would become, in fact, righte- 


ous and holy. But the implies 

nothing as to the method by which this 
would be done. Whether it would be by 
a n^w mode of justification, or by an in- 
fluence that would make men personally 
holy— whether this was to.be as the re- 
sult of example, or instruction, or an 
atoning sacrifice— is not necessarily im- 
plied in the use of this word. That, as 
in the cases already referred to, could be 
learned only by subsequent developments. 
It would be, doubtless, understood that 
there was a reference to the Messiah — for 
: that is specified in the next verse ; and it 
: would bo inferred from this word that, 
under him, righteousness would reign , or 
that men would be righteous, but nothing 
could be argued from it as to the methods 
by which it would be done. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that, in the prophet.®, 
it is constantly said that righteousness 
would characterize the Messiah and his 
times; that he would come to make men 
righteous, and to set up a kingdom of 
righteousness in the earth. Yet the ex- 
! act mode in -which it was to be done, 
Would be, of course, more fuIlY explained 
when the Messiah should himself actually 
appear. The word ‘everlasting’ is used 
here to denote that the righteousness 
would be permanent and perpetual. In 
reference to the method of becoming 
righteous, it would bo unchanging— 
the standing method ever onward by 
which men would become holy; in re- 
ference to the individuals who should 
become righteous under this system, it 
would be a righteousness which would 
continue forever. This is the character- 
istic which is every where given of the 
righteousness which would be introduced 
by the Messiah. Thus in Isa, li. C — S : 
‘‘Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and 
look upon the earth beneath ; for the 
.heavens shall vanish away like smoko, 
and the earth shall wax old like a gar- 
ment, and they that dwell thei'ein shall 
die in like manner, but my salvation 
shall be forever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished. Hearken unto 
me, ye that know righteousness, the peo- 
ple in whose heart is my law; fear ye not 
the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid 
of their revilings. For the moth shall eat 
them up like a garment, and the worm 
shall eat them like wool ; but my righte- 
ousness shall be forever, and my salva- 
tion from generation to generation.^^ So 
Isa. xlv. 17 : “ For Israel shall be saved 
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in the Lord with an eyerlaating salvation j ! the fulfilment would, ^ as it were, close 
ye shall not be ashamed nor confounded, : them up forever. Till that time they 
world without end." Comp. Jer. sxxi. 3, ' ^ 

The language used in the passage before 


us, moreover, is such as could not pro- 
perly be applied to any thing but that 
righteousness which the Messiah would 
introduce. It could not he used in refer- 
ence to the temporal prosperity of the 


would be open for perusal and study j 
then they would be closed up as a sealed 
volume which one does not read, but 
which contains matter hidden from the 
view. Comp. Notes on Isa. viii. 16 j 
Bind up the testimony,* seal the law 
• among my disciples." See also Dan. viii. 


Jews on their return to*the holy land, nor ! 26 ; slL 4. In Isaiah (viii. 16), the mean- 
to such righteousness as the nation bad ! ing is, that the prophecy was complete, and 
in former times. The fair and proper! the direction was given to bind it up, or roll 
:r. 5+ ■mrtt.T/l Via I ?+. itrv lil'A fi TTnl n m A «n fl fn kaaI it. Ju Duil. 


meaning of the term is, that it would he 
Ptcrua?’— that which would endure forever 
— It would place righteous- 
ness on a permanent and enduring foun- 
dation J introduce that which would en- 
dure through all changes, and exist when 
the heavens would he no more. In the 
plan itself there would be no change ; in 


it up like a volume, and to seal it. 
viii. 26, the meaning is, seal up the pro- 
phecy, or make a permanent record of 
it, that, when it is fulfilled, the event 
may be compared with the prophecy, and 
it may he seen that the one corresponds 
with the other. In the passage before us, 
Gesenius {Lex.) renders it, *to complete, 
to finish^ — meaning that the prophecies 


the righteousness which any one would j Ti i fioiT T if 
possess under that system there would he ' Should he fulfilled. Henptenbu^ a p 
perpetual duvation-it would exist foreTOr ft"* it means that ‘as soon a t o 
^ +tvA : fulfilment takes place, the prophecy, a I- 


great importance, reaches the end of its 
destination, in so fin: as the view of be- 
lievers, who stand in need of consolation 
and encouragement, is no longer directed 
to it, to the future prosperity, but to that 
which has appeared.’ Lengerke supposes 
that it means to confirm, corroborate, ra- 
tify — bekraftigenybestatigen J* that Is, * the 
eternal righteousness will be given to the 
pious, and the predictions of the jirophets 
will be confirmed and, fulfilled,’ To seal, 
says he, has also the idea of confirming, 
since the contents of a writing are se- 
cured or made fast by a seal. After all, 
perhaps, the very idea here is that of 
mctking fmty as a lock or seal does — for, 
as is well known, a seal was often used 
by the ancients where a lock is with us, 
and the sense may be, that, as a seal or 
lock made fast and secure the contents 
of a writing or a book, so the ercMt, wh en 
the prophecy was fulfilled, would make 
it fmt and secure. It would be, as It 
vrere, locking it up, or sealing it, forever. 
It would determine all that seemed to be 
undetermined about it,* settle all that 
seemed to be indefinite, and leave it no 
longer uncertain what was meant. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the mean- 
which had been made kiown to the pro! thay he prophecies would 

phots. The idea seems to be that they 1 “P or f ttled by the coming of 

would at that time be aU mled, in the ; Messiah. The prophecies terminated 

sense that they would ho closed or shuti (Comp. Rev. xi.v, 10) ; they would 

up —no longer open matters— but that ] find their fulfilment in him ; they would be 


tified ; th|.s is that which all who are in 
lerested in the scheme of redemption 
actually possess. The wag in which this 
* everlasting righteousness’ would bo in- 
troduced, is not stated here, but is reserved 
for future revelations. Probtibly all that 
the words would convoy to Daniel would 
be, that there would be some method dis- 
closed by ■which men would become righte- 
ous, and that this would not be tempo- 
rary or changing, but would be permanent 
and eternal. It is not improper that tee 
should understand it, as it is explained by 
the subsequent revelations in the New 
Testament, as to the method by which sin- 
ners are Justified before God. f to 
seal up the vision and prophecy. Marg., 
as in the Heb., prophet. The evident 
meaning, however, here is prophecy. The 
word seal is found, as already explained, 
in the former part of the verse — Uo seal 
up sins.’ The word vision (for its mean- 
ing, see Notes on Isa. i. 1,) need not be 
understood as roforring particularly to the ■ 
visions seen by Daniel, but should be un- ! 
derstood, like the word pro 2 di€cy or pro- 
pihet here, in a general sense — as denoting 
all the visions seen hy the prophets — the , 
series of visions relating to the future, 
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completed in bim — and miglit then be ! 
regarded as closed and consummated — as i 
a book that is fully written and is sealed ; 
up. All the prophecies, and all the j 
■visions, had a reference more or less ; 
direct to the coming of the Messiah, and ; 
wdien he should appear they might he I 
regarded as complete. The spirit of pro- | 
phoey w-ould cease, and the facts •would J 
conlirrn and seal all that had been written, i 
And to anoint the Moat There 

has been great variety in the interpreta-j 
tion of this expression. The word ren- i 
dered anoint — Dh’p — infinitive from nti’p j 
— ^(whence the word Messiah ver, 25), ! 
means properly to strike or draw the I 
hand over anything) to spread over with j 
anything, to smear, to paint, to anoint. ! 
It is commonly used with reference to a ! 
sacred rite, to anoint, or consecrate by j 
Unction or anointing to any ofSce or use ,* i 
as e. g. a priest. Ex. xxviii. 41j xl. 15; | 
a prophet, 1 Kings xix. 16) Isa. IxL 1) | 
a king, 1 Sain. x. 1 ) xv. 1 ; 2 Sam. ii. 4) j 
1 Kings i. 34. So it is used to denote : 
the consecration of a stone or column as ; 
a future sacred place, Gen. xxxi. 13 ) ori 
vases and vessels as eonsecratod to God, | 
Ex. xl. 9, 11 ) Lev, viil. 11 ) Kum. vii. 1. 1 
The word would then denote a setting ! 
apart to a sacred nse, or consecrating a i 
person or place as holy. Oil, or an un- ! 
guent, prepared a,ccording to a specified ■ 
rule, TV’as commonly employed for this j 
purpose, but the word may be used in a | 
figurative sense— as denoting to set apart | 
or consecrate in any way without the use i 
of oil — as in the case of the Messiah. I 
So far as this word, therefore, is con- ! 
cerned, what is hero referred to may have i 
occurred without the literal use of oil, | 
by any act of consecration or dedication to j 
a holy use. Th e phrase ^ the Most Holy^ — | 
ufnp — has been very variously in- 
terpreted. By some it has been under- 
stood to apply literally to the Most Holy 
place — the Holy of Holies, in the tem- 
ple ) by others to the whole temple, re- 
garded as holy ) by others to Jerusalem 
at large as a holy place ) and by others, 
as Ileugstenberg, to the Christian church 
as a holy place. By some the thing here 
referred to is supposed to have been the ^ 
conseemtion of the Most Holy place after j 
the rebaikling of the temple ,* by others ; 
the consecration of the whole temple ; by i 
others the consecration of the temple and I 
city by the presence of the Messiah, andj 
32-^ 



by others the consecration of the Chris- 
tian church by his presence. The phrase 
properly means ‘ Holy of Holies,’ or Most 
Holy. It is applied often in the Scrip- 
tures to %)!& inner sanctuary, or the por- 
tion of the tabernacle and temple con- 
taining the ark of the covenant, the two 
tables of stone, <fcc. See Notes on Matt, 
xxi. 12. The phrase occurs in the fol- 
lowing places in the Scripture, Ex. xxvi. 
33, 34; xxix. 37) xxx. 29, .36) xl. 10; 
Lev. ii. 3, 10, et al — in all, in about 
twenty-eight places. See the English- 
man’s Hebrew Coneordance. It is not 
necessarily limited to the inner sanc- 
tuary of the temple, but may bo- ap- 
plied to the whole house, or to any- 
thing that was consecrated to God in 
a manner peculiarly sacred. In a large 
sense, possibly it might apply to J orusa- 
lem, though I am not aware that it ever 
occurs in this sense in the Scriptures, 
and in a figurative sense it might be 
applied undoubtedly, as Hengstenberg 
supposes, to the Christian church, though 
it is certain that it is not elsewhere 
thus used. In regard to the meaning of 
the expression — an important and diffi- 
cult one, as is admitted by all — there are 
five principal opinions which it may be 
well to notice. The truth will be found 
in one of them. (1) That it refers to the 
consecration by oil or anointing of the 
temple that would bo rebuilt after the 
captivity, by Zerubbabel and Joshua. 
This was the opinion of Miehmlis and 
Jahn. But to this opinion there are in- 
superable objections : (a) that, according 
to the uniform tnidition of the’ Jews, the 
holy oil was wanting in the second tem- 
ple. In the ease of the first temple there 
might have been a literal anointing, 
though there is no evidence of that, as 
there was of the anointing of the vessels 
of the tahornaclo, Ex. xxx. 22, &(i. But 
in the second temple there is every evi- 
dence that there can be, that there was 
no literal anointing, (ft) The time hero 
referred to is a fatal objection to this 
opinion. The period is seventy weeks 
of years, or four hundred and ninety 
years. This cannot be doubted (see 
Notes on the first part of the verse) to be 
the period referred to ; but it is absurd 
to supposo that the consecration of the 
new temple would be deferred for so long 
a time, and there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that it was. This opinion, there- 
fore, cannot be entertained, (2) The 


second opinion is, tl^at ifc refers to the 
re-consecration and cleansing of the tem- 
ple after the abominations of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, See Notes on eh, viii. 14. 
But this opinion is liable substantially to 
the same objections as the other. The 
cleansing of the temple, or of the sanc- 
tuary, as it is said in eh. viii. 14, did not \ 
occur four hundred and ninety years | 
after ■ the order to rebuild the temple j 
(ver. 25), but at a much earlier period. I 
By no art of construction, if the period | 
hero referred to is four hundred and ; 
ninety years, can it he made to a^ply to j 
the re-dedication of the temple after An- ' 
tiochus had defiled it. (3) Others have 
supposed that this I'cfers to the Messiah 
himself, and that the meaning is, that he, 
■who most holy, would then bo con- 
secrated or anointed as the Messiah. It 
is probable, as Hengstenherg (Christ, ii. 
321, 322) has shown, that the Greek 
translators thus understood it, but it is a 
sufficient objection to this that the phrase, 
though occurring many times in the 
Scriptures, is never applied to iiermis, 
unless this be an instance. Its uniform 
and proper application is to things^ or 
places, and it is undoubtedly so to be un- 
derstood in this place. (4) Hengs ten- 
berg supposes (pp. 325 — 328), that it 
refers to the Christian church as « holy 
place, or ‘ the New Temple of the Lord,* 
^the church of the New Covenant,’ aa 
consecrated and supplied with the gifts 
of the Spirit. But it is a sufficient refu- 
tation of this opinion that the phrase is 
nowhere else so used j that it has in the 
Old Testament a settled meaning as refer- 
ring to the tabernacle or the temple j that 
it is nowhere employed to denote a col- 
lection of people, any more than it is an 
individual person — an idea which Hengs- 
tenberg himself expressly rejects (p. 322),* 
and that there is no proper sense in which 
it can ho said that the Christian church 
is anointed. The language is undoubtedly 
to be understood as referring to some 
place that is to be thus consecrated, and 
the uniform Hebrew usage would lead to 
the supposition that there is reference, in 
some sense, to the temple at Jerusalem. 
(5) It seems to me, therefore, that the 
obvious and fair interpretation is, to refer 
it to the temple— -as the holy place of 
God ; his peculiar abode on earth* Strictly | 
and properly speaking, the phrase would | 
apply to the inner room of the temple— | 
the sanctuary properly so called (see ' 


Notes on Heb. ix. 2 ) ; but it might bo 
applied to the whole temple as conse- 
crated to' the service of God. If it he 
asked, then, what anointing, or conse- 
cration is referred to here, the reply, as 
it seems to me, is, not that it was tiien 
to he set apart anew, or to be dedicated ; 
not that it was literally to be anointed 
wdth the consecrating oil, but that it was 
to be . consecrated in the highest and 
best sense by the presence of the Mes- 
siah — that by his coming there wois to be 
a higher and more solemn consceration 
of the temple to the real purpose for 
which it was erected, than had occurred 
at any time. It was reared as a holy 
place,* it would become eminently holy 
by the presence of him who -would come 
as the anointed of God, and his coming 
to it would accomplish the purpose for 
which it -was erected, and with reference 
to -which all the rites observed there had 
; been ordained, and then, this work having 
I been accomplished, the temple, and all 
I the rites appertaining to it, -would pass 
I away. In confirmation of this view, it 
I may be remarked, that there are repeated 
allusions to the coming of the Messiah to 
Lthe second temple, reared after the return 
: from the captivity — as that which would 
give a peculiar sacredness to the temple, 

I and which would cause it to surpass in glory 
I all its ancient splendour. So in Haggai ii. 

‘ 7 — 9 : “And I will shake all nations, and 
' the desire of all nations. shall come ,* and I 
I will fill this houvse with glory, saith the 
I Lord of hosts. The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than the former 
saith the Lord of hosts,* and in this place 
will I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
So Mai. iii. 1, 2 : “ The Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant whom 
I ye delight in ; behold he shall come, saith 
i the Lord of hosts. But who may abide 
the day of his coming? And -^vho shall 
stand when he appeareth? Bor he is 
like a refiner’s fire, and like the fiillez'’s 
soap,” <fcc. Comp. Matt. xii. 0 : “But I 
say unto you, that in this place is one ■ 
greater than the temple.” Using the 
word anoint, therefore, as denoting to con- 
secrate, to render holy, to set apm.rt to a 
sacred use, and the phrase hoh/ of holleft 
to designate the temple as kie'h, it seems 
to me most probable that the reference 
here is to the highest consecration which 
could be made of the temple in the esti- 
mation of a Hebrew, or in fact, the pres- 
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cnee of tlie Messiah, as giving a sacred- 
ness to that edifice which nothing else did 
give or could give, and, therefore, as meet- 
ing all the proper force of the language 
nsed here. On the supj)ositlon that it 
was designed that there should be a refer- 
ence to this event, this would be such 
language as would have been not unnat- 
urally employed by a Hebrew prophet. 
And if it be so, this may be regarded 
as the probable meaning of the passage. 
In this sense, the temple which was to be 
reared again, and about which Daniel felt 
so solicitous, would receive its highest- — 
its truest consecration — as connected with 
an event which was to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and the prophecy. 

25. JTnoio, there/o?'ef and underatmid. 
Hengstenberg renders this, “^and thou 
wilt know and understand;^ and supposes 
that the design of Gabriel is to awaken 
the attention and interest of Daniel by 
the assurance that, if he rvould give atten- 
tion, he would understand the subject by 
the explanation which he was about to 
give. So also Theodotion renders it in 
the future tense. The Hebrew is in the 
future tense, and would probably convey 
the idea that he might or would know 
and understand the matter. So Dengerko 
renders it, Und so mofjest du wtssen, <&c. 
The object is doubtless to call the atten- 
tion of Daniel to the subject, with the as- 
surance that he might comprehend the 
great points of the communication which 
be was about to make respecting the 
seventy weeks. In the previous verse, 
the statement was a general one ; in this, 
the angel states the time when the period 
of the seventy weeks was to commehce, 
and then that the whole period was to be 
broken up or divided into three smaller 
portions or epochs, each evidently mark- 
ing some important event, or constituting 
an important era. The first period of 
seven weeks was evidently to be ehai’ac- 
terized by something in which it would 
be different from that winch would follow, 
or it would reach to some important 
epoed], and then would follow a continu- 
ous period of sixty two weeks, after 
which, during the remaining one week, 
to cojuplete the whole number of seventy, 
the Messiah would come and would be 
cut off, and the series of desolations would 


stand, thai from tlie going fortli of 


commence which would result in the en- 
tire destruction of the city, f That/rom 
t7i>e gohig forth of the commandment. Heb. 
‘of the word’ — ijj";!. It is used, however, 
as in ver. 23, in the sense of command- 
ment or order. The expression ‘gone 
forth’ — — would properly apply to 

issuing oi an order or decree. So in 
ver. 23,-*- 12*3 ‘ the commandment 

went forth,’ The word properly means a 
going forth, and is applied to the rising 
sun, that goes forth from the east, Ps. 
xix. 7 ; then a place of going forth, as a 
gale, a fountain of waters, the east, d:e. 
Ezek. xlii. 11 ; Is. xlL 18; Ps. Ixxv. 7. 
The word here has undoubted reference 
to the promulgation of a decree or com- 
mand, but there is nothing in the words 
to determine hy whom the command was 
to be issued. So far as the language is 
concerned, it would apply equally well to 
a command issued by God, or by the Per- 
sian king, and nothing but the circum- 
stances can determine which is referred 
to. Hengstenberg supposes that it is the 
former, and that the reference is to the 
divine purpose, or the command issued 
from ‘ the heavenly council’ to rebuild 
Jerusalem. But the more natural and 
obvious meaning is, to understand it of 
the command actually issued by the Per- 
sian monarch to restore and build the city 
of Jerusalem. This has been the inter- 
pretation given by the great body of ex- 
positors, and the reasons for it seem to be 
perfectly clear: (a) This would be tbe 
interpretation affixed to it naturally, if 
there were no theory to support, or if it 
did not open a chronological difficulty not 
easy to settle. (6) This is the only in- 
terpretation which can give any thing 
like definiteness to the passage. Its 
purpose is to designate some fixed and 
certain period from which a reckoning 
could be made to the time when the Mes- 
siah would come. But, so far as appears, 
there was no such definite and marked 
command on the part of God ; no period 
which can be fixed upon when he gave 
commandment to restore and build Jeru- 
salem; no e.xact and settled point from 
which one could reckon as to the period 
when the Messiah would come. It seems 
to me, therefore, to be clear, that the allu- 
sion is to some order to rebuild the 
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the commandment to .restore and I to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah 

a or, tuild again* ^ 


tills order could come only an 
from one who had at that .time juris- de 
diction over Jerusalem and Judea, and oi 
who cmiid command the resources neees- nsi 
sary to rebuild the ruined city, thafeorder j in 
must be one that would emanate fron:ahe | th 
roi*'»‘ning power j that is, in fact,i the ^ 
Sian power— for that was the power- that w 
had jurisdiction at the close of the sev- it 
enty years* exile. But, as ^ 

several orders or commands in refard to A 
the restoration of the city and the temple, L 
and as there has been much difficulty m U 
ascertaming the exact chronology ot the si 
events of that remote period, it has not ; h 
been easy to determine the precise order ; b 
referred to, or to relieve the whole suh- , v 
ioet from perplexity and difficulty^ Ben- , a 
eerke supposes that the reference here is i a 
the same as in ver. 2, to the promise f 
made to J eremiab, and that this is the true i 
point from which the reckoning is to be c 
made. The exact edict referred to will i 
be more properly considered at the close s 
of the verso. All that is necessarily im- c 
•plied here is, that the time from which ji 
the reckoning is to be commenced is some |C 
command or order issued to restore and -l 
build Jerusalem. «[ To restore. Marg., : 
build again. The Hebrew is properly to ■ 
came to return— The loord might 

he applied to the return of the captives to 
their own land, but it is evidently here 
used with reference to the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and the meaning^ must be, to restore 
it to its former condition. It was evi- 
dently the purpose to cause it to return, i 
as it were, to its former splendour j to re- , 
instate it in its former condition as a holy ; 
city— the city where the worship of God ^ 
would bo celebrated, and it is this pur- | 
pose which is referred to here. The word, ; 
in Hiphil, is used in this sense of restoring 
to a former state, or to renew, m the fol- ; 
lowing places, Ps. lxxx.3: ^^Turn us , 
and cause thy face to , 
shine.** So vs. 7, 19, of the same Psalm. ■ 
Isa i. 26 : And I will restore thy judges j 
as at the first,” &e. The meaning here i 
would be met by the supposition that Je- ; 
rusalem was to be put into its former con- • 
dition. ^And to hmld Jerusalem* It 
was then in ruins. The command, which 
is referred to here, must be one to build 
it up again— its houses, temple, walls j I 


and the ffiir sense is, that some such or- 
der would be issued, and the leekoning 
of the seventy weeks must begin at the 
issuing of this command. The proper 
interpretation of the prophecy demands 
that that time shall be assumed in endea- 
vouring to ascertain when the seventy 
weeks would terminate. In doing this, 
it is evidently required in all fairness that 
we should not take the time when the 
Messiah did appear— or the birth of the 
Lord Jesus, assuming that to be the 
temninus ad qneni - — the point to which the 
seventy weeks wmre to extend— and then 
; to reckon hachctird for a space of four 
' hundred and ninety years, to see whether 
. we cannot find some event which by 
- ' a possible construction would bear to be 
3 1 applied as the termimis a quo, the point 
B from which we are to begin to reckon, but 
e we are to ascertain when, in fact, the or- 
e derwas given to rebuild Jerusalem, and 
1 to make that the terminus a quo— the 
e starting point in the reckoning. The 
- consideration in the fulfilment of this 
h may with propriety be reserved^ to the 
A close of the verso. % Unto the jllessiah* 
d The word Messiah occurs but four times 
in the* common version of the Scriptures : 
10 —Dan. ix. 25, 26 j John i. w- 25. 
it' It is synonymous in meaning with the 
! word Christ, the Anointed, iSotes on Matt, 
i i. 1. Messiah is the Hebrew word j Christ 
i!Uhe Greek. The Hobrow word— nCT 
re i —occurs frequently in the Old Testa- 
i- i ment, and with the exception of these two 
n, i places in Daniel, it is uniformly trans- 
e- ' lated anointed, and is applied to priests, 
ly ' to prophets, and to kings, as being origi- 
)d nally set apart to their offices by solemn 
,r- : acts of anointing. Sofaras the language 
d i is concerned hero, it might be applied to 
’ any one who sustained their offices, and 
L ; the proper application is to be determined 
US : from the connection. Our translators 
to have introduced the article— ' unto the 
i Messiah.* This is ivanting in the Ile- 
^'ibrew, and should not have been intro- 
! dueed, as it gives a definiteness tu the 
I prophecy which the original language 
I does not necessarily demand. Our trans- 
it lators undoubtedly understood it as refer- 
ingto him who is known as the Messiah, 
Id but this is not necessarily implied in the 
s ; ■ original. All that the language fairly 
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the Prince shall le seven •weeks, and 
threescore and two ■weeks : the street 

^ return and he huilded. '^ or, l)reaoli, or, dUcli, 


conveys is, Until an anointecl one/ 
Who that was to be, is to be determined 
from other circumstances than the mere 
use of the language, and in the interpre- 
tation of the language it should not be 
assumed that the reference is to any par- 
ticular individual. That some eminent 
personage is designated, some one who 
by way of eminence would be properly re- 
garded as anointed of Uodj some one who 
would act so important a part as to char- 
acterize the age, or determine the epoch 
in which he should live ; some one so 
prominent that he could he referred to 
as * unointedf with no more definite ap- 
pellation,* some one who would be un- 
derstood to be referred to by the mere 
use of this language, may he fairly con- 
cluded from the expression used — for 
the angel clearly meant to imply this, 
and to direct the mind forward to some 
one who would have such a prominence 
in the history of the world. The object 
now is merely to ascertain the meaning 
of the language. All that is fairly im- 
plied is, that it refers to some one who 
would have such a prominence as anointed, 
or set apart to the office of prophet, priest, 
or king, that it could be understood that 
be was referred to by the use of this 
language. The reference is not to the 
anointed one, as of one who was already 
known or looked forward to as such — for 
then the article would have been used, 
but to some one who, when he appeared, 
would have such marked characteristics 
that there would be no difficulty in deter- 
mining that ho was the one intended. 
Ilengstenberg well remarks, “Wo must, 
therefore, translate, an anointed one, a 
Prince, and assume that the prophet, in 
accordance with the uniform character of 
his prophecy, chose the more indefinite, 
instead of the more definite designation, 
and spoke only of an anointed one, a 
prince, instead of the anointed one, the 
prince — i^oxn ^ — and left his hearers 
to draw a deeper knowledge respecting 
him, from the prevailing expectations, 
grounded on earlier prophecies of a fu- 
ture great king, from, the remaining de- 
clarations of the context, and from the 
fulfilment, the coincidence of whioh. with 
■the prophecy must her© be the mor^ ob-*; 


shall a be built again, and the ^ w^l, 
even ® in ^ troublous times. 

<sNe. 4. 8. &c.; 6. 15. ^strait of. 

vious, since an accurate date had been 
given.^^ Christol. ii. 334, 335. The Vul- 
gate renders this, Uergiie ad Christum du- 
cent — ^ even to Christ the leader,* or ruler. 
The Syriac, 'to the advent of Christ tho 
king.* Theodotion, ewj Xpiardv hyowptuov — 
'to Christ the leader,* or ruler. The 
question whether this refers to Christ, 
will be more appropriately considered at 
the close of the verse. The inquiry will 
then occur, also, whether this refers 
to his birth, or to his appearance as the 
anointed one — his taking upon himself 
publicly the office. The language would 
apply to either, though it would perhaps 
more properly refer to the latter — to the 
j time when he should as such — or 

i should be anointed, crowned, or set apart 
; to the office, and bo fully instituted in it. 
I It could not be demonstrated that either 
of these applications would be a departure 
from the fair interpretation of the words, 
and the application must be determined 
by some other circumstances, if any are 
I expressed. lYhat those are in the case, 
!will he considered at the close of the 
I verse. ^ The Prince, This word 

: properly means a leader^ a prefect, a 
prince. It is a word of very general 
character, and might be applied to* any 
leader or ruler. It is applied to an over- 
seer, or, as we should say, a secretary of 
the treasury, 1 Cbron. xxvi. 24, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 12 ) an overseer of the temple, 
1 Chron. ix. 11, 2 Chron. xxxi. 13; of 
the palace, 2 Chron. xxviii. *1, and of 
military affairs, 1 Chron, xiii- 1, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21. It is also used absolutely to 
denote a prince of a people, any one of 
royal dignity, 1 Sam. ix. IG, x. 1, xiii. 14. 
Oesenius. So far as this word, therefore, 
is concerned, it would apply to any prince 
or leader, civil or military; any* one of 
royal dignity, or who should distinguish 
himself, or make himself a leader in civil, 
ecclesiastical, or military affairs, or who 
should receive an appointment to any 
such station. It is a word which would 
be as applicable to the Messiah as to any 
other leader, but which has nothing in 
itself to make it necessary to apply it to 
him. All that can be fairly deduced from 
its use here is, that it would be. some 
promm^nt, leader;. ^ome one that would 
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be known witboiit any more definite de- 
signation; some one on whom the mind 
would naturally rest, and some one to 
whom when he appeared it would be ap- 
X^Ued without hesitation and without dif- 
licuUy. There can be no doubt that a 
Hebrew, fn the circumstances of Daniel, 
and with the known views and expecta- 
tions of the Hebrew people, apply 

such a phrase to the Messiah. Shall 
be seveii toeeka. See Notes on ver. 24. 
The reason for dividing the whole period 
into seven weeks, sixty-two weeks, and 
one week, is not fofinally stated, and will 
be considered at the close of the verse. 
All that is necessary herd in order to an 
exxdanation of the language, and of what 
is to be anticipated in the fulfilment, is 
this : (a) That according to the above in- 
terpretation (ver. 24), the period would 
be forty-nine years. (J) That this was to I 
be the first portion of the whole time, not 
time that would be pro|)erly taken out of 
any i^art of the whole period, (c) That 
there was to be some event at the end of 
the forty-nine years which would desig- 
nate a period, or a natural division of 
the time, or that the portion which was i 
designated by the forty-nine years was to 
be distinctly characterized from the next 
period referred to as sixty-two weeks, 
and the next period as one week, (d) No 
intimation is given in the words as to the 
nature of this period, or as to what would 
distinguish one portion from the others, 
and that was to be is to be learned 
from subsequent explanations, or from 
the actual course of events. If one pe- 
riod was characterized by war, and an- 
other by peace ; one in building the city 
and the walls, and the other by quiet 
prosperity ; one by abundance, and the 
other 'by famine; one by sickness, and 
the other by health, all that is fairly im- 
plied in the icoi^ds would be met. It is 
foretold, only, that there would be aome- 
thing that would designate these periods, 
and serve to distinguish the one from the 
other. ^ And threescore and ttco weekB. 
Sixty-two weeks; that is, as above ex- 
jdained (ver. 24), four hundred and thirty- 
four years. The fair moaning is> that 
there would be something which would 
characterize that long period, and serve 
to distinguish it from that which pre- 
ceded it It is not indeed intimated what 
that w’ould be, and the nature of the ease 
seems to require that we should look to 
the events — to the facts in the course of ] 
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the history to determine what that was. 
Whether it was peace, prosperity, quiet, 
order, or the prevalence of religion as 
contrasted with the former period, all that 
the words fairly imply would be fulfilled 
in either of them, f The street shall he 
huilt again. This is a general assertion 
or prediction, which does not seem to 
have any special reference to the time 
when it would be done. The fair inter- 
pretation of the expression does not re- 
qiiire us to understand that it should be 
after the united period of the seven weeks 
and the sixty-two weeks, nor during either 
one of those periods ; that is, the language 
is not such that we are necessarily re- 
quired to af&x it to any one period. It 
seems to bo a general assurance designed 
to comfort Daniel with the promise that 
the walls and streets of Jerusalem,' now 
desolate, would be built again, and that 
, this would occur sometime during this pe- 
riod. His mind was particularly anxious 
: respecting the desolate condition of tho 
city, and the declaration is here made that 
it would be restored. So far as the lan- 
guage — the grammatical construction, is 
concerned, it seems to me that this would 
be fulfilled if it were done either at the 
, time of the going forth of the command- 
ment, or during either of the periods de- 
signated, or even after these periods. It is, 
however, most natural, in the connection, 
to understand it of the first period — the 
seven weeks — or the forty-nine years, 
since it is said that the commandment 
would go forth to restore, and to build 
Jerusalem,* and since, as the whole sub- 
sequent period is divided into three por- 
tions, it may be presumed that the thing 
, that would characterize the first portion, 
or that which would first be done, would 
be to execute the commandment ; that is, 
to restore and build the city. These 
considerations would lead us, therefore, to 
suppose, that the thing which would 
characterize the first period — the toriji-- 
nine years — would be the rebuilding of 
the city; and the time-^& time which, 
considering the extent and entirencss of 
the ruins, the nature of the opposition 
that might bo encountered, the difiieulty 
of collecting enough from among the ex- 
iles to return and do it, the want of 
means, and the embarrassments which 
such an undertaking might bo supposed 
to involve, cannot, probably, be regarded 
as too long. The word rendered street^ 
j means a afreet, so called from its 
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hreadtli, and would properly, therefore, be 
apxdied to a tckle street. Then it denotes 
a market-x)Iace, or a forum, the broad, 
open place at tlie gates of Oriental cities 
v^here public trials were held, and things 
exposed., to sale. 2^ Chron..xxxii. 6., ' In 
Essra x. 9, the word refers to the area or 
court before the temple : 'And all the 
peoide sat in the street — a'irr^s-— of the 
house of Ood,’^ &c. Comp. Heh. Tiii. 1, 
S, 16. The reference in this place, there- 
fore, may be to that area or court; or it 
may be to any place of coneom’se, or any 
thoroughfare. It is such language as 
would be naturally used to denote that 
the city would be restored to its former 
condition. The phrase 'shall be built 
again, is, in the margin, return and be 
huilded. This is in accordance 'with the 
Hebrew. That is, it would be restored to 
its former state,’ it would, as it were, 
come back, and be built up again. Heng- 
stenberg renders it, 'a street is restored 
and built.’ The phrase properly im}ilies 
that it would assume its former condition, ; 
the word hmlt hero being used in the 
sense of made, as we speak of making a 
roatl. Lengerke renders it, xoird loieder 
liergmtelUt — ' shall be again restored.’ 
Theodotion renders it, eniaTpsipei — ‘ It 
shair return,’ understanding it as mean- 
ing that there would be a return, to wit, 
from the exile. But the more correct 
meaning, undoubtedly, is, that the street 
would return to its former state, and be^ 
rebuilt, f And the wall. Marg., difeh. 
Hengstenberg renders this, ' and firmly is 
it determined,’ maintaining that the word 
pntihere means fixed, determined, re- 
solved on, and that the idea is, that the 
purpose that the city should be rebuilt was 
firmly resolved on in the divine mind, and 
that the design of what is hero said was to 
comfort and animate the returned Hebrews 
in their efforts to rebuild the city, in all 
the discouragements and troubles which 
would attend such an undertaking. Thp 
common interpretation, however, has been 
that it refers to a ditch, trench, or wall, 
that would be constructed at the time of 
the rebuilding of the city. So the Vul- 
gate, muri, walls. So Theodotion, rer.xoj 
— wall. The Syriac renders it, 'Jerusa- 
lem, and the villages, and the streets.’ 
Luther, J/uurea, walls. Lengerke ren- 
ders it, as Hengstenberg does, 'and it is 
determined.’ Maurer understands the two 
expressions, street and loall, to be equiva- 


lent to toithin tiud without — meaning that 
the city would be thuroiighly and en- 
tirely rebuilt. The Hebrew word pnr} 
— means properly that which is cut in, or 
dug out, from -pg — to cut in. The word 
is translated sharp pointed things in Job 
'sli. ^0 • gold, Jine gold, choice gold, in Ps. 
IxviiL 13, Prov. iii. 14, viii. 10, 19, xvi- 
16, Zech, ix. 3; a threshing mstriiment, 
Isa. XX viii. 27, Amos i. 3; sharj:) (re far- 
ing to a threshing instrument,) Isa. xli. 15, 
laall, Dan, ix. 25 ; and decision, Joel iii. 
14. It does not elsip where occur in the 
Seriptiu-es. The notion ot^goid as con- 
nected with the word is probably derived 
from the fact of its being dug for, or eag- 
erly sought by men. That idea is, of 
course, not applicable here. Gesenius 
supposes that it here means a ditch or 
trench of a fortified cit 5 % This seems to 
me to be the probable signification. At 
ail events, this has the concurrence of the 
great body of interpreters ; and this ac- 
cords well with the connection. The 
word does not properly mean wall, and it 
is never elsewhere so used. It need not 
be said that it was common, if not uni- 
versal, in availed cities, to make a deep 
ditch or trench around them to-prevent 
the approach of an enemy, and such lan- 
I guage would naturally be emx)loyed in 
speaking of the rebuilding of a city. 
Prof. Stuart renders it, "with broad 
spaces and narroto limits.** f in 

troublous titnes. Mwrg., strait of. Hengs- 
tenberg, 'in a time of distress.’ Len- 
gerke, Im Dr lick der Zeiten — " in a pres- 
sure of times.” Vulg. In august ia tern- 
2 oorum. Theodotion, in the Septuagint, 
renders it, 'And these times shall be 
emptied out’ (Thompson) — kuI EKKevoa^f]- 
aovrai ol Kaipoi, The proper meaning of 
the Hebrew word — pis — ^is distress, trou- 
ble, anguish, and the reference is, doubt- 
less, to times that would be characterized 
by trouble, perplexity and distress. The 
allusion is clearly to the rebuilding of the 
city, and the use of this language would 
lead us to anticipate that such an enter- 
prise would meet with opposition or em- 
barrassment; that there would bo diffi- 
culty in accomplishing it; that the work 
would not be carried on easily, and that 
a considerable time would be necessary to 
finish it. 

Having gone through with an inves- 
tigation of the meaning of the words 


and phrases of this Y^rse, we aire now 
prepared to inquire more particularly 
what things are referred to, and whether 
the predictions have been fulfilled^ ' The 
points which it is necessary to examine 
are the following : — To whoin reference 
is made by the Messiah the Prince; the 
time designated by the going forth of the 
commandment— or the terminus a quo ; 
the question whether the w’-hole period 
extends to the birth of him here referred 
to as the Messiah the Prince, or to bis 
assuming the office or appearing as such ; 
the time embraced in the first seven 
tveeks — and ^the fulfilment — or the ques- 
tion whether, from the time of the going 
forth of the commandment to the appear- 
ing of the Messiah, the period of the four 
hundred and ninety years can be fairly 
made out Those are evidently important 
points, and it need not be said that a 
great variety of opinions has prevailed in 
regard to them, and that they are attended 
with no little difficulty. 

I. To whom reference is made by the 
Messiah the Prince. In the exposition of 
the meaning of the words, we have seen 
that there is nothing in the language itself 
to determine this. It is applicable to any 
one who should be set apart as a ruler or 
prince, and might be applied to Cyrus, to 
any anointed king, or to him who is pro- 
perly designated now as the Messiah — 
the Lord Jesus. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
xlv. 1, It is unnecessary to show that a 
great variety of opinion has been enter- 
tained both among the Jewish Rabbins, 
and among Christian commentators, re- 
specting the question to whom this refers. 
Among the Jews, Jarchi and Jacehides 
supposed that it referred to Cyrus ; Ben 
Gersom, and others, to Zerubbabel ; Aben 
Ezra to Nehemiah; Rabbi Azariah to 
Artaxerxes. Berthuldt, Lengerke, Mau- 
rer, and this class of expositors generally, 
suppose that the reference is to Cyrus, who 
is called the Messiah, or the * Anointed,' 
in Isa. xlv. 1. According to this inter- 
pretation, it is supposed that the refer- 
ence is to the seventy years of Jeremiah, 
and that the meaning is, that seven 
•weeks,' or forty-nine years ’would elapse 
from the desolation of the city till the 
time of Cyrus. See Maurer in loc^ Comp, 
also Lengerke, pp, 444, 445, As speci- 
mens of the views entertained by those , 
who deny the reference of the passage to , 
the Messiah, and of the difficulties and i 
absurdities of those views, we maf notice | 


those of Eiehhorn and Bortholdt. Eich- 
horn maintains that the numbers referred 
to are round, numbers, and that we are 
not to expect to be able to make out an 
exact conformity between those numbers 
and the events. The ^commandment' 
mentioned in ver. 25, ho supposes refers 
to the order of Cyrus to restore and re- 
build the city, W’hieh order was given, 
according to Usher, A. M. 3468. From 
this point of time must the ^ seven weeks,' 
or the forty-nine years, be reckoned; but 
, according to his view, the reckoning must 
be ‘ backwards and forwards ;' that is, it 
is seven "weeks, or forty-nine years, 
ward to Nebuchadnezzar, who is here 
called ^Messiah the prince,' who destroyed 
the temple and city, A. M. 3416 — or about 
fifty-two years before the going forth of 
the edict of Cyrus. From that time, the 
reckoning of the sixty-two weeks must be 
commenced. But again, this is not to be 
computed literally from the time of Ne- 
buchadnezzar ; but since the Jews, in ac- 
cordance with Jeremiah xxv. 11, 12, 
reckoned seventy years, instead of the 
true time, the point from which the esti- 
mate is to begin is the fourth year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, and this occurred, ac- 
cording to Usher, A. M. 3397. Reckon- 
ing from this point onward, the sixty- 
two weeks, or 434 years, would bring us 
to the time of *Antiochus Epiphanes 
(A. M. 3829). At the end of the sixty- 
two weeks, in the first year of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the high priest, Onias III., 
(the Messiah of ver. 26,) was displaced — 
‘cut off' — — and Jason was ap- 
pointed in his place, and Menelaus the 
year after removed him. Thus Onias had 
properly no successor, &c,, &c. This ab- 
surd opinion Bertholdt (p. 605, seq.) at- 
tempts to set aside — a task which is very 
easily performed, and then proposes bis 
own—an hjqiothesis not less absurd and 
improbable. According to his theory 
(p. 613, seq,)y the seventy years have in- 
deed a historical basis, and the time em- 
braced in them extends from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar to 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
divided into three periods : (a) The seven 
first hebdomads extend from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem Nebuehadnozzar to 
kingOj^rus, wdiogave the exiles permission 
•to return to their land. This is the period 
during which Jerusalem must lie waste 
(ver. 2) ; and after the close of this, by the 
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favour of Cyrus (ver. 25), the promise of 
Jeremiah (ver. 25 — — ^command- 

ment’) that Jerusalem shall he fulfilled, 
goes forth, (b) The following sixty-two 
weeks extend from the return of the ex- 
iles to the heginning of the troubles and 
persecutions under AntiochuS. ’Hhis is 
the period of the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
(ver. 25). (e) The last period of one 

week, extends from the time of the op- 
pressions and wrongs commenced under 
Antiochus, to the death of Antiochus. 
See this view fully explained and illus- 
trated in Eertholdt, ut supra. The great 
mass of Christian interpreters, however, 
have supposed that the reference is to the 
Messiah properly so called — the promised 
Saviour of the world — the Lord Jesus. 
In support of this opinion, the following 
considerations may be suggested, which 
seem to me to be conclusive : (1) The lan- 
guage itself is such as is properly appli- 
cable to him, and such as would naturally 
suggest him. It is true, as we see in Isa. 
xlv. 1, that the term Messiah map be ap- 
plied to another, as it is there to Cyrus, 
(see the Notes on the meaning of the word 
in that place, and in the exposition of 
this vei'se,) but it is also true that if the 
term stands by itself, and with no expla- 
nation, it would naturally suggest him 
who, by way of eminence, is known as 
the Messiah. In Isa. xh^ 1, it is ex- 
pressly limited to Cyrus, and there can 
be no danger of mistake. Here there is 
no such limitation, and it is natural, 
therefore, to apply it in the sense in 
which among the Hebrews it would be 
obviously understood. Even Bertholdt 
admits the force of this. Thus (p. 563) 
he says : 'That at the words 
[Messiah the prince] we should be led to 
think of the Messiah, Jesus, and at those, 
ver. 26, 1*7 ry>zh^ n*i3i [shall be cut 
off but not for himself], of his crucifix- 
ion, though not absolutely necessary, is 
still very natural.^ (2) This would be 
the interpretation which would be given 
to the words by the Jews. They were so 
much accustomed to look forward to a 
groat prince and deliverer, who would be 
by way of eminence, the anointed of the’ 
Lord, that, unless there was some special 
limitation, or designation in the language, 
they would naturally apply it to the Mes- 
siah, properly so called. Comp. Isa. ix, 
6, 7. Early in the history of the Jews, : 
the nation had become accustomed to the j 
- 33 


expectation that »ch a deliverer would 
come, and its hopes were centered on 
him,: In all times of national trouble and 
calamity ,* in all their brightest visions 
of the future, they were accustomed to 
look to him as one who would deliver 
them from their troubles, and who would 
exalt their people to a pitch of glory and 
of honour, such as they had never known 
I before. TJnless, therefore, there was some- 
j thing in the connection, which would de- 
mand a different interpretation, the lan- 
guage would be of course applied to the 
! Messiah. But it cannot be pretended that 
i there is any thing in the connection that de- 
mands such a limitation, nor which forbids 
such an application. (3) So far as the an- 
cient versions throw any light on the sub- 
ject, they show that this is the correct inter- 
pretation. So the Latin Vulgate, usque ad 
Christum ducem. So the Syriac, ' unto 
Messiah, the most holy*— •literally, ' holy 
of holies.* So Theodotion— ecuf xp^crSv — 
where there can be little doubt that the 
Messiah was understood to be referred 
to. The same is found in the Arabic, 
The Codex Chis. is in utter confusion on 
this whole passage, and nothing can be 
made of it. (4) All the circumstances 
referred to in connection with him who 
is here called ' Messiah the prince,* are 
such as to be properly applicable to the 
work which the Lord Jesus came to do, 
and not to Cyrus, or Antiochus, or any 
other leader or ruler. See the Notes on 
ver. 25. To no other one, according to 
the interpretation which the passage in 
that verse seems to demand, can the ex- 
pressions there used be applied. In that 
exposition it was shown that the verse is 
designed to give a general view of what 
would be accomplished, or of what is ex- 
pressed more in detail in the remaining 
verses of the vision, and that the lan- 
Ima-go there used can be applied properly 
to the work which the Lord Jesus came 
to aocomplish. Assuredly to no on© else 
can the phrases 'to restrain transgres- 
sion,* 'to seal up sins,* 'to cover ove? 
iniquity,* ' to bring in everlasting righte- 
ousness,* ' to seal up the vision and pro- 
phecy,* and ' to consecrate the most holy 
place,* be so well applied. The same is 
true of the language in the subsequent 
part of the prophecy, ‘ Messiah shall be 
cut off,* 'not for himself,* ' shall confirm 
the covenant,* 'cause the oblation to 
eease.* Any one may see the perplexi- 
ties in whicb they are involved by adopt- 
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ing another interpretatioB, "by consulting j 
Bertholdt or Lengerke on the passage. | 
(.5) The expression here used— ^ prince" — | 
‘is applied to the Messiah — beyond j 
all question in Isa. Iv. 4 : I have given 
him for a witness to the people, a leader-— 
T.)| — and a commander to the people.^' 
(6) The perplexity attending any other 
interpretation is an additional proof of 
this point. In full illustration of this, it is 
necessary only to refer to the views of Ber- 
tholdt and Eichhorn as above exhibited. 
Whatever may be said about the difficul- 
ties on the supposition that It refers to 
the Lord Jesus — the true Messiah, no 
one can undertake to reconcile the appli- 
cations which they have proposed with 
any belief of the inspiration of the pas- 
sage. These considerations seem to me ^ 
to make it clear that the 
reference to the Messiah properly so 
called — the hope and the expectation of 
the Jewish people. There can he no 
doubt that Baniel would so understand 
it; there can be no doubt that it would 
be so applied by the Jews. 

II. The next question is, Erom what 
point are we to reckon in computing the 
time when the Messiah would appear— 
the terminus a quo? It is important to 
fix this, for the whole question of the 
fulfilment depends on it, and honesty re- 
quires that it should be determined with- 
out reference to the time to which four 


are a few points which may be regarded 
as certain. They are such as these : 
(a) That the commandment referred to is 
one that is issiied by some prince or king 
haying authority, and not the purpose 
of Bod. See liTotes above on the first 
part of the verse, {h) That the distinct 
command would be to ^restore and build 
Jerusalem/ This is specified, and there- 
fore would seem to be distinguished from 
a command to build the temple^ or to re- 
store that from its state of ruin. It is 
true that the one might appear to he im- 
plied in the other, and yet this does not 
necessarily follow. Eor various causes 
it might he permitted to the Jews to 
i rebuild their tenqdef and there might be 
';a royal ordinance commanding that, 
while there was no purpose to restore the 
city to its former power and splendor, 
and even while there might he strong oh- 
, jeetions to it. Eor the use of the Jewis 
iwho' still resided in Palestine, and fo^ 
I those, who were about to return, it might 
be a matter of policy to permit them to 
rebuild their temple, and even to aid 
them in it, while yet it might be regarded 
as perilous to allow them to rebuild the 
city, and to place it in its former condition 
of strength and power. It w'as a place 
easily fortified; It had cost the Baby- 
lonian monarch much time, and had oc- 
casioned them many losses, before they 
had been able to conquer and subdue it, 
and, even to Cyrus, it might he a matter 


hundred and ninety years would reach — of very questionable policy to allow it to 
or the terminus ad quern. It is clearly be built and fortified again. Accordingry 
not proper to do as Prideaux does, to as- we find that, as a matter of fact, the per- 
sime that it refers to the birth of Christ, mission to rebuild the temple, md the 
and then to reckon backward to a time permission to rebuild the oityj were quite 
which may be made to mean the Agoing different things, and were separately 
forth of the commandment.* The true granted by diff'erent sovereigns, and that 
method, undoubtedly, would be to fix on a the work was executed by different per- 
time which would accord With the expres- sons. The former might, without im- 
sion here, with no reference to the question propriety, be regarded as the close of the 
of the fulfilment — for in that way only can captivity — or the end of the /seventy 
it he determined to be a true^rojo/Jecy, and years* of Jeremiah — for a permission to 
in that way only would it be of any use rebuild the temple was, in fact, a permis- 
to Daniel, or to those who succeeded him. sion to return to their own country, and 
It need hardly be said, that a great an implied purpose to aid them in it, while 
variety of opinions have been mentioned a considerable interval might, and peziuips 
in regard to the time designated by the probably would elapse, before a distinct 
A going forth of the commandment.* Ber- command was issued to restore and re- 
tholdt (pp. 567, 568), mentions no less build the city itself, and even then a long 
than rir/rfeea opinions which have been en- period might intervene before, it ■would 
tptained on this point, and in such a va- |’ be completed. Accordingly, in the edict 
riety of sentiment, it seems almost hope- ' published by Cyrus, the permission to 
less to be able to^ aseertain the truth with rebuild the temple is the one that is care- 
eertamty. I^’ow, in determining this, there] fully specified; "^^Thus saith Cyrus, king 
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of Persia; Tlie Lord God of ieaven batlx 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth j i 
and he hath charged me. to' huild him an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 
Who is there among you of ail his peo- 
ple ? His God be with him, and let him 
go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, 
and build the home of the Lord God of 
Israel (he is the- God), which is at Jeru- 
salem;"^ Ezra i. 2, 3. In this order 
there is nothing said of the restoration 
of the ctiiy, and that in fact occurred at a 
different time, and under the direction 
of different leaders. The first enterprise 
was to rebuild the it was still a 

question whether it would be a matter 
of policy to allow the city to be rebuilt, 
and that was in fact accomplished at a 
different time. These considerations 
seem to make it certain that the edict re- 
ferred to here was not that which was 
issued by but must have been a 

subsequent decree bearing particularly 
on the rebuilding of the city itself. It is 
true that the command to rebuild the tern- 
would imply that either there %vere 
persons residing amidst the ruins of 
Jerusalem, or in the land of Palestine, 
who were to worship there, and that there 
would be inhabitants in Jerusalem, pro- 
bably those who would go from Babylon — 
for otherwise the temple would be of no 
service, but still this might be, and there 
be no permission to rebuild the city with 
any degree of its ancient strength and 
splendor, and none to surround it toith 
walls-^Q, very material thing in the struc- 
ture of an ancient city, (c) This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the latter part 
of the verse: * the street shall be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times.' If the word rended ioallf means 
trench or ditcJif as I have supposed, still 
it was a trench or ditch which was de- 
signed as a defence of a city, or which 
was excavated by making a wall, or for 
the purpose of fortifying a walled city in 
order to make it stronger, and the ex- 
pression is one which would not be ap- 
plied to the more purpose of rebuilding the 
tempUi nor would it he used except in a 
command to restore the city itself. We 
are, then, in the fair interpretation of 
the passage required now, to show that 
such a command went forth from the 
■ Persian king to ^ restore and rebuild* the 
city itself — that is, a permission to put it 
into such a condition of strength, as it 
was before.' 


In order to see how this interpretation 
accords with the facts in the case, and to 
determine whether such a period can bo 
found as shall properly correspond with 
this interpretation, and enable us to as- 
certain the point of time here referred 
to— the terminus a quo — ^it is proper to in- 
quire what are the facts which history has 
preserved. Eor this purpose, I looked 
at this point of the investigation into 
Jahn's 'Hebrew Commonwealth,' (pp. 160 
— 177), a work not written with any re- 
ference to the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
and which, indeed, in the portion relat- 
ing to this period of the world, makes no 
allusion whatever to Daniel. The in- 
quiry which it was necessary to settle 
was, whether under any of the Persian 
kings there was any order or command 
which would properly correspond with 
what wo have ascertained to be the fair 
meaning of the passage. A very brief 
synopsis of the principal events recorded 
by Jahn as hearing on the restoration of 
the Jews to their own country, will be 
all that is needful to add to determine 
the question before us. 

The kings of the Persian universal 
monarchy, according to Ptolemy, were 
ten, and the whole sum of their reign 
two hundred and seven years— from the 
time of Cyaxares II., to the time of Al- 
exander the Great. But Ptolemy's spe- 
cific object being chronology, he omitted 
those who continued not on the throne a 
full year, and referred the months of their 
reign, partly to the preceding, and partly 
to the succeeding monarch. The whole 
number of sovereigns was in reality four- 
teen, as appears by the following table : 


B, C. ys. moSt 

538. Cyaxares 11. reigned 2 

536. Cyrus " 7 

520. Carabyses " 7 5 

622. Smerdis « 7 

521. Darius Hystaspis " 36 

485, Xerxes I. "21 

464. Artaxerxes Longimanus 40 3 

424. Xerxes IL " 2 

424. Sogdianus " 7 

423. Darius Nothus " 19 

404. Artaxerxes Mnemon 45 

358. Darius Ochus " 21 

337. Arses " 2 

335. Darius Codomanus " 4 


Under the reign of this last prince, 
B. C. 331, the kingdom was entirely sub- 
dued by Alexander the Great, 
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In respect to the question, whether any 
order or command was issued pertaining 
to the rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem 
that corresponds with the meaning of the 
prediction as above explained, the fol- 
lowing facts will probably furnish all the 
knowledge which can be obtained : 

(а) Gyaxarea IL Of course there was 
nothing in the time of Cyaxares II., the 
Darius of Daniel (vi. 1 ; ix. 1), as it was 
under him that Babylon was conquered, 
and there was no movement towards a 
restoration of the Jews to their own land 
commenced by him, the first movement 
of that kind being under Cyrus. 

(б) Oyrua, What was the nature of the ' 
order issued by Mm we. have seen above. 
It was a command to build the and 
was limited to that, and involved no ref- 
erence to the city. The command as we 
have seen above, did not extend to that, 
and there were probably good reasons 
why it was not contemplated that it 
should be rebuilt in its former strength, 
and fortified as it was before. The pur- 1 
pose to fortify the city, or to encompass | 
it by a wall or ditch, or even to build it 
at all, could not have been brought with- 
in the order of Cyrus, as recorded in 
Ezra, and that is the only form of the 
order which we have. The language of 
Daniel, therefore, seems to have been 
chosen of design when he says that the 
command would be issued to rebuild the 
city, not the «emp^e. At any rate, suchte 
the language, and such was not the order 
of Cyrus. 

(o) Camhyaes. After the death of Cy- 
rus, the Samaritans wrote to Cambyses 
(called by Ezra, Ahasuerus) against the 
Jews. We are not informed what effect 
this letter produced, but we can easily 
judge from the character of this degene- 
rate son of Cyrus, as it is represented in 
history.^ He was a thoughtless, glutton- 
ous, furious warrior, who was considered 
as raving mad even by his own subjects.” 
JahjK He madly invaded Egypt, and 
on his return learned that Smerdis, his 
brother, had usurped the throne in his 
absence, and died of a wound received 
from the falling of his sword from its 
sheath, as he was mounting his horse. 
2^0 order is mentioned during his reign 
pertaining to the rebuilding either of the 
city or the temple. 

(d) Smerdis* He retained the throne 
about seven months. In the Bible he has 
the name of Artaxerxes, Gomp., respect- 


ing him, Ctesias x,* Justin i. 9; Herod* 
iii. 61 — 67. **' To this monarch the Sama- 
ritans again addressed themselves, com- 
plaining that the Jews were building 
(that iSj fortifying) the city of Jerusalem, 
which they had never thought of doing ; 
and in consequence of this false accusa- 
tion, Smerdis issued a positive prohibition 
of their work,” Jahn, Two things, there- 
fore, may be remarked respecting this 
reign: (1) The order or commandment 
referred to by Daniel could not have been 
issued dm'mg this reign, since there was 
an express ^prohibition* against the work 
of building and fortifying the city ; and 
(2) This confirms what is said above 
about the improbability that any order 
would have been issued by Cyrus to re- 
build and fortify the city itself. It could 
not but have been foreseen that such an 
order would be likely to excite opposition 
from the Samaritans, and to cause inter- 
nal dissensions- and difficulties in Pales- 
tine, and it is not probable that the Per- 
sian government would allow the rebuild- 
ing of a city that would lead to such col- 
lisions. 

(e) DaniellXysiaspis* He reigned thirty- 
six years. He was a mild and benevolent 
ruler. As Smerdis was a mere usurper, 
his prohibition of rebuilding the temple 
was of no authority.” JaMu lix the 
second year of his reign, Haggai and 
Zechariah appeared, who plied the gov- 
ernor, Zerubbabel, the high priest Joshua, 
and the whole people, with such powerful 
appeals to the divine commands, that the 
building of the house of God was once 
more resumed. Upon this Tatnai, the 
Persian governor on the west side of the 
Euphrates, came with his officers to call 
the Jews to an account, who referred him 
to the permission of Cyrus, and the Jews 
were suffered to proceed. The whole 
matter was, however, made known to 
Darius, and he caused search to be made 
among the archives of the State in refer- 
ence to the alleged decree of Gyrus. The 
edict of Cyrus was found which directed 
that a temple should be built at Jerusa- 
lem at theropl expense, and of much 
larger dimensions than the former. A 
copy of this was sent to Tatnai, and he 
was commanded to see that the work 
should be forwarded, and that the ex- 
penses should be defrayed from the royal 
treasuiy, and that the priests should be 
supplied with whatever was necessary to 
keep up the daily sacrifice. The work 
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was, therefore, pressed on v/ith renewed constraeting the city — for his commission 
vigour, and in the vsixth year of his reign did not extend to that* 
the temple was completed and consecrated. (jgr) Artaxerxea Longimanus. Accord- 

The I'emainder of his reign was spent in ing to Jahn, he began to reign B. 0. 464, 
unnecessary wars with Scythia, Thrace, and reigned forty years and three months. 
India, and G-reece. He suffered an oyer- It was during his reign that Nehemiah 
throw at Marathon, and was preparing lived, and that ho acted as governor of 
for a more energetic campaign in Greece ; Judea^ The colony in Judea, says Jahn, 
when he died, and left his dominion and | which had been so flourishing in the time 
his wars to Xerxes. Ho order was issued | of Ezra, had greatly declined, in conse- 
during his reign for the rebuilding of the ’ quence of the fact that Syria and Phe- 
cifg of Jerusalem. All his edicts pertain | nicia had been the rendezvous of the ar- 
to the original grant of Cyrus — the per- mies of Artaxerxes. ^^Xehemiah, the 
mission to build the temple, cup-bearer of Artaxerxes, learned the un- 

(/) Xerxes L The career of Xerxes happy state of the Hebrews, B. C. 444, 
is well known. He was distinguished for from a certain Jew named Hanani, who 
gluttony, voluptuousness, and cruelty. He had come from Judea to Shushan with a 
is celebrated for his invasion of Greece, caravan. Of the regulations introduced 
for the cheek which he met at Ther- by Ezra 478 B. C. there was little re- 
mopylm, and for the overthrow of his maining, and, amid the confusions of 
naval forces at Salamis by Themistocles. war, the condition of the Jews continu- 
In the twenty-first year of his reign he ally grew worse. This information so 
was murdered by Artabanus, commander afflicted Xehemiah that the king observed 
of his life-guard. He died in the year his melancholy, and inquiring its cause 
464 B. C. According to Jahn, it is pro- he appointed him governor of Judea 
hable that **the Artaxerxes of Ezra, who full power to fortify Jerusalem and thus 
is mentioned next after Darius Hys- to secure it from the disasters to which 
taspis, and the Aliasuenis of Esther, are unprotected places are always exposed in 
names of Xerxes IV’ If so, it was under time of war. Orders were sent to the 
him that the second caravan of Jews went royal officers west of the Euphrates to as- 
to Judea, under the direction of Ezra, sistinthe fortification of e%, and to 
Ezra vii. Xerxes, if he was the prince furnish the requisite timber from the 
referred to, gave Ezra an ample commis- i king’s forest j probably on Mount Libanus, 
sion in regard to the temple at Jerusalem, S near the sources of the river Kadisha, as 
granting him full power to do all that was | that was the place celebrated for its ce- 
neeessary to maintain public worship | dars. Thus commissioned, Nehemiah 
there, and committing to him the vessels i journeyed to Judea, accompanied by mil- 
of gold and silver in Babylon pertaining ! itary officers and cavalry.” pp. 175, 176. 
to the temple, &c. The decree maybe! Jahn further adds, *'as soon as Nehe- 
found in Ezra vii. 13 — 26. This decree, | miah, on his arrival in Palestine, had 
however, relates wholly to the temple — been acknowledged governor of Judea by 
the * house of God.’ There was no order the royal officers, he made known his pre- 
fer rebuilding the city, and there is no parations for fortifying Jerusalem to the 
evidence that any thing material was j elders who composed the Jewish council, 
done in building the city, or the walls, j Ail the heads of houses, and the high 
Eespecting this reign, Jahn remarks, j priest Eliashih, engaged zealously in the 
The Hebrew colony in Judea seem never j work. The chiefs of the Samaritans, 
to have been in a very flourishing condi- 1 Sanballet, Tobiah and Geshem, endea- 
tion. The administration of justice was I voured to thwart their undertaking by 
particularly defective, and neither civil insults, by malicious insinuations that it 
nor religious institutions were firmly es- was a preparation for revolt, by plots, and 
tablished. Accordingly the king gave by preparations for a hostile attack. The 
permission anew for all Hebrews to emi- Jews, notwithstanding, proceeded earn- 
grate to Judea.” p. 172. Ezra made the estly In their business, armed the la- 
journey with the caravan in three months ; hourers, protected them still further by a 
deposited the precious gifts in the temple, guard of armed citizens, and at length 
caused the Scriptures to bo read and ex- happily completed the walls of their city.” 
plained J commenced a moral reformation. We have reached a point, then, in the 
but did nothing, so far as appears, in re- history of the kings of Persia, when there 
33 ^* 
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was a distinct order to restore and fortify 
Jerusalem, and when there was an ex- 
press expedition undertaken to accom- 
plish this result. In the history of these 
kings, as reported by Jahn, this is the 
first order that would seem to compre- 
hend with the language of Baniel—Uhe 
commandment to restore and rebuild Je- 
rusalem/ and the assertion that ^ the 
street should be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times/ It may be well, 
therefore, to pause here, and to look more 
distinctly at this order of Ataxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, and inquire into its conformity 
with the language of Daniel. The cir- 
cumstances, then, as stated in the book of 
ISfebemiah, are these : (a) Nohemiah 
learned from Hanani the state of his 
brethren in Judea, and the fact that the 
walls of the city were broken down, and 
that the gates were burned with fire,” 
and that the people who were at Jerusa- 
lem were in a state of “great afiiiGtion 
and reproach,” and gave himself to weep- 
ing, and fasting, and prayer, on that ac- 
count, Neh. 1. (5) On coming into the 
presence of Artaxerxes, to perform the 
usual duty of presenting the wine of the 
king, the king saw the sadness and dis- 
tress of Nehemiab, and inquired the 
cause. Nell. ii. 1, 2. This, Nehemiah 
(ii. 1) is careful to remark, occurred in 
the twentieth year of his reign, (c) He 
states distinctly, that it was because Je- 
rusalem was still in ruins : “ Why should 
not my countenance be sad, when the 
city, the place of my fathers^ sepulchres, 
lieth waste, and the gates thereof are con- 
sumed with fire.” ch. ii. 3. (cZ) The re- 
quest of Hehemiah, in accordance with 
the language in Daniel, was, that he 
might be permitted to go to Jerusalem 
and rebuild the city : “And .he said unto 
the king, if it please the king, and if thy 
servant have found favour in thy sight, 
that thou wouldst send me unto Judah, 
wito the city of my fathers* sepulchre, 
that I may build it.** ch. iL 5. (e) The 
edict of Artaxerxes contemplated the 
same thing which is foretold by the angel 
to Daniel : “And a letter unto Asaph, the 
keeper of the king’s forest, that he may 
give me timber to make becams for the 
gates for the palace 'which appertained to 
the gates of the house, SLudfor the^call of 
the city,** &e. ch. ii. 8. {/) The work 
which Nehemiah did, under This edict, 
was that which is supposed in the predic- 
tion in Daniel. His first work was to go 


forth by night to survey the state of the 
city. “ And I went out by night, by the 
gate of the valley, &c., and viewed the 
walls of Jerusalem which were broken 
down, and the gates thereof were con- 
sumed by fire.” ch. ii. 13. His next 
work was to propose to rebuild these 
walls again ; “ Then said I unto them, 
Ye see the distress that we are in, how 
Jerusalem lieth waste ; and the gates 
thereof are burned with fire ; come and 
let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, 
that we be no more a reproach,” ver. 17. 
The next work was to rebuild those walls, 
a full description of which we have in the 
third chapter of Hehemiah, vs. 1 — 32, and 
in ch. iv. 1 — 23. The city was thus for- 
tified. It was built again according to 
the purpose of Hehemiah, and according 
to the decree of Artaxerxes. It took its 
place again as a fortified city, and the 
promised work of restoring and rebuild- 
ing it was complete, (g) The building of 
the city and the wails under Nehemiah, 
occurred in just such circumstances as 
are predicted by Daniel. The angel says : 
“The wail shall be built again, even in 
troublous times.** Let any one read the 
account of the rebuilding in Isiehemiah — 
the description of the * troubles’ which 
were produced by the opposition of San- 
ballatand those associated with him (Neb. 

' iv.), and he will see the striking accuracy 
of this expression — an accuracy as entire 
as if it had been employed after the event 
in describing it, instead of having been 
used hefoi'e in predicting it. 

It may confirm this interpretation to 
make three remarks: (1) A/to* this de- 
cree of Artaxerxes there -was no order is- 
sued by Persian kings pertaining to the 
restoration and rebuilding of the city. 
Neither Xerxes IL, nor Sogdianus, nor 
Darius Nothus, nor Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
nor Darius Ochns, nor Arsos, nor Darius 
Codomaniis, issued any decree that cor- 
responded at all with this prediction, or 
any that related to the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem, There was no occasion for any, 
for the work was done. (2) A second 
remark is, that, in the language of Heng- 
stenberg: “ Until the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, the new city of Jerusalem 
i was an o|)en, thinly inliabited village, 
exposed to all aggressions from its neigh- 
bours, sustaining the same relation to the 
former and the latter city, as the huts 
erected after the burning of a city for the 
first prostration from rain and wind, do 
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to those which are stil! uninjured, or 
which have been rebuilt/’ Chris, ii, 381. 
This is quite appareii-t from the remarks 
which have been already made respecting 
the state of the city. Tlie want of any per- 
mission to rebuild the city and the walls j 
the fact that the permission to return ex- 
tended cnly to a right to rebuild the 
temple 5 the improbabilities above stated 
that the rebuilding of the city in its 
strength would be allowed -when they first 
returnedj and no account which ISfehemiah 
gives of ilie -condition of Jerusalem at the 
time when he asked leave t© go and ' build’ 
i t, all tend to confirm this supposition. See 
Hengstenberg, as above, pp. 381 — 386. 
(3) A third remark is, that a confirmation 
of this may foe found in the Book of Ec- 
olesiasticus, -showing how Nehemiah was 
f egarded in respect to the rebuilding of 
the city : “ And among the elect was Nee- I 
mias, whose renown is great, w^ho raised 
up for us the walls that were fallen, and 
«et up the gates and the bars, and raised 
our ruins again.” eh. xlix. 13. On the 
other hand, Joshua and Zerubbabel are 
■extolled only as rcbuilders of the temple: | 
How shall we magnify Zorobabel F even j 
he was as a signet on the right hand : So 
was Jesus the son of Josedeo : — ^who in j 
their time builded the house, and set up a 
ho{i/ temple to the Lord.” vs. 11, 12. 
These considerations make the case clear, 
it seems to me, thatthe time referred to — | 
the termimis a quo — according to the fair I 
interpretation, was the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes. To this we are conducted 
•by the proper and necessary exposition of 
the lantfimge, and by the orders actually 
issued from the Persian court in regard to 
the temple and city. 

If it should be objected — the only ob- 
jection of importance that ha-s been al- 
leged against it — -that this would not 
meet the inquiry of Daniel j that he was 
seeking for the time when the captivity 
would cease, and looking for its termina- 
tion as predicted by Jeremiah j that it 
would not console him to be referred to 
a period so remote as is here supposed — 
the time of the rebuilding of the city; 
and, still more, that, not knov/ing that 
time, the prophecy would afibrd Mm no 
basis of calculation as to the appearing 
of the Messiah, it may be replied : {a) That 
the prediction contained all the consola- 
tion and assurance which Daniel sought 
— the assurance that the city would be re- 
huil% and that an order would go forth tot 


I its restoration. (&) That the angel does 
1 not profess to answer the precise point cf 
the inqiuirj which Daniel had suggested. 
The prayer of Daniel was the occadon of 
uttering a higher prophecy than the one 
which he had been contemplating, (c) It 
is not necessary to suppose that the de- 
sign was that llaafrZ should be able to 
compute the exact time when the Mes- 
siah would appear. It was sufiicient for 
him if he had the assurance that he would 
appear, and if ho were furnished with a 
basis by which it might be calculated 
when he would appear, after the order to 
rebuild the city had gone forth, (d) At 
any rate, the prophecy must have ap- 
peared to Daniel to have a much more 
important meaning than would be implied 
merely by a direct answer to his prayer 
— pertaining to the close of the exile. 
The prophecy indubitably stretched far 
into future years. Daniel must have seen 
i at once that it contained an important 
I disclosure respecting future events, and, 
as it implied that the exile would close, 
and that the city would be rebuilt, and as 
he had already a sufficient intimation 
lohen the exile would close, from the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah, we may suppose that 
the mind of Daniel would rest on this as 
more than he had desired to know — a 
revelation far beyond %vhat he anticipated 
when he set apart this day for special 
prayer. 

The only remaining difficulty as to the 
time referred to as the beginning of the 
1 seventy weeks — the terminmaquo — is that 
of determining the exact chronology of the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes — the point 
from which wm are to reckon. The time, 
hqwever, varies only a few years according 
to the different estimates of chronology, 
and not so as materially to affect the result 
The follcrwing are the principal estimates : 


Jahn, 

Hengstenberg, 
Hales, . 
Calmet, 

- Usher, . 


444 B. C. 
454 « 

AAA (i 

449 « 

454 " 


It will be seen from this, that the differ- 
ence in the chronology is, at the greatest, 
but ten years, and in such a matter, where 
the ancient records are so indefinite, and 
so little pains were taken to make exact 
dates, it cannot perhaps be expected that 
the time could be determined with exact 
accuracy. Nor, since the numbers used 
by the angel axe in a sense rouTid num- 
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bers — ^ seventy weeks/ ^sixfey-two weeks/ 
^onc week/ is it necessary to suppose that 
the time could be made out witb the ex- 
actness of a year, or a montb—though 
this has been often attempted. It is suf- 
ficient if the prediction were so accurate 
and determinate that there could be no 
doubt, in general, as to the time of the 
appearing of the Messiah, and so that 
when he appeared it should be manifest 
that he was referred to. Hengstenberg, 
however, supposes that the chronology 
can be made out with literal accuracy. 
See Chris, ii. 394—408. 

Taking the dates above given as the 
terminus a quo of the prophecy— the time 
from which to reckon the beginning of 
the sixty-nine weeks to the * Messiah the ! 
Prince^ — or the four hundred and eighty- 
three years, we obtain, respectively, the 
following results : 

The period of 444 B. C./the period of 
Jahn and Hales, would extend to A. B. 
39. 

That of 454 B. 0., the period of Heng- 
stenberg and Usher, to A, B. 29. 

That of 449 B. C., the period of Calmet, 
to A. B. 34. 

It is remarkable how all these periods 
terminate at about the time when the Lord 
Jesus entered on his work, or assumed, 
at his baptism, the public office of the 
Messiah — when he was thirty years of 
age. It is undeniable that, whichever 
reckoning be correct, or whatever com- 
putation we may suppose to have been 
employed by the Jews, the expectation 
would have been excited in the publie 
mind that the Messiah was about to ap- 
pear at that time. Perhaps the real truth 
may ho seen in a stronger light still by 
supposing that if a sagacious imposter 
had resolved to take upon himself the of- 
fice of the Messiah, and had so shaped 
his plans as to meet the national expec- 
tations growing out of this prediction of 
Daniel, he would have undoubtedly set 
up his claims at about the time when the 
Lord Jesus publicly appeared as the Mes- 
siah, According to the common chrono- 
logies there would not have been a vari- 
ance of more than nine years in the cal- 
culation, and, perhaps, after all, when we 
consider how little the chronology of an- 
cient times has been regarded or settled, it 
is much more to be wondered at that there 
should be so great accuracy than that the 
time is no more certainly determined* 


! If, notwithstanding the confusion of an- 
I eient dates, the time is so nearly deter- 
mined with accuracy, is it not rather 
to be presumed that if the facts of ancient 
history could be ascertained that the ex- 
act period would be found to have been 
predicted by the angel? 

Ill, The next point properly is, what 
is the time referred to by the phrase ^unta 
the Messiah the prince — the terminus ad 
quern* Here there can be but two opin- 
ions that which refers it to his births 
and that which refers it to his public 
manifestation as the Messiah, or his taking 
the office upon himself. The remarks 
under the last head, have conducted us to 
thq probability that the latter is intended* 
Indeed, it is morally certain that this is- 
so if we have ascertained the terminus a 
quo with accuracy. The only question 
then is, whether this is the fair construc- 
tion, or whether the language can prop- 
erly he so applied. We have seen, in the 
interpretation of the phrase above, that 
the grammatical construction of the lan- 
guage is such as might without impro- 
priety he applied to either event. It re- 
mains only to look at the probabilities 
that the latter was the design. It may- 
be admitted, perhaps, that before the 
event occurred there might have been 
some uncertainty on the subject, and that 
with many, on reading the prophecy, the 
supposition would be that it referred to 
the birth of the Messiah. But a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances of 
the passage might even then have led to 
different expectation, and might have 
shown that the probabilities were that it 
was the publie manifestation of the Mes- 
siah that was intended. Those may bo- 
regarded as stronger now, and may be 
such as to leave no reasonable doubt on. 
the mind^ that is, we may now see what 
would not likely to have been seen then — 
as in the case of all the prophecies. 
Among these considerations are the fol- 
lowing : — (a) Such an interpretation may- 
be, after all the most probable. If we- 
eonceiveof one who should have predicted 
the appearance or coming of Jenghio- 
Hhan, or Alaric, or Attiia, as conquerors, 
it would not be unnatural to refer this to* 
their public appearing in that character, 
as to the time when they became know^n 
as such, and still more true would this be 
if one who should be inaugurated or sot 
apart to a public office. If, for example, 
there had been a prophecy of Gregory 
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the Great, or Leo X. as Popes, it would [appears from the more accurate determi- 
: "be most naturab unless there was a dis- nation in ver. 27, in the middle of the 

tinct reference to their birth, to refer this serentieth, he shall be cutoff. As now, 
I to their election and consecration as accordiUjg to the passage before us, sixty- 

v- Popes, for that would in fact be the pe- nine weeks shall elapse before the Mes- 

riod when they appeared as such. (&>In siah> there remains from that event to the 
the case of this prophecy there is no completion of salvation, only a period of 
allusion to the birth of the Messiah. It seven, until his violent death of three and 
, is not 'to his birth,' or ' to his incarna- a half years; a certain proof that ‘unto 

tion,' but 'unto the Messiah the Prince:' the Messiah' must refer, not to his birth, 
thatis, most manifestly, when he appeared but to the appearance of the Messiah as 
as such, and was in fact such. In many such.” Christol, ii. S37. 
instances in the prophecies there are IV. The next question, then is, whether 
allusions to the hirik of the Messiah, and according to this estimate the time can 
so numerous and accurate had they be- be made out with any degree of accuracy, 
come that there was a general expecta- The date of the decrees of Artaxerxes are 
tion of the event at about the time when found to be, according to the common 
he was actually born. But in the pas- reckoning of chronologists, either 444, or 
sage before us, the language is that which 454, or 449 B. C. T& addition of 48S 
would be used on the supposition that the years to them we found also to reach, re- 
designed reference was to his entering as spectively, to A. D. 39, to A. B. 29, and 
Messiah on the functions of his office, to A. B. 34. One of these (29) varies 
and not such as would have been so natu- scarcely at all from the time when the 
rally employed if the reference had been Saviour was baptized, at thirty years of 
to his birth, (c) His taking upon him- age; another (34) varies scarcely at all 
self the office of the Messiah by baptism from the time when he was put to death ; 
and by the descent of the Holy Spirit on and either of them is so accurate ^at the 
him, was in fact the most prominent mind of any one who should have made 
event in his work. Before that he had the estimate when the command to build 
passed his life in obscurity. The work the city went forth, would have been 
which he did aa Messiah, was commenced directed with great precision to the ex- 
at that time, and was to be dated from pectation of the true time of his appear- 
that period. In fact he was not the Mes- ance; and to those who lived when he 
siah as such till he was set apart to the i did appear, the time was so accurate that, 
office — any more than an heir to a crown | in the reckoning of any of the prevailing 
is king until he is crowned, or an elected | methods of chronology, it would have 
chief magistrate is President before he ! been sufficiently clear to lead them to the 
has taken the oath of office. The position | expectation that he was about to come, 
which he occupied was, that he was de- j Two or three remarks, however, may be 
signated or destined for the office of the j made in regard to this point, (a) One is, 
Messiah, hut had not in fact entered on i that it is now, perhaps, impossible to de- 
it, and could not as yet be spoken of as j termine with jpreewe accuracy the histori- 
such. (c;?) This is the usual method I cal period of events so remote. Time 
of recording the reign of a king— not ; was not then measured as accurately as 
from his birth, but from his coronation. ; it is now; current events were pot asdis- 
Tlius in the table above respecting the : tinctly recorded; chronological tables 
Persian kings, the periods included are ! were not kept as they are now ; there was 
those from the beginning of the reign, not ■ no uniform method of determining the 
from the birth, to the decease. So in all : length of the year, and the records were 
statutes and laws, as when wo say the i much less safely kept. This is manifest 
lirst of George III., or the second of Vic- ; because, even in so important an event as 
toria, &c. (e) To these considerations i the issuing of the command to rebuild the 

may be added an argument stated by | city in the time of Artaxerxes — an event 
Hengstenberg, which seems to make the which it would be supposed was one of 
proof irrefragable. It is in the following | sufficient moment to have merited an ex- 
words: "After the course of seventy ! act record, at least among the Jews, there 
weeks shall the %vhole work of salvation is now, among the best chronologists, a 
to be performed by the Messiah, be com- difference of ten years as to the computa- 
pietod ; after sixty-nine weeks, and, as it tion of the time, (b) There is a variation 
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to the highest pitch, when it appears 
from an accurate examination of these 
determinations, that the only one among 
them, which is correct, makes the pro- 
phecy and history correspond with each 
other, even to a year. 

« Happily, to attain this end, we are not 
compelled to involve ourselves in a laby- 
rinth of chronological inquiries. We 
find ourselves, in the main, on sure 
ground. All ohronologists agree, that 
the commencement of the reign of Xer- 
xes falls in the year 485 hefore Christ, 
the death of Artaxerxes, in the year 423. 
The difference concerns only the year of 
the commencement of the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes. Our problem is completely 
solved, when we have shown that this 
falls in the year 474 before .Christ. For 
then the twentieth year of Artaxerxes is 
the year 455 before Christ, according to 
the usual reckoning,'* =299 U. C. 

Add to this, 483 years. 

783 U.C. 

We should probably have been saved 
the trouble of this investigation, had not 
the error of an acute man, and the want 
of independexice in his successors, dark- 


arising from the difference of the lunar or 
the solar year — some nations reckoning 
by the one, and some by the other, and 
the difference between them, in the pe- 
riod now under consideration, would be 
greater than that which now occurs in 
the ordinary reckonings of chronology. 

(c) Till the exact length of the year, as 
then understood, is ascertained, there 
could be no hope of fixing the time with 
the exactness of a month or a day, and it 
the usual and general understanding of 
the length of the year be adopted, then 
the time here referred to would be so 
intelligible that there would be no dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining at about what time 
the Messiah was to appear, or when Fe 
did appear in determining that it was he. 

This was all that was really necesspy m 
regard to the prophecy. Yet (rf) it lias 
been supposed that the time could be 
made out, even under these disadvan- 
tages, with almost entire accuracy. The 
examination in the case may be _seen at 
length in Hengstenherg, Chris, ii. 394— 

408. It is agreed on all hands that the 
commencement of the reign of Xerxes 
occurred in the year 485, before Christ, 

and that Artaxerxes died in 423. The j or inuepenaence in ms suceessuiD, uui«.- 
difference concerns only the beginning of 1 ened what was in itself clear. Accord- 
the reign of Artaxerxes. If that occurred ing to Thucydides, Artaxerxes began to 
in the year 464 B. C. then the problem is | reign shortly before the flight of The- 
solved, for then the decree of the twen- j mistocles to Asia. Deceived by certain 
tieth year of Artaxerxes would occur 444 1 specious arguments, hereafter to be ex- 
B. C., and if 483 be added to that, the re- j amiiied, Dodwoll, in the AiwalL Tlmcyd., 
suit is A. D. 29— a difference then, even I placed both events in the year 465 before 
in reckoning whole years, and round num- j Christ. The thorough refutation of Vi- 
bers, of only one year between that and ; tringa, in the cited treatise, remained, 
the time when Jesus was baptised by | strange as it may appear, unknown to 
John. The full proof of this point, about | the philologians and historians, even as 
of reiem of Artaxerxes. ! it. spjiins to those of Holland, as 


the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
may be seen in Hengstenherg as above. 
The argument, though long, is so im- 
portant, and so clear, that it may with- 
out impropriety he inserted in this 
place. 

According to the prophecy, the ter- 
minus a quOf the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes, is separated from the iernmius ad 
queMf the public appearance of Christ, by 
a period of 69 weeks of years, or four 
hundred and eighty-three years. If, now, 
we compare history with this, it must 
appear, even to the most prejudiced, in 
the highest degree remarkable, that 
among all the current chronological de- 
terminations of this period, not one dif- 
fers over ten years from the testimony 
of the prophecy. This wonder must rise , 


it seems to those of Holland, as Wessel- 
ing. The view of Dodwell, adopted also 
by Corsini in the Fasta Attica, became 
the. prevailing one, at which we cannot 
wonder, when we consider how seldom, 
in modern times, chronological investi- 
gations in general have been fundamental 
and independent ; when, e. g., wo observe 
that Poppo, a generally esteemed recent 
editor of Thucydides, in a thick volume en- 
titled in Thucydidem Commentai'ii politicij 

«The intolligcnt reader will pci'ceive that 
the author has intentionally made his investi- 
gation entirely independent of the difficult in- 
qnii'ies respecting the year of the birth of 
Christ, %vhidj, in his judgment, have in recent 
times, by the introduction of uncertain tistro- 
nomieal combinations, particularly by Muuter 
and Ideler, been led lar astray. 
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<geo(jf‘apli,f ckromlogiQif furnisbes, in re- sonable efforts of Pansanias first com- 
ference to the lasty nothing more tban a mencedj the flight of Themistoelcs, how- 
reprint of the school edition of the ehro- ever, was a consequence of the complaint, 
nological tables eoileeted from Bodwell, which was raised against him, out of the 
excusing himself with an odio gmdam. documents found after the death of Pau- 
invetemto totiim Imjim ducipUncBj Clin- sanias. But Isocrates sa.ys, in the Pana- 
ton also {Fasti laL vert Kriigerf thenaikos, that the dominion of the Lace- 

Leipz., 1830), though he cleaidy perceives, demonians had endured ten years. The 
that Bodwell has confused the whole expedition of Xerxes taken as the ier- 
ehronoiogy of this period (comp., e. g., minm a quo, this transfer falls in the 
pp. 248 — 253), has not been able to free year 4!r0.” But we may spare ourselves 
himself from him in the most important the labour, which Vitringa takes, to in- 
points, though he successfully opposed validate this alleged testimony of Iso- 
hirn in several ; and thus the confusion crates, since all recent scholars, in part 
only becomes still greater, since now independent of one another, agree that 
neither the actual chronological succes- Isocrates speaks of a ten years’" dominion, 
;3ion of events, nor the one ingeniously not before, but after that of the Athe- 
invented by Bodwell, any longer remains, nians ; comp. Coray, on Pan, o. 19. 
JSTevertheless, the truth is advanced by Ibvihlmnxin, Fqrsolmngen, I. p. 45. Krix- 
this increased confusion. For now the ger, p. 221, Clinton, p. 250, ff. 2. That 
harmony introduced by Bodwell into the | Themistocles in the year 472 was still in 
fictitious history is destroyed. The hon- i Athens, Corsini infers {Fasti Att. Ill, 
our, however, of having again discovered p. 180) from ^El. lib. 9. c. 5. According 
the true path, belongs to Kruger alone, to this, Themistocles sent back Hiero, 
who, after more than a hundred years, who was coming to the Olympic games, 
as an entirely independent inquirer, co- asserting, that, whoever had not taken 
Incides with Vitringa, in the same result, part in the greatest danger, could not bo 
and ill part in the emplo^rment of the a sharer of the joy. (The fact is also re- 
sarne arguments. In the acute treatise, | lated by Plutarch.) Now, as Hiero 01. 
Uober den Ciniomsohen Fr’ieden, (in the i 75, 3 (478) began to reign, only the 01. 
Archie f. Philoiogie imd Pddagog. von 17 (472) could be intended. But who 
Seebode, I. 2. p. 205, ff.,) he places the does not at once perceive, that the refer- 
Aeath of Xerxes in the year 474 or 473, ! enceto the games of the 01. 76 (4-76) was 
and the flight of Themistocles a year i far more obvious, since the occurrence 
later. This treatise may serve to shame | pre-supposed that the fiiywros rw Kti>6vvoiv 
those, who reject in the mass the grounds | was still fresh in remembrance ? 3. Ac- 
■of our opinion, (to the establishment of j cording to this supposition, Xerxes would 
wdiich we now proceed,) with the remark, ; reign only eleven years; Artaxerxes, on 
that the author has only found what he the contrary, fifty-one. This is in oppo- 
soiight. Whoever does not feel capable sition to the testimony of the Can. Pto^ 
of entering independently upon the inves- lem-, (comp, thereon Ideler, I. p. 109, ff.), 
tigation, should at least be prevented which gives to Xerxes twenty-one,' and 
from condemning, by the circumstance, to Artaxerxes forty-one years; and of 
that a learned man, who has no other Ctesias, who gives to Artaxerxes forty- 
design in view, than to elucidate a chro- two years, and of some other writers; 
nologically confused period of Grecian compare the passages in Bahr on Ctesias, 
history, gives, for the event which serves p. 184. Ceteris paribus, this argument 
to determine tho ienninus a quo of our would be wholly decisive. But when 
prophecy, the precise year, which places other weighty authorities are opposed to 
prophecy and fulfilment in the most exact it, it is not of itself sufficient to outweigh 
harmony. . them. The canon has high authority, 

<« We examine first the grounds which only where it rests on astronomical ob- 
^eem to favour the opinion, that the reign servations, which is here not the case, 
•of Artaxerxes commenced in the year Otherwise it stands on the same ground 
465. 1. *‘The flight of Themistocles as all other historical soui'ces. The whole 

must precede the transfer of the dominion error was committed, as soon as only an 
of Greece from Athens to Sparta by se- «« an ancient authority was confounded 
veral years. For this happened during with a jcu; for when a reign of twenty- 
the siege of Byzantium, when the trea- j one years had thus been attributed to 
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Xerxes, the shortening of the reign of | the acconnt concerning Hebnohadnezza, 

Artaxerxes to forty-one years, necessarily I <comp. Bf to. I. P- 6®)- 

followed. Wesseling (on Swd. 12, 64,)! even in the book of Esther itself, plain 
attributes forty-five years to^ Artaxer-I 
xes, thus 'without hesitation rejecting tlie 
authority of the canon. To these argu- 
ments, already adduced by others, we 
subjoin the follo'wing. 4. It seems to he 
evident from Ctesias, chap. 20, that Arta- 
xerxes was born a considerable time after 
the commencement of the reign of Xer- 
xes. Ctesias, after relating it, proceeds : 
yaiisX 6s Rep^rig 'Ovaejia Svyarepa "Apttorptp 
seal ytverat avrep iraXs Aapuahs, .ml srepog 
psra 6vo irr] 'Tffrdffjrrjj, Kal in 'Apia^hins, 

If he relates the events in the true chro- 
nological order, Artaxerxes in the year 
4^4 could at most have been seven years 
old. On the contory, however, all ac- 


indications of this mode of reckoning. 
The account of the great foast, chap. 1, 
is placed in its true light by this supposi- 
tion. The occasion of it was the aetmi 
commencement of the reign of Xerxes, 
though we need not on this aeconnt ox- 
elude, what has hitherto been regarded' 
as the exclusive object, consultations with 
the nobles respecting the expedition.^ 
about to be undertaken. “IrYhat is related, 
chap, 2 1 16, then falls precisely in the 
time of the return of Xerxes from erreeco, 
while otherwise, and this is attended with 
, difficulty, about two years after that 
I event. 

We now proceed to lay down the posi- 


eounts agree, that at tbe death of Xerxes, tive grounds for our view; and in the 
although still young, (comp. Justin, 3,1,) first place, the immedia e, and then th® 
he was yet of a sufficient age to be eapa- mediate proofs, which latter are far more 
hie of reigning himself. We must not be numerons and stoong, since they show, 
satisfied with the answer, that it is very f^nt the flight ot ihemiatoeios, which 
improbable that Xerxes, who was born at must precede the ro.gn oi Artaxerx^, 
the beginning of the thirty-sixth year of cannot possibly be placed later than 4/ J 
the reign of Darius, (comp. Herod. 7, 2,) i , xt. > n • 

and was already 34—35 years old at his ! “ To the hrst class, belong the following, 

death, was not married until so late ail. It must appear very strange to those, 
period. Ctesiashimself frees us from the ! who ^assume a twenty-one years reign 
embarrassment in to which we were thro wn i 0 / Xerxes, that the whole period f rom 


by his inaccuracy. According to chap. 
22, Megabyzus was already married, be- 
fore the expedition against Greece, with 
a daughter of Xerxes, who, already men- 
tioned, chap. 20, if Ctesias is there chro- 
nologically accurate, could not have been 

T. T«: .sK xLwmJw A ? vt /M . 4*^ 


the eleventh year, is a complete tahula 
ram. The biblical accounts stop short 
at the close of the tenth year. Ctesias 
relates only one inconsiderable event after 
the Grecian war, chap. 28, which oc- 
: curred immediately after its termination. 


horn before that time. According to ; No later writer has ventured to introduce 
chap. 28, Megabyzus, immediately after anything into the ten years, which, ac- 
the return of " Xerxes from Greece, com- 1 cording to our view, the permutation of 
plained to him of the shameful conduct | ‘ ^ 2 ,dds to his age, 


of this wife of his, 5. There can be no 
doubt that the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther, is the same as Xerxes. But the 
twelfth year of this king is there ex- 
pressly mentioned, chap, 3 : 7, and the 
events related in the following context 
fall, in part, about the end of the same 
year. But this difficulty vanishes, as 
soon as we include the years of the eo- 
regency of Xerxes with Darius. Accord- 
ing to the full account in Herodot. 7. 
chap. 2—4, Xerxes, two years before the 
death of Darius, was established by him, 
as king, comp. e. g. chap. 4. : drttdz^E 6i 
Hipir^cri Aapstg %€pj^£a. Of the 
custom of the Hebrew writers to include 
the years of a co-regency, where it ex- 
isted, we have a remarkable example in 


We possess atwofold testimony, which 
places the return of Xerxes from Greece, 
and his death, in so close connection, that,, 
without rejecting it, we cannot possibly 
assume a fifteen years’ reign after this 
return, but are rather compelled to place 
his death not beyond the year 474. The 
first is that of JElian, Vur. Hist. 13, 3 ; 
tira t'zrai'cXSwCj atcrxicrra dv^piorchsv dr.i^ai'tv^ 
di:oa<paytig PVKTeap cv rp eii/fj vvd tov vlov. 
The second, that of Justin, 3, 1, 
ieea rex JPcrsat’tm, terror asitea gentium^ 
hello m Grceciani infeUmter getiiof eftani 
auis contemtid esse cwjdf. Qidjjpe Arfa~ 
hamia prafectns dejitdente i/uotidte 

reyia majestate^ in apem nyni (frkluotuSy 
cum aepteiu rohswfiskiinLiJdiiiif'^ et.c. 

** 3. The testimonies of Justin, 1. e., re- 
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specting the age of his sons at his death, 
are not reconcilable with the twenty-one 
years^ reign of Xerxes. Securior de 
Artaxei'xe, puero adniodum, fingit regem 
a Dario, qiii erat adoleseens, quo matu~ 
rius regno potiretur, occiaumJ* If Xerseg 
reigned twenty-one years, his first born, 
Darius, according to a comparison of 
Ctesias, chap. 22, could not at his death 
have been an adoleseens, but at least 
thirty- one years old. On the contrary, 
if eleven years^ reign be assumed, these 
determinations are entirely suitable. Da- 
rius was then towards twenty-one years 
old. Artaxerxes, according to Ctesias, 
chap. 20, near four years younger than 
Darius, about seventeen. This determi- 
nation shows also, that it cannot be ob- 
jected against a fifty-one years" reign of 
Artaxerxes, that it would give him too 
great an age. The suggestion can be re- 
futed by the simple remark, that the 
length of his life remains exactly the 
same, whether he reigned fifty -one or 
forty-one years. If he ascended the 
throne at seventeen, his life terminated 
at sixty-eight. 

*'4. According to the most numerous 
and weighty testimonies, the peace of 
Cimon was probably concluded after the 
battle of the Eurymeclon (before Christ 
470). Xow as all agree that this peace 
was concluded with Artaxerxes, the com- 
mencement of his reign must, in any 
event, be placed before 470. Comp. 
Xiirger, I. c. p. 218. 

d. The history of Nehemiah is scarcely 
reconcilable with the supposition, that 
Artaxerxes reigned only forty-seven years. 
After Nehemiah had accomplished all 
that is related in chap. 1 — 12 of his book, 
he returned to Persia to discharge the 
duties of his office, at court. This hap- 
pened, according to 13 : 6, in the thirty- 
second year of Artaxerxes, The time of 
his return is not accurately determined. It 
says merely, after a considerable time, the 
D'lp; fi?!?' That his absence, however, 
must have continued a whole series of 
years, appears from the relation of that 
which took place in the mean time. The 
law against marriage with foreign wo- 
men, to the observance of which the peo- 
ple had bound themselves anew, chap. 
10 : 30, was first violated during his ab- 
sence; then again by a decree of the 
people, executed in all severity, 13 : 1 — 3, 
and then again broken, as appears froxn. 

34 


the fact, that Xehemiah, at his return, 
according to v. 23, found a great many 
foreign women in the colony. That these 
marriages had already existed for some 
time, appears from v. 24, where it is said, 
that the children of them had spoken 
half in the language of Ashdod, and could 
not speak Hebrew. A long absence is also 
implied in the other abuses which Nehe- 
miah, according to chap. 13: 10 sq., 
found on his return. He saw the fruits 
of the former labours almost destroyed. 
The same is also evident from the pro- 
phecies of Malachi, which were delivered 
exactly in the time between the two 
periods of Xehemiah"s presence at Jeru- 
salem; comp. Vitringa"s excellent Dis- 
sert. de JEtate Mai., in his Ohss. as. VL 
7. t. 2, p. 353 sq. The condition of the 
people appears here, as it could have 
been only after they had already been 
deprived, for a consKlerabio time, of their 
two fiiithful leaders, Ezra, who, having 
arrived thirteen years earlier, had co- 
operated for a considerable time with 
Nehemiah, and Nehemiah himself. But, 
if we consider barely the first-mentioned 
fact, the marriages with foreign women, 
it will be evident, that a longer period 
than nine years would be required. Eor 
each change, there Tvill then only three 
years be allowed, and as this is undeni- 
ably too little for the third, according to 
V. 24, the two first must be still more 
shortened, which is inadmissible. Be- 
sides, we do not even have nine years 
for these events, if the reign of Arta- 
xerxes is fixed at forty-one years. For 
the relation of Nehemiah pre-supposes, 
that Artaxerxes was yet living at the 
time of its composition. This, however, 
cannot bo placed in the time immediately 
after the return of Nehemiah, since it 
must have been preceded by the abolition 
of all these abuses. If, however, wo are 
conducted by the authority of Nehemiah, 
which is liable to no exception, since he 
was contemporary, and closely connected 
with Artaxerxes, a few years over forty- 
one, we have gained much. For then 
the only objection to our determination, 
the testimony of the canon, is completely 
set aside. 

We must premise a remark, before we 
bring forward our indirect proofs, in order 
to Justify the connection, in which we 
place the commencement of the reign of 
Artaxerxes with the flight of Themisto- 
. oles. This connection has not, indeed^- 
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the unanimons testimony of the ancient 
writers in its favour. The vouchers for it 
arc, Thucydirks, chap. 137, where it is said 
of Theinistocles, who had come into Asia, 

io-ntpLttu ypafxfxaTa tg (^a<n\ka ’Apra|£pJ/^i' 
rov Hlp^oz), i'£<iJOTi fiacri^evovra^ and Charon 
of Lampsacus, who, according to Plu- 
tarch, Them. chap. 27, makes him in like 
manner fly to Artaxerxes. On the con- 
trary, others, as Ephorus, Binon, Kli- 
tarch, and Heraclides (comp. Pint. 1. c.), 
represent him as going to Xerxes. If, 
now, we examine these testimonies, ac- 
cording to the authority of the witnesses, 
the decision will unquestionably be in 
favour of that of Thucydides and Charon. 
Thucydides was contemporary with Ar- 
taxerxes, and was born about the time 
of the flight of Themistocles. This prince 
of Greek historians gives, chap. 97, as 
the cause, why he relates the events be- 
tween the Median and Peloponnesian war, 
that all his predecessors had passed over 
these events in silence, and that the only 
one who touched upon them, Hellanicus, 
^paxeoig re xai rotg XP^votg ovk dKpi^ug 
sntuvfia^rj them, from which it is evident, 
first, how little certain are the accounts of 
this period in later authors, because they 
can have no credible contemporary vouch- 
er, since he could not have been unknown 
to Thucydides j and second, that Thucydi- 
des himself claims to bo regarded as a care- 
ful and accurate historian of this period, 
and therefore must ho esteemed such, be- 
cause so honest a man would assume no- 
thing to himself, which did not bekog to 
him. The other witness, Charon, was the 
less liable to err, since, at the very time of 
this event, he was a writer of history, and 
even lived in Asia. On the other hand, 
the oldest witnesses for the opposite sup- 
position, lived more than a century after 
the event. Ephorus (see on his Akrwic, 
Bahlmann) outlived the dominion of Al- 
exander in Asia; Binon was father of 
Klitarch, who accompanied Alexander. 

*^In weighing these grounds, the au- 
thority of Thucydides and Charon^ was 
unhesitatingly followed in ancient times. 
Plutarch, 1. c. does this, with the remark, 
that the testimony of Thucydides agrees 
better with the chronological works, 
Xepos says; ** Scio pUrosque itu serip’- 
sissef Tkemistoclem Xerxe regnmte in 
Asiam transi'isse : sed ego potissimnm 
Thucydidi credo f qiwd (Xtate proximits de 
hiSf 'fui illorum temporum historias reli- 


qiierimt et ejnsdem civifatis fuit” Suidas, 
Lid the Scholiast on Aristoph. Equites, 
from which the former borrowed verbatnn 
his second article on Themistocles, makes 
him flee, rtpog rov ’ApraJepJj7J'j rov ^ep^ov 
rov Uspeov Tratda, without even mention- 
ing the other supposition. And in this 
respect, we have the less fear of contra- 
diction, since, as far as we know, all mo- 
dern critics, without exception, follow 
Thucydides and Charon. Wc only still 
remai'k, that the opposite view can the 
more easily be rejected, since its origin 
can so readily be explained, either from 
the fact, that* this event fell on the bor- 
der of the reign of Xerxes and of Arta- 
xerxes, or from a simple confounding of 
the two names, the assumption of which 
is more easy, the more frequently it oc- 
curs ; we find it even in Aristotle, the 
contemporary of those writers, Pol. 5, 8, 
and twice in Ctesias, chap. 35, where 
Biihr would make a change in opposition 
to all the manuscripts, and chap.^ 44. 
Comp. Biihr on the passage, and Eeima- 
rus on Eio Oass. II. p, 1370. Pinally, 
the error might arise also from the circum- 
stance, that the flight of Themistocles 
was placed in the right year, but twenty- 
one years were attributed to Xerxes, 
from which it necessarily follows, that he 
took refuge with Xerxes. This last opi- 
nion is favoured by the coincidence of 
several contemporary writers in the same 
error, which pre-supposes some plausible 
reason for it. 

<< We now proceed to lay down our in di- 
rect proofs. 1. We begin with the testi- 
mony which gives precisely the year of 
the flight of Themistocles, that of Cicero, 
Zml chap. 12. It is true, Corsini, 1. c. 
3, p. 180, asserts, that Cicero speaks of 
the year in which Themistocles was ban- 
ished from Athens; but we need only 
examine the passage, to be convinced of 
the contrary : Themistocles— -fecit idem, 
quod 20. umiis ante apud nosfeeerat Co~ 
riolaniis.” The flight of Coriolaniis to 
the Void Mis in the year 203 IT. C., B. 
C, 492, The flight of Thera istoelcs is 
accordingly placed by Cicero in the year 
472, a year later than by us, which is of 
no importance, since the round number 
twenty was the more suitable to the ob- 
ject of Cicero, as the more accurate nine- 
teen, for the Chronologists. If BodwelFs 
view were correct, there would be the 
space of twenty -seven years between the 
two events. , 
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"2. Biodorus Siculus, who, 11, 55, places 1 
the flight of Themis tocies in OL 77, 2 | 
(B. C. 471), in any event favours our 
determination, which ascends only two 
years higher, far more than the opposite 
one. We remark, however, that he also 
places in the same year the residence of 
Themistocles at Magnesia, and his death j 
and thus it is evident, that whether by I 
mistake or design, he compresses the | 
events in the life of Themistocles, which i 
filled up some years, into the year of his I 
death. If this took place in the year | 
471, the flight must he dated at least as 
far back as 473. Our determination dif- 
fers only a single year from that of Euse- 
bius, who relates the flight of Themis- 
tocles in 01. 77, 1. 

3. But that which forms the chief ar- 
gument, the whole series of transactions, 
as they have been recorded in accurate 
order, especially by Thucydides, compels 
, us without reserve to place the flight of 
Themistocles not below the year 473. 
That the expedition of the allied Greeks 
under the direction of Pausanias, against 
Cyprus and Byzantium, the capture of 
the latter city, and the transfer of the 
supremacy from the Lacedemonians to 
the Atheniaos, occasioned by the inso- 
lence of Pausanias, fall in the year 477, 
we may regard as established beyond 
dispute by Clinton, p. 270 The 

view of 0. Miilier (I)oner, II. p. 498), 
who distributes these events into a period 
of five years, is contradicted by the ex- 
pression €v rrik ril ^ye/xoi/ia of Thucydides, 
chap. 94, whereby the capture of Byzan- 
tium is brought into the same year with 
the expedition against G.^^prus. That 
these words cannot be connected with 
what follows, without a change of the 
text in opposition to all critical authority, 
is shown by Poppo. Moreover, the very 
last of these events is placed, by the 
unanimous testimony of antiquity, in the 
year 477. Clinton shows, p. 249, that all 
reckonings of the time of the supremacy 
of the Athenians, setting out from this 
year, differ from one another only in re- 

The grounds are thus hriefly summed up 
by Win., p. 252. “ Bodwelli rationi neutiquam 
favet Isocratis auctoritas. Itepugnat rerum 
gesfcarum series, repugnat quod Thucyd. signi- 
ficat, Plutarclius et Aristides diserte tradunt, 
repugiiat deuiquo temporis spatium, quod 
Atkohiensium imperio assignant Lysias, Iso- 
erates ipse, Plato, Beaiosthenes, Aristides, qui- 
bus fortasse addondus est Lycurgus.’* 


ference to the assumed termination. 
Also, Thucyd. chap, 128, the expedition 
against Cyprus, and that against Byzan- 
tium, are connected as immediately suc- 
ceeding each othoi’. If, however,*^ Dod- 
well were compelled by the force of the 
arguments to acknowledge, that these 
events, which he compresses into one 
year, do not, as he assumes, (p, 61,) be- 
long to the year 470, but to the year 477, 
he would surely be compelled, perceiving 
it to be impossible to lengthen out the 
thread of the events until the year 465, 
to give up the whole hypothesis. The 
dissatisfaction of the allies was followed 
by the recall of Pausanias. That this 
belongs still to the same year, plainly 
appears, partly from the nature of the 
case itself, since it pre-supposes a con- 
tinuance of supremacy, partly from Thu- 
cydides, chap. 95: iv rov r to 6 e at 
AaKESaifiSuioi (iErerrsixirouto Havcravtau dmK- 
I pivoSwes <x)i> Trepi IrTw^dvovTO, Pausanias 
I having come to Sparta, and been there 
set atliherty, now betook himself privately 
in a galley to Byzantium. This cannot 
have happened long afterwards, for Thu- 
cydides, chap. 128, immediately subjoins 
it, and what is of the most importance, 
Pausanias finds the fleet still at Byzan- 
tium. That his residence there did not 
long continue, appears from the account 
of Thucydides, chap. 131, that he was 
forcibly expelled thence by the Atheni- 
ans, He now retired to the colony in 
Troasj from there, ho was recalled to 
Sparta, after it had been reported that 
he kept up an understanding with the 
barbarians. The Bphori threw him into 
prison, hut soon after released him. At 
this time, his intercourse with Themis- 
tocles took place, who, being at the time 
already expelled from Athens, resided at 
Argos, and thence made excursions into 
the rest of the Peloponnesus. That Pau- 
sanias then for the first time drew The- 
mistocles into his plan, when the latter 
had been driven from Athens, is asserted 
by Plutarch, and a personal intercourse 
between them is rendered certain by all 
accounts. That there was no consider- 
able period between this release of Pau- 
sanias, and his death, is clear. Pausa- 
nias was not condemned, because there was 
no certain proof against him. It is, how- 
ever, psychologically improbable, that 
he did not soon afford it, that he pru- 
dently kept himself from giving open 
offence for a series of years, when we 
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consider that he was deprived of all pru- 
dence by his haughtiness, arising to mad- 
ness, that ho himself rendered the execu- 
tion of his treasonable plan impossible j 
that, according to Thucydides, chap. ISO, 
he went about in a Median dress, and j 
caused himself to be accompanied on a! 
journey through Thrace with Median 
and Egyptian satellites, spread a Persian 
table, made difficult the access to his per- 
son, gave free course to his passions, of 
whom Thucydides himself very signifi- 
cantly remarks, Kai KaHx^tv rijp kavoiav 
(fVK ^dvparo dXX’ epyois 0paxi<ti irpoi3^Xoi», d 

Tfj yvaup i(;£nsna ipLsXks ttpa^stPy 

and of Tvhose senseless arrogance the 
same historian, chap. 132, gives an ex- 
ample, even out of the time immediately 
after the battle of Platea. The discovery 
was effected by him who was to bring to 
Artabazus the last letters to tbe king. 
With what haste the transactions were 
carried on, and that by no means a space 
of four years was consumed, is evident 


aiJroa AaKsSaifidviot , KaTriy6povv h' ot ^ovovvtes 
niv noXtr^p) would cause the decision to 
be hastened as much as possible. The- 
mistocles, persecuted both by the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians, now flees 
from the Peloponnesus to Corcyra. Be- 
ing denied a residence there, he retires 
to the opposite continent. In danger 
of being overtaken by bis persecutors, 
(Thucyd. chap. 136 : mi 6icoK6fAst>os vvo 
T(av TcpouTETayiikviiiv Kara nvcrrcp f; 
he sees himself compelled to flee to Ad- 
metus, the king of the Moiossians, Kor 
can he have long resided there, for, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, chap. 137, he was 
sent forward by Admetus, as soon as his 
persecutors came. And how can we sup- 
pose, that they would have been long be- 
hind him ? How long could his place 
of residence have remained a secret ? It 
is expressly said by Thucydides, that the 
coming of his persecutors, and the flight 
of Themistocles to Asia, very soon hap- 
pened [verrepop ov itoWm). It IS true, that 


from the fact, that the king, in order to j if we could credit the account of Stesim- 
accelerate them, had expressly sent Ar- 1 brotus, in Plut. chap. 24, we must assume 
tabazus to Asia Minor. His death im- j that the residence of Themistocles with 
mediately followed the discovery (comp. Admetus continued some months. For he 
Thucyd. 133). We surely do not assume 'related that his friends brought to him 
too little, when we give to these events a j there. His wife and children, whom they 
period of three years. That we need not | had secretly conducted out of Athens, 
go beyond this, is shown by Diodorus, 1 But that no dependence is to be placed 
W'ho compresses all those events into the I upon this, is evident from the absurd fie- 


year 477' (01. 75, 4.) How could he 
have done this, or how could such an 
error have arisen, if the beginning and 
end had been separated from each other 
by a period of 8 — 9 years ? How impos- 
sible it was for him, with his sources, to 
place tbe destruction of the Pausanias 
far beyond this time, appears from his 
fiction, which can in no other way he 
explained, of a twofold accusation of 
Themistocles. If, now, we must place 
the death of Pausanias about the year 
474, and in -no event later, the flight of 
Themistocles cannot be placed farther 
back than the year 473. For Themis- 
tocles at the death of Pausanias had 
already been a considerable time in the 
Peloponnesus. His accusation followed 
immediately after the event,* comp. Thu- 


tion of Stesimbrotus that immediately 
follows, which, to the surprise even of 
Plutarch, bJt oiiK oils' oVwj lmXa^6p£POi 
Tovro)P^ 5/ rdp Oe/juaro/cXsa Ttoitop irriXa^opiSPOP^ 
TrXeimi (prjffip k» t. X.,) he brings forward, 
without observing that the one fable does 
away the other, viz., that Themistocles 
was sent by Admetus to Sicily, and had 
desired of Hiero his daughter in marriage, 

; with the promise to bring Hreece under 
subjection to him, Plutarch designates 
Stesimbrotus as a shameless liai*. Pen- 
cles, chap. 13. That the sons of Themis- 
tocles remained in Athens, is manifest 
from a relation in Suidas, and the testi- 
mony of Thucydides, chap. 137, and of 
Plutarch, that the gold was first sent to 
Themistocles by his friends, after his 
arrival in Asia, to enable him to reward 


eydides, 1, 135 ; and the combined^ m- | captain ’who brought 

terests of the Lacedemonians, to whom i Asia, shows at the same time the 

nothing could be more desirable than to : incorrectness of the assertion of Stesim- 
have the Athenians share their disgrace, ; brotus, and eonfirtus the opinion, that 
and of the enemies of Themistocles at i Themistocles remained in no one place 
Athens (Pint. T/iem. e. 23: Km£06<i)p ph ' of his flight long enough for his friends 
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to send to him there the necessary gold. 
Themistocles was conducted by Admetus 
to Pidna, and from there he betook him- 
self in a boat directly to Asia. lIMs, 
accordingly, since between the death of 
Pausanias, and the coming of Themisto- 
cles into Asia, there could at most be 
only a year, can at latest have happened 
in the year 473, perhaps in 474; and 
even in the former case, we are com- 
pletely justified in placing the beginning 
of the reign of Artaxerxes, which still can- 
not have immediately coincided with the 
coming of Themistocles, in the year 474. 

*^ 4. On the supposition that the com- 
mencement of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and the flight of Themistocles, fall in 
465, an extravagant old age must be attri- 
buted to Charon of I/ampsacus. Accord- 
ing to Suklas, he was still flourishing 
under the first Darius, 01. 69, 504 B. C. 
Since now, in his history, he mentions 
the flight of Themistocles to Artaxerxes, 
this being placed in 465, he must have 
been employed in writing history at least 
forty years. This is not, indeed, abso- 
lutely impossible ; but in a doubtful ease 
it must be rejected as the more improba- 
ble alternative. “ HUtorim envm non sunt 
explicandoif — • says Vitringa, {ProU. in 
Zacli* p. 29,) — ex raris et insohnUhus ex- 
empUs, sed ex eommuni vivendi lege et 
ordine* Si res secus ae Juzheat, in ipsa 
Jtistona aseribitur ne fallat mcautos,” 
Compare his farther excellent remarks on 
this subject. That this argument is not 
without force, is evident even from the 
efforts of some advocates of the false chro- 
nology, to set it aside by cutting the knot. 
Suidas, after he has cited the abovemen- 
tioned determination of the time of Cha- 
ron, as he found it in his more aneient 
authorities, subjoins, ftSWou 6s r\v svri tuu 
UspffiKMv. Greuzer, on the fragmJiistort. 
Grcec, p. 95, rejects this date without 
farther examination, because it gives too 
great an age to Charon. 

5. According to Thucyd. 1, 136, The- 
mistoeles, on his passage to Asia, fell in 
with the Athenian fleet, which was be- 
sieging 'Naxos. This siege of Naxos, 
however, according to the testimony of 
Thucydides, chap. 100, which makes all 
other arguments superfluous, happened 
before the great victory of the Athenians 
on the Burymedon, which, according to 
Diodorus, belongs to the year 470, and 
cannot be placed later, because this was 
the first considerable undertaking of the 
34 -^ 


Athenians against the Persians, the war 
with whom formed the only ground for 
the important requisitions which they 
made upon their allies; comp. Thucyd. 
If 94. Hitherto, since the supremacy 
had passed over to the Athenians, scarcely 
anything had been done against the Per- 
sians, except the taking of the unimport- 
ant ASgon. Thucydides also leads us to 
about the same year as that given by 
Diodorus, who connects the defection of 
Thasos (467) with vtrrepovf which 
cannot stand where events immediately 
succeed each other. Even for these rea- 
sons the siege of Naxos and the flight of 
Themistocles do not fall after 471. If, 
however, we consider, that Naxos was 
the first confederate city with which the 
Athenians were involved in discord, 
comp. Thucyd. P. 1, 98, (which, from the 
nature of the case, as is rendered espe- 
cially clear by the remarks of Thucydides 
and a comparison of the later historians, 
could scarcely have first happened after 
seven years), and if we farther consider 
the way in which Thucydides, chap. 98, 
connects the events, from the transfer 
of the supremacy until the capture of 
Naxos, with one another, we shall, with- 
out hesitation, place the latter some years 
earlier, in the year 474 or 473. 

6. The flight of Themistocles falls at 
least three years earlier than the battle 
on the Eurymedon, because in all proba- 
bility he was dead before the latter event. 
His death, however, must have been some 
years subsequent to his coining into Asia, 
comp. Thucyd. chap. 13S. One year 
passed in learning the language, and 
some time, in any event, was required for 
what is implied in ravrris npxs t» 7 s x^po-i 
66vtos le, r. X. Thucydides relates, that, 
according to the account of some, Themis- 
tocles took poison, d6vvaTOP vopicravra shai 
mtrsXhat 0aatXsi d vnecrxsro. This pre- 
supposes that Themistocles was compelled 
to fulfil his promises, and had this not 
been the case at his death, the report, 
that Thucydides only in this instance re- 
lied upon himself, could not have arisen. 
Plutarch expressly connects the death of 
Themistocles with the expedition of Ci- 
mon. This is done by several writers, 
with the mention of the most speciid cir- 
cumstances, compare the passages in Sta- 
veren on Wep. Them. 10, all of which may 
he regarded as they are by Cicero, Brut, 
chap. 11, and Nepos, as fictitious, and 
yet the historical basis on which alon© 
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«y6ry thing depends, ike fact that Thu- 
cydides died before the battle on the 
Enrymedon, is firmly established. 

‘^1, Kruger, 1. c. p. 218, has shown 
that the account of Plutarch, that The- 
inistoclea reached an age of sixty-five 
years, forbids us to place his death be- 
yond the year 470, and therefore his 
flight beyond the year 473. According 
to an account which has internal evidence 
of credibility in ASlian, Far. Hist. III. 
21, Themistocles, as a small boy coming 
from school, declined going out of the 
way of the tyrant Pisistratus, Assuming 
that this happened in the last year of 
Pisistratus, B. C, 629, and that Themis- 
tocles was at that time six years old, he 
must have been born 535, and died 470, 
Nor is it a valid objection, that according 
to Plutarch, Themistocles was still living 
at the time of the Cyprian expedition of 
Cimon (449, B. C.), and was still young 
at the battle of Marathon. For the former 
rests on a manifest confounding of the 
former event, with the victory over the 
Persian fleet at Cyprus, which is supposed 
to have immediately preceded the victory 
on the Eurymedon, (comp. Diodor. 11, 60, 
Dahlmann, Forschmigen, I. p. 69,) and 
the latter merely on a conclusion drawn 
from this error. ‘ Whoever,* remarks 
Dahlmann, p. 71, 'reads without preju- 
dice the passage, Thueyd. 1, 138, will 
perceive that the death of Themistocles 
followed pretty soon after his settlement 
in Persia ; probably in the second year, 
if Thucydides is worthy of credit.* 

" Until all these arguments are refu- 
ted, it remains true, that the Messianic 
interpretation of the prophecy is the only 
correct one, and that the alleged Pseudo 
Daniel, as well as the real Daniel, pos- 
sessed an insight into the future, which 
could have been given only by the Spirit 
of Q-od ; and hence, as this favour could 
have been shown to no deceiver, the 
genuineness of the book necessarily fol- 
lows, and the futility of all objections 
against it is already manifest,**^ 

V, The only remaining point of in- 
quiry on this verse is, as to the division 
of the whole period of sixty-nine Weeks 
into two smaller portions of seven weeks 
and sixty- two weeks,* that is, of the four i 
hundred and eighty-three years into one | 
period of four hundred and thirty-four I 
years, and one of forty-nine years. This 
inquiry resolves itself into another, 

* Christ, n. 394— 408. 
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whether, after the issuing of the com- 
mand in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
there was a period of forty-nine years 
that was in any manner distinguished 
from that which followed, or any reason 
why an epoch should bo made there. If 
the command in the twentieth of Arta- 
xerxes was in the year B. 0. 454, then the 
subtraction of forty-nine years from this 
would make tbe year 405 B. C., the 
marked period j that is, about that time 
some important change would occur, or a 
new series of affairs would commence 
which would properly separate the previ- 
ous period from that which followed.' 
Now the fair interpretation of this pas- 
sage respecting the seven weeks, or forty- 
nine years, undoubtedly is, that that time 
■would be required in rebuilding the city, 
and in settling its affairs on a permanent 
foundation, and that, fi'om the close of 
that time, another period of sixty-two 
weeks, or four hundred and thirty- four 
years would elnpse to the appearing of 
the Messiah, It is true that this is not 
distinctly specified in the text, and true 
that in the text the phrase 'the street 
shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in troublous times,* is not limited ex- 
pressly to either period, but it is also said 
in the next verse that the period of 
sixty-two weeks would be terminated by 
the appearing of the Messiah, or by bis 
being cut off, and, therefore, it is fair to 
presume that theprerious period of seven 
weeks was to be chai'acterized particu- 
larly as the ' troublous times* in which 
the street and the wall were to be built 
again. The inquiry now is, whether that 
time was actually occupied in rebuilding 
and restoring the city. In regard to this, 
it may be remarked (1) that there is a 
strong xtrokahility that a considerable 
time would be necessary to rebuild the 
wails of the city, and to restore Jerusalem 
I to a condition like that in which it was 
before the captivity. We are to remem- 
! her that it had been long lying in ruins ; 
that the land was desolate; that Jeru- 
salem had no commercial importance to 
make its growth rapid; that there were 
few in the city on whom reliance could 
be placed in rebuilding it; that a large 
portion of the materials for rebuilding it 
was to be brought from a distance; that 
the work was opposed with much deter- 
mination by the Samaritans ; that it was 
necessary, as Nehemiah informed us, in 
building the walls, that the workmen 
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should have a weapon of defence in one 
hand whilst they laboured with the other, 
and that those who were engaged on it 
were mostly poor. When these things 
are considered, it is at least not impi’ohu- 
lie that the period of forty-nine years 
would be required before it could be said 
that the work was fully completed. (2) A ; 
more material question, hpwever is, | 
whether the facts in the case confirm 
this, or whether there was such a termi- 
nation of the rebuilding of the city at 
about that period, that it could be said 
that the time occupied was seven weeks 
rather than, for example, six, or five, 
or nine. It may not be necessary so to 
make this out as to determine the precise 
year, or the^ termination of forty -nine 
years, but in a general division of the time, 
it is necessary, undoubtedly, so to deter- 
mine it as to see that that time should have 
been designated, rather than one equally 
general at the close of one week, or two, 
or six, or nine, or any other number. 
Now that that was the period of the com- 
pletion of the work contemplated by the 
decree issued under Artaxerxes^ and the 
work undertaken by Nehemiah, it is not 
difficult to show ; (a) It is reasonable to 
presume that the time referred to in the 
seven weeks would be the rebuilding of 
the city, and the restoration of its affairs 
to its former state — or the completion of 
the arrangements to -restore the nation 
from the effects of the captivity, and to 
put it on its former footing. This was 
the main inquiry by Daniel j this would 
be a marked period; this would be that 
for which the ^commandment would go 
forth and this would constitute a natural 
division of the time. (6) As a matter of 
fact, the completion of the work under- 
taken by Nehemiah, under the command 
of the Persian kings, reached tp the pe- 
riod here designated, and his last act as 
Q-overnor of Judea, in restoring the peo- 
ple, and placing the affairs of the nation 
on its former basis, occurred at just about 
the period of the forty-nine years after 
the issuing of the command by Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. That event, as is supposed 
above, occurred B. C. 454, The close of 
the seven weeks, or of the forty-nine 
years, would therefore be B. C, 405. 
This would be about the last year of the 
reign of Darius Nothus. See the table 
above. Nehemiah was twice G-overnor 
of Judea, and the work of restoration which 
ho undertook was not completed untE his 


being the second time in that office. The 
first time he remained twelve years in 
office, for he received his commission in 
the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, and 
in the thirty-second year he returned 
again to him. Neh, xiii. 6. This, ac- 
cording to the computation above, would 
bring it down to B. G, 442. How long ho 
then remained with the king of Persia, 
he does not definitely state himself, but 
says it was ^ certain days.' Neh. xiii. 6. 
After this, he again obtained permission 
of the king to return to Jerusalem, and 
went back the second time as Governor of 
Judea. Neh. xiii. 6, 7. The time from his 
first return to Persia, after the twelve years 
that he spent in Judea to the year 4*05 B- 
C., would be thirty-seven years. Ac- 
cording to this, the close of the ' seven 
wepks,' and the eompletion of the enter- 
prise of ^rebuilding and restoring' the city, 
must have been at the end of that thirty- 
five years. In reference to this, it may 
bo remarlised (1) that Nehemiah is known 
to have lived to a great age {Jo 8 e 2 yhu 8 )f 
yet, supposing he was thirty years old 
when he was first appointed governor of 
Judea, and that the time referred to at 
the close of the ^ seven weeks' or forty- 
nine years was the completion of his 
work on the restoration of the affairs of 
Jerusalem, the whole period would only 
reach to the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. (2) The last act of Nehemiah in 
restoring the city occurred in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Darius Nothus — ac- 
cording to Prideaux (Con. 11. 206, seq .) — > 
that is, 408 B. G. This would make, ac- 
cording to the common computation of 
chronology, a difference from the esti- 
mate above of only three years, and, per- 
haps, considering that'the time of ^ seven 
weeks’ is a reckoning in round numbers, 
this would be an estimate of sufficient ac- 
curacy. But besides this it is to be re- 
membered that the exact chronology to a 
year or a month cannot be made out with 
absolute certainty, and taking all the eh’- 
cumstances into consideration it is re- 
markable that the period designated in 
the prophecy, coincides so nearly with 
the historical record. The only remain- 
ing inquiries, therefore, are, whether the 
last act of Nehemiah referred to occurred 
at the time mentioned — the fifteenth of 
Darius Nothus, or 408 E. C. — and whether 
that was of sufficient prominence and 
importance to divide the two periods of 
I the prophecies, or to be a proper closing 
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26 And after threescore and two 

’’'Lti, 21 26, 46. 


Up of tlie work of restoring and rebuild- 
ing Jerusalem. What he did in his office 
as governor of Judea at his second visita- 
tion to Jerusalem, is recorded in IsTeh. xiii. 

7 — 31. The particular acts which he 

performed consisted in removing certain 
abuses which had been suffered to grow up 
in his absence respecting the temple ser- 
vice, by which the temple had become 
greatly polluted (ch. xiii. 7 — 14); in 
restoring tho Sabbath to its proper ob- 
servance, which had become greatly 
disregarded (ch. xiii. 15 — 22), and in 
constraining .those Jews who had con- 
tracted unlawful marriages to separate , 
themselves from their wives (ch. xiii. 23 | 
— 31). These acts vvcre necessary to pirt ' 
the affairs of the temple, and the condi- 
tion of the city, on its former basis. The 
IctBt of these acts — the separation of those 
who had contracted unlawful marriages 
from their wives, is that which designates 
the close of the seven weeks, and respect- 
ing which the date is to be sought. This 
is stated in the book of Kehemiah (xiii, 
28) to have occurred in the time of ^ one 
of the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashih 
the high-priest, son-in-law to Sanballetthe 
Horonite.^ That is, it occurred when Joi- 
ada was high-priest. But, according to the 
Chron. Alexandrinum, Joiada succeeded 
bis father in the office in the eleventh year 
of Darius Nothus, and Prideaux supposes, 
without improbability, that this event may 
have occurred as long as four years after 
he entered on the office of high-priest, 
which would bring it to the fifteenth 
of Darius Nothus, or 408 B. 0. Comp. 
Jahn (Heb. Com.) p. 179 — 182, and Pri- 
deaux, Con. II. 206 — 210. The time, then, 
if this be the event referred to, is suffi- 
ciently accurate to make it coincide with 
tho prophecy— sufficiently so to divide the 
previous period from that which succeeded 
it. The event itself was of sufficient im- 
portance to have a place here. It was, 
in fact, finishing what was necessary to 
he done in order to a completion of the 
purpose to ^restore and rebuild Jerusalem.^ 
It was in fact the restoration of Jeioish af- 
fairs under the Persian edict, orwbatwas 
accomplished in ftict under that edict in 
placing the Jewish affairs on the proper ba- 
, sis— basis on which they were substan- 
tially before the captivity. This was the 


weeks shall ^ Messiah he cut off, ^ hut 

^ or, and sluM have nothing. 


termination of that captivity in the fullest 
sense, and divided the past from the fu- 
I ture — or constituted n,period or epoch in the 
I history of the J ewish people. It remains 
I only to addj’on this verse — and tho remark 
I will be equally applicable to the exposition 
' of the two remaining verses of the chap- 
ter — that, on the supposition that this had 
been written o/ter the coming of the Mes- 
siah, and it had been designed to frame 
what would seem to be a prophecy or pre- 
diction of these events, the language hero 
would he such as would have been appro- 
priately employed. Erom tho time of the 
going Ibrth of the command to rebuild 
the city, the whole duration would have 
been accurately divided into two great 
portions — that requisite for the completion 
of the work of restoring the city, and that 
extending to the coming of tho Messiah, 
and the foi*mer would have been made to 
terminate where it is now supposed the 
period of ‘ seven weeks/ or forty-nine 
years did actually terminate. If this 
would have been the correct apportion- 
ment in a historic review, it is correct as 
a prophetic review. 

26. And after threescore and ttm tceeJea. 
After the completion of the last period 
of four hundred and thirty four years. 
The angel had shown in the previous 
verse what would be tho characteristic of 
i the first period of ‘ seven weeks’ — thatdu- 
iring that time the wall and the street 
j would be built in circumstances of general 
! distress and anxiety, and he now proceeds 
i to state what would occur in relation to the 
I remaining sixty-two weeks. The particu- 
i lar thing which would characterize thatpe- 
! riod would be, that the Messiah would be 
I cut off, and that the series of events would 
I commence which w'-ouid terminate in the 
destruction of the city and the temple. Ho 
does not sa 3 ’^ that this would be immediately 
on the termination of the sixty-two weeks, 
but be says that it wmuldbe *a/ier ^ — 

— subsequent to the close of that period. 
The word does not mean necessarily im- 
mediatcly, but it denotes that which is to 
succeed — to follow — and would be well 
expressed by the word a/tenvards. Gen. 
XV. 14, xxiii. 19, xxv. 26, et al See Ge- 
senius, Lex. The natural meaning here 
would he, that this would bo the next 
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not for himself : and “the people of 

^ or, and ike^ (the. Jem) sMU be no more his 


euenrra tlie order of events to be reek-* 
oned ; it wouid foe that on which the pro- 
phetic eye would rest subsequent to the 
close of the period of sixty-two weeks* 
There are two cireumshinces in the pro- 
phecy itself which go to show that it 
is not meant that this would immedi- 
ately follow i (a) One is, that in the pre- 
vious verse it is said that the ^ sixty-two 
Weeks* would extend ^nnto the Messiah j’ 
that is, either to his foirth or to his mani- 
festation as such, and it is not implied 
anywhere that he would be 'cut off* at 
once on his appearing, nor is such a sup- 
position reasonafoie, or one that would 
have been embraced by an ancient stu- 
dent of the prophecies j (6) the other is, 
that, in the subsequent verse, it is ex- 
pressly said that what ho would accom- 
plish in causing the oblation to cease 
would occur *in the midst of the week j* 
that is, of the remaining one week that 
would complete the seventy. This could 
not occur if he were to he ‘ cut off* im- 
mediately at the close of the sixty-two 
weeks. The careful student of this pro- 
phecy, therefore, would anticipate that the 
Messiah would appear at the close of the 
sixty-two weeks, and that he would con- 
tinue during a part, at least, of the re- 
maining one week before he would be cut 
off. This point could have been clearly 
made out from the prophecy before the 
Messiah came* Messiah. iJotes 

ver* 25, ^ Be cut off. The word here 
used — — means properly to cut, to cut 
off, as a part of a garment, 1 Sam. xxiv. 
5, 12 ,* a branch of a tree, Num. xiii* 23 j 
the prepuce, Ex. iv. 25 ,* the head, 1 Sam. 
xvli. 51, V, 4; to cut down trees, Deut. 
six, 5, Isa. xiv. 8, xliv. 14, Jer. x. 3, 
xxii. 7. Then it means to cut off persons, 
to destroy, Eeut. xx.'20, Jer. xh 19, Cren. 
ix. 11, Ps. xxxvii, 9, Prov. ii. 22, x. 31, 
et al. smpe. The phrase * that soul shall 
be cut off from his people,* <from the 
midst of the people,* ‘^from Israel,* ^ from 
the congregation,* &c., occurs frequently 
in the Scriptures (comp. Gen. xvii. 14, 
Lev. viL 20, 21, Num. xv.20, xix, 13, 20, 
Ex. xii. 19, al.)f and denotes the pun- 
ishment of death in general, without de- 
fining the manner. ^^It is never the 
punishment of exile,** Gesenius, i/ea. 


tlie prince that shall come shall de* 

\ pe<^Uj Ho. 1, 9 ; or, the princess (Messiah' ver. 
\2bf)fidure people. 


The proper notion or meaning here is, 
undoubtedly, that of being cut off by 
death, and would suggest the idea of 
a violent death, or a death by the agency 
of others. It would apply to one who 
was assassinated, or murdered in a mob, 
or who was appointed to death by a 
Judicial decree ; or it might be applied to 
one who was cut down in battle, or by the 
pestilence, or by lightning, or by ship- 
wreck, but it would not naturally or prop- 
erly be applied to one who had lived out 
his days and died a peaceful death. We 
always now connect with the word the 
idea of some unusual interposition, as 
when we speak of one who is cut down in 
middle life. The ancient translators un- 
derstood it of a violent death. So the 
; Latin Vulgate, occidetur cliristus. Syriac, 
Hhe Messiah shall be slain* or put to 
death. It need not bo here said that this 
phrase would find a complete fulfilment 
in the manner in which the Lord Jesiis 
was put to death, nor that this is the very 
language in which it is proper now to de- 
scribe the manner in which he was re- 
moved. He was cut off by violence ; by 
a judicial decree j by a mob j in the midst 
of his way, &c. If it should be admitted 
I that the angel meant to describe the man- 
i ner of his death, he could not have found 
! a single word that would have better ex- 
pressed it. ^ But not for himself . Marg., 
and shall have nothing. This phrase has 
given rise to not a little discussion, and 
not a little diversity of opinion. The 
Latin Vulgate is, et non erit ejus 2 ^opuln 8 f 
qui eum neqaturns est — ^and they shall 
not be his people who shall deny him.* 
Theodotion (in the Sept.) kcu tcpifxa o-uk 
£fftv iif diiTcp — <^and there is no crime in 
him.* Syriac, *And it is not with him.* 
The Hebrew 13,1*7 and the interpre- 
tation turns on the meaning of the word 
Hengstenberg maintains that it is 
never used in the sense of (not), but 
that it always conveys the idea of nothing^ 
or non-existence, and that the meaning 
here is, that, then, ^ there was nothing to 
him / that is, that he ceased to have au- 
thority and power, as in the cutting off 
of apriiice or ruler whose power comes to 
an end. Accordingly he renders it, * and 
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stroy the city and the sanctuary* ; and 
the end thereof sJiaU he'wiih a flood, 


.is not to bimf that is, Ms dominion, au- 
thority, or power over the covenant peo- 
ple as an anointed prince, should cease 
when he was cut olf, and another one 
would come and desolate the sanctuary, 
and take possession. Bertholdt renders 
it, Dime Naclifolger von den Seiiiigen m 
hahen — ^without any successors of his 
own' — meaning that his family, or that 
the dynasty w^ould be cut off, or would 
end with him. He maintains that the 
whole phrase denotes * a sudden and an un- 
expected death,' and that it here means 
that he would have no, successor of his 
own family. He applies it to Alexander 
the Great. Lengerke renders it, and 
nicTit Ut vorhanden, der ihm angehoret — 
and explains the whole to mean ‘The an- 
nointed one [as the lawful king] shall be 
cut off, hut it shall not then be one who 
belongs to bis family [to wit, upon the 
throne], but a Prince shall come to whom 
the crown did not belong, to whom the 
name anointed could not properly belong.' 
Maurer explains it, ‘ there shall be to him 
no successor or lawful heir.' Prof. Stu- 
art renders it, “ One shall be cut off, and 
there shall be none for it" (the people). 
C. B. Michmlis, *^and not to be, will be 
his lot.” Jack, and Hitzig, **and no one 
remained to him." Posch, ^^and no one 
was present for him.” Our translation — 
hut not for Jiimaelf—y^iis undoubtedly 
adopted from the common view of the 
atonement — that the Messiah did not die 
for himself, but that his life was given as 
a ransom for others. There can bo no 
doubt of that fact to those who hold the 
common doctrine of the atonement, and 
yet it may be doubted whether the trans- 
lators did not undesignedly allow their 
views of the atonement to shape the inter- 
pretation of this passage, and whether it 
can be fairly made out from the Hebrew. 
The ordinary meaning of the Hebrew 
word — p^”-*is undoubtedly ewp- 

iineas — in the sense of there being nothing 
(See Gesenius, JLex.), and, thus applied, 
the sense here would be that, after he was 
cut off, or in consequence of his being cut 
ofi; that which he before. possessed -would 
cease, or there would be * nothing' to ! 
him j~that is, either his life would cease, ] 
or his dominion would cease, or he would] 


aBd unto the end of the war a deso- 
lations are determined. 

a or, it sliatt he cut off hy desoZatims. 


be cut off as the Prince — the Messiah. 
This interpretation appears to be con- 
firmed by what is immediately said, that 
another would come and would destroy 
the city and the sanctuary, or that the 
possession would pass into his hands. It 
seems probable to me that this is the fair 
interpretation. The Messiah would come 
as a ‘prince.' It might be expected that 
he would come to rule — to set up a king- 
dom. But he would be suddenly cut 
off by a violent death. The antici- 
pated dominion over the people as a 
'prince would not be set up. It would 
^ not pertain to him. Thus suddenly 
cut off, the expectations of such a rule 
would be disajjpointed and blasted. He 
would in fact set up no such domin- 
ion as might naturally be expected of an 
anointed prince,* he would have no suc- 
j eessor; the dynasty would not remain in 
jhis hands or his family, and soon the 
I people of a foreign prince would come, 

! and would sweep all away. This inter- 
^ pretation does not suppose that the real 
object of his coming would be thwarted, 
or that he would not set up a kingdom in 
accordance with the prediction properly 
explained, but that such a kingdom as 
would be expected by the people, would 
not be setup. He would be cut off soon 
after he came, and the anticipated do- 
minion would not pertain to him, or there 
would b>e ‘nothing’ of it found in him, 
and soon after a foreign prince would come 
and destroy the city and the sanctuary. 
This interpretation, indeed, will take 
this passage away as a proof-text of 
the doctrine of the atonement, or as 
aflirming the design of the death of the 
Messiah, but it furnishes a, meaning as 
much in accordance with the general 
strain of the prophecy, and w-itb the facts 
in the work of the Messiah. Bor, it was 
a natural expectation that when he eariie 
he would set up a kingdom — a temj}oral 
reign — and this expectation was exten- 
sively cherished among the people. He 
was, however, soon cut off, and all such 
hopes at once perished in the minds of 
Ms true followers (comp. Luke xxiv. 21), 
and in the minds of the multitudes who, 
though not his true followers, began to 
inquire whether he might not be the pre- 
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dieted Messiali-— the prince to sit on fhe 
throne of David. Bnt of such an antici- 
pated dominion or rule, there was ^noth- 
ing’ to him. All these expectations were 
blighted by his sadden death, and soon, 
instead of his delivering the nation from 
bondage and setting up a visible king- 
dom, a foreign prince would come with 
his forces, and would sweep away every- 
thing, Whether this would be the inter- 
pretation affixed to these words before the 
advent of the Messiah, cannot now be de- 
ternimed. We have few remains of the 
methods in which the Hebrews inter- 
preted the ancient prophecies, and we [ 
may readily suppose that they would notj 
disposed to embrace an exposition 
which would show them that the reign 
of the Messiah, as they anticipated it, 
would not occur, but that almost as soon 
as he appeared, he would be put to death, 
and the dominion pass away, and the na- 1 
tion be subjected to the ravages of a for- 1 
eign power. people of the 1 

prince that shall come, Marg., ^ And they I 
(the Jews) shall be no more his people j j 
or, the Prince’s (Messiah’s) future peo- 
ple.’ This seems to ho rather an expla- 
nation of the meaning, than a translation 
of the Hebrew. The literal rendering 
would be, * and the city, and the sanc- 
tuary, the people of a prince that comes, 
shall lay waste.’ On the general suppo- 
sition that this whole passage refers to 
the Messiah and his time, the language 
here, used is not difficult of interpretation, 
and denotes with undoubted accuracy the 
events that soon followed the ‘cutting 
off’ of the Messiah, The “word people — 
— is a word that may well be applied 
to subjects or armies — such a people as 
an invading prince or warrior would lead 
with him for purposes of conquest. It 
denotes properly (a) people, or tribe, or 
race in general ; and then (b) the people 
as opposed to kings, princes, rulers (comp. 
Xa(5s the people as opposed to chiefs in 
Homer, 11. ii. 365, xiii. 108, xxiv. 28) ; 
and then as soldiers, Judges v. 2. Hence 
it may be applied, as it would be under- 
stood* to be here, to the soldiers of the 
prince that should come. f Of the 
2m nee that shall come. The word^mme 
here — — is the same which occurs in 
ver. 25, ‘ Messiah the prince.^ It is clear, 
however, that another prince is meant 
here, for (a) it is just said that that prince 
•—the Messiah— would be ^ cut ojf,* and 


this clearly refers to one that was to fol- 
low,* (6) the phrase ‘that is to come’ — • 
— would also imply this. It would 
naturally suggest the idea that ho would 
come from abroad, or that he would be a 
foreign prince — for he would ‘ come’ for 
the purposes of destruction. Ko one can 
fail to sec the applicability of this to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
powers after the Lord Jesus was put to 
death. If that was the design of the 
prophecy, or if it be admitted that the 
prophecy contemplated that the language 
could not have been better chosen, or the 
prediction more exact. No one can rea- 
sonably doubt, that, if the ancient He- 
brews had understood the former part of 
the. prophecy as meaning that the true 
Messiah would be put to death soon after 
his appearing, they could not fail to an- 
ticipate that a foreign prince would soon 
come and lay waste their city and sanc- 
tuary. Shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary. The ‘holy place’ — the tem- 
ple. This is the termination of tho pro- 
phecy. It begins with the command to 
‘ rebuild and restore’ the city, and ends 
with its destruction. The time is not 
fixed, nor is there in the prophecy any 
direct intimation when it would occur, 
unless it he found in the general declara- 
tion in ver. 24, that ‘ seventy weeks were 
determined upon the people and the city.’ 
The whole scope of the prophecy, how- 
ever, would lead to the supposition that 
this was soon to occur after the Messiah 
should be ‘ cut off.’ The series of events 
under the Romans which led to the de- 
struction of the city and temple, in fact, 
began very soon after the death of the 
Lord Jesus, and ceased only when the 
; temple was wholly demolished, and the 
j city was rased to its foundations, f And 
' the end thereof, Heb., ‘its end,’ or, ‘his 
end’ — li'p. It is not certain to what the 
word it (v) here refers. It may be either 
the end of the city, or of the prince, or 
I of the prophecy, so far as the grammati- 
cal construction is concerned. As tho 
principal and immediate subject of the 
prophecy, however, Js the city, it is more 
natural to refer it to that. Hengstenberg 
renders it, ‘it will end,’ supposing, with 
Yitringa, that it refers to the subject of 
the discourse: ‘the thing — the whole af- 
fair — all that is here predicted in this se- 
ries of events — will end with a flood.’ 
This accords well with the whole design 
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27 And lie shall confirm the acoYO- 

a or, a. 

of tlie prophecy. ^ a fimd . — | 
3 . That is, it shall be like ah over- ; 
flowing flood. The word here used means 
a (jufikingy outp<Airing, as of rain, Job i 
xxxviii. 25 ,* of a torrent, Prov, xxvii. <1: j i 
an overflowing, inundation, flood, Ps. ‘ 
xxxii. 6, Hsfeh. i. 8, Hence it would ap- ! 
propriately denote the ravages of an army, 
sweeping everything away. It would be 
like a sudden inundation, carrying every- 
thing away. ISfo one can doubt that this 
language is applicable in every respect to 
the desolations brought upon Jerusalem 
by the Roman armies, ^ unto tho 
end of the war desolationB are determined, 
Marg., ^it shall be cut off by desolations,^ 
Hengstenberg renders this, 'and unto the 
end is war, a decree of ruins,' So Len~ 
gerke — und hi a avfa Ende krieg tind Be- 
scMtm der Wilsten. Bertholdt renders it, 

' And the great desolations shall continue 
unto the end of the war.' The Latin 
Vulgate renders it, et post fnem belli ata- 
tuta desolatio — ' and after the end of the 
war desolation is determined.' Prof. 
Stuart translates it, "And unto the end 
shall be war, a decreed measure of deso- 
lations.” The literal meaning of the pas- 
sage is, 'And unto the end of the war, 
desolations are decreed,’ or determined. 
The word rendered 'determined' — ynp — 
means properly to cut, cut in, engrave } 
then to decide, to determine, to decree, to 
pass sentence. See Notes on ver. 24. 
Here the meaning naturally is, that such 
desolations were settled or determined 
as by a decree or purpose. There was 
something which made them certain ; 
that is, it was a part of the great plan 
here referred to in the vision of the sev- 
enty weeks, that there should he such 
desolations extending through the war. 
The things which would, therefore, be 
anticipated from this passage would be 
(a) that there would be war. This is 
implied also in the assurance that the 
people of a foreign prince would come 
and take the city. (5) That this war 
would be of a desolating character, or 
that it would in a remarkable manner ex- 
tend and spread ruin over the land. All 
wars are thus characterized ; but it would 
seem that this would do it in a remarka- 
ble manner, (c) That these desolations 
would extend fkrougk the or to itSi 
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' nant with many for one week: and 

close. There would be no intermission ; 
no cessation. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this -was, in fact, precisely the 
character of the war which the Bomana 
waged -with the Jews after the death of 
the Saviour, and which ended in the de- 
struction of the city and temple ; the over- 
throw of the whole Hebrew polity, and 
I the removal of great numbers of the peo- 
1 pie to a distant and perpetual captivity. 

I No Tfar, perhaps, has been in its xa'ogi-ess 
more marked by desolation ; in none has 
the purpose of destruction been more per- 
severingly manifested to its very close. 
The language here, indeed, might apply 
to many wars — in a certain sense to all 
wars ; in none, bowever,^would it be moro 
appropriate than to the wars of the Ro- 
mans with the Jews. 

2^". And he shall confirm the cove- 
nant, Literally, *be shall make strong' — 
I'ta.jnp The ideais thatof giving strength, 
or stability; of making firm and sure. 
The Hebrew word here evidently re- 
fers to the 'covenant' which God is said 
to estiiblish with his people — so often re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures as expressing 
the relation between Him and them, 
and hence used, in general, to denote the 
laws and institutions of the true religion 
— the laws which God has made for his 
church ; his promises to be their protec- 
tor, <fcc., and the institutions which grow 
1 out of that relation. The margin reads 
it, more in accordance with the Hebrew, 
'a' meaning that he would confirm or es- 
tablish '« covenant’ with the many. Ac- 
cording to this, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that it was any existing covenant 
that it referred to, but that he would rat- 
ify what was understood by the word 
'covenant;' that is, that he would lead 
many to enter into a true and real covenant 
with God. This would be fulfilled if he 
should perform such a work as would 
bring the 'many' into a relation to God 
corresponding to that which was sus- 
tained to him by his aneioxit people; that 
is, bring them to be his true friends and 
worshippers. The meaning of the expres- 
sion here cannot be mistaken, that during 
the time specified, 'he' (whoever may be 
referred to), would, for 'one week’ — pur- 
sue such a course as would tend to es- 
Itablish the true religion; to render it 
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in tlie ittidsfc of tlie week ke skali 


cause tke sacrifice and the oblation 


more stable and firm,- to give it higher 
sanctions in the approbation of- the ‘ ma- 
ny/ and to bring it to bear moi*e decidedly 
and powerfully on tho heart. Whether \ 
this would bo some law enacted in its 
favour or by protection extended over 
the nation; or by present example; or by 
instruction; or by some work of a new 
kind, and new influences which he would 
set forth, is not mentioned, and before- 
hand perhaps it could not have been 
well anticipated in what way this would 
be. There has been a diflerenee of opin- 
ion however, as to the proper nominative 
to the verb confirm — whether it is 
the Messiah, or the foreign j)rince, or 
the ‘ one week,^ Hengstenberg prefers 
the latter, and renders it, ‘And one 
week shall confirm the covenant with 
many/ So also Lengerke renders it. 
Berthoidfc renders it ‘he/ that is, ‘he 
shall unite himself firmly with many 
for one week’ — or, a period of seven 
years, ein Jahrsiehend lang. It seems 
to me that it is an unnatural construc- 
tion to make the word ‘ week’ tho nom- 
inative to the verb, and that the more 
obvious interpretation is to refer it to 
some person to whom the whole subject 
relates. It is not usual to represent time 
as an agent in accomplishing a work. 
In poetic and metaphorical language, in- 
deed, we personate time as cutting down 
men, as a destroyer, «&c., but this usage 
would not justify the expression that 
‘time would confirm a covenant with 
many/ That is, evidently, the work of a 
conscious, intelligent agent; and it is most 
natural, therefore, to understand this as 
of one of the two agents who are spoken 
of in the passage. These two agents are 
tho ‘Messiah,' and tho ‘Prince that 
should come.' But it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the latter is referred to, be- 
cause it is said (ver. 26), that the effect 
and the purpose of his coming would be 
to ‘ destroy tho city and the sanctuary.' 
He was to come ‘with a flood/ and the 
effect of his coming would be only deso- 
lation. The more correct interpretation, 
therefore, is to refer it to the Messiah, 
who is the principal subject of the pro- 
phecy ; and the work which, according to 
this, he was to perform was, during that 
‘ one week,’ to exert such an influence as 
would tend to establish a covenant he- 
35 


tween tho people and God. The effect of 
his work during that one week would be 
to secure their adhesion to the tme reli- 
gion; to confirm to them the divine pro- 
mises, and to establish the principles of 
that religion which would lead them to 
God. Hothing is said of the mode by 
which that would be done; and anything, 
therefore, which would secure this would 
he a fulfilment of the prophecy. As a 
matter of fact, if it refers to the Lord Je- 
sus, this was done by his personal instruc- 
tions, his example, his sufferings and 
death, and the arrangements which he 
made to secure the proper effect of his 
work on the minds of the people — all de- 
signed to procure for them the friendship 
and favour of God, and to unite them to 
him in the bonds of an enduring cove- 
nant. ^ With 7nanj/. O'SnS* Or, for 
many; or, wito many. Ho would per- 
form a work which would pertain to 
many, or which would bear on many, lead- 
ing them to God. There is nothing in 
the word here which would indicate who 
they were, whether his own immediate fol- 
lowers, or those who already were in the 
covenant. The simple idea is, that this 
would pertain to many persons, and it 
would be fulfilled if the effect of his work 
were to confirm inany who were already 
in the covenant, or if he should bring 
onany others into a covenant relation with 
God. Nothing could be determined from 
the meaning of the word used here as to 
which of these things are designed, and 
consequently a fair fulfilment would be 
found if either of them occurred. If it 
refers to tho Messiah, it would be fulfilled 
if in fact tho effect of his coming should 
be either by statute or by instructions to 
confirm and establish those who already 
sustain this relation to God, or if he 
gathered other followers, and confirmed 
them in their allegiance to God. f For 
one week. The fair interpretation of 
this, according to the principles adopted 
throughout this exposition, is, that this 
includes the space of seven years. See 
Notes on ver. 24. This is the one week 
that makes up the seventy — seven of 
them, or forty-nine years, embracing the 
period from the command to rebuild the 
city and temple to its completion under 
Nehemiah; sixty-two, or four hundred 
and thirty-two years, to tho public appear- 
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to cease, and for ®' the OTerspreading 
of abominations he shall make it 

^ or, u^on the baitkmenfs sfectE be idols of 
ihe dmAater, s 

mg of the Messiah, and this one week to 
complete the whole seventy, or four hun- 
dred and ninety years until the ' trans- 
gression was finished, and an end was 
made of sins, and reconciliation was made 
for iniquity, and everlasting righteous- 
ness was brought in,^ <S;c» ver. 24, It is 
essential, therefore, to find something 
done, occupying these seven years, that 
would go to ' confirm the coyenant' in the 
sense above explained. In the eonsidera- 
tion of this, the attention is arrested by 
the announcement of an important event 
which was to occur 'in the midst of the 
week,^ to wit, in eausing the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease, showing that 
there was to be an important change 
occurring during the 'week,' or that 
while he would he in fact confirming 
the covenant through the week in some 
proper sense, the sacrifice and obla- 
tion would cease, and therefore the 
confirming of the many in the cove- 
nant must depend on something else 
than the continuation of the sacrifice and 
oblation. In regard to this language, as 
in respect to all the rest of the prophecy, 
there are in fact Just two questions : One 
is, what IB fairly to be understood by the 
words, or what is the proper interpreta- 
tion, independent of anything in the re- 
sult j the other is, whether anything oc- 
curred in that which is regarded as ,the 
fulfilment which corresponds with the 
language so interpreted. (1) The first 
inquiry, then, is, What is the fair mean- 
ing of ’the language? Or what would 
one who had a correct knowledge of the 
proper principles of interpretation under- 
stand hythis? IS'ow, in regard ‘to this, 
while it may be admitted, perhaps, that 
there would be some liability to a differ- 
ence of view in interpreting it with no 
reference to the event, or no shaping its 
meaning the event, the following things 
seem to be clear: (a) that the 'one week' 
would comprise seven years, immediately 
succeeding the appearance of the Mes- 
siah, or the sixty-two weeks, and that 
thei'e was something which he would do 
in ' confirming the covenant,' or in estab- 
lishing the principles of religion, which 
would extend through that period of 


desolate, even until the consumma- 
tion, and that determined shall bd 
poured upon the ^ desolate. 

^OT,dc$olater. 

seven years, or that that would be, in 
some proper sense, u, period of time, hav- 
ing a beginning— to wit, his appearing, 
and some proper close or termination at 
the end of the seven years : that is, that 
there would be some reason why that 
should be a marked period, or why the 
whole should terminate t/ierc, and not at 
some other time, {h) That in the middle 
of that period of seven years, another im- 
; portant event would occur, serving to di- 
: vide that time into two portions, and cs- 
! pecially to be known as causing the sacri- 
i fice and oblation to cease ; in some way 
I affecting the public offering of saerifiee 
! so that from that time there would he in 
I fact a cessation. And (c) that this would 
! be succeeded by the consummation of 
! the whole matter expressed in the words, 
'and for the overspreading of abomina- 
tion he shall make it desolate,' Ac, It 
is not said, however, that this latter would 
immediately occur, hut this would be one 
I of the events that would appertain to the 
I fulfilment of the prophecy. There is no- 
thing, indeed, in the prediction to forbid 
the expectation that this would occur at 
once, nor is there anything in the words 
which makes it imperative that we should 
so understand it. It may be admitted 
that this would be the most natural in- 
terpretation, but it cannot be shown that 
that is required. It may be added, also, 
that this may not have appertained to the 
direct design of the prophecy — which 
was to foretell the coming of the Messiah, 
but that this was appended to show the 
end of the whole thing. When the Mes- 
siah should have come, and should have 
made an atonement for sin, the great de- 
sign of rebuilding Jerusalem and the 
'temple would have been accomplished, 
and both might pass awaj’-. Whether 
that would occur iimnediately or not, 
might be in itself a matter of indifierence, 
hut it was important to state here that 
would occur, for that was properly a com- 
pletion of the design of rebuilding the 
city, and of the purpose for which it had 
ever been set apart as a holy city. (2) The 
other inquiry is, whether there was that 
in what is regarded as the fulfilment of 
this, which fairly corresponds with the 
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prediction, I have attempted above (on 
ver. 25) to show that this refers to the 
Messiah properly so called— the Lord 
Jesrts Christ. The inquiry now is, there- 
fore, whether we can find in his life and 
death what is a fair fulfilment of these 
reasonable expectations. In order to see 
this, it is proper to review these points 
in their order: (a) The period, then, 
which is embraced in the prophecy, is 
seven years, and it is necessary to find 
in his life and work something which 
would be accomplished during these seven 
years which could be properly referred 
to as ^ confirming the covenant with 
many.' The main difiiculty in the ease 
is on this point, and I acknowledge that 
this seems to me to be the most embar- 
rassing portion of the propheoy, and that j 
the solutions which can be given of this 
are less satisfoctory than those that per- 
tain to any other part. Were it not that 
the remarkable clause in the midst of the 
week, he shall cause the sacrifice and ob- 
lation to cease were added, I admit that 
the natural interpretation would be that 
he would do this personally, and that we 
might look for something which he would 
himself accomplish during the whole 
period of seven years. That clause, how- 
ever, looks as if some remarkable event 
were to occur in the middle of that 
period — for the fact that he would cause 
the sacrifice and oblation to cease — that 
is, would bring the rites of the temple to 
a close, shows that what is meant by 
* confirming the covenant’ is different 
from the ordinary worship under the an- 
cient economy. No Jew would think of ■ 
expressing himself thus, or would see' 
how it was practicable to ‘confirm the 
covenant’ at the same time that all his 
sacrifices were to cease. The confirming 
of the covenant, therefore, during that 
‘one week’ must be consistent with some 
work or event that would cause the sacri- 
fice and oblation to cease in the middle 
of that period. (5) The true fuifilmeht, 
it seems to me, is to be found in the bear- 
ing of the work of the Saviour on the 
Hebrew people — the ancient covenant 
people of God— for about the period of 
seven years after he entered on his work, i 
Then the particular relation of his work 
to the Jewish people ceased. It may not 
be practicable to make out the emidt time 
of ‘ seven years’ in reference to this, and 
it may be admitted that this would not 
be understood from the prophecy before 


the things occurred, but still there are a 
number of circumstances which will show 
that this interpretation is not only plau- 
sible, but that it has in its very nature 
strong probability in its favour. They 
are such as these: (1) The ministry of 
the Saviour himself was wholly among 
the Jews, and his work was what would, 
in their common language, be spoken of 
as ‘confirming the covenant,-’ that is, it 
would be strengthening the principles of 
religion, bringing the divine promises to 
bear on the mind, and leading men to 
Hod, &e. (2) This same work was con- 
tinued by the apostles as they laboured 
among the Jews. They endeavoured to 
do the same thing that their Lord and 
Master had done, with all the additional 
sanctions now derived from his life and 
death. The whole tendency of their 
ministry would have been properly ex- 
pressed in this language : that they en- 
deavoured to ‘ confirm the covenant’ with 
the Hebrew people^ that is, to bring 
them to just views of the character of 
their natural covenant with God; to show 
them how it was confirmed in the Mes- 
siah; to establish the ancient promises ; 
and to bring to bear upon them the sanc- 
tions of their law as it was now fulfilled 
and ratified, and enlarged through the 
Messiah. Had the Saviour himself suc- 
ceeded in this, or had his apostles, it 
would have been in fact only ‘confirm- 
ing the ancient covenant’ — the covenant 
made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
the covenant established under Moses, 
and ratified by so many laws and customs 
among the people. The whole bearing 
of the Saviour’s instructions, and of his 
followers, was to carry out and fulfill the 
real design of that ancient institution— 
to show its true nature and meaning, and 
to impress it on the hearts of men. 
(3) This was continued for adont the 
period here referred to ; at least for a 
period so long that it could properly bo 
represented in round numbers as ‘one 
week,’ or seven years. The Saviour’s own 
ministry continued about half that time ; 
and then the apostles prosecuted the same 
work, labouring with the Jews, for about 
the other portion before they turned their 
attention to the Gentiles, and before the 
purpose to endeavour to li»ring in the 
Jewish people wuis abandoned. They 
remained in Jerusalem ; they preached 
in the synagogues; they observed the 
j rites of the temple service ; they directed 
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their first attention everywhere' to the 
Hebrew people j they had not yet learned 
that they were to turn away from the 
* covenant people,' and to go to the Hen- 
tiles. It was a slow process by which they 
were led to this. It required a miracle to 
convince Peter of it, and to show him that 
it was right to go to Cornelius (Acts x.), as 
a representative of the Gentile people, and 
it required another miracle to convert 
Saul of Tarsus, the ‘ apostle of the Gen- 
tiles/ and to prepare him for the work of 
carrying the gospel to the heathen world, 
and a succession of sever© persecutions 
was demanded to induce the apostles to 
leave Jerusalem and to go abroad upon 
the face of the earth to convey the mes- 
sage of salvation. Their first work was ■ 
among the Jewish people, and they would 
have remained among them if they had 
not been driven away hy these persecu- 
tions, and been thus constrained to go to 
other lands. It is true that it cannot be 
shown that this was a period of exactly 
^half a week,' or three years and a half 
after the ascension of the Saviour, but, in 
a prophecy of this nature, it was a period 
that might, in round numbers, he well ex- 
pressed by thatj or the whole might be 
properly described by * seventy weeks' or 
four hundred and ninety years, and the 
last portion after the appearing of the 
Messiah as one of these weeks. There 
has been much needless anxiety to make 
out the exact time to a month or a day in 
regard to this prophecy — not remember- 
ing its general design, and not reflecting 
how uncertain are all the questions in 
ancient chronology. Compare the sensi- 
ble remarks of Calvin on ver, 25. — 
(4) IFAew this occurred ; the apostles 

turned away from the Hebrew people, and 
gave themselves to their labours among the 
Gentiles, the work of ^confirming the co- 
venant' with those to whom the promises 
had been made, and to whom the law was 
given, ceased. They were regarded as 
^ broken off' and left, and the hope of 
success was in the Gentile world. See 
the reasoning of the apostle Paul in 
Born. xi. Jerusalem was given up soon 
after to destruction, and the whole work, 
as contemplated in this prophecy, ceased. 
The object for which the city and temple 
were rebuilt %vas accomplished, and here 
was a proper termination of the prophecy. 
It was not necessary, indeed, that these 
should bo at o7ice destroyed, but they were 
henceforth regarded as having fulfilled 
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the work designed, and as being now left 
to ruin. The ruin did not at once occur^ 
but the sacrifices thenceforward offered 
were without meaning, and the train of 
events was constantly preparing that 
would sweep away city and temple to- 
gether. I suppose, therefore, that this 
last * one week' embraced the period from 
the beginning of tbe ministry of the Sa- 
viour to that when the direct and exclu- 
sive efforts to bring-the principles of hie 
religion to bear on the Hebrew people, 
as carrying out the design of the cove- 
nant made by God with their fathers, 
and confirmed with so many promises, 
ceased, and the great effort was com- 
menced to evangelize the heathen world. 
Then was the proper close of the seventy 
weeks ; what is added is merely a state- 
ment of the winding up of the whole af- 
fair in the destruction of the city and 
temple. That occurred, indeed, some 
years after, but at this period all that 
was material in regard to that city had 
taken place, and consequently that was 
all that was necessary to specify as to the 
proper termination of the design of re- 
building the city and the temple. ^ And 
in the 7nidst of the loech. The word here 
rendered ‘in the midst' — —means 
properly half, the half part, Hx. xxiv, 6, 
Num. xii. 12 j then, the middle, or the 
midst, Judges xvi. 3, The Vulgate ren- 
ders it, m dvmdio; the Greek, Iv tc3 
ijfiierei. Hengstenherg, ‘the half.' So Len- 
gerke, die Hdlfte, Luther, mitten. The 
natural and obvious interpretation is that 
which is expressed in our translation, and 
that will convey the essential idea in the 
original. It refers to something which 
was to occur at about the middle portion 
of this time, or when about half of this 
period was ©lapsed, or to something which 
it would require half of the ‘one week,' 
or seven years, to accomplish. The 
meaning of the passage is fully met by 
tbe supposition that it refers to the Lord 
Jesus and his work, and that the exact 
thing that was intended by the prophecy 
was his death, or his being ‘ cut oft? and 
thus causing the sacrifice and oblation to 
cease. Whatever difficulties there may 
he about the precise time of our Lord's 
ministry, and whether he celebrated three 
passovers or four after he entered on his 
public work, it is agreed on all hands that 
it lasted about three years and a half— 
, the time referred to here. Though a few 
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have supposed that a longer period was 
occupied, yet the general belief of the 
Church has coincidecl in that, and there 
are few points in history better settled. 
On the supposition that this pertains to 
the death of the Lord Jesus, and that it 
was the design of the prophecy here to 
refer to the effects of that death, this is 
the very language which would have 
been used. If the period of week^ 
were for any purpose mentioned, then it 
would be indispensable to suppose that 
there would be an allusion to the import- 
ant event — in fact, the great event which 
was to occur in the middle of that period, 
when the ends of the types and ceremo- 
nies of the Hebrew people would be ac- 
complished, and a sacrihee made for the 
sins of the whole world, % Me shall eause 
the saenfice and the oblation to cease* 
The word ‘ he/ in this place, refers to the 
Messiah, if the interpretation of the 
former part of the verse is correct, for 
there can bo no doubt that it is the same 
person which is mentioned in the phrase 
*he shall confirm the covenant with ma- 
ny.' The words * sacrifice’ and ‘^oblation,’ 
refer to the offerings made in the temple. 
The former word more properly denotes 
hloodg offerings ; the latter, offerings of 
any kind — whether of flour, fruits, grain, 
&e. See these words explained in the 
Notes on Isa. i. 11, 13. The word ren- 
dered “ cease”— — means properly 
to rest (whence the word Sablmth), and 
then in Hiphil, to cause to rest, or to 
cause to cease. It conveys the idea of 
putting an end to, as, for example, war, 
* Ps. xivi. 0, contention, Prov, xviii. 18, 
exultation, Isa, xvi. 10. Gesenius. The 
literal signification here would be met by 
the supposition that an end would be 


they ceased also to have any j)ropriety as 
for the thing which they had pre- 
figured had been accomplished. Then, 
too, began a series of events and influ- 
ences which led to their abolition, for 
soon they were interrupted by the Bo- 
mans, and the temple and the altars were 
swept away to be rebuilt no more. The 
death of Christ was, in fact, the thing 
which made them to cease, and the fact 
that the great atonement had been made, 
and that there was now no further need 
of those offerings, is the only philosophi- 
cal reason which can be given why the 
Jews have never been able again to re- 
build the temple, and why for eighteen 
hundred years they have found no place 
where th#y could .again offer a bloody 
sacrifice. The ‘sacrifice and the obla- 
tion’ were made, as the result of the 
coming of the Messiah, to ‘ cense* forever, 
and no power of man will be able to re- 
store them again in Jerusalem. • Comp. 
G-ibbons’ account of the attempt of Ju- 
lian to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. 
Dec. and Pail, ii. 35 — 37. y ^'ndfor the 
overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it desolate* The marginal reading 
hero is very different, showing clearly the 
perplexity of the translators: ‘Upon the 
battlements shall be the idols of the doso- 
lator.’ There is great variety, also, in 
the ancient versions in rendering this 
passage. The Latin Vulgate is, ‘And 
there shall bo in the temple the abomina- 
tion of desolation.’ The Greek, ‘And 
upon the temple shall be an abomination 
of desolations.’ The Syriac, ‘And upon 
the extremities of the abomination, shall 
rest desolation.’ The Arabic, ‘And over 
the sanctuary shall there be the abomi- 
nation of ruin.’ Luther renders it, ‘And 
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mads of these sacrifices, and this would ! shalUtand the ahomina- 

ooenr either hy their being made wholly i L^gfirke and Heng’ 

to cease to bo offered at that time, or by 


stenberg render it, ‘And upon the sum- 
mit of abomination comes the destroyer,’ 
Prof. Stuart, ‘And the water shall be over 
a winged fowl of abominations,’ Those 

is 


the fact that the object of their appoint- 
ment was accomplished, and that hence- 
forward they would be useless and would ' 5- ^^^ommatmns/ me 
die away. As a matter of fact, so far as translations show that there 

the dirine intention in the appointment ! ob^ounty in the original, and per- 

of those sacriflees and offerings was con-i^'.'^Pf ef'Me tlia hopo of being able en- 
oerned, thev ccosed at the death of Christ I 

— in the middle of the ' week.’ Then the : An e.\amination of the words, how- 

great sacrifice, which they had adufu- ' ever, may perhaps enable us to form 
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brated, was offered. Then they ceased to 
have any Bignlficancy, no- reason existing 
for their longer continuance. Then, as 
they never had any efficacy in themselves, 


judgment of its meaning. The literal 
and obvious sense of the original as I un- 
derstand it, is, ‘And upon the wing of the 
abominations one causing desolation’—- 
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‘jpv The word rendered 
oxiera^reading — rjjs — ^means properly a 
wing — so called as con&ring, or because it 
covers — from *1^3, to cover, to hide. Then 
it denotes any thing having a resemblance 
to a wing, as an extremity, a corner, as 
(a) of a garment, the skirt, or flap, 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 5, 12, Num. xv. 38, and hence, as 
the outer garment was used by the Ori- 
entals to wrap themselves in at night, 
the word is used for the extremity or bor- 
der of a bed-covering.’ Deut. xxiii. 1 5 
Euth iii. 9. (6) It is applied to land, or 
to tbo earth — as the earth is compared 
with a garment spread out. Isa. xxiv. 16 ; 
Job xxxvii. 3, xxxviii. 13. (c) It is used 
to denote the highest point, dr a battle- 
ment, a pinnacle — as having a resem- 
blance to a wing spread out. So the 
word vTEpyiov is used in Matt. iv. 5. See 
Notes on that passage. It would seem 
most probable that the allusion by the 
word as applied to a building would not 
be, as supposed by Gesenius (Lex.)^ and 
by Hengstenberg and Lengerke, to the 
pinnacle or summit, but to some roof, 
porch, or piazza that had a resemblance 
to the wings of a bird as spread out— a 
use of the word that would be very natu- 
ral and obvious. The extended porch 
that Solomon built on the eastern side of 
the temple would, not improbably, have, 
to one standing on the opposite Mount of 
Olives, much th^e appearance of the wings 
of a bird spread out. Nothing certain 
can be determined about the allusion here 
from the use of this word, but the cownee- i 
tion would lead us to suppose that the 
reference was to something pertaining to 
the city or temple, for the whole pro- 
phecy has a reference to the city and 
temple, and it is natural to suppose that 
in its close there would he an allusion to 
it. The use of the word ‘wing* here 
would lead to the supposition that what 
is said would pertain to something in con- 
nection with tho temple having a resem- 
blance to tho wings of a bird, and the 
word ^upon — Vj; — would lead us to sup- 
pose that what was to occur would he 
somehow upon that. The word rendered 
abominations — means abomina- 
Ue things, things to be held in detesta- 
tion, as things unclean, filthy garments, 
&G,.y and then idols, as things that are to 
be held in abhorrence. The word — 
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— shiJe-hootft, is rendered abomination in 
Beut. xxix. 17, 1 Kings xi. 5, 7, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13, 24, Isa. Ixvi. 3, Jer. iv. 1, vii. 
30, xiii. 27,xxxii. 34, EzeL v. 11, vii. 20, 
XX. 7, 8, 30, Ban. ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11, 
Hos. ix. 10, Zech. ix. 7 ; abominable idols, 
2 Chron. xv. 8, in the margin abomina- 
tions detestable, in Jer. xvi. 18, Ezek. xi. 
IS, 21, xxxvii, 23 ; an abominable filth in 
Nah. iii. 6. It does not occur elsewhere. 
In most of these places it is applied to 
idols, and the current usage would lead us 
so to apply it, if there were nothing in the 
connection to demand a different inter- 
pretation. It might refer to any thing 
that was held in aboniinfition, or that was 
detestable and offensive. The icord is 
one that might be used of an idol god, or 
of anything that would pollute or defile, 
or that was from any cause ofiensivo. It 
is not used in the Old Testament with 
reference to a ban ner or military standard, 
but there can be no doubt that it might 
be so a.pplied as denoting the standard of 
a foe — of a heathen — planted on any 
part of the temple — a thing which would 
be particularly detestable and abomi- 
nable in the sight of the Jews. The 
woi’d rendered ‘he shall make it de- 
solate’ — optr-’p — ^is ‘he making desolate f 
that is, a desolater. It is a Poel partici- 
ple from to be astonished, to be 
laid waste; and then, in an active sense, 
to lay waste, to moke desolate. Gesenins. 

' Tho same word, and the same phrase, 
occurs in ch. xi. 31: ‘And they shall 
place the abomination that maketh deso- 
late,’ or, as it is in the margin, ast07ii8h- 
eth. There, also, the expression is used 
in connection with ‘taking away tho 
daily sacrifices.’ Tho word would bo 
more properly rendered in this place de- 
solater, referring to some one who would 
produce desolation. There is great ab- 
ruptness in the entire expression, and it 
is evident that it was not the intention 
to give so clear a prediction in this that 
it could be fully understood beforehand. 
The other portions of the j>ropliecy, re- 
specting the building of the city, and the 
coming of the Messiah, and the work 
that he would accomplish, are much more 
clear, and their meaning could have been 
made out with much more certainty. 
But, in reference to this, it would seem, 
perhaps, that all that was designed 
was to throw out suggestions — frag- 
ments of thought, that would rather hint 
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at tho subject than give any continuous 
idea* Perhaps a much more abrupt me- 
thod of translation than that which 
attempts to express it in a continuous 
grammatical construction capable of being 
parsed easily, would better express the 
-state of the mind of the speaker, and the 
language which he uses, than the ordi- 1 
nary versions. The Masoretic pointing, 
also, may be disregarded, and then the 
real idea would be better expressed by 
some such translation as the following : 
^He shall cause the sacrifice and the 
offering t@ ’cease. And-~-upon the wing — 
the porch of the temple— abominatioBS Jl 
And a desolater!’ That is, after the 
ceasing of the sacrifice and the. oblation, 
the mind is fixed upon the temple where 
they had been eifered. The first thing 
that arrests the eye is some portion of 
ihe temple, here denoted by the word 
^dng. The next is something abomina- 
ble or detestable — an object to be hated 
and loathed in the very temple itself. 
The next is a cUmlatcr — one who had 
come to carry desolation to that very 
temple. Whether the * abomination^ is 
connected with the ^•desolater'' or not, is 
not intimated by th^language. It might, 
or might not be. The angel uses lan- 
guage as these objects strike the eye, and 
he expresses himself in this abrupt man- 
ner as the eye rests on one or the other. 
The question then arises, what does this 
mean t Or what is to be regarded as the 
proper fulfilment? It seems to me that 
there can be no doubt that there is a re- 
ference to the Bonaan standard or ban- 
ners planted on some part of the temple, 
or to the Eoman army, or to some idols 
set up by the Homans — objects of abom- 
ination to tho Jews — as attracting the 
eye of the angel in the distant future, 
and as indicating the close of the series 
of events here referred to in the prophecy. 
The reasons for this opinion are, summa- 
rily, the following : (a) the place ax order 
in which tho passjige stands in the pro- 
phecy. It is after the coming of the 
Messiah; after the proj^er cessation of 
the sacrifice and oblation, and at the 
close of tho whole series of events — -the 
termination of the whole design about re- 
building the city and the temple. (6) The 
iwiguage is such as would properly re- 
present that. Nothing could be more 
appropriate in tho common estimation 
of the Jews, than to speak pf such an 
object as a Komaa military standard 


planted in any part of the temple, as 
an abomination; and no word would bet- 
ter denote the character of the Roman 
conqueror than the word desolafer — for 
the effect of his coming was to lay the 
whole city and temple in ruins, (c) The 
language of the Saviour in his reference 
to this, would seem to demand such an 
interpretation, Matt. xxiv. 15 : When 
ye, therefore, shall see the abomination 
of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, stand in the holy place,” &c. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the Saviour refers to this passage in Dan- 
iel (see Notes on Matt. xxiv. 15), or that 
events occurred in the attack on Jerusa- 
lem and the temple that would fully cor- 
respond with the language used here. 
Josephus, for instance, says, that when 
the city was taken, the Romans brought 
their ensigns into the temple, and placed 
them over the eastern gate, and sacrificed 
to them there. And now the Romans,” 
says he, ^’^upon the flight of the seditious 
into the. city, and upon the burning of 
the holy house itself, and all the build- 
ings round about it, brought their ensigns 
into the temple, and set them over against 
its eastern gate ; and there they did offer 
sacrifices to them, and there did theymako 
Titus Iinperator with tho greatest accla- 
mations of joy.*’ Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. 
vi. § 1. This fact fully accords with the 
meaning of the language as above ex- 
plained, and the reference to it was de- 
manded in order that the purpose of the 
prophecy should bo complete. Its proper 
termination is the destruction of the city 
and temple — as its beginning is the order 
to rebuild them. ^ Even until the con- 
summation. Until the completion — nyj 
— That is, the series of events in 
the prophecy shall in fact reach to the 
completion of everything pertaining to 
the city and temple. The whole purpose 
in regard to that shall be completed. 
The design for which it is to be rebuilt 
shall be consummated; the sacrifices to 
be offered there shall be finished, and 
they shall be no longer efficacious or pro- 
per ; the whole civil and religious polity 
connected with the city and temple shall 
pass away. *|[ And that determined . — 
See this word explained in the 
Notes on vs. 24, 20. Sec also Notes on 
Isa. X. 23. There seems to be an allu- 
sion in the word hero to its former nse, 
as denoting that this is the fulfilment of 
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the determination in regard to the eity 
and temple* The idea is, ^ that that 
■which was determined, or decided on, to 
wit, with reference to the closing scenes 
®f the city and temple, would he accom- 
plished. ^ Shall le 2 >oured, The 

word here used means to pour, to pour j 


there are seen ahomi&ahle things — idola- 
trous ensigns, and the worship of for- 
eigners. A desolater is there, also, come 
to spread destruction — a foreign army or 
leader. And this, shall continue eren to- 
the end of the whole matter — the end of 
: the events contemplated by the prophecy 
•the end of the city and the temple. 


out, to overflow-as ram, TOter, ^ that whieh is determined on-the 

anger, Ac. It may be properly aM^lied , ^ decreed— shall be poured out 

to calamity or desolation, as these things : ^ 


^may bo represented as ^oitred down upon 
a people, in the manner of a storm. — 
Oomp. 2 Sam. xxi. 10, Ex. ix. 33, Ps. 
xi, 6, Ezek. xxxviii. 22, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
21, xii. 7, Jer. vii. 20, xlii. 18, xliy. 6. 
^ Upcyii the desolate, Marg., desolater. 
The Hebrew word — DDlti? — is the same, 


solation — desolate as surveyed at the be^ 
ginning of the prophecy — desolate at the 
close, and therefore appropriately called 
^ihe desolate* 

After this protracted examination of 
the meaning of this prophecy, ail the re- 
mark 'which it seems proper to make is,, 


though in another form {Kal instead of j that this prediction could have been tho 
Peel) which is used in the previous part ; result only of inspiration. There is tho 
of the verse, and rendered *he shall make i clearest evidence that the prophecy was 


it desolate,' but which is proposed above 
to he rendered desolater. The verb Dfltir 
is an intransitive verb, and means, in Kal, 
the form used hero, to foe astonished or 
amazed j then ^to be laid waste, to be 
made desolate' {(^ese7iius), and the mean- 
ing in this place, therefore, is, that which 
is desolate or laid waste— tho wasted, the 
perishing, the solitary. The reference is | 
to Jerusalem viewed as desolate or re- : 
duced to ruins. The angel, perhaps, con- : 
templates it, as he is speaking, in ruins | 
or as desolate, and he sees this also as i 
tho termination of the entire series of pre- 
dictions, and, in view of the whole, speaks 
of Jerusalem appropriately as the desolate, 
Tliough it would he rebuilt, yet it would 
be again reduced to desolation, for the 
purpose of the rebuilding — the coming 
of the Messiah — would be accomplished.' 
As the prophecy Jerusalem a scene 
of ruins, so it leaves it, and the last word 
in the prophecy, therefore, is appropri- 
ately the word desolate. The interme- 
diate state indeed between the condition 
©f the city as seen at first and at the close 
2 s glorious — for it embraces the whole 
work of the Messiah j but the beginning 
is a scene of ruins, and so is the close. 
The sum of the whole in the latter part 
of the verse, may he expressed in a 
free paraphrase: He, the Messiah, shall 
cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease, 
by ba%’-ing fulfilled in his own death the 
design of the ancient offerings, thus ren- 
dering them now useless, and upon the 
outspreading— upon the temple regarded 
as spread out, or some wing or portico,' 


recorded long before the time of the Mes- 
siah, and it is manifest that it could not 
have been the result of any natural saga- 
city. There is not the slightest proof 
that it was uttered as late as the coming 
of Christ, and there is nothing better de- 
termined in relation to any ancient mat- 
ter than that it was recorded long before 
the birth of the Lord Jesus. But it is 
equally clear that it could have been tho 
result of no mere natural sagacity. How 
could such events have been foreseen c.x- 
cept by Him who knows all things? — 
How could the order have been deter- 
mined ? How could the time have been 
fixed ? How could it have been antici- 
pated that the Messiah, the Prince 'would 
be cut off? How could it have been 
known that he would cause tho sacrifice 
and oblation to cease? How could it 
have been ascertained that the period 
; during which he would be engaged in 
this would be one week — or about seven 
years? How could it be predicted that 
a remarkable event would occur in tho 
middle of that period that would in fact 
cause the sacrifice and oblation ultimately 
to cease ? And how could it be conjec- 
tured that a foreign prince would come,, 
and plant the standard of abomination 
in tho holy eit^”, and sweep all atvay — 
laying the city and the temple in ruins, 
and bringing the whole polity to an end? 
These things lie beyond the range of 
natural sagacity, and if they are fairly 
implied in this prophecy, they demon- 
strate that this portion of tho book is 
from G'OcL 
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CHAPTER X. 


ANAITSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


This chapter introduces the last revelation made to Daniel, and is merely introductory to tho 
disclosures made in the two following chapters. The whole extends to the time of the coming 
of the Messiah, embracing a detail of the principal historical events that would OOTir, and closes 
with some fearful alluaions to the ultimate results of human conduct in the day of judgment} 
and to the great principles on which God governs the world. The contents of this introductory 
chapter are aa follows : («) the statement of the time when the revelation occurred, ver. 1. This 
was in the third year of Cyrus king of Persia, subsequently, therefore, to the visions in the 
previous chapters, and after the order had been given by Cyrus for the restoration of the Jews, 
Ezra i. 1. (h) The particular period when this occurred was when Daniel wjis observing a fast 
that continued through three weeks, vs, 2, 3. This was at the, Passover, the first month in their 
ecclesiastical year, and the fast was observed by Daniel, evidently, on account of the sins and 
the calamities of his people, (c) The place where this occurred, ver. 3. He was by the side of 
the river of Hiddekel, or Tigris. Why he was there, he does not say. But it is to be remem- 
bered that he seems to have been employed on some occasion,s in other parts of the empire than 
Babylon, and one of his former visions occurred on the banks of a river that flowed into the 
Tigris— the river Ulai See Notes on ch. viii. 2. Indeed, it would appear that the bank.s of 
rivers were not unfrequently the places to which the prophets resorted, or where they were favored 
with their vi.sions. They were retired places, and were on many accounts favourable for devo- 
tion. Comp. .Ezek. i. 1; Acts xvi. 12. See also Rev. xxii. 1, 2. ‘(d) While there, engaged in his 
devotions, Duuiol saw a man, who suddenly appeared to him, clothed in linen, and girded with 
a belt of gold. Those who were with him fled astonished and left him alone to contemplahrihq 
vision, and to receive the (communication which this glorious stranger had to make to hint. 
The effect of this vision on bira.self, however, was Wholly to overcome him; to prostrate him to 
the earth, and to render him insensible, until the angel touched him, and raised him up, vs. 
4 — 10. In all this there is nothing unnatural. The effect is such as would be produced in any 
case in similar circumstances, and it has a striking resemblance to what occurred to Saul of 
Tarsus on his way to Damascus, Acts ix. 3, 4; xxii. 7—9, and to John in the visions of Patmos, 
Rev. i. 10 — 17. (c) He who had thus appeared to Daniel, proceeded to state to him the design 
for which he had come, ys. 11 — 14. The prayer of Daniel, he said, had been heard the first day 
In which he had given himself to these solemn acts of devotion. He had himself been commis- 
sioned at that time to come to Daniel, and to disclose the events which were to occur. During 
a period of twenty-one days, however, in which Daniel had been engaged in this sea.son of (i<> 
Totion, he had bimn with.stobd by ‘ the prince of the kingdom of Persia,’ and had been detained 
until Michael, one of the cluef princes, had interposed to roleji.se him, and he hjvd now come, at 
last, to make known to Daniel what would occur to his people in the latter clays. The nature 
of this detention will, of course, bo considered in the Notes on ver. 13. (/) Daniel then (v.s. 
15—17), describes the elTc(i(; which this vision had on him, rendering him unai)Ie to converse 
with him who had thus appeared to him. (g) Th<i heavenly messcngc^r then touched him, and 
hade him be of good courage and be strong (vs. 18, 19), and then said that he would return and 
fight with the prince of Persia, after having stated that which was * noted in the Scripture of 
truth/ vs. 2% 21. 


1 In the third year of Cyrus king 
of Persia a thing was revealed unto 

1. In the third year of Cyrus hing of 
Persia. In regard to Cyrus, see Notes 
on Isa. xlL 2. In cli. i. 21, it is said that 
‘Daniel continued even unto the first 
year of king Cyrns/ But it is not neces- 
sarily implied in that passage that ho 
there. It may mean only that he 
continued in authority, and was em- 
ployed, in various ways, as a public offi- 
cer, until that time. Bee Notes on that 
passage. Dor anything that appears, he 
may have lived several years after, 
though, for causes now unknown, he 
may have rotir«'d from the toast after 
the aeeession of Oyriis. This vision may 


Daniel, whose name was called Bel- 
teshazzar ; and the thing was true, 


have occurred when bo was no longer a 
! public officer, though the whole narrative 
' jeads us to suppose that he had not lost 
his interest in the affairs of the Jewish 
people. Ho may have retired on account 
of age, though his declining years would 
i be naturally devoted to the welfare of his 
people, and he would embrace any oppor- 
tunity which he might have of doing 
them good, A thing was revealed %mto 
Paniel, A revelation was made to him. 
The occasion on w^hieh it was done is stated 
in the next verse. It was when he was 
earnestly engaged in prayer for his peo-. 
pie, and when his mind was deeply aux- 
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but the time appointed ta£J5S ^ long: 
and he understood the thing, and 
had understanding of the vision. 

ions in regard to their condition, f Whose 
nornie was called Belteshazzar, See Notes 
on ch. i, 7. The name Belteshazzar was 
probably that by which he was known 
in Babylon, and as this prophecy was per- 
haps published in his own time, the use 
of this name would serve to identify the 
author. The name Daniel would have 
been sufficient to give it currency and au- 
thority among his own countrymein 
f And the thing Was true> That is, it 
would be certainly accomplished. This 
expresses the deep conviction of the wri- 
ter that what was revealed in this vision 
would certainly come to pass. In his 
own mind there was no doubt that it 
would be so, though the time extended 
through many years, and though it could 
not be expected that it would be com- 
plete until long after his own death. 
Perhaps the declaration hero is designed 
to bring the weight of his own authority 
and his well-known character ; to pledge 
his own word, that what is here said would 
he accomplished ‘ or, as we should say, to 
stake his veracity as a prophet and a man, 
on the fulfilment of what he had affirmed. 
Such an assertion might be of great use in 
consoling the minds of the Jews in the 
troubles that were to come upon their na- 
tion. But the time ap2)ouiled was lofig. 
Marg., great. There is considerable va- 
riety in the translation and interpretation 
of this passage. The Latin Vulgate ren- 
ders it foriitudo mttgna. The Greek, 
* And the power was great.- The Byriae, 
'And the discourse was apprehended with 
great effort, but he understood the vis- 
ion.' Luther, ' And it was of great mat- 
ters.' Lengerke, 'And the misery 
(Blend!) is great that is, the distress of 
the people. Bertholdt renders it, ' Whose 
contents pertained to great wars.' This 
variety of interpretation arises from the 
word rendered in our version 'the time 
appointed' — This word properly 
means an army, host, as going forth to 
war ; then the host of angels, of the stars, 
and hence God is so oftsen called ' Jeho- 
vah of hosts.' Then the word means 
warfiire, military service, a hard service, 
a season of affliction or calamity. See 
Notes on Job vii. 1. It seems to me that 
this is the meaning here, and that Gese* 


2 And in those days I Daniel was 
mourning three ^ full weeks. 

a great. b weeks of days. 


nius (Lex.) has correctly expressed the 
idea: "And true is the edict, and relates 
to long warfare; that is, to many calami- 
ties to be endured." It was not a thing 
to be soon accomplished, nor did it per- 
tain to peaceful and easy times, but it 
had reference to the calamities, the evils, 
and the hardships of wars: — wars at- 
tended with the evils to which they are 
usually incident, and which were to bo 
conducted on a great scale. This inter- 
pretation will accord with the details in 
the following chapters, And he under^- 
stood the thing, &c. This seems to be said 
in contradistinction to what had occurred 
on. some other occasions when the mean- 
ing of the vision which ho saw was con- 
cealed from him. Of this ho says ho had 
full understanding. The prophecy was, 
in fiict, more clearly expressed than had 
been usual in the revelations made to 
Daniel, for this is almost entirely a his- 
torical narrative, and there could be Httk 
doubt as to its meaning. 

2. Jn those days I Dan iel was mourning. 
I was afflicting myself; that is, he had 
set apart this time as an extraordinary 
fast. He was sad and troubled. He does 
not say on what account he was thus 
troubled, but there can be little doubt 
that it was on account of his people. 
This was two years after the order had 
been given by Cyrus for the restora- 
tion of the Hebrew people to their coun- 
ti‘y, liut it is not improbable that they 
met with many embarrassments in their 
efforts to return, and possibly there may 
have sprung up in Babylon some diffi- 
culties on the sulyect that greatly affected 
the mind of Daniel. The difficulties at- 
tending such an enterprise as that of re- 
storing a captured people to their country, 
when the march lay across a vast desert, 
would at any time have been such as to 
have made an extraordinary season of 
prayer and fiisting proper, f Three full 
weeks. Marg., icceks of days. Heb., 

' Three sevens of dap.' He does not say 
whether ho had designedly set apart that 
time to be occupied as a season of fasting, 
or whether he had, under the influence 
of deep feeling, continued his fast from 
day to day until it reached that period. 
Either supposition will accord with the 
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3 I ate no » pleasant bread, nei- 
ther came flesh nor wine in my 
mouth, neither did I anoint myself 
at all, till three whole weeks were 
fulfilled. 

^htmd of dedms* 


cir cum stances of the case, and either 
would have justified such an act at any 
time, for it would be imdoubtedly proper 
to designate a time of ecKtraordinary de- 
votion, or, finder the infiueaee of deep 
feeling, of domestic trouble, of national 
affiiction, to continue such religious ex- 
ercises from day to day. 

3. I na phmmit bread. Marg., hrmd 
f>f desires. So the Hebrew. The mean- 
ing is, that ho abstained from ordinary 
food, and partook of that only which was 
coarse and disagreeable, f Neither came 
jlesli nor loine in mouth. That is, he 
lived on bread or vegetables. It is not 
to be inferred from this that Daniel ordi- 
narily made use of wine, for it would 
seem from chapter k that that was not his 
custom. What would appear from this 
passage would be, that he practised on 
this occasion the most rigid abstinence. 

Neither did I anoint my seif. The use 
of unguents was common in the East, 
{See Notes on Matt. vi. 17), and Daniel 
here says that he abstained during these 
three weeks from that which he ordina- 
rily observed as promoting his personal 
comfort. He gave himself up to a course 
of life which would be expressive of deep 
.grief. Nature prompts to this when the 
mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Not 
only do we become indifferent to our food, 
but it requires an effort not to be indiffer- 
ent to our dress, and to our personal ap- 
pearance. 

4. And in the fotir and twentieth day of 
the first month. At the close of his sea- 
son of fasting. Though he had not set 
apart this season of fasting wilhi any 
view or expectation that it would be fol- 
lowed by such a result, yet there was 
a. propriety that an occasion like this 
should be Selected as that on which the 
communication which follows should be 
made to his mind^ for {a) his mind was 
in a prepared state by this extraordinary 
season of devotion, for such a communi- 
cation j and {h) his attention during that 
period had been turned towards the con- 
dition of his people, and it was a fit op- 
portunity to impart to him these extraor-, 


4 And in the four and twentieth 
day of the first month, as I was by 
the side of the great river, which is 
Hiddekel; 

5 Then I lifted up mine eyes, and 
looked^ and behold ^ a certain man. 


dinary views of what would occur to them 
in future days. It may be added, that 
we shall bo more likely to receive divine 
communications to our souls at the close 
of seasons of sincere and prolonged devo- 
tion than at other times, and that, though 
we may set apart such seasons for differ- 
ent purposes, the Spirit of 0od may take 
occasion from them to impart to us clear 
and elevated views of divine truth, and of 
the divine government. A man is in a 
better state to obtain such views, and is 
more likely to obtain them, in such cir- 
cumstances than ho is in others, and he 
who desires to understand God and his 
i ways should wait upon him with intense 
and prolonged devotion. The time here 
specified is the 'first month’ — the month 
Nisan, answering to a part of our month 
April. This w^'^s the month in which the 
Passover was celebrated, and was a time, 
therefore, which a Jew would be likely 
to select as a season of extraordinary de- 
votion. It was, for some reason, very 
common for the prophets to record the 
very day on which the visions which they 
saw appeared to them, or on which divine 
communications were made to them. 
This was often of importance, because it 
served to determine the time when a pro- 
phecy was fulfilled. ^ I teas by the side 
of the great riverj which is Hiddekel. 
That is, the Tigris. The Syriac renders 
it the Euphrates. The name in the 
Scriptures, however, denotes the Tigris. 
Why Daniel w'as there he does not say. 
He was often away from Babylon (-Oomp. 
Notes on cb. vii, 2 ), and he may have 
been now among some of his people who 
I resided near the Tigris. Possibly he may 
j at that time have ceased to reside at tire 
court in Babylon, and have taken up his 
residence in some place on the Tigris. 
See Notes on verse 1. 

5. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and 
looked, &e. ”While ho was engaged in 
devotion. What is hero said would lead 
us to suppose that he had been occupied 
in deep thought and meditation, perhaps 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. ^ Be- 
hold a eertam ^nan clothed in. linen. One 
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elothed in linen, whose loins were 
girded with fine gold of Uphaai, 

6 His 'body »algo wm like the 
heryl, and his face as the appear- 

who had the form and appearance of a 
man. The snhsequcnt disciosures showed 
that he was an angel, but when angels 
have appeared on earth they have com- 
monly assumed the human form. The 
margin is, ^ one,* So also is the Hebrew 
^one man/ From ch. xii. 6, it would 
0 eem that two other such beings appeared 
in the course of the vision, hut either one 
only was manifest now to Daniel, or his 
attention was particularly directed to 
him. The na7ne of this celestial messen- 
ger is not given, but all the circumstances 
of the case lead us to suppose that it was 
the same who had appeared to him on 
the hanks of the Ulai, (ch. viii. 16), and 
the same who had made the revelation 
of the seventy weeks, ch. ix. 21, eeq. 
Linen was the common raiment of priests, 
because it was supposed to ho more pure 
than wool, Ex. xxviii. 42; Lev. vi. 10,* 
xvi. 4, 2Z; 1 Sam. ii. IS. It was also 
worn by prophets, Jer. xiii, 1, and is re- 
presented as the raiment of angels. Rev. 
XV. 6. The nature of the raiment would 
suggest the idea at once that this person 
thus appearing w'as one sustaining a 
saintly character. ^ Whose loins were 
girded xoith fine gold of Ujdiaz. With a 
girdle made of fine gold ; that is, proba- 
bly, it was made of something in which 
fine gold was interwoven so as to give it 
the appearance of pure gold. It was cus- 
tomary at the East, as it is now, to wear 
a girdle around the loins. See Notes on 
Matt. V. 38. These girdles are often 
made of rich material, and are highly 
ornamented. Comp. Notes on Eer. i. 13. 
Nothing is known of Uphaz, unless, as 
O-eseniiis supposes, the word is a corrup- 
tion of Ophir, made by a change of a 
single letter — ^ for *i. Ophir vras cele- 
brated for its gold, but its situation is 
unknown. See Notes on Job xxii. 24. 

G, Mis body also was like the beryl. 
There is a very striking resemblance be- 
tween. the description here given and 
that of the Saviour as he appeared to 
John in Patmos, Rev. i. 13 — 16. See 
Js^otes on that passage. It contains, how- 
ever, no description of the appearance of 
the body. Beryl is “ a mineral of great 
hardness, occurring in green, and bluish-. 


ance of lightning, and his eyes as 
lamps of fire, and his arms and his 
feet like in colour' to polished brassj? 


green six sided prisms. It is identical 
with the emerald, except that the latter 
has a purer and richer colour.” Dana, 
in Webstei/s Bic. The Hebrew word 
here used is — Tartessus^ 

and properly refers to a country, sup- 
posed to be on the south Ibf Spain, a 
place whore this mineral was probably 
found. This was situated between the 
month of the river Bmtis, or Huadai- 
quiver, and was a flourisbing mart of the 
Phoenicians, Gen. x. 4; Ps. Ixxii. 10, - Isa. 
xxiii. 1, 6, 10, die. Gemims. The name 
was given to this gem because it was' 
brought from that place. The true mean- 
ing of the word, as applied to a gem, is 
supposed to be the chrysolite, that is, the 
topaz of the moderns. Tarshish, the 
ChrysoHtb,” says Eosenmniler (Miner- 
alogy and Botany of the Bible, pp. 38, 
39,) '^^ is a chrystalline precious stone of 
the quartz kind, of a glassy fracture. 
The prevailing colour is yellowish green, 
and pistachiogreen of every variety and 
degree of shade, hut always with a yel- 
low and gold lustre. It is completely 
diaphonous, and has a strong douWe re- 
fraction. Most commonly the chrysolito 
is found solid and in grains, or in angu- 
lar pieces. The Hebrew word Tarshisk 
denotes the south of Spain, the Tartessus 
of the Greeks and Homans, a place to 
which the Phoenicians traded even in the 
earliest ages. Probably the Phoenicians 
first brought the ehrysolith from Spain 
to Syria, and it wms on that account 
called Tarshish Stone.** f And Ms face 
as the appearance of lightning. Bright, 
shining. In Eev. i. 16, it is, ^“^and his 
j countenance was as the sun shineth in' 
j bis strength.” See Notes on that pas- 
I sage. ^ his eyes as lamps of fire, 

I Keen, penetrating. So Eev. i. 14 
I eyes were as a flame of fire,” IT And his 
; arms and his feet like in colour to pud- 
\ished brass. So in Eev. i. 35 : ■“ And his 
I feet like nnto fine brass, as if they burned 
; in a furnace.” See Notes on that x>aF- 
• sago. The meaning is, that they were 
! bright — like burnished metal. The Ho- 
I brow here is, ‘ like the eye of brass f 
; then, as the word eye comes to denote 
1 the face or eouiUemineef the meaning is. 
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and the voice of his words like the 
voice of a multitude. 

7 And I Daniel alone saw the vi- 
sion: for the men that were with 
me saw not the vision ; but a great 
quaking fell upon them, so that they 
fied to hide themselves. 

8 Therefore I was left alone, and 
saw this great vision^ and there re- 
mained no strength in me : for my 


*like the face or appearance of brass.'' 
Comp. Ex. X. 5, 15,* ITum. xxH, 5, 11. 
It is easy to conceive of the appearance 
which one would make whose arms and 
feet resembled burnished brass. ^ And 
lliG voice of his laords like the voice of a 
mnttitndc. A multitude of people — loud 
and strong. So in liev. i. 15 : ** And his 
voice as the sound of many waters.^' 

7. And I Daniel alone saw the vi8io7i. 
That is, he only saw it distinctly. The 
others who were 'ivitli him, appear to 
have seen or heard something which 
alarmed them, and they fied. Who those 
men were, or why they were with him, 
he does not say. They may have been 
his own countrymen, engaged with him 
in the act of devotion, or they may have 
been Babylonians occupied in the public 
service ; but whoever they were, or what- 
ever was the reason why they were there, 
they became alarmed and fled. The case 
was somewhat different with the com- 
panions of Saul of Tarsus when the Sa- 
viour appeared to him on his way to 
Damascus. These saw the light; they 
all fell to. the earth together, but Saul 
only heard the voice of him that spake, 
Acts sxii. 9. 

8. Thei’efore I was left alonCj and saw 
this great vision* That is, I distinctly 
saw it, or contemplated it. He perceived 
doubtless that it was a heavenly vision, 
and as he had often been favoured with 
similar manifestations, ho remained to 
receive the communication which proba- 
bly he understood was to bo made, ^ And 
there remained no strength hi me. He 
was completely overcome. A similar 
effect was produced on John when he was 
in Patmos : 'Oind when I saw him, I 
fell at his feet as dead/* Bov. i, 17. That 
he should be overcome, and his strength 
taken away, was not an unnatural effect ; 
a^id what occurred to Daniel and John 
may demonstrate that there mag be such 

36 


^comeliness was turned in me in- 
to corruption, and I retained no 
strength. 

9 Yet heard I the voice of his 
words: and when I heard the voico 
of his words, then was I in a deep 
sleep on my face, and my face to- 
wards the ground. 

a or, vigour. 


views of the divine character and glory 
now as to prostrate our physical powers. 
It is certain that such visions as those 
which appeared to Daniel and John ^vould 
have this effect ; and, though we are not 
to expect that they will now be vouch-* 
safed to men, no one can doubt that there 
mag be such views of God, and heaven, 
and eternal realities presented to the eye 
of faith and hope ; such joy in the evi-* 
dence of pardoned sin; such a change 
from a sense of condemnation to the peace 
resulting from forgiveness, that the pow- 
ers of the body may be prostrated, and 
sink from exhaustion. Indeed, it is not 
much of the revelation of the divine cha- 
racter that in our present state we can 
bear. Dor my comeliness. Marg., 
vigour* Heb. — hodh. The Word 

means, properly, majesty, or splendour j 
then beauty or brightness, as of the com- 
plexion. The meaning hero is, that hia 
* bright complexion’ (Gesenius, Lex.)^ was 
changed upon him ; that is, that he turned 
pale. ^ Into conniption. The phrase 
hero used means literally ^into destruc- 
tion.* The sense is, that by the change 
that came over him, his beaiity — bis 
bright or florid complexion was com- 
pletely destroged. He became deadly 
pale. 

9. Yet heard I the voice of Ms woi'ds. 
What the angel said when he appeared 
to Mm, Daniel has not recorded. He 
says (ver. 6) that the voice of his words 
was ' as the voice of a multitude.* It is 
probable that those who were with him 
had heard that voice, and hearing it, and 
being struck with the remarkable charac- 
ter of the vision, they had suddenly fled 
in alarm. Daniel heard more distinctly 
what he said, though it does not yet ap- 
pear that ho had heard anything more 
than the sound of his voice, f And ivlien 
I heard the voice of Ms woi'ds, then was I 
m u deep sleep on mg face, ,^Comp. Wote0 
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10 If And behold, a hand touched 
me, which » set me upon my knees 
and upon the palms of my hands. 

11 And he said unto me, 0 Dan- 
iel, a man ^ greatly beloved^ under- 
stand the words that I speak unto 
thee> and stand « upright : for unto 
thee am I now sent. And when he 

^ mmed, ^ of desires. 


on ch, viii. 18. Lengerke renders this, 

8anh into a deep sleep/ &c. This is 
undoubtedly the meaning, that when he 
heard this voice he was overcome, and 
sank prostrate and senseless upon the 
earth. The sense of the Hebrew may be 
thus expressed: became--- ’’OPv* "^op- 
pressed with sleep/ &c. • 

10. And hehold, a hand touched me. 
The hand of the angel. Comp. ch. viii. 
18. Which set me upon wy knem, mid 
upon the palms of my hands, Not ^ up- 
right,' as in ch. viii. 18. That is, he had 
not strength given him at once to stand 
erect, but he was partially raised up, and 
enabled to move, though in a feeble and 
tottering manner. The word here used— 

— means to move to and fro; to waver; 
to vacillate ; — and the sense here, as ex- 
pressed by Cesenius {Lex.) is, ^ lo, a hand 
touched me, and caused nje to reel (i. e. 
to stand reeling and trembling,) upon my 
knees and hands/ He was gradually re- 
stored to strength. 

11. And he said unto me, 0 Daniel, a 
man greatly helovicd. That is, in heaven, 
Marg., as in Hob., of desire. See Notes 
on ch. ix. 23. ^ Understand the words 
that I apeaJe unto thee. That is, attend 
to them, implying that he would he able 
to understand them, f And stand up- 
Hght. Marg., as in Heb., upon thy stamU 
iwj. That is, stand erect See Notes on 
ch. viii. 18. 

12. Then said he unto me. Fear not 
Be not alarmed at my presence ; do not 
fear that your devotions are not accepted, 
and that your prayers are not heard. 
^ For from the first day that thou didst 
set thy heart to understand. That is, by a 
season of extraordinary devotion. Daniel 
had devoted three full weeks to such a 
service (vs. 2, 3), and it would seem from 
this that one object which he had in 
view was to make inquiry about the fu- 
ture condition of his people, or to learn 


had spoken this word unto me, I 
stood trembling. 

12 Then said he unto me, Fear- 
not, Daniel: for/rom the first day 
that thou didst set thy heart to un- 
derstand, and to chasten thyself be- 
fore thy God, thy words were heard, 
and I am come for thy words. 

c upon thy standing. d Ac. 10. 30, 31. 


what was his own duty in the present 
circumstances, or what methods ho might 
use to secure the return of his country- 
men to their own land. The circum- 
stances of the ease were such as to make 
either of these inquiries proper, and the 
angel now affirms that from the first day 
when he entered on these investigations, 
he was despatched to come to him, and 
to assure him that his prayer was heard. 
The reason why he had not sooner ar- 
rived, and why Daniel was left to con* 
tinuo his prayers so long without any 
answer being returned, is stated in the 
following verses. Comp. Notes on ch. 
ix. 23. f And to chasten thyself before 
thy God. That is, by fasting and humi- 
liation. liiiQvtiWyytoafiiictthysclf % Thy 
words were heard. In heaven. " Another 
proof that prayer is at once heard, though 
the answer may be long delayed. The 
instance before us shows that the answer 
to prayer may seem to he delayed, from 
causes unknown to us, though the prayer 
ascends at once to heaven, and God de- 
signs to answer it. In this case, it was 
deferred by the detention of the messen- 
ger on the way (ver. 13); in, .other cases 
it may be from a different cause; but it 
should never be set down as a proof that 
prayer is not heard, and that it will not 
be answered, because the answer is not 
granted at once. Weeks, or months, or 
years may elapse before the divine pur- 
pose shall be made known, though, so to 
speak/ the messenger may he on his way 
to us. Something may prevent the an- 
swer being borne to us ; some *' prince of 
the kingdom of Persia' may withstand 
the messenger; some cause wiiich we 
may not know may hinder the immediate 
answer of our prayer either in bur own 
hearts, or in outward events which can- 
not at once be controlled without a mira- 
cle, or in the feelings and views of our 
friends whom we seek to have converted 
and saved, but the purpose to answer the 
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13 But the ptince of the kingdom 
of Persia withstood me one and 


prayer may have been simultaneous with 
its being offered, and a train of measures 
may have been eommeneed at once to 
bring about the result, though many weeks 
or months of delay, of anxiety, of tears, 
may elapse before we attain the object we 
desired, Baniel would have been cheered 
in his (lays of fasting and service if he 
had known that an angel was on Ms way 
to him to comfort him, and to communi- 
cate to him an answer from God ; often— 
why not always — in our days of deepest 
anxiety and trouble; when our prayers 
seem not to penetrate the skies; when 
we meet with no response; when the 
thing for which we pray seems to be 
withheld ; when our friends remain un- 
converted; when irreligion abounds and 
prevails ; when we seem to be doing no 
good, and when calamity presses upon 
US, if we saw the arrangement which God 
was already making to answer the prayer^ 
and could see the messenger on the way, 
our hearts would exult, and our tears 
would cease to flow. And why, in our 
days of trouble and anxiety, should we 
not believe that it is so, and that God, 
even though the delay may seem to be 
long, will yet show himself to be a hearer 
and an answerer of prayer ? 

13. But the prince of the hingdom of 
Persia. In explaining this very difficult 
verse, it may be proper I. to consider the 
literal sense of the words; II. to deduce 
the fair meaning of the passage as thus 
explained ; and III. to notice the practi- 
cal truths taught. The word rendered 
prince — Ti? — sur, means properly a leader, 
commander, chief, as of troops, Gen. xxi. 
22; of a king’s body-guard, Gen. xxxvii. 
36; of cup-bearers, Gen, xlix. 9 ; of a 
prison, Gen. xxxix. 21, 22; of a flock, 
Gen. xivii. 6. Then it means a prince, a 
noble, a chief in the state, Gen. xii. 16. 
In Ban, viii. 25, in the phrase * Prince of 
princes,’ it refers to God. So far as the 
word is concerned in the phrase ^prince 
of the kingdom of Persia,’ it might refer 
to a prince ruling over that kingdom, or 
to a prime minister of the state, but the 
language also is such that it is applicable 
to an angelic being supposed to preside 
over a state, or to influence its councils. 
If this idea is admitted ; if it be believed 
that angels do thus preside over particu- i 

'ife ■' 


twenty days : but lo, Michael, * one 

a or, the first. Jude 0 ; He. 12. 7. 

lar states, this langiiage would properly 
express that fact. Gesenius (Lex.) ex^ 
plains it in this passage as denoting the 
* chiefs, princes and angels ; i. e. the arch- 
angels acting as patrons and advocates 
of particular n^p-tions before God.’ That 
this is the proper meaning here as de- 
duced from the words, is apparent, for 

(а) it is an angel that is speaking, and it 
would seem most natural to suppose that 
he had encountered one of his own rank; 

(б) the mention of Michael who came to 

Ms aid — a name which, as w-e shall see, 
properly denotes an angel, leads to the 
same conclusion ; (c) it accords, also, with 
the prevailing belief on the subject. XJn- 
doubtecily one who takes into view all 
the circumstances referred to in this pas- 
sage, would most naturally understand 
this of an angelic being, having some 
kind of jurisdiction over the kingdom 
of Persia, What was the character of 
this 'prince,’ however; whether he was 
a good or bad angel, is not intimated by 
the language. It is only implied that be 
had a chieftainship, or some species of 
guardian care, over that kingdom- 
watching over its interests, and directing 
its affairs. As he offered resistance, how- 
ever, to this heavenly messenger on his 
way to Baniel, and as it was necessary to 
counteract his plans, and as the aid of 
Michael was required to overcome his 
opposition, the fair construction is, that 
he belonged to the class of evil angels, 
f Withstood me. Heb., 'stood over 
against me.’ Vulgate, mtAi* The 

fair meaning is, that he resisted or op- 
posed him ; that he stood oyer against 
him, and delayed him on his way to Ban- 
iel. In what manner he did this is not 
stated. The most obvious interpretation 
is, that, in order to answer the prayers 
of Baniel in respect to his people, it was 
necessary that some arrangement should 
be made in reference to the kingdom of 
Persia — influencing the government to 
be favourable to the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land; or removing 
some obstacles to such return— obstacles 
which had given Baniel such disquietude 
and w’^hich had been thrown in his way 
by the presiding angel of that kingdom. 
^ One and twenty days, Buring the 
whole time in which Baniel was engaged 
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of the chief princes, came to help me ; and I remained there with the 

kings of Persia. 


In fasting and prayer, va. 2, 3. The aa-j 
gel had been sent forth to make arrange- ■ 
ments to secure the answer to his prayer , 
when he began to pray, but had been dc- i 
layed during all that time by the opposi- 
tion which he had met with in Persia. 
That is, it required all that time to over- 
come the obstacles existing there to the 
aeeompHshment of these purposes, and to 
make these arrangements which were ne- 
cessary to secure the result. Meantime, 
3>aniel not knowing that these arrange- 
ments Were in a process of completion, or 
that an angel was employed to secure the 
answer to his prayers, yet strong in faith, 
was suffered to continue his supplications 
with no intimation that hig prayers were 
heard, or that he would be answered. 
How many arrangements may there be 
in progress designed to answer our pray- 
ers of which we know nothing! How 
many agents may bo employed to bring 
about an answer ! What mighty obsta- 
cles may be in a process of removal, and 
what changes may be made, and what 
influences exerted, while we are suffered 
to pray, and fast^ and weep, amidst many 
discouragements, and many trials of our 
faith and patience I For a much longer 
period than Daniel was engaged in his j 
devotions, may we be required often now : 
to pray before the arrangements in the ' 
course of Providence shall be so far com- ' 
pleto that we shall receive an answer to 
our supplications, for the things to be 
done may extend far into future months or 
years, But lo, Michael, one of the chief 
primes, Marg., the first. That is, the 
first in rank of the * princes,* or the an- 
gels. In other words, Michael the arch- 
angel. The proper meaning of this name — 
V«: 5 ''p — is, ^Who as God,* and is a name 
given, undoubtedly, from some resem- 
blance to God. The exact reason why 
it is given is not anywhere stated } but 
may it not be this ; — that one looking on 
the majesty and glory of the chief of the 
angels, would instinctively ask, * Who, ' 
after all, is like God ? Sven this lofty ! 
angel, with all his glory, cannot be com- 1 
pared to the high and lofty One,* What- 1 
ever may have been the reason of the ap- ^ 
pellation, however, the name in the Scrip- ; 
tures, has a definite application, and is : 
given to the chief one of the angels, j 


Corap. Notes on Jude 9. The word iff- 
chad, as a proper name, occurs several 
times in the Scriptures, Num. xilL IS, 
1 Chrou. V. 13, vi. 46, vii. 3, viii. 16, 
xii. 20, xxvii. 18, 2 Chron, xxi. 2, Ezra 
viii. 8. It is used as applicable to ah 
gel, or archangel, in the following places ; 
Dan. X. IS, 21, xii. 1, Jude 9, Rev. xii. 7. 
Little more is known of him, than (a) that 
he occupies the rank which entitled him 
to be called an archangel ; and (h) tha,t ho 
sustained, in the time of Daniel the re- 
lation of patron of Israel before God, 
Deut. X. 21, That an. anr/el is referred to 
i here is manifest, for (1) it occurs in the ac- 
I count of transactions conducted by an an"* 
jgel,* (2) the use of the word elsewhere 
I leads to this supposition ; (B) what is said 
I to have been done is the appropriate 
1 work of an. angel. This is apparent be- 
j cause Gabriel, the speaker, says that what 
: was done was beyond his power to ac- 
j complish. He wms effectually resisted 
and thwarted by the counsels of Persia, 
i until one of higher wisdom and rank 
' than himself came to his aid. He could, 

I therefore, have been no less than an an* 

I gel, and was clearly a being of a higher 
rank than Gabriel himself. (4) The 
phrase *one of the chief princes,* sus- 
tains this interpretation. It implies that 
he was one of those who held an exalted 
rank among those ^vho are called * princes,* 

, and if this word in this connection de- 
notes angeh, then Michael was an angel, 
and one of the most exalted of the an- 
gels. This accords with the appellation 
given to him by Jude — *the archangel.' 
^ Came to help me. He does not state in 
what way this was done, but it is fairly 
implied that it was by securing better 
counsels at the court of Persia — counsels 
more favourable to the Hebrews, and dif- 
ferent from those which would have been 
carried out under the auspices of him who 
is called * the prince of Persia.* There is 
nothing in the passage to forbid the sup- 
position that it was by so influencing the 
mind of the king and his ministers as to 
dispose them to favour the return of the 
Jews, or to afford them facilities to rebuild 
their temple, or to remove some of the 
obstacles which would tend to prevt-nt 
their restoration, f Jnd I remaiiud them 
with the kings of Berrsiu. The kings of 
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p7t! \ "R^as properly but one J^na 

of that nation, though the name may have 
been given to subordinate rulers, oi per! 

uaps to those who had been kings in their I luT'A® ''‘'“"on mat special anrXi, i," ; 
own country, and whose countries S ' dW ^i ^ that mm r 

been subdued by the Persian ama and i 1 ^^’!!“'' oxisted Tesnect- 

0 now resided, with more or less I aii^a i that their affairs were is 

autbori y, at the Persian court. S S„ I>oin4 Thi^ 

tebael] there with the ^ thl arlfZ . ^en. Amon 
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taith taught in !lt*th?fblT”^~*^® 

■may be made: (1) There wof® 
vailing opinion' tint apre- 
the ohignrfndt dSM ?h”Sf 
dians; and the same idof’.:,?..! . 


IefhimTt;;TM7^^^^ 

prinee of the kingdom of Persia.’ Th! i ft a?d other heathen naS 

Then obtained I the victory with fbi'iv each class, each family 

kings in Persia/ LenHerkT .Thin God 

Ss/rM?" 

?na mu People prevailed.’ p. 

SUd. The same ^ explanation is given 

hick. 'The 

over and above, to excel, &g. Hence the 
f excelling others, of 
getting the oaseencleney, of obtaininr^ n 

ing hero, for ho was not left with the 
hmgs of Persia,- ho did not remain there, 

1 he true idea is, that, by the help of Mi- 
chael, who came to his aid, he was enabled 
Jo Hifluence the Persian counsels 
against the pur^ses of him who is called 
the prince of Persia,’ as to secure the 
fovours for the Hebrew people which 

done this, he came at once to him. The 
onlv fbdftw in ^ — 11 . 


or !rnr ^nls we™ d^;,!® 

pmmf Go7 of «>e su- 

the only true God THav 

K^ffisssTi£^£»:s‘ 
F?SH?S}==S 
S’£S'as‘sr"S“«f- 

thatinalfclsS^lfwere 

S£r.rr,;|rir7£fS 

uuuo mis, ne came at once to him The '' t'iaf*wWeh'*^n f® 

only delay in the ease wa7 tttwhlh 1 1-® 

was caused by the purposes of fhe Pemian Po^’^on. Comp. Notes 
court, and by the difficulty of seourin| (2) Wo one can'^demXtrate fh^at’iv ?' 
such arrangemente there as to favour the I ?o' ®o. The existence of wiek!d In vM® 
.eonle.andtnfim,Ki„f..u-:._- i.spo more incredible in itself tirfu! 

xistenoe of wmk»d r“.™ 


Hebrew *0 ‘lie ®o- ®*“o existence of wic 

£re f/iF *® facilitate their re. “ no more incredible in iSel 

turn to their own country. Having done existence of wicked mS and 

unce tile lonir series of AVAnfo ntriai^’u. i itself tia mAvirt i v 


w wicHoa men, and that 

r.Z “'■ *Y‘T "" 0 ® '0 itaniel to an- ^‘•ePW influenee nations and mw! ■ 

wnn?l f n‘® ®®"®® of events which 'f®elf no more improbable !h<m tW d“ 

^nd i^ PO''‘“°'OS to his people, ‘‘‘'go'shed statesmen should ^herem'®' 
and in reference to which hi. ™=4 lal H indeed, no found.ah“ 

that particular angels are uasmacdTo Z 
or nations as poo/liar 

'SdShn 7 ‘ “ «h! 

rits— for if there are anu 


rru.«,vi iuliow, pertaining to his neonlA 
and in reference to which his mind hid 
been so much affected during his pro- 

tracted period of devotion. ” 

Such is the explanation of the KtemI 
leanini? of di-fRAtvif ' u.- 


i^ugu IS me explanation of the KtemI I he true noHviTh 
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tion. If ife be sitid that we know too little 
about this to enable us to make any posi- 
tive statements in favour of this opinion, 
it should also be said that wo know too 
little to enable us to make any positive 
statements against it; and for aught any 
one can prove, it may be so. No one has 
a right to assume that it is not so ; no one 
can demonstrate thatitisnot so. It may 
be said further, that things look as this 
were so. There are many influences on 
nations and individuals, many things that 
occur that can be most easily accounted 
for on the supposition that there issuch an 
agency from some invisible quarter. If 
we admit the reality of such influence, and 
such interpositions, the things which occur 
are more easily explained than if we deny 
it. There are measures taken; plans 
proposed; influences exerted; schemes! 
adopted — there are things from an un- ; 
seen quarter to give prosperity, or to 
thwart the host laid plans, that cannot 
be well explained without the supposition ; 
of such an interference; things w'hich 
perplex all philosophers and all histo- 
rians in accounting for them; things 
which cannot bo anticipated or explained 
on any known principles of human na- 
ture. If we admit the reality of the in- 
fluence of invisible beings, as in the case 
before us, the solution becomes compara- 
tively easy ; at least wo find phenomena 
just such as we should expect on such a 
supposition. (3) It may be added, also, 
in regard to the particular case before us, 
(a) that the counsels against the Jews to 
prevent their return to their own land, 
and to embarrass them, were subh as we 
should anticiphto on the suppositibn that 
an evil angel — an enemy of <5od and his 
people — had influenced the Persian ru- 
lers ; and (5) that the changes wrought] 
in those counsels in favour of the Jews, 
facilitating their return to their own 
land, were such as wo should expect to 
find on the supposition that those coun- 
sels and plans were overruled and 
changed by the interposition say of Ga- 
briel and Michael. And similar events 
often happen. There are such changes 
in the counsels of nations, and in the 
minds of rulers, as would occur on the 
supposition that superior beings were en- 
gaged in thwarting evil plans, and influ- 
encing those who have the power to do 
right. In reference to the Jews in their 
exile, there had been a long series of acts 
of opposition and oppression pursued j 


by the governments of the East, as if 
under the direction of some malignant 
spirit; then a series of acts in their 
favour followed, as if the change had 
been brought about % the interposition 
of some benignant angel. These facts are 
the historical basis on which the repre- 
sentation is here made. 

In reference to the third point sug- 
gested pertaining to this passage-— the 
practicar truths taught that maybe of 
use to us — it may be remarked that the 
great truth is, that the answer to prayer 
is often delayed, not by any indisposition 
on the part of God to an-swer it, and not 
by any purpose not to answer it, and not 
by the mere intention of trying our faith, 
but hy the necessary arrangements to bring 
it about It is of such a nature that it 
cannot be answered at once. It requires 
time to make important changes; to in- 
fluence the minds of men; to remove 
obstacles; to raise up friends; to put in 
operation agencies that shall secure the 
thing desired. There is some obstacle 
to be overcome. There is some plan of 
evil to be cheeked and stayed. There 
is some agency to be used which is not 
now in existence, and which is to be cre- 
ated. The opposition of the 'prince of 
Persia’ could not be overcome at once, 
and it was necessary to bring in the 
agency of a higher powmr^ — that of Mi- 
chael — to effect the change. This could 
not be done in a moment, a day, or a 
week, and hence the long delay of three 
'full weeks’ before Daniel had an assur- 
ance that his prayers would be answered. 
So it often happens now. We pray for 
the conversion of a child. Yet there 
may be obstacles to his conversion, un- 
seen by us, which are to be patiently re- 
moved, and perhaps by a foreign influ- 
ence, before it can be done. Satan may 
have already secured a control over his 
heart which is to be broken gradually, 
before the prayer shall bo answered. IrVc 
pray for the removal of the evils of in- 
temperance, of slavery, of superstition, 
of idolatry. Yet these may he so inter- 
locked with the customs of a country, 
with the interests of men, and with the 
laws, that they cannot be at once eradi- 
cated except by miracle, and the answer 
to the prayer seems to bo long delayed, 

I We pray for the universal spread of the 
gospel of Christ. Yet how many obsta- 
cles are to bo overcome, and how many 
arrangements made before this prayer 
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14 Now I am come to make tkee 
understand what shall befall thy 
people in the latter days : for ^ yet 
the vision is for -man^ days. 

15 And %Yhen he had spoken such 
words unto me, I set my face to- 
ward the ground, and I became 
dumb. 

a Ge. 49. 1 ; 2 Ti. 3. 1. b c. 8. 26 ; He. 2. S. 


can be fully answered,* and how many 
tears are to be shed, and perils encoun- 
tered, and lives sacrificed, before the 
prayer of the church shall be fully an- 
swered, and the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord. The dut^, 
then, 'which is taught, is that of patience, 
of perseverance, of faith in God, of a 
firm belief that he is true to all his pro- 
mises, and that he is a hearer of prayer — 
though the blessing seems long delayed. 

14. Noio I am come to make tkee under- 
stand, &<i. After these long delays, and 
after the arrangements have been made 
uecessary to bring about the objects 
sought % your prayers. ^ In the latter 
daijs. In future times — extending down 
to the last period of the world. See 
Notes on Isa. ii. 2. ^ For yet the vision 
is for many days. Extends far into fu- 
ture time. It is probable that the prayer 
of Baniel referred more particularly to 
what he desired should soon occur — the 
restoration of the people to their own 
landj the angel informs him that the 
disclosures which he was to make covered 
a much more extended period, and em- 
braced more important events. So it is 
often. The answer to prayer often in- 
cludes much more than we asked for, 
and the abundant blessings that are con- 
ferred, beyond what we supplicate, are 
vastly beyond a compensation for the 
delay. 

15. And when he had spoken sueh 
words, &c. Daniel was naturally over- 
come by the communication which had 
been made to him. The manner in 
which the prayer was answered seems to 
have been entirely difierent from what 
he had expected. The presence of a 
heavenly being,' the majesty of his ap- 
pearance ; the assurance that he gave 
that he had come to answer his prayer, 
and the fiict that ho had important reve- 
lations to make respecting the future, 
overcame him, and he laid his face upon ^ 


16 And, behold, one like the simi- 
litude of the sons of men touched 
«my lips : then I opened my mouth, 
and spake, and said unto him that- 
stood before me, 0 my Lord, by 
the vision my sorrows are turned 
upon me, and I have retained no 
‘^strength 

cls. 6. 7, 8; Je.1.9. dyor.B, 


the ground in silence. Is there any one 
of us who would not be awed into pro- 
found silence if a heavenly messenger 
should stand before us to disclose what 
was to occur to us, to our families, to 
our friends, to our country, in far distant 
years? 

16. Andf hehold, one like the similitude 
of the sons of men touched my In 

the form of a man. The reference here 
is undoubtedly to Gabriel, appearing to 
Daniel in human form. Why he does 
not name him is unknown ; nor is there 
any intimation whether he changed his 
form as he now approached the prophet. 
It would seem not improbable that, see- 
ing the effect of his presence and his 
words on Daniel, he laid aside some of 
the manifestations of awe and majesty 
in which ho had at first appeared to him, 
and approached him as a man, and placed 
his hands on his lips — as a sign that he 
should speak, or as imparting power to 
him to speak. See Notes on Isa. vi. 6, 7. 
^ I opened my mouth, and spake. His 
fear was removed, and he was now able to 
address tbe heavenly messenger- 0 
my Lord. A title of respectful address, 
but without indicating the rank of him 
to whom it- is applied ^ By the vision 
7ny sorroioa a7'e turned upon me. The 
word rendered sorrojcs — — means 
properly 7oritki7}rjs, throes, jiains, as of a 
woman in travail, Isa, xiii. 8; xxi, 3j 
1 Sam. iv. 13 ; and then any deep pain 
or anguish. Here it refers to terror or 
fright, as so great as to prostrate the 
strength of J>aniei. The word rendered 
are turned — — from "nsn-- means, in 
Niphal, to turn oneself about, to turn 
back, &c. The same phrase which is 
here used occurs also in 1 Sam. iv. 19, 
^ her pains turned upon her;^ that is, came 
upon her. Perhaps lae should express 
the idea by saying that they rolled upon 
us, or over us — like the surges of the 
ocean. 
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17 For how can ^ the servant of 
this my lord talk with this my lord ? 
for as for me, straightway there re- 
mained no strength in me, neither 
is there breath left in me. 

18 Then there came again and 
touched me one like the appearance 
of a man, and he^strengthened me. 

19 And said, 0 man greatly be- 

» or, this servant of, 

1 7. For lioio can the servant of this my 
lord. Acknowledging his humble and 
lowly condition and rank in the presence 


loved, fear not : peace he unto thee, 
be strong, yea* be strong. And 
when he had spoken unto me, I wa^s 
strengthened, and said, Let my lord 
speak ; for ^thou hast strengthened 
me. 

20 Then said he, Knowest thou 
wherefore I come unto thee? and 
now will I return to fight with the 
b 2 Co, 12. 9. 


poses the question here, and as the silence 
of Paniel seems to haTe been construed 
as a declaration that he did understand 
of an angel — a messenger now sent from j the purpose of the visit, he proceeds to 
heaven. % Neither ia there breath left m I nnfold fully the purport of his message. 
me. That is, he was utterly overcome and j f noio will I retwm. That is, evi- 
pro.strate. He felt that he was incapable ! den tly, after he had made known to him 
of speaking in the presence of one who ! the message which he came to deliver, 
bad descended from God, | He cannot mean that he would then leave 

18. Then there came again and toHcdjcd j Daniel, and return immediately to Per- 
we, &c. The same one is here referred i sia, for he proceeds at length (chs. xi. 
to doubtless who is mentioned in vcr. 16 1 xii.) to deliver his message to him, and. 
— the angel. He came to him again in : to state what would occur in the world in 
this condescending and familiar manner ; future times, f To fght with the prince 
in order to allay his fears, and to prepare | of Persia, In ver. 13, he says that he 
him to receive his communications with I had had a contest with that ‘ prince/ and 

' that in consequence of that he had been 
delayed on his journey to Daniel. By the 
interposition of Michml, the affairs of 


entire calmness, 

19, And saidj 0 wan greatly beloved, | 

See Kotes on ch. ix, 23. ^ Fear not. i 
Neither at my presence, nor at what I j Persia had been so arranged, that the op- 
havo to say. There was nothing in the i position to what was desired by Daniel 
visitation of an angel that could be a ' bad been in part removed — so far, at 
ground of dread to a good man ; there was j least, as to make it certain that his pray- 


nothing in what he had to communicate 
that could be a reasonable cause of alarm. 
<1 Be strong, yea, he strong. These are 
wo.rd8 of encouragement such as we ad- 
dress to those who are timid and fearful. 
We exhort them not to yield ; to make a 
vigorous effort to meet danger, difficulty, 
or trial. ^ Zet my Zord sjpealc. That is, 


era would be answered. Sec Notes on 
that verse. But still it would seem that 
the difficulty ^vas not entirely overcome, 
and that it w'ould be desirable for him to 
return, and to complete the arrangements 
which had been commenced. There were 
still causes in existence in Persia which 
might tend to frustrate all th'ese plans 


lam now prepared to receive what you i unless they were counteracted, and his 
have to communicate, f For thou hast | presence might still be necessary there to 
strengthened me. By your encouraging j secure the safe return of the exiles to 
words, and by the kindness of your man- 1 their own land, and the means required 
nor. I to rebuild the city and temple. The siin- 

20. Then said he unto we, Knowest tAoWjple meaning of this is, that it would bo 
wherefore I conic unto thee*? This was I necessary to exert a larther inffuenee at 


knowm by what the angel had said in 
ver. 14. He seems to have called his at- 
tention to it, and to have proposed the 
question, because Daniel had been so 
overcome by his fright that it might be 
doubtful whether he had understood him 
distinctly when ho had told him the ob- , 
ject of his coming. He therefore pro-| 


the Persian court in order to bring about 
the object desired, and this fact" is ex- 
pressed in language derived from ihe be- 
lief that angelic beings, good and bad, 
have much to do in eontroliing the minds 
of men. when / am gone forth. 

Literally, ^ and I go forth.^ The mean- 
ing seems to be that he would return to 
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prince » of Persia : and when I am 
gone forth, lo, the prince of Grecia 
shall come, 

21 But I will show thee that which 

" Yer.l3.. 


Persia, and would so direct affairs there 
that the welfare of the Jews would bo 
promoted, and that protection would be 
extended to them. This, he says, he 
would continue as long as it was neces- 
sary, for when he should have gone forth, 
the king of Greece would come, and the 
affairs of Persia would be put on a new 
footing, but on such a footing as not to 
require his presence*— for the government 
would be of itself favourable to the Jews. 
The sense is, that up to the time when 


is noted in the scripture of truths 
and ihm'e is none that ^ holdeth with 
me in these things, hut Michael 
« your prince. 

stren0theneth Mms&f. « ver. 13. 

‘'prince of Greece^ here, there can be no 
doubt that there is reference to Alexan- 
der the Great, whd* conquered Persia. 
See ch. xi, 1— -4. The meaning here is, 
that when he should come, and conquer 
Persia, the opposition which the Hebrews 
had encountered from that country would 
cease, and there would then he no need of 
the interposition of the angel at the Persian 
court. The matter of fact was, that the 
Hebrews were favoured by Alexander the 
I Great, and thJit whatever there was in the 


tliis * king of Grecia’ should come, there 1 ^^ersian or Chaldean power which they 
would be a state of things in the Persian 1 had had reason to dread, was then brought 
court that would demand the presence | ^bose Eastern govern- 

of some being from heaven— -exerting! absorbed in the empire of 


some constant influence to prevent an 
outbreak against the Jews, and to secure 
their peace and prosperity, but that when 
the ' king of Grecia’ should come he would 
himself favour their cause, and render the 
presence of the angel unnecessary. Ho 
one can prove that this is a correct 
representation, or that the favour shown 
to the Jews at the Persian court during 
all the time of the rebuilding of the city 
and the temple, was not to bo traced to 
some presiding influence from above, or 
that that was not put forth in connection 


Alexander — the Macedonian monarchy. 

21. But I will show thee that which is 
noted in the scripture of truth. The word 
noted here means writteUf or recorded. 
The scripture of truth means the true 
icritingy and the reference is doubtless to 
the divine purposes or decrees in this 
matter — for {a) there is no other writing 
where these things were then found ,*(?.>) the 
angel came to make known what could be 
known in no other way, and therefore 
what was not yet found in any book to 
which man had access j (c) this language 


with the ministration of an angelic being, i S'^cords with common representations in 
Indeed, it is in accordance with all theifbo Scriptpes_ respecting future events, 


teachings of the Bible that the disposi- 
tion of kings and princes to show favour 
to the people of God, like all else that is 
good in this world, is to be traced to an 
influence from above ; and it is not con- 
trary to any of the laws of analogy, or 
any thing with which we are acquainted 
pertaining to the spiritual world, to sup- 
pose that angelic interposition may be 
employed in any ease in bringing about 
that which is good. *|[ Ao, the prince of \ 
€recia shall come. Heb., Javan — 
There can be no doubt that Greece is in- 
tended. The word properly denotes 
Ionia (derived from this word), * the name 
of which province,’ says Gesenius, ^as be- 
ing adjacent to the East, and better known, 
was extended so as to comprehend the 
whole of Greece, as is expressly said by 
Greek writers themselves,’ Bex. By the 


They are described as written down in a 
book that is in the hands of God, in which 
are recorded all future events — the names 
of those that shall be saved — and all the 
deeds of men. Comp. Beut. xxxii. 34 j 
Mai. ill. 16 j Ps. cxxxix. 16; Bev. v. 1. 
The representation is figurative, of course, 
and the meaning is, that, in the view of 
the divine mind, all future events are as 
! certain as if they were actually recorded 
as history, or as if they wore now all 
written down. The angel came that he 
might unfold a portion of that volume, 
and disclose the contents of its secret 
pages; that is, describe an important 
series of events of great interest to the 
Jewish people and to the w'orld at large. 

And there is 7wne that holdeth icitk me m 
these things, Marg., siren gtheneth himself. 
So the Hebrew. The idea is, that there 
was none that rendered aid in this matter, 
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or that stood by him, and would aocomplish 
the designs which he was meditating in 
their behalf pertaining to Persia. Thej 
angol saw that there were powerful in- 
fluences against the interests of the He- 1 
brew people at work in the court of Persia j , 
that it was necessary that they should be j 
counteracted; that unless this were done, ' 
fearful calamities would come upon the 
Jewish people, and they would be sub- 
jected to great embarrassments in their 
effort to rebuild their city and temple, and 
he says that there was no one whose aid 
could bo permanently and certainly relied 
on but that of Michael. He himself was 
to return to the court of Persia to en- 
deavour to counteract, the influence of the 
'prince of Persia,^ but, as in the former 
case when on his way to Daniel (ver 13,) 
he would not have been able to counter- 
act tbe machinations of that prince if it 
had not been for the interposition of Mi- 
chael, so ho felt now that reliance was still 
to be placed on his assistance in the mat- 
ter. *•[[ But Michael ymir prince. See 
Notes on ver. 13. The patron, or guar- 
dian of your people, and of their inter- 
ests. The idea intended to be conveyed 
here undoubtedly is, that Michael was a 
guardian abgel for the Jewish people; 
that he had special charge of their affairs ; 
that his interposition might be depended 
on in the time of trouble and danger, and 
that, under him, their interests would be 
safe. No one can prove that this is not 
so ; and as on earth some of the most im- 
portant favours that we enjoy are con- 
ferred by tbe instrumentality of others ; 
as we are often defended when in danger 
by them; as we are counselled and di- 


rected by them ; as Wod raises up for the 
orphan, and the widow, and the insane, 
and the sorrowful, and the feeble, those 
of wealth and power and learning who 
can better guard their interests than they 
could themselves, and as these relations 
are often sustained, and these favours 
conferred by those who are invisible to 
the recipients, so it gives, in a higher 
! sense, a new beauty to the arrangements 
' of the universe to suppose that this be- 
nevolent office is often undertaken and 
discharged by angelic beings. Thus 
they may defend us from danger ; ward 
off the designs of our enemies; de- 
feat their machinations, and save us from 
numberless evils that would otherwise 
come upon us. This view receives addi- 
tional confirmation if it bo admitted that 
there are evil angels, and that they seek 
the ruin of mankind. They are malig- 
nant; they tempt the race of man; 
they have power far superior to our own ; 
they can set in operation a train of evil 
influences which we can neither foresee 
nor counteract; and they can excite the 
minds of wicked men to do us injury in a 
way which we cannot anticipate, and 
against which we cannot defend ourselves. 
In these circumstances, any one can per- 
ceive that there is coneinnity and pro- 
priety in the supposition that there are 
good beings of a higher order who feel an 
interest in the welfare of man, and who 
come to us, on their benevolent errand, to 
defend us from danger, and to aid us in 
our efforts to escape from the perils of our 
fallen condition, and to reach the king- 
dom of heaven. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTEE. 


This chapter contains a portion of those things which the angel said were written in ‘ tho 
Scidpture of truth,’ and which he came to disclose to Daniel. The revelation also embraces the 
twxdfth chapter, and the two comprise the last recorded communication tliat was made to 
Daniel. The revelation w^hich is miwle in these chapters not only embraces a large portion of 
history of interest to the Jewish people of ancient times, and designed to give instruction ns to 
the iinportant events that would pertain to their nation, but also, in its progress, alludes io im- 
portant pm'cxf,? in the future as marking decisive eras in the world’s history, and contains hints 
as to what would occur down to the end of all things. 

The chapter before us embraces tho.foHowing definitely marked periods : 

I. The succession of kings in Persia to the time of a mighty king who should arouse all the 
Strength of his kingdom to make war on Greece— referring doubtless Xerxes, vs. 1, 2. Of 
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those kings in Persia there would he three — ^three so prominent as to deserve notice in the rapid 
glance at future events — Camhyses, Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspes. 

II, After this succession of kings, ^ one would stand up or appear who would he characterised 
as. ruling ‘with great dominion,’ and ‘according to his will,’ ver. 3. The dominion evidently 
would, pass into his hand, and he would he distinguished from all that wont before him. There 
can he no doubt, from the connection, and from what is said in ver. 4, that the reference hero 
is to Alexander the Great. 

III. The state of the empire after the death of this mighty king, ver. 4. Ilis kingdom would 
be broken, and would be divided into four parte~-referring doubtless to the division of the em- 
pire of Alexander after his death. 

IT. The history then proceeds to notice the events that would pertain to two of these portions 
of the empire— the conflicts between the Mug of the South, and the king of the North— or be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, vs, 6—19. This portion of the history embraces, in detail, an account 
of the policy, the negotiations, and the wars of Antioehus the Great, till the time of his death. 
These kingdoms are particulsirly referred to, probably because their conflicts would effect the 
holy land, and pertained ultimately to the history of religion, and its establishment and triumph 
in the world. In the notice of these two sovereignties, there is considerable detail — so much so 
that the principal events could have been readily anticipated hy those who were in possession 
of the writings of Daniel. The destiny of the other two portions of the empire of Alexander 
did not particularly affect the history of religion, or pertain to the holy land, and, therefore, 
they are not introduced. In a particular manner, the history of Antioehus the Great is traced 
with great minuteness in this portion of the prophecy, becaiiKse his doings had a special bearing 
on the Jewish nation, and were connected with the progress of religion. The commentary on 
this portion of the chapter will show that the leading events are traced as accurately as would 
ho a summary of the history made out a/ter the transactions had occurred. 

Y. A brief reference of the successor of Antioehus the Great, Seleucus IT. ver. 20. As he 
occupied the throne, how'ever, but for a short period, and as his doings did not particularly effect 
the condition of the Hebrew people, or the interests of religion, and his reign was, in every 
respect, unimportant, it Is passed over with only a slight notice. 

VI. The life and acts of Antioehus Epiphanes, vs. 21 — 45. There can he no doubt that this 
portion of the chapter refers to Antioehus, and it contains a full detail of his character and of 
his doings. The account here, though without naming him, is just such as would have been 
given by one who should have written after the events had occurred, and there is no more diffi- 
culty in applying the description in this chapter to him now than there would have been in 
such au historical narrative. The revelation is made, evidently, to prepare the Jewish people 
ibr these fearful events, and these heavy trials, in their history ; and also to assure them that 
more glorious results would follow, and that deliverance would succeed these calamities. In 
the troubles which Antioehus would bring upon the Hebrew people, it was important that they 
should have before them a record containing the great outlines of what would occur, and the 
assurance of ultimate triumph— just as it is important for ns now in the trials which we have 
reason to anticipate in this life, to have before us in the Bible the permanent record that we 
shall yet find deliverance. In the twelfth chapter, therefore, the angel directs the mind on- 
ward to brighter times, and assures Daniel that there would be a day of rejoicing. 


1 Also I in the first year of Ba- 

ac. 9. 1. 


1 . J.2SO I. I the angel. He alludes 
here to what he had done on a former oc- 
casion to promote the interests of the 
Hebrew people, and to secure those ar- 
rangements which were necessary for 
their welfare — particularly in the favour- 
able disposition of Darius the Mede to- 
wards them, f Li the first year of Darim 
the Mede, See Notes on ch. v, 35. Ho 
docs not hero state the things contem- 
plated or done by Darius in which he had 
confirmed or strengthened him, but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it was the 
purpose which he had conceived to re- 
store the Jews to their own land, and to 
give them permission to rebuild their city 
and temple. Comp. ch. ix. 1. It was iu 
that year that Daniel offered his solemn 
prayer, as recorded in ch. is. 5 in that 


rius the Mede, eve7i I, stood to con- 
firm and to strengthen him. 

year that, according to the time predicted 
by Jeremiah (see Dan. ix. 2), the cap- 
tivity would terminate ; and in that year 
that an influence from above led the mind 
of the Pez’sian king to contemplate the 
restoration of the captive people. Cyrus 
was, indeed, tho one through whom the 
edict for their return was promulgated, 
but as he reigned under his uncle Cyax- 
ares or Darius, and as Cyaxares was the 
source of authority, it is evident that Ms 
mind must have been influenced to grant 
this favour, and it is to this that the an- 
gel here refers. / stood to eonf rm and 
strengthen him. Comp, Notes on ch. x. 
13. It would seem that the mind of Da- 
rius was not wholly decided ; that there 
were adverse influences bearing on it 5 
that there were probably counsellors of his 
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2 And now will I show ^tbee the yet three kings in Persia; and the 
truth. Behold, there shall stand up Am. 3. 7. 

realm, who advised against the proposed next in order, and hy the fourth is un- 
measures, and the angel here says^ that doubtedly meant Xerxes. There were 
he stood hy him, and confirmed him in his several kings of l^ersia aftei^ Xerxes, as 
purpose, and secured the execution of his : Artaxerxes Longimamis, Darius Nothus, 
benevolent plan. Who can prove that an Artaxerxes Mnemon, Oehus, and Darius 
angel may not exert an influence on the i Codomanus, but these are not enume- 
heart of kings? And what class of men rated because the real ground of the in- 
is there who, when they fwtend! to do good vasioii of Alexander, the thing which 
and right, are more likely to have their connected him with the affairs of Persia, 
purposes changed by evil counsellors than did not occur in their reign, but it was the 
kings ; and who is there that more needs invasion of Q-reeee by Xerxes. 
a heavenly influence to confirm their de- the fourth ahull he far richer than they all. 
sign to do right? That is Xerxes — for he was the fourth in 

2. And now will I shorn thee the truth, order, and the description here agrees 
That is, the truth about events that are entirely with him. He would of course 
to occur in the future, and which will ac- inherit the wealth accumulated by these 
cord with what is written in ' the Scrip- kings, and it is here implied that ho 
tures of truth,’ ch. x. 21. ^ Behold, there would increase that wealth, or that, in 
shall stand up yet three kings in Persia, some W’ay, he wo^tid possess more than 
The phrase stand up means that there they all combined. The wealth of this 
would be so many kings in Persia ; ' that king is here mentioned probably because 
is, there would be three before the fourth the magnificence and glory of an Oriental 
which he mentions. The same Hebrew monarch was estimated in a considerable 
word here rendered — n?J 17 —oc- degree by his possessions, and because 

ours in vs. 3, i, 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 16, (twice), ^is riches enabled him to accomplish hia 
17, 20, 21,25, 31; also eh. xii. 1. 13. In expedition into Greece. Some idea of 
verse 8 it is rendered dUmw; in verse treasures of Xer-xes may bo obtained 
15, mtutandl id 'the other cases stand by considering (a) that Cyrus had col- 
un, or simply stand. Gesenius says it is ^ amount of wealth by the 

a word used particularly of a new prince, conquest of Lydia, and the subjugation 
as in Dan. viii, 23, xi. 2, 3, 20. He does p^.«^sus its rich kmg, by the conquest 
not say that there would be none after- of Asia Minor, of Armenia and of Babylon 
wards, but he evidently designs to touch it is said respecting him, will 

on the great and leading events respect- givo thee the treasures of darkness, and 
ing the Persian empire, so far as they riches of secret places” (Lsa. xlv. 

would effect the Hebrew people, and so Xotes on that passage), {h) That 

far as they would constitute prominent Oamhyses increased that wealth which he 
points in the history of the worlds He iaberited from Cyrus hy his victories, and 
# does not, therefore, go into all the details plundering the temples wherever 

respecting the history, nor does he men- came. A single case occurring in his 
tion all the kings that would reign. The conquests may illustrate the amount of 
prominent — the material points — would "'wealth which was accumulated. Ou his 
be the reign of those three kings; then from Thtdie.^ in Lgypt, he caused 

the reign of the fourth, or Xerxes, as his temples m that city to be pillaged 

mad expedition to Greece would lay the burnt to the ground. But be saved 
real foundation for the invasion of Per- flames gold to the amount of 

sia by Alexander, and the overthrow of hundred talents, and silver to the 

the Persian empire; then the life and. hundred 

conquests of Alexander, and then the He is also said to have earried 

wars consequent on the division of his the famous ch-cle of gold that en- 
empire, at his death. The * three kings’ compassed the tomb of king Oy.ymuiulias, 
here referred to, were Cambyses, Smer- K^clng three hundred and sixty-live cubits 
dis, and Darius Hystaspes. As this com- circumference, on which wore repre- 
munication was made in the third year ■ rented, all the motions of the several con- 
of Cyrus (eh. x. 1,) these would be the i Universal History, iv, 140. 
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fourth shall he far richer than iliey 
all : and by his strength through his 


riches he shall stir up all against the 
realm of Orecia. 

3 And a mighty king shall stand 


(e) This was further increased by the con- 
quests of Darius I:Iystasj)es, and by his 
heavy taxes on the people. So burden- 
some were these taxes, that he was called 
by the Persians, o KanriXos — the ^mer- 
chant/ or, ‘ hoarder.’ One of the first acts 
of Darius was to divide his kingdom into 
provinces for the purpose of raising trib- 
ute. ''^During the reign of Cyrus, and 
indeed of Cambyses, there were no spe- 
cific tributes ; but presents were made to 
the sovereign. On account of these and 
similar innovations, the Persians call Da- 
rius a merchant, Cambyses a despot, but 
Cyrus a parent.” Herodotus, B. III. 
ixxxxx. A Mi {Recount of the taxation I 
of the kingdom and the amount of the ' 
revenue under Darius, may be seen in 
Herodotus, B. III. xe — xcvL The sum of 
the tribute under Darius, according to 
Herodotus, was fourteen thousand five 
hundred and .sixty talents. Besides this 
sum received from regular taxation, He- 
rodotus enumerates a great amount of gold 
and silver and other valuable things 
which Darius was accustomed to receive 
annually from the Ethiopians, from the ! 
people of Colchos, from the Arabians, and j 
from India. All this vast wealth was ! 
inherited by Xerxes, the son and succes- t 
sor of Darius, and the ^ fourth king’ hero | 
referred to. Xerxes was full four years] 
in making provision for his celebrated ! 
expedition into (Ireece. Of the amount j 
of his forces, and his preparation, a full ! 
account may be seen in Herodotus, B. VII. ; 
Of Ills wealth Justin makes this remark: | 
Si regcni spectes, divziias, non diicein '\ 
Iniides: quanm tanta copia in regno ejus 
fuit, Ht cum jizmina mnltitiidine consume^ 
rmtnriOpcstamen regim mtperesmnU Hist. 

ii, 10. Comp. Diod. Sic. x. c. 3 j Pliny 
His. Xat. xxiii. 10 j iEi. xiii. 3; Herod. 

iii. 00, vii. 27 — 29. In the city of Celsense, 
Herodotus says, there lived a man named 
Pythius, son *of Atys, a native of Lydia, 
who entertained Xerxes and all his army 
with great magnificence, and who farther 
engaged to supply the king with money 
for the w'ar. Xerxes on this was induced 
to inquire of his Persian attendants who 
this Pythius %vas, and %vhat were the re- 
sources w’hich enabled him to make these 
offers. It is the same,” they replied, 
** who presented your father Darius with 
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a plane tree and a vino of gold, and who, 
next to yourself, is the richest of man- 
kind.” Herod, vii. 27. ^ And hy Ina 

strength through his riches he shall stir up 
all against tJm realm of G recta. That is, 
all bis kingdom. He was enabled to do 
this by his great wealth : — collecting and 
equipping, probably, the largest army that 
was ever assembled. The expedition of 
Xerxes against Hreece, is too well known 
to need to be detailed here, and no one 
can fail to see the applicability of this de- 
scription to that invasion, Pour years 
was spent in preparing for this expedition, 
and the forces that constituted the army 
were gathered out of all parts of the vast 
empire of Xerxes, embracing, as was then 
supposed, all the habitable world except 
Greece, According to Justin, the army 
was composed of seven hundred thousand 
of his own, and three hundred thousand 
auxiliaries, Diodorus Siculus makes it to 
be about three hundred thousand men ; 
Prideaux, from Herodotus and others, 
computes it to have amounted, putting 
all his forces by .^ea and land together, to 
two millions six liundred and forty-one 
thousand six hundred and ten men j and 
he adds that the servants, eunuchs, sut- 
lers, and such persons that followed the 
camp, made as many more, so that the 
whole number that followed Xerxes could 
not have been less than five millions. 
Connexion, P. 1. B. iv. vol. i. p. 410. 
Grotius reckons his forces at five millions 
two hundred and eighty-two thousand. 

I These immense numbers justify the ex- 
; iwession here, and show with what pro- 
1 priety it is applied to the hosts of Xerxes. 
On the supposition that this was written 
after the event, and that it was history^ 
instead of projyhecy^ this would be the 
very language which wmdd be employed. 

3. And a 7mghty king shall stand up. 
So far as the language here is concerned, 
it is not said whetlier this would be in 
i Persia, as a successor of the ^ fourth king’ 
! (ver. 2), or whether it would be at some 
; other part of the wmrld. The next verse, 
j however, shows that the reference is to 
Alexander the Great — for to no other one 
is it apidicable. There were several 
monarchs of Persia, indeed, that suc- 
ceeded Xerxes, before the kingdom was 
invaded and subdued by Alexander (see 
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up,, that shall rale wife great do- his kingdom a shall be broken, an'd 
mikion, and do according to bis shall be divided toward the fow 

Winds of heaven; and not to Ins 

4 And when he shall stand np, a c, 8. 4, &c. 

Notes on rer. 2), and these are here by adding that to their empire, to have 

entirely passed overwithoutbeinsalluded I the earth under the.r control When, 
to.. It must he admitted' that one who : therefore, AlexandOT had conquered 1 er- 
should have read this prophecy before Uia, it was supposed that 7« bad subdued 
the events had occutredf, would have in- , the world, nor was it an unnatural ieeling 
ferred naturally that this ‘mighty king i that, having done this, he, whose sole 
that should stand up, ^ would appear im- i principle ot action was anihxtion, shoul# 
mediately after the ‘fourth,’ and proba- sit down and weep because there were no 

,, vvi 1 t in nminiipr. lU laet,. 11© 


the i^anr/iiaffe here is not inconsistent wita l ana mignty man 

the facts in the ease— it being literally | done, and it is with peculiar propriety 
true that such a < mighty Mug' did 1 that the language here is used in regard 
‘stand up’ who ‘ruled with great do- i to him. f And do a<^ordimj to lu xinlL 
minion, andaccordingtohiswiil;’ (5)thatj Would be an arbitrary prince. Ibis also 
there was no necessity in the prophetic j was true of the Persian kings, ana oi 
history of referring to the acts of these ’ Oriental despots generally; but it was 
intermediate kings of Persia, since they eminently so of Alexander whO;r in sub- 
did not contribute at all to the result— it duing kingdoms, conquering mighty ar- 
being well known that the reason alleged niies, controlling the millions under fais 
by Alexander for his invasion of the Per- sway, laying the foundations ot cities, 
Sian empire, was not anything which and newly arranging the boundaries of 
they had done, but the wrongs sustained empires, seemed to consult only his own 
by Greece in consequence of the invasion will, and felt that everything was to h© 
by Xerxes and his predecessor. The subordinate to it. It is said that this 
real fiifccesffioa of events in the case was passage was shown to Alexander by the 
that last invasion of Greece by Xerxes, high priest of the Jews, and that thes© 
and the consequent invasion of the Per- prophecies did much to conciliate his 
sian empire by Alexander. It was these tavour to W’^ards the Hebrew people, 
transactions which the angel evidently 4. And when he shall sUind up. In the 
noeant to connect together, and hence all might and power of his kingdom. When 
that was intermediate was omitted. Thus his power shall be fully established. I 
Alexander, in his letter to Darius, says, understand this, with Eosenmiiller and 
“ Your ancestors entered into Macedonia, Hiivernick, as meaning, Tvhen he shall be 
and the other parts of Greece, and did us at the height of his authority and pow'er, 
damage, when they bad received no af- then his kingdom W'ould be broken up, 
front from us as the cause of it; and now The reference is, undoubtedly, to the 
I, created general of the Grecians, pro- sudden death of Alexander, and the sense 
voiced by you, and desirous of avenging is, that his empire would iiot gradually 
the injury done by the Persians, have diminish and decay, but that some event 
passed over into Asia.” Arrian, Expe. would occur the eflect of w'hich would bo 
Alex. i. 2. f That shall rule with greatlio rend it into four part.s. His king^ 
dominion. That shall have a wide and dom shall he broken. To wit, by his 
extended empire. The language here death. The language is such as is pro- 
would apply to any of the monarehs of perly applicable to this, and .Indeed im- 
Persia that succeeded Xerxes, but it plies this, for it is said that it would not 
would be more strictly applicable to Al- ‘be to his posterity’ — an event which 
exander the Great than to any prince of might be naturally expected to occur; 
ancient or modern times. The whole or,motherw'ords,theallusi(into}iispos- 
world, except Greece, Was supposed to be teiity is such language as w'oukl be e.m- 
sulD^ect to the power of Persia, and it was ployed on the supposition that the reler- 
one of the leading and avowed purposes ence here is to bis death. shall 

of Darius and Xerxes in Invading Greece, he divided toward the fottr winds of hea- 
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posterity, nor according to his do- 
nainion which he raled: for his 
kingdom shall be plucked up, even 
for others beside those. 


ven. Into four parts, i’or the remark- 
able fulfilment of this prediction, see the 
Notes on ch. vili. S. to Jm 

posterity. See also the Notes on -ch. 
vili. 8. *1 Nor according to his dominiou 

lohich he. ruled. This was literally true 
of the division of the empire. No one of 
his successors ever obtained as wide a 
dominion as he did himself. ^ Nor his 
kingdom shall he plucked tip. By his 
death. This does not naturally mean 
that it would bo by conquest, for it is said 
that it would be * divided towards the 
four winds of heaven’ — language which is 
not properly expressive of conquest. All 
that is implied is met by the supposition 
that at his decease, the kingdom, which 
had been founded by him, and which had 
been sustained by his valor and political 
wisdom, would fall to pieces, f Even for 
others beside those. That is, to others be- 
side those to whom it should be at first 
divided. Literally, exclusively ^ ot to the 
exclusion q/*--- “tab.D* The word those re- 
fers to his posterity, and the meaning is, 
that the process of division would not 
stop with them, or that the four portions 
©f the empire, as thus divided, would not i 
remain in their hands, or pass to their i 
posterity. There would be other changes, 
and other divisions ; and it was not to be 
expected that just four, and no more, em- 
pires would grow out of the one which 
had been founded, or that when that one 
should be divided into four parts, that 
partition would always continue. There 
would be other divisions, and other princes 
besides those w’ho first obtained the em- 
pire would come in, and the process of 
division would ultimately bo carried much 
farther. It is unnecessary to say that 
this occurred in the empire founded by 
Alexander. It was, soon afeer his death. 
Separated into four parts, but at no dis- 
tant period this arrangement was broken 
up, and all traces of the empire, as estab- 
lished by him, or as divided among his 
four successors, wholly disappeared. 

5. And the king of the south. The an- 
gel here leaves the general history of the 
empire, and confines himself, in his pre- 


5 f And the king of the sontk 
skall be strong, and one of his prin- 
ces 5 and he shall be strong above 
hinij and have dominion ; his do- 
minion shall be a great dominion. 


dictions, to two parts of it — the kingdom 
I of the south, and the kingdom of the 
north ; or the kingdoms to the north and 
; the south of Palestine — that of Syria and 
that of Egypt ; or that of the Seleucidm, 
and that of the Ptolemies. The reason 
why he does this Is not stated, but it is 
doubtless because the events pertaining 
to these kingdoms would particularly af- 
fect the Jewish people, and be properly 
connected with sacred history. Comp. 
Notes on ch. viii. 7, S. The ^ king of the 
south’ here is, undoubtedly, the king of 
Elgypt. This part of the empire was pb- 
! tained by Ptolemy, and was in the hands 
I of his successors, until Egypt was sub- 
! dued by the Homans. Between the king- 
doms of Egypt and Syria, long and bloody 
wars prevailed, and the prospective his- 
tory of these wars it is the design of the 
angel here to trace. As the remainder 
of the chapter refers to these two dynas- 
ties, to the death of the great persecutor, 
Antioehus Epipbanes, and as the events 
referred to were very important in his- 
tory, and as introductory to what was to 
follow in the world, it may be useful here, 
in order to a clear exposition of the whole 
chapter, to present a list of these two 
lines of princes. It is necessary only to 
premise that the death of Alexander the 
Great occurred B. C. 323 ; of that of his 
brother, Philip Aridmus, B. C. 316; of 
that of his son, Alexander .^^Egus, by 
Boxana, B. C. 309 ; and that a short time 
after this (about B. C. 300), the chief Ma- 
cedonian governors and princes assumed 
the royal title. The following list of the 
succession of the Selcucidm and the Pto- 
lemies — ^or the kings of the North and the 
South — of Syria and Egypt, is copied 
from Elliott on the Apocalypse, iv. 123 .* 

The Ptolemies. The JSelmcidce. 

B. 0. B. 0. 

323 Ptolemy 8oter, son 323 Seleucus Nieator, 
of Ptolemy Lagus, sovernor of Baby- 

govmior of Egypt. Ion. 

306 ..... takes the 312 ... . recovers Ba- 
titlo of king of E- b>don,JUidthe JEra 

gypt. of the Seleucidm 

begins. 

SS4 Ptolemy Phlladel- 280 Antioehus Sotor. 
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6 And in the end of years they 
shall » join themselves together ; for 
the king's daughter of the south 


plitis. (It -was Tin- 
der him that the 
Septnagint Greek 
translation of the 
Old Testament was 
made. . , 

246 Ptolemy Euer* 261 Antiochus Thens. 

221 Ptolemy Philopa* 240 Seleucus Callini- 
ter. CVS. 

204 P 1 0 1 e m y E p i - 226 Seleucus Ceraunus. 

phanes. I 

180 Ptolemy Philonie- 225 Antiochus the' 
tor. Great, 

187 Seleucus Philopa- 
' tor. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

175 AntiochusEpi- 
phanes. 

164 Antiochus Eupator, 
of whom the Ro- 
mans assume the 
guardianship. 

** After this, fourteen more Syrian kings 
reigned, in reigns of short and uncertain 
power, till Syria was occupied and formed 
into a Roman province under Pompey, at 
which time the jEra of the Seleueidae pro- 
perly ends ,* and six more Egyptian prin- 
ces, to the death of Ptolemy Auletes, who 
dying B. C. 51, left his kingdom and chil- 
dren to Roman guardianship — one of 
these children being the Cleopatra so fa- 
mous in the histories of Csesar and An- 
thony.’* ElUott, Mt supra. <J[ Shall he 
strong. This is in accordance with the 
well known fact One of the most pow- 
erful of those monarchies, if not the most 
powerful, was Egypt. “iT And one of his 
princes ; and he shall he strong above him. 
The meaning of this passage is, that there 
would be ^ one of his princes,* that is, of 
the princes of Alexander, who would be 
more mighty than the one who obtained 
Egypt, or the South, and that he would 
have a more extended dominion. The ref- 
erence is, doubtless, to Seleucus Nieator, 
or the conqueror. In the division of the 
empire he obtained Syria, Babylonia, Me- 
dia, Susiana, Armenia, a part of Cappa- 
docia, and Celicia, and his kingdom 
stretched from the Hellespont to the In- 
dus. See Notes on eh. viii. 8. Comp. 
Arria,n Exp. Alex. vii. 22, Appian, p. 618, 
and Lengerke, in loc. The proper trans- 
lation of this passage probably would be, 
*And the king of the South shall be 
mighty. But from among his princes 


pw;€."'^634.; 

shall come to the king of the north 
to make an ^ agreement: but she 

^associate. '^rights. 


[the princes of Alexander] also there 
shall be [one] who shall be mightier than 
he, and he shall reign, and his dominion 
shall bo a great dominion.* It was of 
these t\vo dominions that the angel spake, 
and hence follows, through the remain- 
der of the chapter, the history pertaining 
to them and their successors. Seleucus 
Nicator reigned from B. C. 812 to B, C. 
280 — or thirty-two years. In his time 
lived Berosus and Megasthencs, referred 
to in the Introduction to ch. iv. 

6. And in the end of years.- In the fu- 
ture periods of the history of these tw’o 
kingdoms. The event here referred to 
did not occur during the lives of these 
two kings — Seleucus Nicator and Ptolemy 
Soter, but in the reign of their successors, 
Ptolemy Pliilaclelphus and Antiochus 
Theos or Theiis. The phrase ^the end 
of years’ would well denote such a future 
period. The Vulgate renders it, after 
the end of years,*’ that is, afteri many 
years have elapsed. The meaning is, 
‘ after a certain course or lapse of years.’ 
The word end in Daniel — yfJ. — often 
seems to refer to a time when a predicted 
event would be fulfilled, whether near or 
remote j whether it would bo really the 
end or termination of an empire or of the 
world, or whether it would be succeeded 
by other events. It would bo the end 
of that matter — of the thing predicted ; 
and in this sense the word seems to be 
employed here. Comp. ch. viii. 17, ver. 
13, of this chapter (margin), and eh. xii. 
13. ^ They shall join themselves together. 

Marg., associate. The meaning is, that 
there would be an alliance formed, or an 
attempt made to unite the two kingdoms 
more closely by a marriage between dif- 
ferent persons of the royal families. The 
word they refers to the two sovereign.*? of 
Egypt and Syria—the South and the 
North, f IcitKjs daughter of the 

south shall come to the king of the north 
to make an agreement "Marg., rights. 
The Hebrew word properly means recti- 
tudes or rights (in the plural — anri'-p)? 
but here it seems to be used in the sense 
of peace, or an alliance. The act of mak- 
ing peace was regarded as an act of 
tice, ox doing right, and hence the word 
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shall not i*etain the power of the 
arm ; neither shall he stand, nor his 
arm : hut she shall be given up, and 


they that brought her, and »he that • 
begat her, and he that strengthened 
her in these times. 

, ^ or, toJioni she hrouffhi forth. 


came to be used in the sense of making 
an alliance or compact. This idea we 
should now express by saying that the 
design was * to make things right or 
straight’ — as if they were wrong and 
crooked before, giving occasion to dis- I 
cord, and misunderstanding, and wars. I 
The intention now was to establish peace 
on a permanent basis. The compact here 
referred to was one formed between Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt> and Antiochus 
Theos, king of Syria. Ptolemy, in order 
to bring a war in which he ’was engaged 
to an end, and to restore peace, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Antiochus, in 
hopes of establishing a permanent peace 
and alliance between the two kingdoms. 
One of the conditions of this alliance 
was, that Antiochus should divorce his 
former wife, Laodicea, and that the chil- 
dren of that former wife should be ex- 
cluded from the succession to the throne. 
In this way Ptolemy hoped that the 
kingdom of Syria might become ulti- 
mately attached to that of Egypt, if there 
should be children by the marriage of 
Berenice with Antiochus. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, died two years after this marriage 
was consummated, and Antiochus . re- 
stored again his former wife Laodicea, 
and put away Berenice, but was himself 
murdered by Laodicea, who feared the 
iickleness of her husband. The officers 
of the court of Syria then planned the 
death of Berenice and her children, but 
she fled with them to Daphne, and was 
there put to death, with her children. 
Appian, c. Ixv. Lengerko, in loc. She 
was put to death by poison. See Gill, 
in he. But she shall not retain the 
power of the arm. The wmrd retain here 
is the same as in ch. x. 8, I retained no 
strength.” The word arm, is a word of 
frequent use in the Old Testament, both 
in the singular and plural, to denote 
strength, power, whether of an individual 
or an army. So Job xxii. 8, A man of 
that is, strength; Gen. xiix. 34, 
‘'^Thc arms [power] of his hands were 
made strong by the God of Jacob.’' 
Comp. Isa, li. 9, and Ixii. 8. It is fre- 
quently used in this chapter in the sense j 


I of strength, or poicer. See vs, 15, 22, 31. 
f This alliance was formed with the hope 
that the succession might be in her. She 
; was, however, as stated above, with her 
' children, put to death. While queen of 
Syria, she, of course, had power, and had 
the prospect of succeeding to the supreme 
authority. ^ Neither shall he stand. 
The king of the south to wit, Egypt. 
That is, he would not prosper in his am- 
bitious purpose of bringing Syria, by this 
marriage alliance, under his control. 
^ Nor his arm. What he regarded as his 
strength, and in which he placed reli- 
ance, as one does on his arm in accom- 
plishing any design. The word arm here 
is used in the sense of help, or alliance ; 
that is, that on which he depended for 
the stability of his empire. ^ But she 
shall he given up. That is, she shall be 
given up to death, to wit, by the command 
of Laodicea. ^ And they that brought 
her. That is, those who conducted her 
to Daphne ,* or those who came with her 
into Syria, and who were her attendants 
and friends. Of course they would be 
surrendered or delivered up when she 
was put to death, f And he that begat 
her. Marg., *or, whom shebrouyht forth* 
The margin expresses the sense more 
correctly. The Latin Vulgate is, adoles- 
centes ejus. The Greek, h psdms. So the 
Syriac. The Hebrew — — will ad- 
mit of this construction. The article in 
the word has the force of a relative, and 
is connected with the suffix, giving it a 
relative signification. See Ewald, as 
quoted by Lengerke, in loc. According 
to the present pointing, indeed, the literal 
meanihg would be, * and be who begat 
her;' but this pointing is not authorita- 
tive. Dathe, Bertholdt, Dereser, De 
Wette, and Eosenmixllor suppose that 
the reading should be Then the 

sense would be ^ her child/ or ^ her off- 
spring;’ Lengerke and Ewald, however, 
supposes that this idea is implied in the 
present reading of the text, and that no 
change is necessary. The obvious mean- 
ing is, that she and her child, or her off- 
spring would be thus surrendered. The 
matter of fact was, that her little son was 
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7 But out of a Ibrancli of her roots 
shall one stand up in his estate, 
which shall come with an army, 
and shall enter into the fortress of 
the king of the north, and shall 

‘‘■place, or, office Ter. 20. 


slain with her. Soe Prideanx, Connex, 
III. 120. And he that strengthened her 
in these times. It is not known who is 
here referred to. , Bouhtless, on such an 
occasion, she would have some one who 
would be a confidential counsellor or ad- 
viser, and, whoever that was, he would 
be likely to be cut off with her. 

*t. But oxit of a branch of her roots. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. xi. 1. The mean- 
ing is, that as a branch or shoot springs 
up from a tree that is decayed and fallen, 
eo there would spring up some one of her 
family, who would come to avenge her. 
That is, a person is indicated who would 
be of a common stock with her; or, in 
other words, if taken strictly, a brother. 
The phrase * branch of her roots, ^ Is 
somewhat peculiar. The words 'her 
roots' must refer to her family; that 
from which she sprung. We speak thus 
of the root or stem of a family or house ; 
and the meaning here is not that one of i 
her descendants, or one that should spring 
from her would thus come, but a branch 


deal against them, and shall pre- 
vail : 

8 And shall also carry captives 
into Egypt their gods, with their 
princes, and with ^ their precious 
vessels of their desire. 

or oj^ce. The word — p — means, prop- 
erly, stand, station, place; then base, 

' pedestal. Comp. vs. 20, 21, 3S. See also 
den. xl. 13; "In those days Pharaoh 
shall restore thee again to thg placc.'’^ 
And again, den. xH. 13, "to mj office** 
Here it means, in his place or stead. 
That is, he would take the place which 
his father would naturally occupy — the 
place of protector, or defender, or avenger. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus her father, in fact, 
died before sbo was put to death, and his 
death was the cause of the calamities that 
came upon her, for as long as he lived 
his power would bo dreaded. But when 
he was dead, Ptolemy Eiicrgetes stood up 
in his place as her defender and avengei*. 
f Which shall come loith an army. As 
Ptolemy Euergetes did. See above. Ho 
came out of %ypt, as soon as he heard 
of these calamities, to defend her. ^ Jac? 
shall enter info the fortress of the king of 
the north. Her strongholds. In fact, he 
overran Syria and Cilicia, and extended 
his ravages to the Euphrates and the Ti- 


of the same family; a branch springing Igris. Polybius (Ilisil. 5), says that he 
from the same root or stem. The fact in j entered into the fortified cities of Syria, 
the case— a fact to which there is un- j and took them. In the passage bkore 
doubted reference here—is, that her re- 1 us, the singular— /brfress— is put for tho 
venge was undertaken by Ptolemy Eu- j plural. And shall deal against them. 
ergetes, her brother. As soon as he Shall act against them. Literally, 'shall 
heard of the calamities thathad come upon i do against them.' f Atid shall prevail. 
her, he hastened with a great force out; Shall overcome, or subdue them. As 
of Egypt to defend and rescue her. But ' seen above, he took possession of no small 
jt was in vain. She and her son were ! part of the kingdom of Syria. He was 
out off before he could arrive for her ; recalled home by a sedition in Egypt, and 
help, but, in connection with an army; had it not been for this, Justin 'kys, he 
which had come from Asia AXinor for the I would have made himself master of the 


same purpose, he undertook to avenge 
her death. Ho made himself master not 
only of Syria and Cilicia, but passed over 
the Euphrates, and brought all under 
subjection to him as far as the river Ti- 
gris. Having done this, he marched 


whole kingdom of Seleueus. 

■ 8. And shall also carry captive 
their gods, &G. That is, their,, idols. ' ^Je- 
rome {in loo.) says thatH^fcolemy took' 
with him on his return, forty thousand 
° i X V * ? talents of silver, a vast number of precious 

back to EgypV taking with hm vast: vessels of gold, and images to the nnm- 
treasures. See Pndeaux, Con. III. 120, i her of two thousand four bnndred. among 

one; which were many of the Egyptian idols, 
Cambyses. on his '.oncinerin? 
n^osB for that) Egypt, had carriod into Persia. These 

purpose, f /n hts estate. Marg., p^ac0, i Ptolemy restored to tho temple to which 
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vessels of silver and of gold ; and he 
shall continue years than the 
king of the north. 

•9 So the king of the south shall 
■come into Ids kingdo-m, and shall re~ 
turn into his own land. 

a or, war. Is. S. 8; -c. 0. 26. 


they belonged) and by this mneh endeared 
himself to his people. It was on account 
of the service which he thus rendered to 
his country) that he was 'called Eaergotes, 
that is, the Benefactor. Brideaux IIL 

121. In 1631 an inscription on an an- 
cient marble in honor of this action of 
Euergctes, was published by Allatius: 
Bacna qucc ad Egypto Peram udatnle^nmt 
receptis, ac reliqua coiiqeatu mra in> 
Egyjytum relath, Wintle. “f jhid Im 
*'kaU continne years than tke king of 
the nortlu Ptolemy Euergetes survived 
Selcucuts about four years. Prideaux III. 

122. He reigned twenty-five years. 

9, So the king of the south shaU come 
into his kingdonu That is, into the king- 
dom of the north, or the kingdom of 
Syria,. This verse seems to be a summary 
of what had been said about his invading 
Syria. Ho would come on account of the 
wrongs done to his sister into the king- 
dom of the north, and would, then return 
again to his own land. 

10. Bui his mns shall he stirred ftp, 
Marg., ^or mirJ The Hebrew word — 

— from nn|, means to be rough j then 
in Piel, to excite, stir up; and then, in 
Hithpa, to excite oneself, to be stirred 
up to anger, to make war upon, &c. 
Here ib means,' according to Gesenius 
{Ze,r.)f that they would bo excited, or 
angry. The reference here, according to 
Lengerko, Maurer, Gill, and others is to 
the son of thu king of the north, Seleu- 
<!Lis Galliniclius. Ho was filled, according 
to Justin (Lib. xxvii. C. 3), by a fall from 
bis horse. The w’ar with Egypt was con- 
tinued by his two sons, Seleucus Cerau- 
nus and Antiochus the Great, until the 
death of the former, when it was prose- 
cuted by Antioehus alone. See Prideaux 
III. 130. Seleucus Geraunus succeeded 
bis father — assuming the name of Cerau- 
nus, or the Thunderer, but, dying soon, 
he left the crown to his brother, Antioehus 
the Great, theuitonly fifteen years of ago, 
hj whom the war with Egypt was sue- 
eeasfully prosecuied. *| And shall dsiem- 


10 Bict Ms SOBS shall &be stirred 
up, and shall assemble a multitude 
of great forces: and one shall cer- 
tainly come, and ^overflow, and pass 
through : then shall he « return, and 
be stirred up, to his ^ fortress. 

c or, he stirred vp again. d ver. 7. 


hie # multitude of great forces. Against 
Bgypt. In such a war they would natu- 
rally summon to their aid all the forces 
which they could -oommand. f .ufb^c^ one 
shall certainly come. There is a change 
here in the Hebrew from the plural to the 
singular number, as is indicated in our 
translation by the insertion of the word 
one. The fact w'as that the war was pros- 
ecuted hy Antioehus Gie Oreat alone, 
Seleucus died in the third year of his 
reign in Phrygia, being slain, according 
to one report (Jerome), through the treach- 
ery of Nicator and Apaturius, or, accord- 
ing to another, was poisoned. See Pri- 
deaux, III. 137. Antioehus succeeded to 
the empire and prosecuted the war. This 
was done for the purpose of recovering 
Syria from the dominion of Ptolemy of 
Egypt, and was conducted with various 
degrees of success until the whole was 
brought under the control of Antioehus. 
See Prideaux, Con. III. 138. seg, f And 
(rcerfoio. Like a torrent. ^ And pass 
through. Through the land — not the land 
of Egypt, but every part of Syria. 5 
shall he return, Marg., he stirred up 
again. The margin is the more correct 
rendering — the Hebrew word being the 
same as that which is used in the first 
part of the verse. The idea would seem 
to be that he would be aroused or stirred 
up after a defeat, and would on the second 
expedition enter into the strongholds or 
fortresses of the land. This was literally 
true, Ptolemy marched into Syria with 
an army of seventy thousand foot, five 
thousand horse, and seventy-three ele- 
phants, and was met by Antioehus with 
an army of sixty-two thousand foot, six 
tliousand horse, and one hundred and two 
elephants- In a great battle, Antioehus 
was defeated, and returned to Antioch 
(Prideaux, Con. III. 151 — 153), but the 
following year he again rallied his forces, 
and. invaded Syria, took Gaza and the 
other strongholds, and subdued the 
whole country of Syria, including Pales- 
tine, to himself. Prideaux, Con. III. 176, 
177. f Even to his fortress. The singu- 
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11 And tlie king of tke south shall j 
he moTed with choler, and shall i 
eome forth and ight with him, emn 
with the king of the north: and he 
shall set forth a great multitude ; 
but J'the multitude shall be given 
into his hand. 



kr for the plural ; perhaps using the word 
fortress’ by way of eminence, as de- 
noting hivS strongest fortress, and therefore 
including all the others. 

11. And the king of the south shall he 
moved with choler. With anger, fhai is, 
that Ms provinces were invaded, and his 
strongholds taken — referring' particularly 
to the invasion of Syria and Palestine as 
mentioned in the previous verse, and the 
attempt to wrest them out of the bauds 
of the king of Egypt. Nothing would he 
more natural than that this should occur. 
<1 And shall come forth and fight with hhn, 
even with the king of the north. There 
were frequent and almost constant wars 
between these two kingdoms. Yet the 
reference here is to Ptolemy Philopater, 
who succeeded Ptolemy Euergetes in 
Egypt, and who was exasperated at the 
conduct of Antioehus in invading Syria 
and Palestine. He assembled an army, 
and marched with it to Raphia, where he 
met Antioehus, and a battle was fought. 
^ And he shall set forth a great multitude. 
This army of Ptolemy, according to Po- 
ll bius, ch. 86, was led through Arabia 
Petraea, and consisted of seventy thou- 
sand infantry, and five thousand cavalry, 
and seventy-three elephants. The army 
of Antioehus consisted of sixty-tw© thou- 
sand foot, six thousand horse, and a hun- 
dred and two elephants. Prideaux, Con. 
HI, 151. ^ But the multitude shall he 
given into Ms hand. That is, the multi- 
tude of the army of Antioehus. In the 
battle that was fought at Raphia, Ptolemy 
gained the victory. Ton thousand of the 
army of Antioehus were slain, four thou- 
sand taken prisoners, and with the re- 
mainder of his forces Antioehus retreated 
to Antioch. Prideaux, III. 162,153. Per- 
haps also the expression ^the multitudes 
shall be given into his hand/ may refer not 
only to the army, and his victory over it, 
but to the fact that the inhabitants of 
Ooelesyria and Palestine would hasten to 
submit themselves to him. After this 
great battle at Raphia, and the retreat! 


12 J7id when lie hath taken away 
the maltitade, bis heart shall be- 
lifted up ; and h® shisll east down 
mmy ten thousands ; but he shall 
not be strengthened hy it. 

aPs.33.16; Eo.9.11,12. 

of Antioehus, we are told that the cities 
of Caelesyria and Palestine vied with each 
other in submitting themselves to Ptol- * 
emy. They had been long under the gov- 
ernment of Egypt, and preferred that to 
the government of Antioeh.. They had 
submitted to Antioehus only by force, and 
that force now being removed, they re- 
turned readily to the authority of their 
! old masters. Had Ptolemy possessed 
energy and capacity for government, it 
I would have been easy to have retaiaecl 
I the eofitrol over these countries, 
j 12. And when he hath taken aimi/ the 
I multitude. When he has .subdued them* 
Lengerke however renders this, ^ And the 
multitude shall lift themselves up,’ sup- 
posing it to refer to the fiict that the peo- 
j pie as well as the king woiild be excited* 
But the more natural interpretation is 
that in our common version, and the 
same sense of the word occurs in 
Amos iv. 2. The reference is to the effect 
which would be produced on him after 
his defeat of Antioehus. 5[ dJu hears 
shall he lifted uig. That is, ho will be 
proud and self-confident. He was a man 
naturally indolent and effeminate — a most 
proffigate and vicious prince. Prideaux,. 
Con. III. 146. The effect of such a vic- 
tory would be to lift him up with j^ride. 

\ And he shall cast down many ten thou-- 
sands. Or, rather, the meaning is, ^ li© 
hm cast down many myriads.’ The ob- 
ject seems to be to give a reason why big. 
heart was lifted up. The fact tba't bo 
had been thus sncecssfnl, Is the reason 
which is assigned, and ibis effect of a 
great victory has not been uncommon in 
the world, f But he shall not he strength- 
ened by it. He was wboll}' given up to 
luxury, sloth, and voluptuou.^iiess, and 
returned immediately after bis victory 
into Eg3’'pt, and surrendered himself up 
to the enjoyment of his pleasures. The 
consequence was, that he, by his conduct, 
excited some of his people to rebellion, 
and greatly weakened hi^elf m the affec- 
tions and ecmfidencQ of the rest. After 
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13 For the king of the north shall 
return^ and shall set forth a multi- 
tude greater than the former, and 
shall certainly come ^ after certain 
years, with a great army and with 
much riches. 


the factory, he concluded a truce with 
Antiochus ; and the result was, that his 
people, who expected much more from 
him, and supposed that he would have 
prosecuted the war, became dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and broke out into re- 
bellion. As a matter of fact, he was less 
strong in the confidence and affections of 
his people, and would have been less able 
to wage a war, after his triumph over 
Antiochus than he was before. See Pri- 
deaiix, Con. Ill, 155, seq, 

13. Fo}‘ the king of the riorth shall rc- 
ttu'n. That is, he shall come again into 
the regions of Cadesyria and Palestine, to 
recover them if possible from the power 
of the Egyptian king. <|[ And shaUset forth 
a midtitude grtmter than the former. Than 
he had in the former war when he was 
defeated. The fact was, that Antiochus, 
in this expedition, brought with him the 
forces with which he had successfully in- 
vaded,^ the East, and the array had been 
raised for that purpose, and was much 
larger than that with which he had fer- 
merly attacked Ptolenfy. Sec Prideaux, 
111.163 — 165. f And shall certahdg come 
after certain gears with a great army. 
This occurred B. C. 203, fourteen years 
after the former war. Prideaux, III. 19, 

With much 7'iehes. Obtained in his 
conquests in Parthia and other portions 
of the East. See Prideaux, nt suqyra. 
The history of Antiochus corresponds pre- 
cisely with the statement here. 

14, And in these times there shaU many 
stand U}} against the king of the south. 
Against the'king of Egypt. That is, not 
only Antiochus the (Ircat, who was al- 
ways opposed to him, and who was con- 
stantly waging war with him, but also 
others with whom ho \vould be particu- 
larly involved, or who would be opposed 
to him. The reference is espeeialiy to 
Philip, king of Macechra, and to Agatho- 
eles, who excited a rebellion against him 
in Egypt Bee Jerome on Dan. xi ,; Po- 
lybius, XV, 20 ; Lengerke, in fee., and 
IMdcanx, lllr 198. Antiochus and 
Philip of Macedon entered into an agreo- 


14 And in those times there shall 
many stand up against tlie king of 
the south : also the ^ robbers of thy 
people shall exalt themselves to es«« 

a at the end of times, even gears ; c. 4- 16 ; 12. 7. 
b children of robbers. 


mentto invade the dominions of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, and to divide them between 
themselves. At the same time a treasona- 
ble plot was laid against the life of Ptol- 
emy by Scopas the ASfcolian (Polyb. xvii.), 
who had under his command the army of 
the JStolians, and who designed to take 
advantage of the youth of the king, and 
seize upon the throne. This project was 
defeated by the vigilance of Aristomenes, 
the prime minister. Prideaux, III. 181. 
See also the account of the conspiracy of 
Agathocles, and his sister Agathoclea, 
against Ptolemy, when an infant, in Pri- 
deaux, III. 1 6S, seg. These facts fully ac- 
cord with what is said in the passage before 
us. ^ Also the robbers of thy people shall 
exalt themselves. The angel here turns to 
Daniel, and states what would be done in ^ 
these circumstances by his own people — 
the Jews. It is to bo remembered that, 
in these times, they were alternately un- 
der the dominion of the Egyptian and the 
Syrian monarehs of Ptolemy — or of An- 
tiochus. The principal seat of the wars 
between Syria and Egypt was Palestine— 
the border land between them and Judea, 
therefore, often changed masters. Ptol- 
emy Philopatcr had subdued Coelesyria 
and Palestine, and Ptolemy Epiphanes 
came into possession of them when he • 
ascended the throne. But the angel now 
says that a portion of his people would 
take occasion, from the weakness of the 
youthful monarch of Egypt, and the con- 
spiracies in bis own kingdom, and the for- 
eign combinations against him, to attempt 
to throw off his authority, and to become 
independent. That part of the people 
who would attempt to do this is desig- 
nated in the common translation as, *tho 
robbers of thy people.' This, however, is 
scarcely a correct version, and does not 
properly indicate the persons that would 
be engaged in the plot. The marginal 
reading is, ch ihlrcu of robbers. The Latin 
Yulgate, Jilii qnaqne prwvaricatorum 
pQpidi tui. The Greek renders it, 
vm nov )<oqt(nv rSn \a5v oev — * the SOUS of 
the pests of thy people.' Lengerke ren- 
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tablisli the yision; but they shall 
a fall 

aKe.17.17. 

ders ^ ttie most powerful people of thy 
nation ^ — die gewaltmmeten Leiite deinea 
Yolkes. The Hebrew word — y — ^means 
properly, rending, ravenous — as of wild 
beasts, Isa. xxxv, 9 j and then vioUnt, ra- 
pacious ; an oppressor, ro&?»€r. '(lesenius, 
Lex, The reference here seems to be to 
the mighty ones of the nation ; the ehiefs, 
or rulers — but a name is given them that 
would properly denote their character for 
oppression and rapacity. It would seem 
— what is indeed probable from the cir- 
cumstances of the case — that the nation 
was not only subject to this foreign au- 
thority, but that those who were placed 
over it, under that foreign authority, and 
who were probably mainly of their own 
people, were also themselves tyrannical 
and oppressive in their character. These 
subordinate rulers, however, preferred the 
authority of Antiochus to that of Pto- 
lemy, and on the occasion of his return 
from the conquest of Coelesyriaand Sama- 
ria, they met him, and professed submis- 
sion to him. Josephus, Ant. B. XII. ch. 
iii. g 3. “ The Jews,” says Josephus, 
of their own accord, went oyer to him, 
and received him into the city [Jerusa- 
lem], and gave plentiful provision to his 
army, and to his elephants, and readily 
assisted him when he besieged the garri- 
son which was in the citadel of Jerusalem.” 
On this occasion, Josephus says that An- 
tiochus bestowed many favours on the 
Jews j wrote letters to the generals of his 
armies commending their conduct j pub- 
lished a decree respecting the piety of 
the J ewish people, and sent an epistle to 
Ptolemy, stating what he had done for 
them, and what he desired should be fur- 
ther done. See these statements and let- 
ters in J osephus, ut supra, f To estaUish 
the vision. That is, to bring to pass what 
is seen in the vision, and what bad been 
predicted in regard to the Hebrew people. 
Their conduct in this matter shall have an 
important bearing on the fulfilment of 
the prophecy pertaining to that people* 
shall bA rniA Af* +V.A 


15 So the king of the north shall 
come, and cast np a mount, and take 


shall be one of the links in the chain of 

events securing its accomplishment. The I . . .. ^ 

angel does not say that it was a part of i <>/ munitions. Jleh., *■ oity c*i 

their design to ^establish the vision/ but I fortifications.' The singular is nso<l lieru 
that that would be the result of what they j in a eolieedivo sense; or perijunF. there is 
did. No doubc their conduct in this mat- 1 allusion partleuhtrly to K^idon where Sco- 


ter had a great influence on the series of 
events that contributed to the accomplish- 
ment of that prediction. Lengerke sup- 
poses that the * vision' here refers to tlia,t 
spoken of in ch. ix. 24. f But they shall 
fall. They shall not succeed in the ob- 
ject which they have in view. Their con- 
duct in the afiair will indeed promote the 
fulfilment of the vision,' but it ivill not 
secure the ends which they have in view — 
perhaps their own aggrandizement,* or the 
favour of Antiochus towards themselves j 
or the permanent separation of the nation 
from the Egyptian rule, or the hope that 
their country might become independent 
altogether. As a matter of fact, Antic- 
chiis subsequently, on his return from 
(S* took Jerusalem, and 

slew many of the party of Ptolemy, who 
bad given themselves up to him, though 
he showed particular fiivour to those w’ho 
had adhered to the observance of their 
own law, and could not be prevailed on 
by the king of Egypt to apostatize from 
it. Prideaux, III. 19S, Jos. Ant. B. xii. 
ch. v. J 3. 

15. No the king of the north. Antiochus 
the Great. ^ Shall come. Shall come 
again into those psovinees. This occurred 
after hj had vanquished the army of the 
Egyptians at Ptincas. He then took Si- 
don and Para, and made himself master 
of the whole country. Prideaux, III. 198. 
This happened B. C. 198. Seopas, a gen- 
eral of Ptolemy, had been sent by him into 
Coelcsyria and Palestine, with a view* of 
subjectingthose countries again to Egyp- 
tian rule. He was met by Antiochus" at 
Paneas, near the sources of the Jordan, 
and defeated, and fled with ten thousand 
men to Sidon, where he fortified himself, 
but from whence he was expelled l>5* An- 
tiochus. ^And east up a mount. A for- 
tification. That is, he shall so entrench 
himself that he cannot be dislodged. The 
reference does not seem to be to any par- 
ticular fortification, but to the gmierul 
fact that he would so entrench or fortify 
himself that he would make his eunqtiests 
secure. H And take the most fiuved eities, 

of 
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the *^most fenced cities : and the 
arms of the south shaii not with- 
stand, neither ^jhis chosen people, 
neither sliall iJi&i'e he any strength 
withstand. 

16 But he that cometh against 


pas entrenched himself, making it as 
strong as possible. % And the arms of 
the south shaU }wt tcitkstmid. Shall not 
be able to resist him, or to dislodge him% 
!rho power of the Egyptian forces shall 
not bo sufficient to remove him from his 
'entrenchments. The Hebrew is, 'shall 
not stand f that is, shall not stand against 
him, or maintain their position in his ad- 
vances. The word tmna — — is used 

here in the sense of heroes^ isarriors, com- 
manders^ as in Ezek. xxx. 22, 2i, 25, 
Neither his chosen people, Ma,rg., ' peo- 
ple of his choice/ Those which he had 
selected or chosen to carry on the war — 
referring, perhaps, to fact that he 
Would deem it necessary to employ picked 
men, or to send the choicest of his forces 
in order to withstand Antiochus, Such 
an occurrence is in -overy way probable. 
To illustrate this, it is only necessary to 
•say that the Egyptians sent three of their 
most distinguished generals, with a se- 
lect army, to deliver Sidon — Eropiis, Me- 
nelaus, and Barnoxonus, Lengerke, in 
foe. f Nmiher shall there be any strength 
io withstand, Ho forces which the Egyp- 
tians can employ. In other words, An- 
tioehus %vould carry all before him. This 
is in strict aC'Cerdan'Ce with the history. 
When Scopas was defeated by Antiochus 
at Paneas, near the sources of the Jordan, 
he fled and entrenched himself in Sidon. 
There he was followed and besieged by 
Antiochus. The king of Egypt sent the 
three generals above named, with a choice 
army, to endeavour to deliver Scopas, but 
they were unable. Scopas was obliged 
to surrender, in consequence of famine, 
and the chosen forces returned to Egypt. 

16. But he that cometh against hini shall 
do accoi-ding to hi*" vicn wiU. That is, 
Antiochus who *’eamc against’ Scopas, 
the Egyptian general, sent out by Pto- 
lemy. *The idea is, that Antiochus would 
be entirely succtissful in the countries of 
€adesyri;i and Palestine. As a matter 
of fact, as stated above, ho drove Scopas 
out of those regions, and compelled him 


him shall do according to his own 
will, and none shall stand before 
him : and he shall stand in the 
glorious land, which by his hand 
shall be consumed. 

land of ornament^ or, goodly land^ 
vcr,41, 45. 


to take refuge in Sidon, and then be- 
sieged him, and compelled him to sur*- 
render. ^ And none shall stand before 
him. That is, neither the forces that 
Scopas had under his command, nor the 
choice and select armies sent out from 
Egypt for his rescue under Eropus, Mene- 
Jaus, and Bamoxenus. he shaii 

stand in the glorious land. Marg., 'the 
land of ornament, or goodly land/ The 
Hebrew word — '3:5 — means properly 
splendour, beauty, and was given to the 
holy land, or Palestine, on account of 
its beauty, as being a land of beauty or 
fertility, Comp. Ezek. xx. 6, 15 ; xxvi. 
12,' Jer. iii. 19, and Ban. xi. 45. Tho 
meaning here is, that he would obtain 
possession of the land of Israel, and that 
no one would be able to stand against 
him. By the defeat of Scopas, and of the 
forces sent to aid him when entrenched 
in Sidon, this was accomplished, ^ Which 
by liis hand shall be consumed. As would 
be natural when his invading army should 
pass through it. The angel does not 
seem to refer to any wanton destruction 
of tho land, but only to what would ne- 
cessarily occur in fts invasion, and in 
securing provision for the wants of an 
army. As a matter of fact, Antiochus 
did many things to conciliate tho favour 
of tho Jews, and granted to them many 
privileges. See Josephus, Ant. B. XII. 
eh. iii. ^3. But, according to Josephus, 
these favours were granted subsequently 
to the wars with Scopas, and as a com- 
pensation for the injurie.s which their 
country had suffered in tho wars which 
had been wmged betwx^en him and Seo- 
pjia within their borders. The fallowing 
language of Josephus ro.speeting the effect 
of these wars, will justify and explfiin 
what is here said by the angel; "Now 
it happened that, in the reign of Anti- 
ochus the Great, who ruled over all Asia, 
the Jews, as well as the inhabitants of 
Coele.«;yria, suffered greatly, and their 
hind was s<irely harassed ; for while ho 
was at war with Ptolemy Philopater, an^ 
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17 He sliall also set his face Ho 
enter with the strength of his whole 


hingd^m? and ^upright ones with 

apr.19.21. 

bor, much ujprigTdness,OT, eqiml cmdiiions. 


with his son who was called EpipkfxneSf 
it fell out that these nations weye e^nall^ 
sufferers, both when he was beaten, and 
when he beat the others : so that they 
were like to a ship in a storm which is 
tossed by the waves on both sides, and 
just thus were they in their situation in 
the middle between Antiochus^ prosperity 
.and its change to adversity.” Ant. B- 
XII. ch. iii. 1 3. When Antioehus was 
gueeessful against IBcopaa, however, the 
Jews went over to him,” says Josephus, 
of their own accord,” and received him 
into Jerusalem, and as a eonsequonce of ! 
the aid which they rendered him, bo 
Ranted them tbe favours and privi- 
leges mentioned by Josepbus. Tbe 
immediate consequence of tbe wars, how- 
ever, was extended desolation, and it is 
to this to which the passage before us 
refers. Lengerke, however, supposes 
that the meaning of the passage is, that 
the whole land would he subdued unde? 
him. The Hebrew word rendered * shall 
be consumed^ — — means properly to 
he completed, Jinished, closed; then to be 
comumedf wasted, sjjent, destroyed: Hen. 
xxi. 15 j 1 Kings xvii. 16 j Jer. xvi. 4; 
Bzek. V. 13. The destruction caused by 
invading and conflicting armies in a 
land, would answer to all that is properly 
implied in the use of the word. 

17. £te shall also set his face, Anti- 
oebusr That is, be shall resolve or de- 
termine. To set one's face in any diree- 
tion is to determine to go there. The 
meaning here is, that Antioehus, flushed 
with success, and resolved to push bis 
conquests to tbe utmost, would make use 
of all tbe forces at bis disposal to over- 
come the Egyptians, and to bring them 
into subjection to his sway. He had 
driven Scopas from Coelesyria, and from 
Sidon, had subjected the land of Palestine 
to his control, and now nothing seemed j 
to prevent his extending his conquests j 
to the utmost limits of his ambition. ! 
The reference here is to ^puirpose of An- 
tioehus to wage war with Egypt, and to 
invade it. Prom that purpose, however, 
be was turned, as we shall see, by his 
wars in Asia Minor, and he endeavoured, ’ 
as stated in the subseciuent part of the 
verse,, if not to subdue Egj’pt and to 
*t)nng it under his control, at least toi 


neutralize it so that i% would not inter-- 
fere with his wars with the Romans. If 
his attention had not been diverted, how- 
ever, by more promising or more brilliant 
prospects in another direction, be ’would 
undoubtedly hate made an immediate 
descent on Egypt itself. IT With the 
atrevgth of Ins vdiole kingdom. Summon- 
ing all the forces of his empire. This 
would seem to bo necessary in invading 
Egypt, and in the purpose to dethrone 
and bumble his great rival. The armies 
which ho had employed had been sufll- 
cient to drive Scopas out of Palestine^ 
and to subdue that country, but obviously 
stronger forces would be necessary in 
carrying the war into Egypt, and at- 
tempting a foreign conquest, And np-^ 
right ones with hm, Marg., * or, muck 
; uprightness, or, equal conditions/ The* 
j Hebrew word here used— meane 
I properly straight, right; then that which 
; is straight or upright — applied to per- 
i sons, denoting their righteousness or in- 
tegrity, Job i. I, S; Ps. xi. 7. Byway 
of eminence it is applied to the Jewish 
people, as being a righteous or upright 
; people — ^the people of €tod — and is lan- 
; guage which a Hebrew would naturally 
apply to his own nation. In thi.s sense 
it is undoubtedly used here, to denote not 
the portion, but the nation as such; 
and the meaning is, that, in addition t?? 
those whom he could muster from his 
own kingdom, Antioehus would expect 
i to be accompanied with large number^f 
i of the Hebrews — the ‘upright' people — 

I in his invasion of l^ypt. This he might 
; anticipate from two causes, (a) the ihct! 

I that they had already rendered him so 
much aid, and showed tbemselves so 
friendly, as stated by Josephus in the 
passage referred to above ; and (A) from 
tbe benefit which he had granted to them, 
which furnished a reasfrnablc presump- 
tion that they would withhold their aid 
in his lurther attempt.s to subdue Egypt,. 
The Jews might hftpe at least that "'if 
Egypt were subjected to the ^Syrian 
sceptre, their own eouiitry lying betwer-n 
the two, would be at peae*e, and'that tln.-y 
would no more be harassed by its bi-ing 
made the seat of wars— the battb-.fi.dd 
of two groat contending powers, h wa» 
not without reason, thoreJ'ore, that Anti- 
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Iiim ; thus shall he do: and he .shall » corrupting her: hut she shall not 
give him the daughter of ’women^ stand m his side, neither be for him. 

^to coyrupt 

o’chus anticipated that in his invasion of son of Ptolemy Phiiopater, then thirteen 
Egypt, be would be accompanied and as- years of age. The valuable consideration 
sisted by not a few of the Hebrew peo- ' in the view of Ptolemy in this marriage,, 
pie. As this is the natural and obvious | Was, that, as a dowry, Ccelesyria, Sama- 
meaning of the passage, and accords en- 1 i*ia, Judea, and Phoenicia, were given to 
tirely with the sense of the Hebrew word, | her. Josephus, Ant. B. XII. ch. 4. § 1. 
it is unnecessary to attempt to prove that! This agreement' or contract of marriage 
the marginal rending is not correct. ' wa& entered into immediately after the 
% Thun fshull he dot That is, in the matt- defeat of Scopas, B. C. The contract 
ner which is immediately specified. He was, that the marriage should take place 
shall adopt tho policy there statcd-—by ; as soon as the parties were of suitable 
giving his daughter in marriage with an I age, and that Coelesyria and Palestine 
Egyptian prince — to accomplish the ends ! should be given as a dowry. The raar- 
which ho has in View. The reference iri age took place B. C. 19?^, when Antio- 
here is to another stroke of policy, made ! chus was making preparation for his wars 
necessary by his new w-ars with tho Bo- ! with the Eomang. Jabn, Heb. Common, 
mans, and by the diversion of his forces, | wealth, ch, ix. § 89, p, 240. In this way, 
in consequence, in a new direction. The j the neutrality of the king of Hgypt was 
mtiirdt after the defeat of tho Egyp- | secured, while Antiochus prosecuted his 
tian armies in Palestine, would have been ? work with the Komans. Theapiiellation 
to carry his conquests at once into Egypt, hero bestowed on Cleopatra — daughter 
and this he appears to have eonteraplated. of icomen — seems to have been given to 
But, in the meantime, he became engaged , her by way of eminenee, as an heiress to 
In wars in another quarter — with the Bo- ; the crown, or a princess, or as the prin- 
mans, and as Ptolemy in such circum- [cipal one among the women of the land, 
stances would be likely to unite with the j There e«an be no doubt of .its reference to 
Eomans against Antiochus, in order to | her. ^ Corrupting her. 5Iarg,, as in He- 
biiid the Egyptians to himself, aifd to 1 brew, to corrupyt. There has been some 
neutralize them in these wars, this alU- j doubt, however, in regard to the word herf 
anco was proposed and formed by which s in this place, whether it refers to Cleopatra 
he connected his own family with the | or to the kingdom of Egypt. Eoseiimiil- 
royalfamily in Egypt by marriage, f Aud- i ier, Prideaux, J. B. Miebaeiis, Bertholdt, 
he shall give hhn. Give to Ptolemy. An- j Bereser, and others refer it to Cleopatra, 
tiochus would seek to form a matrimonial I and suppose that it means that Antio- 
alliaucc that w-ould, for the time at least, chus had instilled into her mind cvilprin- 
secure the neutrality or the friendship of | ciplcs in order that she might betray her 
tho Egyptians. <|[ The daughter of loo- j husband, and that thus, by the aid of her 
7 nen. The reference hero is undoubtedly i arts, he might obtain possession of Egypt, 
to his own daughter, Cleopatra. The] On the other hand, Lengerke, Maurer, 
historical facts in the case, as st-ated by Be Wette, Iljivernick, Eliio'tt (Apocalypse 
Lengerke (in he,), are these : — After An- j iv. 130), and others, suppose that the ref- 
tiochus had subdued Coelesyria and i erence is to Egypt, and that the meaning 
Ihikstine, he became involved in wars ! is that Antiochus was disposed to enter 
With the Komans in Asia Minor, in or- 1 into this alliance "with a view of influenc- 
der to extend the kingdom of Syria to ; ing the Egyptian government not to unite 
the limits which it had in the time ofEe- j with the Komans and oppose him,* that 
leucus Klcator. In order to entry on his j is, that it was on his part an artful device 
designs in that quarter, however, it be- ! to turn away the Egyptian government 
came necessary to i|^^euro the neutrality j from its true interest, and to accomplish 
or the co-operation of Egypt, for Ptolemy I his own purposes, Tho latter agrees best 
would natural^, in sucli circumstnnees, with the connection, though the Hebrew 
favour the Komans in their W’ars with j will admit of either construction. As a 
Antiochus. Antiochus, therefore, n ego- 1 matter of fact these objects seem to 
tiated a mnmage between his daughter j have been aimed at — for it was equally 
Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epipbanes, the! true that in this way he sought to turn 
38 
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18 After this shall be turn his face 1 unto the isles, and shall take many : 



away the Egyptian government and liing- mans, for the Homan power then coinprc* 
dom from its true interests, and that in bended that part of the Vrorld, and it was 
making use of his daughter to carry out the design of Antioehus, as already re^ 
this project it was expected that she would marked, to extend the limits of his em- 
employ artifice to influence her future pire as far as it was at the time of Seleu- 
husband. This arrangement was the cus Nieator. This occurred after the de- 
more necessary, as, in consequence of the feat of Scojias, for, having given his 
fame which the Romans had acquired in daughter in marriage to Ptolemy, he sup- 
overcoming Hannibal, the Egyptians had posed that he had guarded himself from 
applied to them for protection and aid in any interference in his wars with the 
their wars with Antiochus, and offered Romans from the Egyptians, and sent 
them, as a consideration, the guardianship two of his sons with an army by land to 
of young Ptolemy. This offer the Ro- Sardis, and he himself with a great fleet 
mans accepted with joy, and sent M. sailed at the same time into the iSgean 
AilmiUus Lepldus to Alexandria as guar- sea, and took many of the islands in that 
dian of the young king of Egypt. Po- sea. The war which was waged between 
lybius xvv 20, Appian, Syriac, i. 1, Livy Antiochus and the Romans lasted for 
xxxl 14, xxxiii. 19, Justin xxx. 2, 3, three years, and ended in the defeat 
xxxi. 1, The whole was on the part of of Antiochus, and in the subjugation 
Antiochus, a stroke of policy, and it could of the Syrian kingdom to the Roman 
not be accomplished without that which power, though, when it became a Roman 
has been found necessary in political de- province, it continued to be governed by 
vises— -the employment of bribery or cor- its own kings. ^ In this war, Hannibal, of 
ruption. It accords well with the charac- the Carthagenians, was desirous that An- 
ter of Antiochus to suppose that he would tioehus should unite with him in carrying 
not hesitate to instil into the mind of his his arms into Italy, with the hope that 
daughter all his own views of policy. together they would be able to overcome 

she shall not stand on his side, neither he the Romans, but Antiochus preferred to 
for Mm. That is, she would become at- confine his operations to Asia Minor, and. 
tached to her husband, and would favour the maritime parts of Greece, and the 
his interests rather than the crafty de- consequence of this, and of the lu.xury 
signs of her father. On this passage, Je- and indolence into which be sank, was his 
irome remarks: Antiochus desirous of ultimate overthrow. Comp. Jahn's lleb. 
possessing Syria, Cilicia, and Lycia, and Commonwealth, pp. 246 — 249. 
the other provinces which belonged to sJmll take many. Many of those islands j 
Ptolemy, but to extend also his own seep- many portions of the maritime country 
tre over Egypt itself, betrothed his own of Asia Minor and Greece. As a matter 
daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy, and pro- of fact, during this war. which he waged, 
mised to give as a dowry Coelesyria and he became possessed of Ephesus, yEtolia , 
Judea. But he could not obtain posses- the island of Euboea; when in the year 
sion of Egypt in this way, because Ptol- - , -r, , . 

emy Epiphanes, perceiving his design, 
acted with caution, and because Cleopa- 
tra favoured the purposes of her husband 
rather than those of her father.” So 
Jahn, Heb. Commoniivealtfa, p. 246, says : 

indulged the hope that when his hold, he sailed to the Thracian Chers*^- 
daughter became queen of Egypt, she nesus, and fortified Sesfus, Ahydus, and 
would bring the kingdom under his infiu- other places, and, in fact, disring these 
ence; but she proved more faithful to her military expeditions, obtained the ma.'-:- 
husband than to her father.” tery of nu inconsjfleraWe part of the 

IS. After this shall he turn Ms face mito maritime portions of Greece. The pro- 
tlie isles. The islands of the Mediterra- pheey was strictly faltilied, that lie .-should 
nean, particularly those in the neighbour- *take inanf of those places. *•' Unt u 
hood of and coiistitiuing a part of Greece. for his own lehutj'. A Roman 

This he did in his wars with the Ro- prince, or a loader of the Roman armies. 


191 J5, U., he marned hiubia, a young 
I lady of great beauty, and gave himself 
up for a Jong time to festivity and amuse- 
ments — and then entrenched, himseif 
strongly at the pass of Thermopyhe. Af- 
terwards, when driven from that .stronir- 
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but a prince for bis ^ own behalf 
shall cause the ^reproach offered by 


The reference is to Lucius CorneHas 
Scipxo, called Scipio Asiaticus, in contra- 
distinction from Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
called Afrieanus, from his conquest over 
Hannibal and the Carthagenians. The 
Scipio here referred to received the name 
Asiaticmj on account of his victories in 
the East, and particularly in this war 
with Antiochus. He was a brother of 
vScipio Africanus, and had accompanied 
him in his expedition into Spam and 
Africa. After his return he was rewarded 
with the consulship for his services to the 
state, and was empowered to attack An- 
tiochus, who had declared war against the 
Homans, In this war ho was prosperous, 
and succeeded in retrieving the honour 
of the Eoman name, and in wiping off the 
reproach which the Homan arhaies had 
suffered from the conquests of Antiochus. 
When it is said that he would do this 
his own hehalfi the meaning is, doubtless, 
that he would engage in the enterprise for 
his own glory, or to secure fame f^or him- 
self. It was not the love of justice, or 
the love of country, but it -was to secure 
for himself a public triumph — perhaps 
hoping, by subduing Antiochus, to obtain 
one equal to that which his brother had 
received after his wars with Hannibal. 
The motive here ascribed to this * prince^ 
was so common in the leaders of the Eo- 
man armies, and has been so generally 
prevalent among mankind, that there can ! 
be no hesitation in supposing that it was 
accurately ascribed to this conqueror, 
Scipio, and that the enterprise in which 
he embarked in opposing Antiochus was 
primarily ^on his own behalf/ % BhaU 
cause the reproach offered bi/ him to oeaae* 
The reproach offered by Antiochus to the 
Homan pow’er. The margin is, ^his re- 
proach/ The reference is to the disgrace 
brought on the Homan armies by the con- 
quests of AntiochUvS. Antiochus had 
seemed to mock that power j he had en-j 
gaged in war with the conquerors of na- ' 
tions ; he had gained victories, and thus 
appeared to insult the majesty of the Ho- 
man name. All this was turned back 
again, or caused to cease, by the victories 
of Scipit), % Without his own reproack.\ 
Without any reproach to himself^any i 


him to cease; without bis own re- 
roach be shall cause U to turn upon 
im. 

his reproach. 


discomfiture — any imputation of %vant of 
skill or valour. That is, he would so con- 
duct the war as to secure an untarnished 
reputation. This was in all respects true 
of Scipio. %He shall cause it to turn 
npon h im. The reproach or shame which 
ho seemed to cast upondhe Homans would 
return upon himself. This occurred in 
the successive defeats of Antiochus in 
several engagements by water and by 
land, and in his final and complete over- 
throw at the battle of Magnesia (B. C. 
190), by Scipio. After being several 
times overcome by the Ilomansj and 
vainly sueing for peace, Antiochus lost 
all presence of mind, and withdrew his 
garrison from all the cities on the Helles- 
pont, and, in his precipitate flight, left all 
his military stores behind him, He re- 
newed his attempts to enter into negotia- 
} tions for peace, hut when he was required 
i to relinquish all his possessions west of 
the Taurus, and defray the expense of the 
war, he resolved to try his fortune once 
more in a battle by land. Antiochus 
brought into the field seventy thousand 
infantry, twelve thousand cavalry, and a 
great number of camels, elephants, and 
chariots armed with scythes. To these 
the Romans could oppose but thirty thou- 
sand men, and yet they gained a decisive 
victory. The Romans lost only three 
hundr-ed and twenty-five men; while, of 
the ‘ forces of Antiochus, fifty thousand 
infantry, four thousand cavalry, and fif- 
teen elephants, 'were left dead on the field, 
fifteen hundred men were made prisoners, 
and the king himself with great difficulty 
made his escape to Sardis, He now 
humbly sued for peace, and it was granted 
on the terms to which he had formerly 
refused compliance — that he should sur- 
render all his possessions west of the Tau- 
rus, and that he should defray the ex- 
penses of the war. He farther obligated 
himself to keep no elephants, and not 
more than twelve ships. To secure the 
performance of these conditions, the Ho- 
mans required him to deliver up twelve 
hostages of their own selection, among 
whom was His son Antiochus, afterwards 
surnamed Epiphanes.” Jahn^s Heb. Com- 
monwealth, pp. 248, 249, 
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19 Then he shall turn his face to* i 
ward the fort of his own land ; but 
he shall stumble and fall, » and not 
be found. 

20 Then shall stand up in his 

a Ps. 37. 36. ^ or, place, ver. 7. 

19* Then he shall turn his face toward | 
' th e fort of h is o wn Ictn d. The strong for- 
tifications of his own land*— for the He- 
brew word is in the plural. This he 
would do, of course, for protection. He 
Would cease his attempts at conquest, and 
endeavour to find security in his own for- 
tresses. As a matter of fact, after this de- 
feat, Antioehus, in order to replenish his 
exhausted coffers, and to find the means 
of meeting the claims of the Eomans, went 
into certain provinces of his empire. He 
attempted no other foreign wars, hut 
sought security in his own dominions. 
*]| But he shall sHimhle and fall, and not 
he found. He died in an attempt to plun- 
der the temple of Elymais. In this he 
provoked the people to an insurrection, 
and was slain, together with the soldiers 
Who were with him. What was his mo- 
tive for plundering that temple is uncer- 
tain j whether it was to meet the demands 
of the Bomans, or w’hether it was avarice 
(Justin xxxiii. 2), but it was in this way 
that he * stumbled and feiy and passed 
away. Jerome, Com. in loc., Biod. Sic. 
Fragmenta xxvi. 30, 49, Justin xxxii. 2, 
Strabo p. 744. The prophecy respecting 
him terminates here, and the particulars 
specified are as minute and accurate as 
if it had been written after the event 
Indeed, the whole account is just such as 
one would prepare now who should under- 
take to express in a brief compass the 
principal events in the life of Antioehus 
the Great 

20. Then shall stand iqy in his estate 
Marg., place. * The word used — 13 — 
means properly a stand, station, place, 
(see Notes on ver. 2), and the idea here is 
simply that he would be succeeded in the 
kingdom by such an one. His successor 
■would have the character and destiny 
which the prophecy proceeds to specify, 
f A raiser of taxes. One who shall be 
mainb’- characterized for this; that is, 
whose government would l)ej|istinguished I 
eminently by his efforts to wring money ; 
out of the people. The Hebrew word — j 
means properly to urge, to drive, j 


estate a ® raiser of taxes in the 
glory of the kingdom: but within 
few days he shall be destroyed, 
neither in ^ anger nor in battle. 

c me that catisdk an emeter p pass over. Ful- 
filled, 171 B. C. ° angers. 

to impel, and it is then applied to one 
who urges or presses a debtor, or wbo 
exacts tribute of a people. The word is 
used with reference to money exactions 
in Beut. xv. 2, 3: “ Every creditor that 
Icndeth aught unto his neighbour, shall 
not exact it of his neighbour or brother; 

^ of a foreigner thou mayest exact it again.’' 
I So in 2 Kings xxiii. 35, Jehoiakim taxed 
the land “ to give the money according 
to the commandment of Pharaoh; he ex» 
acted the silver and the gold of the people 
of the land.” In Zeeh. ix. 8, “ And no 
oppressor shall pass through them any 
more,” the same word is used. Here it 
denotes one who would be mainly cha- 
racterized by his extorting tribute of his 
people, or using means to obtain money, 
f In the glory of the kingdom. The word 
w here is supplied by our translators. 
Lengerke renders it, ^who shall sufler 
the tax-gatherer (eintreiber) to go through 
the glory of the kingdom.’ This is evi- 
dently the meaning. He would lay the 
richest and most productive parts of bis 
kingdom under contribution. This might 
be either to pay a debt contracted by a 
former monarch ; or to carry on war ; or to 
obtain the means of luxurious indulgence ; 
or for purposes of magnificence and dis- 
play. I" But within few days. A compa- 
ratire brief period. Gomp. Gen. xxvli. 44, 
xxix. 20. It is impossible from this to 
determine the precise period which ho 
would live, but the language would leave 
the impression that his would be a short 
reign, f lie shall he destroyed, lleb., 
shall he broken. That is, his 'power shall 
I be broken; he shall cease to reign. It 
would not be certainly inferred from this 
that he would bo put to death, t>r would 
die at that time, but that his reign then 
would come to an end, though it might 
be in some peaceful ■way. *' Xeither in 
anger. Heb., angers. Not in any tu- 
mult or excitement, or ly any rage of 
his subjects. This would certainly im- 
ply that his death would be a peaceful 
death. "[[ Aor in battle. As many kings 
fell. The description would indicate a 
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reign of peaee, and one whose end wonld 
be peace, but who would have but a 
brief reign. The reference here is, un- 
doubtedly, to Seieueiis Philopator, the 
eldest son of Antiochus the Great, and 
his immediate successor. The fuMlment 
of the prediction is seen in the following 
lacts in regard to him ; (a) As an exac- 
tor of tribute. He was bound to pay 
the tribute which his father had agreed 
to pay to the Romans. This tribute 
amounted to a thousand talents annually, 
and consequently made it necessary for 
him to apply his energies to the raising 
of that sum. The Jewish talent of silver 
was equal to about $1605 of our money, 
and consequently this thousand talents, 
of the Jewish talent of silver here referred 
to, 'was equal to about a million and a 
half of dollars. The Greek talent of sil- 
ver was worth $1055 of our money, and, 
if this was the talent, the sum would be 
about a million. To raise this, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary expenses of the go- 
vernment, would require an effort, and, 
as this was continued from year to year, 
and as Seleucus was known for little else, 
it was not unnatural that he should be 
characterized as the * raiser of taxes.^ 
(5) Especially would this be true in the 
estimation of the Jews, for no small part 
of these taxes, or this revenue, was de- 
rived from Palestine. Sol eiieus, taking 
advantage of the disturbances in Egypt, 
had reunited to the Syrian crown the 
provinces of Coelesyria and Palestine, 
which his father Antiochus the Great had 
given in dowry to his daughter Cleopatra, 
who wms married to Ptolemy Epiphanes. j 
Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, p. 255. In 
the year 176 B. C., Simon, a Benja- 
ininite, who became governor of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, the farmer of the reve- 
nues of the Egyptian kings, attempted 
to make some innovations, which were 
steadily resisted by the high priest 
Onias III. Simon, in anger, went to 
Apollonius, governor of Coelesyria under 
Seleucus, and informed him of the great 
treasures contained in the temple. The 
king,’^ says Jahn, (Heb. Commonwealth, 
p. 255,) ‘Hhougli a friend to tho Jews, 
and though he had regularly made dis- 
bursements, according to tho directions 
of his father, towards sustaining the ex- 
penses of tho sacriiices at Jerusalem, de- 
tuniiiricd to apply to his own use the 
treasures of the temple j for the annual ] 


payment of one thousand talents to the Ro- 
mans had reduced his finances to a very 
low ebb. With the design, therefore, of 
replenishing his exhausted treasury, he 
sent Heliodorus to Jerusalem to plunder 
the temple.” Comp. Appian Syriac, xlv. 
60 — 65. See also Prideaux, Conn. III. 208, 
2 Mac, iii. Besides this, the necessity 
of raising so much revenue, would give 
him the character of raiser of taxes/ 
(e) This was done in what might properly 
be termed 'the glory of his kingdom,' 
or in what would, in the language of an 
Hebrew, be so called — Ceelesyria and 
Palestine. To tho eye of a Hebrew this 
was the glory of all lands, and the Jew- 
ish writers were accustomed to designate 
it by some such appellation. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 16. (d) His reign con- 

tinued but a short time — answering to 
what is here said, that it would be for a 
'few days/ In fact, he reigned but 
eleven or twelve years, but that, com- 
pared with thp long reign of Antiochus 
his father — thirty-seven years— was a 
brief period, (e) The manner of his 
death. He did not fall in battle, nor 
was he cut off in a popular tumult. He 
was, in fact, poisoned. In the eleventh 
year of his reign, he sent his only son 
Demetrius as a hostage to Rome, and re- 
leased his brother Antiochus, w'ho bad 
resided twelve years in that city. As 
the heir to the crown was now out of 
the way, Heliodorus sought to raise him- 
self to the royal dignity, and for this 
purpose he destroyed the king by poi- 
son. He attached a large party to his 
interests, and finally gained over those 
who were in favour of submitting to the 
king of Egypt. Antiochus Epiphanes re- 
. ceived notice of these transactions while 
. he was at Athens on his return from 
. Rome, He applied himself to Eumencs, 
king of Pergamus, whom, with his bro- 
, ther Attalus, ho easily induced to espouse 
his cause, and they, with the help of a 
part of tho Syrians, deprived Heliodorus 
, of his usurped authority. Thus, in the 
: year 175 H C., Antiochus Epiphanes 
quietly ascended tho throne, while the 
lawful heir, Demetrius, was absent at 
Rome. Appian, Syriac, xlv. 60 — 65. 
Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth ch. ix. § 91. 
The remainder of this chapter is occupied 
with a detail of tho crimes, the cruelties, 
and the oppressions of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, or Aatioohus lY. 



21 f And in his estate shall stand 
up a vile person, to whom they shall 
^place. ver. 7. 

21. And in Ms estate. In his place. 
Notes on vs. 2, 20. *[[ Shall stand tip a 
vile person. There shall succeed to the 
throne. The reference here is to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, who reigned from B. C. 
175 to B. C. 163. The epithet ‘vile* hero 
given him, was one which his subsequent 
history showed w\as eminently approjiriate 
to him in all respects, as a man and as a 
prince. The Hebrew word rendei*ed ‘ vile^ 
— — properly means one despised or 

held in contempt. Isa. xlix. 7, Ps. xxii. 7. 
The meaning here is, that be was one who 
deserved to be despised, and who would 
be held in contempt — a man of alow, base, 
contemptible oharaotor. V ulg., des^yeetns. 
Gr., ilonkvuibn^ Luther, ein nngeachtetcr. 
Never were terms better applied to a man 
than these to Antiochus Epiphanes — both 
before and after his ascension to the 
throne. The manner of his seizing upon 
the crown is stated above. He was sur- 
named Epiphanes {'Enupavk) the Illmtri- 
onsf because, if we believe Appian, he 
vindicated the claims of the royal family 
against the usurpations of the foreigner 
Heliodorus. Ho also bore the name 6eos 
— Ood, which is stiil seen upon his coins. 
But by his subjects he was called Epi- 
manes ('Enifiavns) the Insane, instead of 
Epiphanes — a name which ho much more 
richly deserved. The following state- 
ment from Jahn (Heb. Commonwealth, 
eh. X. § 92) will show with what propriety 
the term ‘viW was applied to him : “He 
often lounged like a mere idler about the 
streets of Antioch, attended by two or 
three servants, and not deigning to look 
at the nobles; would talk with goldsmiths 
and other mechanics in their workshops, 
engage in idle and trifling conversation 
with the lowest of the peoi^le, and mingle 
in the society of foreigners and men of 
the vilest character. He was not ashamed 
to go into the dissipated circles of the 
young, to drink and carouse with them, ! 
and to assist their merriment by singing 
songs and playing on his flute. He often 
appeared in the public baths among the 
common people, engaged in every kind of 
foolish jest without the least regard to the 
dignity of his station and character. Not i 
unfrequontly he was seen drunk in tbej 


not give the honour of the kingdom : 
but he shall come in peaceably, and 
obtain the kingdom by flatteries. 

streets, when ho would throw his money 
about, and practice various other fooler- 
ies equally extravagant. He would pa- 
rade the streets of his capitol in a long 
robe, and with a garland of roses upon 
his head, and if any attempted to pass by 
or to follow him, he would pelt them with 
stones which he carried concealed under 
his garments,” &c. See also Appian in 
Syriacis xlv- 70 — 7a; Eusebius in Chro- 
, nicon ; Athenmus, lib. v. p. 193, x, p. 438 ; 
j Livy xli. 20 ; Diod. Sic. Frag. xxvi. 05, 
ixxxi. 7, 8; Prideaux Con. iii, 212 — 214; 
1 1 Mae. i, 9. ^ To ivhom they shall not 

\yive the honour of the kwgdoni. That is, 
! the people. Or, in other words, it should 
not be conferred on him by any law or 
act of the nation, or in any regular sv.^- 
eession or claim. The true heir to fhe 
crown was Demetrius, w'ho w'as absent at 
Home. On him the crown W'ould have 
regularly devolved; hut in his absence it 
! was obtained by Antiochus by arts which 
he practised, and not bj^' any voluntary 
grant of the nation. ^ But he shall come 
in peaceably. Quietly ; ivithout W’ur or 
force ; by art rather than by arms. Oe- 
senius {Lex.) renders the phrase here 
used, ^in the midst of security;’ that is, 
unexpectedly, suddenly. The idea seems 
to he that he would do it when the nation 
was not expecting it, or apprehending it; 
when they would bo taken off their guard, 
and he would ‘ steal a march upon them.’ 
All this accorded with fact. The na- 
tion seemed not to have anticipated that 
Antiochus would attempt to ascend the 
I throne on the death of his brother. But 
: he quietly left Eonie — while Demetrius, 

: his nephew, the true heir to the crown, 

I remained there — came to Athens, and 
' learned what was the state, of things in 
Syria., where Heliodorus had usurfted the 
authority; made an agreoinent ^vith the 
king of Perga mus to aid him, ami, by 
the; assistance of a part of tin* Syrians 
who were oppcised to the uMirpcr Hvlio- 
doras, deprived him of the authority, and 
himself took possession of the crm-vin No 
one seemed to sn>pecf that rids was his 
aim, or to rlouht that hi.s wa.< to 

remove an usurper tliat his jn-niicw might 
be placed on the tliruinn « J/ul obtafu 
the Mngdom by jlutteries. 
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22 And '‘with the arms of a flood 
shall they l >0 overflown from before 
a ver. 10. Fulfilled, 170 B. C. 


him, and shall be broken ; yea, also 
the prince of the covenant. 

23 And after the league made with 


hriGitates, Umditm, The word,” says 
Elliott (Apoc. iv. 133), *^has a double! 
sense, being applied both to the slipperi- 
ness of a path, and the slipperiness or 
flattering and deceit of the tongue. In 
the former sense it occurs in Ps. xxxv, 6, 

' Lot their way be dark and slippery f in 
the latter, its originating verb, Prov. ii. 6, 
vii. 5, ' The stranger that flattereth or i 
dissembleth with his words f and Prov. | 
xxix, 5, ‘ A man that flattereth or dissem- i 
bieth to his neighbour.* In this latter | 
sense the verbal seems to be used both 
here and in the verses 32, 34, below, 

* arts of dissimulation.’ Gesenius.” The 
probable meaning here is, that he would 
obtain the throne by acts of dissembling, 
and by promises of rewards and offices. 
Such promises he would probably make 
to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and to 
the Syrian nobles and people who espoused 
his cause. It would not bo difficult to se- 
cure the aid of multitudes in this way, 
and the character of Antiocbus was just 
such as to permit him to use any of these 
arts to accomplish his ends. Perhaps 
also he might hold out the hope of aid 
from the Komans, with whom he had 
long lived. It was no uncommon thing for 
an usurper to make his way by flattering 
certain classes of a people, and by pro- 
mises of largesses, of offices, and of the 
removal of oppressive burdens. Comp. 
Prideaux, Gon. HI. 212. See also the 
case of Absalom in 2 Sam. xv. 1 — 6. 

22. icith the anus of a flood* The 
reference here is to some mighty invasion 
of some country by Antiocbus, which 
would sweep every thing before him. 
There seems to be some confusion of me- 
taphor in the phrase ‘ the arms of a flood.’ 
The idea in the mind of the writer ap- 
pears to have been this. He saw' an in- 
vasion of some country by hosts of men 
under the command of Antiocbus. This 
it was not unnatural to compare with an 
inundatUm of waters spreading over a 
land. See Isn. viii. 8. Kor w'as it alto- 
gether unnatural to speak of an inunda- 
tion as having arms extending far and 
near? sweeping everything to itself, or 
carrying it away- ^hus we speak of an 
arm of the sea, an arm of a river, Ac. 
In this manner tho inundation — the m- 


vasion—seerned to spread itself out like 
I waters, sweeping all away. ^ Shall they 
he overfloian from before Mm* The pro- 
phet does not specify who they w'ould be 
that would thus be overthrown. Some 
have supposed that the reference is to tho 
Hebrew, but the more correct interpreta- 
tion is that which refers it to Egypt. See 
Notes on ver. 25. As a matter of fact, 
the forces of Heliodorus, the forces of the 
Hebrews, and the forces of the Egyptians, 
were alike broken and scattered before 
him. The eye of the prophet, however, 
seems rather here to he on the invasion 
of Egypt, which was one of the earliest 
and most prominent acts of Antiocbus, 
and into the history of which the prophet 
goes most into detail. ^ Fea, also, the 
prince of the covenant. He also shall be 
I broken and overcome. There has been 
I some diversity of opinion as to who is 
[meant by 'the prince of the covenant’ 
: here. Many suppose that it is the high 
I priest of tho Jews, as being the chief 
j prince or ruler under tho 'covenant’ 
I which God made -with them, or among 
I the ' covenant’ people. But this appella- 
! tion is not elsewhere given to the Jewish 
high priest, nor is it such as could with 
much propriety be applied to him. The 
reference is rather to the king of Egypt, 
with whom a covenantor compact had been 
made by Antiocbus the Great, and who 
was supposed to be united, therefore, to 
the Syrians by a solemn treaty. See 
Lengerke, in loc. So Elliott, Apoc. iv. 
133. 

23. And after the league made xvith Mm, 
A treaty of peace and concord. The 
great subject of contention between the 
I kings of Syria 4ud Egypt was theposses- 
1 sion of Coelesyria and Palestine. This 
I they often endeavoured to settle by con- 
! quest, as each of them claimed that in tho 
I original partition of the empire of Alex- 
andria this portion of the empire fell to 
himself j and often they endeavoured to 
settle it by treaty. Consequently this 
region was constantly passing from one to 
the other, and was also the seat of fre- 
quent wars. The 'league’ here referred 
to seems to have been that respecting this 
country — the successive promises which 
had been made to the king of Egypt that 
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him he shall work » deceitfully: for 
he shall come up, and shall become 
strong ^Yith a small people. 


Cceksyria and Palestine should he made 
over to him. These provinces had been 
secured to Ptolemy Lagus by the treaty 
made 301 B. C., and they had been again 
pledged by Antiochus the Great, in do-vvry, 
Tvben his daughter Cleopatra should be 
made queen of Egypt. Jahn, Hob. Com- 
monwealth p. 260. Antiochus Bpiphanes, 
however, was by no means disposed to 
confirm this grant, and hence the wars 
in which ho was involved with the Egyp- 
tians. 1 Jfe shall work deceitfully. In 
reference to the covenant or treaty above 
referred to. Ho shall endeavour to evade 
its claims; he shall refuse to comply with 
its conditions j he shall not deliver up the 
provinces according to the terms of the 
compact. The history accords exactly 
with this, for he did not intend to com- 
ply with the terms of the treaty, but 
(Sought every means to evade it, and finally 
waged a succession of bloody w^ars with 
Egypt. In reference to the terms of this 
treaty, and to secure their respective in- 
terests, both parties sent ambassadors to 
Borne to urge their claims before the Ho- 
man Senate. Polybius, Legat, ^ 78, 82. 
Jerome, Com.'?*?* loc. As soon as Ptolemy 
Philometor bad reached his fourteenth 
year, he was solemnly invested with the 
government; and ambassadors from all 
surrounding countries came to congratu- 
late him on his accession to the throne. 

On this occasion Antiochus sent to 
Egypt, Apollonius, the son of Mnestheus, 
apparently to congratulate the king on 
his coronation, but with the real intention 
of sounding the purposes of the Egyptian 
court. When Apollonius on his return 
informed Antiochus that he was viewed as 
an enemy by the Egyptians, he immedi- 
ately sailed to Joppa to survey his fron- 
tiers towards Egypt, and to put them in 
a state of defence,^^ Jahn, Meb. Common- 
wealth, p. 200. 2 Mac. iv, 21. The purpose 
of Antiochus was undoubtedly not to sur- 
render Goelesyria and Palestine according 
to the treaties which had been made, and 
yet he designed to secure them if possible 
without an open rupture, and hence his 
arts of diplomacy, or his efforts to evade 
compliance with the terms of the com- 
pact. Even when he had invaded Egypt-, 
and had obtained possession of the king, 


24 He shall enter ^ peaceably even 
upon the fattest places of the prov- 
^ c. 8. 25. ^ or, mio the peaceable and fat. 


Ptolemy Philometor, he still ^‘pretended 
that he had come to Egypt solely for tho 
good of king Ptoleni3', to set the affairs of 
his kingdom in order for him ; and Ptol- 
emy found it expedient to act as though 
he really thought him his friend. But ho 
must have seen, says Jahn, that Antio- 
chus with all his professions of friendship, 
wms not unmindful of spoil, for he plun- 
dered Egypt in every quarter.’'' lleb . 
Commonwealth p. 263, For he shall 
come up. Come up on Egypt, The result 
would be war. Bather than surrender 
the provinces according to the treaty, he 
would ultimately invade Egypt, and carry 
war into its borders, *1 chall hecome 
strong with a small pmptU. The meaning 
of this seems to be that at first his own 
forces w’ould bo small; that he would 
go up in such a way as not to excite sus- 
picion, but that, either by an increase of 
his forces there, by uniting himself to 
confederates, by alluring the people by 
the promise of rewards, or by gradually 
taking one town after another and adding 
them to his dominions, he would become 
strengthen. Jahn (Heb. Commonwealth 
p. 263), says, ^^ wifh a small body of troops 
he made himself master of Memphis, and 
of all Egypt as far as Alexandria, almost 
without striking a blow.” Comp. Diod. 
0ie. xxvi. 75, 77 ; Jos. Ant. xiL 5, 2. The 
fact in the case- was, that Antiochus pre- 
tended in his invasion of Egypt to be the 
friend of the Egyptian king, and that he 
came to aid him, and to settle him firmly 
on the throne. By degrees, however, he 
became possessed of one town after an- 
other, and subdued one place after an- 
other, until he finally became possessed 
of the king himself, and had him entirely 
in his power. 

24. Me shall enter peaecahly even apon 
the fattest places of the prorlnrc. The 
margin is, *into the peaceable and fat.’ 
The version in the text, however, is the 
more eorreet, and the sense is that ho 
would do this une.i:peett>iily (Lengorkt-, 
tinpermuthet) ; ho would make gradiml 
and artful approaches until he had .'■'ci^cd 
upon the best portions of the land. Comp. 
Gen. xxvii. 28, The historv is, that 
ho went there with diflhreut professions 
than those of conquest, and one after an- 
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ince ; and he shall do iliat which his 
fathers have not done, nor his fa- 
therms fathers ; he shall scatter 
among them the prey, and spoil, 
and riches : yea he shall forecast 

A think Ids thoughts. 

other he took possession of the principal 
towns of Egypt. In his first invasion of | Egypt, f Jgainet "the strongholds. An- 
that country, Biodorus Siculus and Jose- i tiochus took possession of Pelusium, the 
phus both say that Antlochus 'availed ; key of Egypt; he seized upon Memphis, 
himself of a mean artifice," without speci- 1 and he then laid siege to Alexandria, 
fying what it was. Jahn says that proh- 1 supposing that if that were reduced the 
ahly it was that he pretended to come as whole country would bo his. Jos. Ant. 
the friend of Ptolemy. It was to this B. xii. ch. v. ^ 2. % Even for a time, 
that the allusion is here, when it is said Josephus (utenp.) says that he was driven 
that he would 'enter that is, from Alexandria, and out of all Egypt, 

with some pretence of peace or friendship, by the threatenings of the Bomans, eom- 
or with some false and flattering art. manding him to let that country alone. 
Josephus (Ant. xii. ch. v. | 1.) says of There were other reasons, also, which com- 
Antiochus, that "he came with great hined with this, inducing him to retire 
forces to Polusium, and circumvented Ptol- ; from that country. He was greatly en- 
emy Philometor hg treachcri/, and seized | raged by the effect which a report of his 
'upon Egypt.” The fact stated by Biodo- | death in Judea had produced there. It 
rus and Josephus, that he took possession j was said that all the Jews rejoiced at that 
of Memphis and of all Egypt as far as j report, and rose in rebellion ; and he 
Alexandria, fully illustrates what is said | therefore resolved to inflict revenge on 
here, that he would ' enter in the fattest I them, and left Egypt, and went to Jeru- 
plaees of the province." These were the ! salem, and subdued it either by storm or 
most choice and fertile portions of Egypt, by stratagem. 

he shall do that which his fathers 25. And 'he shall stir up hi a power and 
have not do»e, nor Ms father’s fathers, his courage against the king of the south 
Which none of his predecessors have been with a great army. This must refer to a 
able to do ; to wit, in the conquest of subsequent invasion of Egypt by Antio- 
Egypt, No one of them had it so com- chus. In the course of his reign he four 
pletely in his possession ; no one obtained times invaded that country with various 
from it so much spoil. There can be no i degrees of success. In the first, he took 
doubt that such was the fact. The wars j Pelusium, and having placed a garrison 
. of his predecessors with the Egyptians i there, retired into winter quarters to 
had been mostly waged in Ccelesyria and Tyre, In the second, above referred 
Palestine, for the possession of these to, he took Memphis and laid siege 
provinces. Antiochus Epiphanes, how- to Alexandria. The third invasion here 
ever, at first took Pelusium, the key of referred to was after he had taken Jeru- 
Egypt, and then invaded Egypt itself, salem, and was caused by the fact that, 
seized upon its strongest places, and made as Ptolemy Philometor was in the hands 
the king a captive. ' Jahn, Heb. Common- of Antiochus, the Egyptians had raised 
■wealth, p. 2G3, Cdmp. 1 Mac. i. 16. | Ptolemy Physeon &ross) to the throne. 
5 Be shall scatter among them the prey, j This prince assumed the name of Euer- 
4 fec. Among his followers. He shall re- ; gotos 11. The pretended object of Antio- 
ward them with the spoils of Egypt, j chus in this invasion (B. 0. 168) was to 
Comp. 1 Mac. i. 19 : " Thus they got the j support the claims of Ptolemy Philometor 
strong cities in the land of Egypt, and he : against the usurpation of his brother, but 
took the spoils thereof.’" ^ he .shall \ his real purpose was to subject the whole 
forecast his devices. Marg., * think ; country to his own power. He defeated 
thoughts.’ The margin is in accordance j the Alexandrians by sea near Pelusium, 
with the Hebrew. The meaning is, that ' and then drew up his land forces before 
he would form plans, or that this would . the city of Alexandria. Ptolemy Pbys- 
be his aim. He would direct the war i oon sent an embassy to Borne to solicit 



Ms devices against the strongholds, 
even for a time. 

25 And he shall stir up his powder 
and his courage against the king of 
the south vsrith a great army; and 


against the strongly fortified nlaces of 
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the king of the soutli shall be stirred I portion of his meat shall destroy 
up to battle -with a very great and j him, and his army shall overflow ; 


mighty army; but he shall not 
stand: for they shall forecast de- 
vices against him. 

26 Yea, they that feed of the 

the protection of the Senate, and at the 
same time entered into negotiations of 
peace with Antiochus. The proposals 
were rejected, but when he perceived 
that the conquest of Alexandria would 
be difficult, he retired to Memphis, and 


and many shall fall down slain. 

27 And both these kings^ hearts 
shall he to do mischief, and they 


» tlidr hearts. 


could hold out, and should bo disposed 
to make terms with the invader. <|[' And ' 
his nrmy shall overjlow. The connection 
here requires us to undei*stand this of the 
army of the king of Egypt. The mean- 
ing seems to be, that his forces would be 


pretended to deliver up the kingdom to j great, and would spread themselves out 
Ptolemy Physeon, and having left a I like overflowing waters, but that notwith- 
strong garrison at Pelusium, he returned standing this many of them would be 
to Antioch. This invasion is thus de- slain. And many shall fall down slain* 
scribed by the author of the Book of In battle. UsTotwithstanding the army 
Maccabees (1 Mac. i. 17.) ^ Wherefore i would be numerous, and would, as it 
lie entered Egypt with a great multitude, ■ were, spread over the land, still it would 
with chariots, and elephants, and horse- i not be sufficient to keep out the invaders, 
men, and a great navy.'' Poi*phyry, as | hut many of them would fall in the field, 
quoted by Scaliger; Polybius, Legat. J 81, 1 The account in 1 Mac. i. 18, is, that 
82, 84; Levy xliv. 19, xlv. ii; Justin | Ptolemy was afraid of him [Antiochus], 
!S:xxiv. 2; Prideaux, Con. III. 232— -285. ! and fled; and many were wounded to 
And the king of the soiith. Ptolemy | death.” 

Physeon, king of Egypt. ^ Shall he { 27. And both these hings^ hearts shall 

stirred up to battle zoith a very great «««^jhe to do mischief. Marg., their hearts, 
mighty army. To oppose Antiochus. j The meaning is, tlnit their hearts were 
f But he shall not stand. He shall not j set on some evil or unjust purpose. The 
be able to resist him. His navy was de- 1 reference here|s, evidently, to Antiochus 


feated; Antiochus still held possession 
of Memphis, and laid siege to Alexandria. 
*([ For they shall forecast devices against 
him. Heb., ‘'shall think his thoughts' 
(See Notes on ver. 24) ; that is, they shall 
form plans against him to defeat him. 
The reference here is to the in vading forces, 
that they would form sagacious plans for 
the overthrow of the king of Egypt. 

26, Yeaf they that feed of the portion 
of his meat shall destroy him. They of 
his own family ; they who aro nourished 


and Ptolemy Philometor, and the time 
alluded to is when Ptolemy was in the 
possession of Antiochus, and when they 
were together forming their plans, An- 
tiochus invaded the country under pre- 
tence of aiding Ptolemy and establishing 
him in the government, and for the same 
reason, under pretence of protecting him, 
he had him now* in his possession. At 
first, also, it would seem that Ptolemy 
coincided with his plans, or was so far 
decei-ved by the acts of Antiochus as to 


at his table; they who are his cabinet believe In his friendship, and to unite 
counsellors, and professed and confiden- i with him in his schemes, for it is ex- 
tial friends. The meaning is, that they j pressly said by tlie historians, as (juoted 
would prove treacherous and unfaithful, j above, that w’hen Antiochus loft Egypt, 
This is by no means- improbable. Anti- j leaving Ptolemy at Memphis, and a 
ochus was powerful, and had seized upon I strong garrison in Peiusium, Ihuh-my 
Pelusium, and upon Memphis, and upon | began to see through his eral'iy <k\sjgijs, 
the fiiiresfc portions of Egypt. He was; and to act accordingly, fn til Unit time, 

also in possession of the person of the "" ■* — ' ' ’ ’ 

lawful king, and had a fair prospect of 
subduing the whole country. In these 
circumstances, nothing would he more 


natural than the very inmates of the 
palace — the persons around the reigning 
king — -should begin to doubt whether he 


h.owever,'he, seems to have regartled the 
professions of Antiochus as sincere, and 
to have entered fully into hi.s plans. 
To that fact there is allusion hero, and 
the meaning is, that they were forming 
united schemes of evil— of eonquest, aud 
robbery, and oppression. The guiding 
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shall speak lies at one table ; bnt it 
shall not prosper : for a^ret the end 
shall be at the time appointed- 

’’ c.S. m ver. 29,35,40. 


spirit in this was, undoubtedly, Anti- 
oclius, but Ptolemy seems to have con- 
curred in it. *[[ And they shall speak lies 
at one taJjle, At the same table, Pto- 
lemy was a captive, and was entirely 
in the possession of Antioehus, but 
it was a matter of policy with the latter 
to hide from him, as far as possible, tbe 
fact that he was a prisoner, and to treat 
him as a king. It is to be presumed, 
therefore, that he would do so, and that 
they would be seated at the same table j 
that is, that Ptolemy would bo treated 
outwardly with the respect due to a king. 
In this familiar condition — in this state 
of apparently respectful and confidential 
intercourse — they would form their plans. 
Yet the devices of both would, hQ false — 
or would be, in fact, speaking lies. An- 
tioelius would be acting perfidiously 
throughout, endeavoufing to impose on 
Ptolemy, and making promises, and giv- 
ing assurances, which he knew to be 
false I and Ptolemy would be equally 
acting a deceitful part — entering into en- 
gagements which, perhaps, he did 'not 
intend to keep, and which would, at any 
rate, be soon violated. It is impossible 
now to know hoie he came into the hands 
of Antioehus — whether he surrendered 
himself in war,* or whether he was per- 
suaded to do it by the acts of his cour- 
tiers or whether ho was really deceived 
by Antioebus and supposed that he was 
his friend, and that his protection was 
necessary. On any of these suppositions 
it cannot be supposed that he would be 
very likely to be sincere in his transae- 
ti(ms with Antioehus. f But it shall not 
prosper. The scheme concocted, what- 
ever it was, would not be successful. 
The plan of Antioebus was to obtain 
possession of the whole of Egypt, but in 
this ho fiiilod; and so far as Ptolemy en- 
tered into the scheme proposed by Anti- 
oehus, on pretence for the good of his 
country, it also failed. Whatever the 
purpose w’^as, it was soon broken up by 
the fact that Antioehus left Egypt, and 
made war in J erusalem. f For yet the end 
shall be at ike time appointed. See ver. 
29. The end— the result — shall not be 


28 Then shall he return into his 
land with great riches ; and his 
heart shall be against the holy cove- 


. ' ■ ~~ 

now, anu m the manner contemplated by 
these two kings. It shall be at the time 
* appointed,' to wit, by God, and in an- 
other manner. The whole case shall 
issue differently from what they design, 
and at the time which an overruling Pro- 
vidence has designated. The reason im- 
plied here why they could not carry out 
their design was, that there was an ' ap- 
pointed time' when these affairs were to 
be determined, and that no purposes of 
theirs could be allowed to frustrate the 
higher counsels of the Most High. 

28. shall he return into Ms land 
with great riches. Enriched with the 
spoils of Egypt. Having taken Mem- 
phis, and the fairest portions of Egypt, 
he would, of course, carry great wealth 
to his own country on his return. Thus 
it is said in 2 Mac. I. *^Thus they 
got the strong cities in the land of Egypt, 
and be took the spoils thereof." The 
meaning here is, that he would set out to 
return to his own land. As a matter of 
fact, on his way he would pause to bring 
desolation in Jerusalem, as is intimated 
in the subsequent part of the verse, 
f A7id his heart shall be against the holy 
covenant. The words ^holy covenant’ 
are a technical expresvsion to denote the 
Jewish institutions. The Hebrew people 
were called the * covenant people,' as 
being a people with whom God had en- 
tered into covenant. All their privileges 
were regarded as the result of that cove- 
nant, and hence the word came to be ap- 
plied to all the institutions of the nation. 
When it is said that his heart was against 
that covenant, the meaning is, that he 
was enraged against it; and determined 
to bring calamity upon the place and 
people connected with it. The reason 
of this was the following. When he was 
in Egypt, a report was spread abroad that 
he was dead. In consequence of this 
rnnaour, Jason took the opportunity of 
recovering the office of high priest, from 
his brother Menelaus, and with a thou- 
sand men took Jerusalem, drove Mene- 
iaus into the castle, and slew many whom 
he took for his enemies. Antioehus, 
hearing of this, supposed that all the 
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nant ; and lie shall do and 

return to his own land- 
29 At the time appointed he 
^ shall return, and come toward the 


Jews bad revolted, and determined to 
inflict summary chastisement on them on 
his way to his own land. See Jahn, j ing professedly given up the kingdom to 
Heh. Commonwealth, p. 263. f And he \ him, Ptolemy suspected the designs of 


south ; hut it shall not he as the 
former, or as the latter. 

30 i For the ships » of Chittim 

«iNu.24,24. 

after the departure of Antioehus, leaving 
Ptolemy in possession of Egypt, or hav- 


skall do exploits, and return to his oion 
land^ The word exploits is supplied by 
the translators. The Hebrew is, simply, 
*he shall doj’ that is, be shall accom- 
plish the purpose of his heart on the cove- 
nant people. In this expedition, he took 
Jerusalem, whether by storm or by stra- 
tagem, is not quite certain. Diodorus 


Antioehus, and came to an agreement 
with his brother Physcon, that they 
should share the government between 
them, and resist Antioehus with their 
united power. To do this, they hired 
mercenary troops from Greece. Anti- 
oebus, learning this, openly throw ofl’ the 
mask, and prepared to invade Egypt 


Siculus, and the author of the second book; again, B. C. 167. He sent bis fleet to 
of Maccabees, and Josephus, (Jewish j Cyprus to secure possession of that island. 


Wars, i. 1, 2, and vi, 10, 1,) say that it 
was by storm. The account which he 
gives in his Antiquities (B. xii. ch. v. § 3) 
is, that he took it by stratagem, but the 
statement in the Jewish War is much 
more probable, for Antioehus plundered 
the city, slew eighty thousand persons, 
men, women, and children, took forty 
thousand prisoners, and sold as flaany 
into slavery, 2 Mac. v. 5, 6, 11—14. As 
if this were not enough, under the guid- 
ance of the high priest Menelaus, he 
went into the sanctnary, uttering blas- 
pheiS^ous language, took away all the 
gold and silver vessels he could find there, 
the golden table, altar and candlestick, 
and all the great vessels, and that he 
might leave nothing behind, searched 
the subterranean vaults, and in this man- 
ner collected eighteen hundred talents 
of gold. He then sacrificed a swine on 
the altar, boiled a piece of the flesh, and 
sprinkled the whole temple with the 
broth, 2 Mac. v. 15— 21,- 1 Mae. i. 21— 
28. Diodorus Sic. xxxiv. 1; Jahn, Heb. 
Commonwealth, p. 264. 

29. A# the time appointed* In the pur- 
poses of God. See I^otes on ver. 27. 
That is, at the time when God shall de- 
sign to accomplish his own purposes in 
regard to him. The idea is, that there 
was a definite period in the divine mind 
m which all this was to be done, and 
that when this should occur Antioehus 
would return again to invade Egypt. 
shall return and eo7ne toward the south* 

, With an intention of invading Egypt. 
The occasion of this invasion was, that , 


and led his army tov^prds Egypt to sub- 
due the two brothers, llesigning to annex 
the whole country to his dominions. 
\But it shall not he as the fornief*, or as 
the latter. At the first invasion or the 
second. In these he was successful,* in 
this he would noftbe. The reason of his 
want of success is stated in the following 
verse — that by the aid which the two 
brothers had obtained from abroad, as 
expressed in the next verse, they would 
be able to oppose him. 

30. For the ships of OhiUhn shall some 
against him. The word rendered Ohii^ 
tim — D'»n3 —according to Geseniiis, prop- 
erly means CgpriciuSf so called from a 
celebrated Phmnieian colony in the island 
of Cyprus. In a wider acceptation the 
name came to comprehend the islands 
and coasts of the Mediterranean sea, es- 
pecially the northern parts, and there- 
fore stands for the islands and coasts of 
Greece and the JEgean Sea. See Gese- 
nius, Zex.f and comp. Josephus Ant. B. I, 
ch. vi. 1. The Egyptian government had 
called in the aid of the Komans, and An- 
tiochus, therefore, was threatened with a 
war with the Komans if he did not aban- 
don his enterprise against Egj’pt. The 
reference in the passage betbre us, is to 
the embassage which the Ihiinatis sent to 
Antioehus in Egypt, rerpiiring him to de- 
sist from his enterjirise against Egypt. 

When ho had arrived at Lcuaiae, about 
four miles from Alexandria, he mot Caius 
Popilius Lamas, Caius Decimius, and Ca- 
ius Hostilius, ambassadors whom ihe Ro- 
man Senate had sent to him at the ear- 
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shall come against him : therefore even return, and have intelligence 
lie shall be grieved, and return, and with them that forsake the holj 
have indignation against the holy covenant. 

covenant : so shall he do ; he shall 31 And arms shall stand on his . 

^Fulfilled, 168, m 

Best request of Ptolemy Physeou. They 
were instructed to assure Antioehus that 
he must leave the kingdom of Egypt and 
the island of Cyprus in peace, or expect 
a war with the Romans. When Antioehus 
said that ho would lay the affairs before 
his council, Popetius, the head of the le- 
gation, with his staff drew a circle about 
the king in the sand on w'hich they stood, 
and eseiaimed, 'Before you leawe that 
circle, you must give me an ans-iver which 
I can report to the Senate." Antioehus 
was confounded, but on a little reflection, 
he said he would do W’hatever the Senate 
required."" Jahn, Heb. Commonw^ealth, 
pp. 205, 260 ; Polyb. Legat. | 90, 92 j 
Livy xliv. 14, 29; 41-~40; xlv. 10, 12. 

Those ambassadors came by the way of 
Oreeeo, and in Crrecian vessels, and their 
coming might properly be described as 
' ships from Chittiin." They went from 
Rome to Brundusinm, and then passed 
over to the G-recian shore, and from thence 
by the way of Chalcis, Beios and Rhodes, 
to Alexandria. Prideaux, III. 237. 

**[[ Therefore he shall he grieved. The 
word here used — — means properly 
to become faint-hearted ; to bo frightened j 
to be dejected, sad, humbled. Job xxx. 

S ; Ezek. xiii. 22 j Ps.cix. 16. The mean- 
ing hero is, that he became dispirited, 
dejected, cast-dowm, and abandoned his 
purpose. He saw that it would be vain 
to attempt to contend with the Romans, 
and he was constrained reluctantly to re- 
linquish his enterprise. ^ And return. 

Set out to return to his own land. And 
have incUgnalion against the holg eovenvint* 

Abates oil ver. 28. That is, he would be 
filled with wrath against Jerusalem and 
the Jews. I"olybius says that he left 
Egypt in great anger, because be was 
compelled by the Romans to abandon his 
designs. In this condition he was, of 
course, in a state of mind to become irri- 
tated against any other people, and, if 
an occasion should be given, would seek 
io vent his wrath in some other direction. 

This habitual state of feeling towards Je- 
rusalem and the Jews "would make him 
ready to seize upon the slightest pretext 
29 


to wreak his vengeance on the holy land. 
What was the immediate occasion of his 
taking this opportunity to attack Jerusa- 
lem is not certainly known, but in his 
marching back through Palestine, he de- 
tached from, his army twenty-two thou- 
sand men, under the command of Apol- 
lonius, and sent them to Jerusalem to 
destroy it Prideaux, III. 239 j Jahn, 
Heb. 'Commonwealth, p. 266. Apollo- 
nius arrived before Jerusalem B. C. 167, 
just t’wo years after the city had been 
taken by Antioehus himself. IT So shall 
he do. That is, in the manner described 
in this and the folio-wing verses. He 
shall even return. On his way to his own 
land. And have intelligence tciih them 
that forsake the holy covenant. Have an 
understanding with them ; th|t is, with a 
portion of the nation — with those who 
were disposed to cast off the religion of 
their fathers. There was a considerable 
part of the nation that was inclined to do 
this, and to introduce the customs of the 
Greeks (Comp. Jahn, Heb. Common- 
wealth, pp. 268 — 260 ) ; and it was natural 
that Antioehus should seek to have an 
understanding with them, and to make 
use of them in accomplishing his designs. 
It was very probably at the solicitation 
of this infidel and disaffected party of the 
Hebrew people that Antioehus had inter- 
fered in their affairs at all. Comp. 1 Mac. i. 
11—15. 

31. And arms shall stand on his part. 
Up to this verse there is a general agree- 
ment among commentators, that the ref- 
erence is to Antioehus Epiphanes. Erom 
this verse, however, to the end of the 
chapter, there is no little diversity of 
opinion. One portion suppose that the 
deseription of Antioehus and his ^deeds 
continues still to be the design of the 
prophet,* another that the Romans are 
here introduced, and that a part of the 
predictions in the remainder of this chap- 
ter are yet to be fulfilled j another, as Je- 
rome, and most of the Christian fathers, 
suppose that the reference is to Antioehus 
as the type of Antichrist, and that the 
I description passes from the type to the 
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part, and they shall pollute the sanc- 
tuary of strength, and shall tahe 
away the daily sacrifice^ and they 

'■ ' '■ ■ '■ . t 

antitype. In this last class are found 
Bishop I^ewton, Gill, Calvin, Pridoaux, 
Wintlo, Elliott (Apocalypse, iv. IB*?, seg.) ' 
and others; in the former, Grotius, Leii- ' 
gerke, Berthoklt, Maurer, Ac. In this 
same class is found the name of Porphyry 
— who maintained that the whole referred 
to Antiochus, and that the allusion was 
so clear as to prove that this portion of 
the book was written after the events had 
occurred. The reason suggested for the 
change in the supposed reference, as al- 
leged by Bishop Newton on the Prophe- 
cies, p. 290, is, substantially, that what 
follows can be applied only in part to An- 
tiochus. Whether this portion of the 
chapter can be shown to refer to him, we 
shall be able to determine as we proceed. 
Nothing can be clearer than the allusion 
up to this point. The word rendered 
arms, in the verse before us— — sing. 

—means properly the arm — ^especially 
the lower arm below the elbow ; and then 
comes to denote strength, might, power ; 
and thence is applied to a military force, 
or an army. See vor. 15. Such is un- 
doubtedly the meaning here, and the 
reference is to the military force which 
Antiochus w’ould employ to wreak his 
vengeance on the Jews — ^particularly by 
the instrumentality of Apollonius. Oth- 
ers would apply this to the Romans, and 
suppose that they are introduced here, 
but this construction is forced and unnat- 
ural, for (a) the reference in the previous 
verses was, undoubtedly, to Antiochus^ 
and the nari’ative seems to proceed as if 
there were no change ; [h] there is nothing 
in the statement which does not agree 
with what was done by Antiochus. As a 
matter of fact, as attested by all history^ 
he detached Apollonius with twenty-two 
thousand men, on his mortified return to I 
Ins own land, to attack and lay waste I 
Jerusalem, and Apollonius did all that is ! 
hero said would be done. Bishop New- 
ton concedes (p.294}, that this interpre- 
tation might be admitted, if the other 
2 >arts were equally applicable to An- 
tiochus; buV says he, -^^'the, difficulty, i 
or rather impossibility of applying, them J 
to Antiochus, or any of the Syrian | 
kings, his successors, obliges us to | 


shall place the ahoxnmatlon that 
a maketh desolate. 

a or, astonis7i€th. 

look out for another interpretation.*^ 
Accordingly, he says, that Jerome and 
the Christians of his time contend that 
these things apply to Antichrist; and ho 
himself adopts the view proposed by Sir 
■ Isaac Newton, that it refers to the Eo- 
j mans, and that the allusion is to the fact 
I that at the very time when Antiochus ro- 
I treated oiit of Egypt, the Romans cori- 
! quered Macedonia, putting an end to 
I the reign of DanieFs third boast/* and 
I that the prophet here leaves oif the dc- 
I scription of the actions of the Greeks, and 
; commences a description of the .Romans 
I in Greece. As, however, all that is here 
! said is strictly aj^plicable to what was 
done by Antiochus, such an interpreta- 
tion is unnecessary. they shall 

jpollnte the sancfiiary of strenyth. The 
^ sanctuary of strength,’ seems to refer to 
the fortifications or defences that had 
.been set up to protect Jerusalem, or the 
temple. At various points the temple 
was defended in this manner, not only by 
the walls of the city, but by fortifications 
erected within, and so as to prevent an 
army from approaching the temple, even 
if they should penetrate the outer wiill. 
Comp. 1 Mac. i. The temple itself 
might thus he regarded as fortified, or as 
a place of strength — and, as a matter of 
fact, when Titus ultimately destroyed the 
city, the chief difficulty was to obtain 
possession of the temple — a place that 
held out to the last. When it is said that 
they -would ^ pollute the sanctuary of 
strength/ the reference is to wdiat wuii 
done b^’’ Apollonius, at the command of 
Antiochus, to profane the temple, and to 
put an end to the sacrifices and worsliip 
I there. Comp, 1 Mae. i. 29, 27 — .ilJ ; Jos. 
jAnt. B. XU. eh. v. ^ 4. TIjc aecijunt in 
the book of Maccabees is as follows: 
“Thus they shed innoeenr blood on every 
side of the sanetwaiy and defiled it, inso- 
much that the inhabitants of Jerusakun 
fled because of them. wlu'reii,»re tin* citv 
was made a habitation of strangers, and 
became strange to those who w'erc burn 
in her, and her own children left her. 
Her sanctuary was laid waste like a wik 
deruess, and her feasts were turned into 
mourning, her sabbaths into rej.troaeli, 
her honour into conrenjpt. As had been 
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32 And such as do wickedly 
against the covenant shall be ^ cor- 
ner glory, so was her dishonour increased, 
and her excellency was turned into mourn- 
ing. Moreover, king Antioehns W’rote to 
his whole kingdom that all should he one 
people, and every one should learn his 
laws ; so all the heathen agreed accord- 
ing to the commandment of the king, 
Tea many Israelites consented to his re- 
ligion, and sacrificed unto idols, and pro- 
faned the sabbath. Por the king had 
sent letters by messengers unto Jerusa- 
lem and the cities of Judah, that they 
should follow the strange laws of the land, 
and forbid burnt-ofierings, and sacrifices, | 
and drink-offerings, in the temple ; and 1 
that they should profane the sabbaths and 
festival days, and pollute the sanctuary 
and holy people ; set up altars, and 
groves, and chapels of idols, and sacrifice 
swine’s fiesh, and unclofin beasts; that 
they should also leave their children uncir- 
cumelsed, and make their souls abomina- 
ble with all manner of uncleanness and 
profanation, to the end they might forget 
the law, and change all the ordinances." 

shail takeaway the daili/ sacrifices. 
That is, shall forbid them, and so pollute 
the temple and the altar, as to prevent 
their being ofibred. See the quotation 
abo've. This occurred in the month of 
June, B. C. 1G7. See Jahn, Heb. Com- 
monwealth, p. 267, *i[ A7id they shall 

place the ahMunatiou that maketk desolate. 
Marg., or astonisheth. The Hebrew wmrd 
— — will bear either interpreta- 

tion, though the usage of the word is 
in favour of the translation in the text. 
The passage will also admit of this trans- 
lation, Uhe abomination of desolation of 
him who makes desolate,’ or of the deso- 
Inter. See Gescniiis, Lex. S. The idea is, 
that somehow the thing here referred to 
■would be connected with the desolationf 
or the laying waste of the city and tem- 
ple, and the sense is not materially \’'ariod 
whether we regard it as ^the abomina- 
tioji that makes desolate,’ that is, that in- 
dientes the desolation, or, the abomina- 
tion <f the desol((fe)f that is, of him who 
has kid ihe city and temple waste. On 
the meaning of the phrase ^abomination 
of desolaiion,’ see Notes on ch. ix. 27. 
The reference here is, undoubtedly, to 
something that Antioehus set up in the 
temple, that was an indication of desola- 


rnpt by flatteries: but the people 


a or, catise to dissemble. 


tion, or the resuif of his having laid the 
temple in ruins. The very expression 
occurs in 1 Mac. i. 54: ^‘Kow, the fif- 
teenth day of the month C&leu, in the 
hundred and forty-fifth year, they sot up 
the abomination of desolation upon the 
altar, and builded idol-altars throughout 
the cities of Judah on every side." This 
would seem, from ver. 59, to have been 
an idol-altar erected over or upon the altar 
of burnt-offerings. They did sacrifice 
upon the idol-altar, which was upon the 
altar of God." ** At this time an old man 
by the name of Athenseus, was sent to 
Jerusalem to instruct the Jews in the 
Greek religion, and compel them to an 
: observance of its rites. He dedicated the 
I temple to Jupiter Olympius, and on the 
i altar of Jehovah he placed a smaller 
j altajp, to be used in sacrificing to the hea- 
I then god." Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, 
I pp. 267, 268. The reference here is, pro- 
I bably, to this altar, as being in itself, and 
I in the situation where it was located, an 
I < abominable’ thing in the eyes of the He- 
; brews, and as being placed there by a 
j desolatery or icaste)'. The same language 
] which is here used is applied in ch. ix, 

; 27, and in the New Testament, with great 
I propriety to what the Romans set up in 
I the temple as an indication of its conquest 
I and profanation ; but that- fact does not 
j make it certain that it is so to be under- 
! stood lieref for it is as applicable to what 
I Antioehus did, as it is to what was done 
by the Romans. See Notes on ch. ix. 27. 

32. such as do xoickedly against the 
covenant. That is, among the Jews. They 
who apostatized, and who became willing 
to receive the religion of foreigners, — 
There was such a party in Jerusalem, and 
it was numerous. See Jahn, Heb. Com- 
monwealth, pp. 258, 259. Comp. 1 Mac. 
i. 52 : Then many of the people were 
gathered unto them, to wit^ every one 
that forsook for the law; and so they 
committed evils in the land.” Shall 
be corrupt by Jlatieries, By flaUering 
promises of his favour, of office, of na- 
i tional prosperity, &c. See Notes on ver, 
i 21. The margin is, cause to dissemble. 
j The meaning of the Hebrew word — — 

! is rather to pi'ofane, to poUutCf to defile / 
j and the idea here is, that he would cause 
I them to become defiled ; that is, that he 
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that do know their God shall he 
strong, and do exploits. 

33 And they that understand 
among the people shall instruct 


■would seduce them to impiety and apostacy. 
IT Put the people that do hnoio their God, 
They who adhere to the sorrice and wor- 
ship of the true God, and who are inca- 
pahle of being seduced to apostacy and 
sin. The reference here is, undoubtedly^ 
to Judas Maccabeus and his followers— ^a 
full account of whose doings is to be 
found in the hooks of the Maccabees. See 
also Prideaux, Con. III. 245> seq., and 
Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, p. 2QB, $eq. 
^ Shall he etrong. Shall evinee great -va- 
lour, and shall show great vigour in op- 
posing him. ^ And do exploits. The 
■word ^ exploits, as in ver. 28, is supplied 
by the translators, but not improperly. 
The meaning is, that they would show 
great prowess and perform illustrious 
deeds in battle. Sec Prideaux, Con. Ill, 
pp. 262, 263. 

33. And they that understand among 
the people. Among the Hebrew people. 
The allusion is to those who, in those 
times of so general corruption and 'apos- 
tacy, should have a proper understand- 
ing of the law of God and the nature of 
religion. There were those in the days 
of Judas Maccabeus, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they would endeavour to 
inculcate just views among the people, 
f Shall instruct many. In the nature of 
religion ; in their duty to their country, 
and to God. See Prideaux, Con, III. 
2d5. *1 Yet they shall fall hy the sword. 
They shall not be immediately nor al- 
ways successful. Their final triumph 
would be only after many of them had 
fallen in battle, or been made captives. 
Mattathias, the father of Judas Macca- 
beus, who began the opposition to Anti- 
ochus (1 Blae. ii. 1), having summoned 
to his standard as many as he could in- 
duce to follow him, retired for security 
to the mountains. He was pursued, and 
refusing to fight on the Sabbath, his ene- 
mies came upon him, and slew many of 
Ms followers, 1 Mac. ii. 14 — 37. The 
author of the book of Maccabees (1 Mac. 
ii. 38) says of this: So they rose up 
against them in battle on the Sabbath, 
and they slew them, with their wives and , 
children, and their cattle, to the number j 
of a thousand people." And by fiamo. | 


many: yet they shall fall by the 
sword, and by Same, by captivity, 
and by spoil, many days. 

34 Now when they shall fall, they 


By fire. That is, probably, their dwell- 
ings would be fiired, and they would per- 
ish in the flames, or in caves where they 
I fled for shelter, or by being cast into 
heated caldrons of brass. See 2 Mae. 
vi. 11 : '^And others, that had run to- 
gether into caves near by” (when Anti- 
ochus endeavoured to enforce on them 
the observance of heathen laws and cus* 
toms) “ to keep the Sabbath-day secretly, 
being discovered to Philip, were all burnt 
together, because they made a conscience 
to keep themselves for the honour of the 
most sacred day.” 2Mac.vn.3 — 5: ‘'Then 
the king being in a rage, commanded 
pans and caldrons to be made hot, which 
forthwith being heated, ho commanded 
to cut olf the tongue of him that spoke 
first, and to cut off the utmost parts of 
his body, the rest of his brethren and his 
mother looking on. Now when he was 
thus maimed in all his members, he com- 
manded him, being yet alive, to be brought 
to the fire, and to be fried in the pan,” <l,c. 
^ £y captivity. 1 Mac. i. 33 ; “ But the 
women and children took they captive." 
See also 2 Mae. v. 24, f Ami hy spoil. 
By plunder, to wit, of the temple and 
city. See 1, Mac. i. 20-— 24. f Many 
days. Hob., days. The time is not spe- 
cified, but the idea is that it ■would be 
for a considerable period. Josephus says 
it was three years. Ant. E. xii. eh. vii. 
^ 0, 7 1 1 Mac. i. 59,* iv. 34; 2 Mae. x. 
'i— 7. , ■■■ ■ 

34. Now when they shall fall, they 
shall he liolpen with a little help). By 
small accessions to their foi-ces. The 
armies of the Maccabees were never very 
numerous, hut the idea here is, that when 
they should be persecuted there would 
be accessions to their forces so that they 
would be able to prosecute the war. At 
first the numbers were very few who took 
up arms, and undertook to defend the 
institutions of religion, hut their numbers 
increased until they -ivere finally victo- 
rious. Those -who first handed together, 
W’hen the calamities came upon the na- 
tion, were Mattathias mid his few fol- 
lowers, and this is the little help that in 
here -referred to. See 1 Mac. ii. | /Jut 
many shall dmvo to them. As was the 
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shall be holpen with a little help : 
but many shall cleave to them with 

flatteries. 

35 And 807)16 of them of under- 
standing shall failj to ®try ^them, 

^ 2 Ch. 32. 31. b or, t7iem. 

case under Judas Maccabeus, when the 1 
forces were so far increased as to be able | 
to c^ontend successfully with Antiochus. 
y With Jkitteries. Perhaps, with flatter- 
ing hopes of spoil or honour j that is, 
that they would not unite sincerely with 
the defenders of the true religion, but i 
would be actuated by prospect of plunder I 
or reward. Por the meaning of the word, 
see Notes on ver. 21. The sense here 
is not that Judas would flatter them, or 
would secure their co-operation by flat- 
teries, but that this would be what they 
would propose to their own minds, and 
what would influence them. Comp. 

1 Mae. V. 55, 5G, 57 : *<^Now what time as j 
Judas and Jonathan were in the land of 
Galaad, and Simon his brother in Gali- 
lee before PtolemaLs, Joseph the son of 
Zaeharias, and Azarias, captains of the 
garrisons, hoard of the violent acts and 
warlike deeds which they had done. 
Wherefore they said, Lot ns also get us 
a name, and go fight against the heathen 
round about us,” Comp. 2 Mac. xii. 40; | 
xiiL 21. There can bo no doubt that j 
many might join them from these mo- 
- tives. Such an event would be likely to 
occur any where, when one was success- 
ful, and where there was a prospect of 
spoils or of fame in uniting with a victo- 
rious leader of an army, 

35. And some of them of understand- 
ing shall fall. Some of those who have 
a correct understanding of religion, and 
who have joined the army from pure 
motives. The idea seems to be that on 
some occasion they would meet with a 
temporary defeat, in order that the sin- 
cerity of the others might be tested, or 
that it might be seen who adhered to 
tine cause from principle, and who from 
selfish purposes. If they should not al- 
w'ays bo successful; if they should bo 
temporarily defeated ; if some of the most j 
eminent among them should fall among i 
the slain, and if the cause should at any j 
time look dark, this would servo to try | 
tho sincerity of the remainder of the 
army, and would bo likely to thin it off 
of those who had joined it only from 

m ^ 


and to purge, and to make them 
white, even to the time of the end i 
hecause it is yet for a time c ap- 
pointed. 

36 f And the -king shall do ac- 

cHab.2.3. 

mercenary motives. % To try them. 
Marg,, < or, hy them* So the Hebrew — 
DDI. . The meaning, perhaps, is, that it 
would he hy them, as it were, that the 
army would be tried. As they would 
fall in battle, and as tho cause would 
seem to he doubtful, this would test the 
fidelity of others. The word iry here — 
rjpA — means properly to melt, to smelt — as 
metals ; then to prove any one ; and then 
to purify. And to jourge. To purify; 
to test the army and to make it pure. 
^ And to make them white. To wit, by 
thus allowing those who had joined the 
army from mercenary motives to with- 
I draw. Comp. 2 Mac. xii. 39 — 41. f Even 
to the time of the end. The end of the 
war, or the conflict. There would be an 
end of these persecutions and trials, and 
this process had reference to that, or 
tended to bring it about. The act of 
freeing the army from false friends — 
from those who had joined it from mer- 
cenary motives, would have a tendency 
to accomplish the result in tho best way 
possible, and in the speediest manner. 

: ^ Became it is yet for a time appointed. 
See Notes on ver. 27. This seems to be 
i designed for an assurance that the cala- 
mity would come to an end, or that there 
was a limit beyond which it could not 
pass. Thus it would he an encourage- 
ment to those who were engaged in the 
struggle, for they would see that success 
must ultimately crown their labours. 

36. And the king shall do according to 
Ms itnll. Shall be absolute and supreme, 
and shall accomplish his purposes. This 
refers, it seems to me, beyond question, 
to Antiochus Bpiphanes, and was exactly 
fulfilled in him. He accomplished his 
purposes in regard to tho city and tem- 
ple in the most arbitrary manner, and was, 

I in every respect, an absolute despot. It 
! should bo said, however, here, that most 
j Christian interpreters suppose that the al- 
I lusion here to Antiochus ceases, and that 
henceforward it refers to Antichrist. So 
Jerome, Gill, Bp. Newton, and others ; and 
so Jerome says many of the Jews under- 
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cording to Ills will ; and ^ he shall ' 
exalt himself, and magnify him- 
self above every god, and shall 
speak marvellous things against the 
God of gods, and shall prosper till 


stood it. The only reason alleged for 
this is, that there are things affirmed 
here of the *king' which could not be 
true of Antiochiis. But, in opposition to 
this, it may be observed («•) that the allu- 
sion in the previous verses is undoubtedly 
to Antiochiis Epiphanes. (6) There is 
no indication of any change, for the pro- 
phetic narrative seems to proceed as if 
the allusion to the same person continued, 
(c) The Word ^kittg* is not a word to be 
applied to Antichrist, it being nowhere 
used of him, (d;)Such a transition, 
without anymore decided marks of it, 
would not he in accordance with the usual 
method in the prophetic writings, leaving 
a plain prediction in the very midst of 
the description, and passing on at once to 
a representation of one who would arise 
after many hundred years, and of whom 
the former could be considered as in no 
way the type. The most obvious and 
honest way, therefore, of interpreting 
this is, t-o refer it to Antiochus, and per- 
haps wo shall find that the difficulty of 
applying it to him is not insuperable. 
^ And he shall exalt himself. No one 
can doubt that this will agree with Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes — a proud, haughty, ab- 
solute, and stern monarch, the purpose 
of whose reign was to exalt himself, and 
to extend the limits of his empire, And 
magnify himself above every god. That 
is, by directing what gods should or 
should not bo worshipped,* attempting 
to displace the claim of every one who 
was worshipped as God at his pleasure, 
and establishing the worship of other 
gods in their place. Thus he assumed 
the right to determine what God should 
be worshipped in Jerusalem, abolishing 
the worship of Jehovah, and setting up 
that of Jupiter Olympius in the stead,* 
and so throughout his whole dominion, 
by a proclamation, he forbade the wor- 
ship of any god but his, 1 Mac. i. 44— 51 j 
Jos. Ant. B. xii. ch. v. § 4, 5. One who 
assumes or claims the right to forbid the 
adoration^ of any particular god, and to 
order divine homage to be rendered to, 
any one which be chooses, exalts himself i 
above the gods, as he in this way 


the indignation be accomplished; 
for that that is determined shall 
be done. 

S7 Neither sh*all he regard the 

als,14.ir>,14; Kc. 13. 6, C. 

the right which they must be supposed to 
claim to prescribe their own warship. 
^ And shall speak marvellous thhigs. 
The Hebrew word — — would pro- 
perly denote ’ things wonderful, or fitted 
to excite astonishment,* things that are 
unusual and extraordinary : and the 
meaning here is, that the things spoken 
would be so impious and atrocious — so 
amazing and wonderful for their wicked- 
ness, as to produce amazement, f Against 
the God of gods. The true God, Jehovah j 
he is supreme, and is superior to all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped as 
such. Nothing conld be better descrip- 
tive of Antiochus than this,* nothing was 
ever more strikingly fulfilled than this 
was in him. And shall prosper till the 
indignation he aecompHshed. Keferring 
still to the fact that there was an ap- 
pointed time during which this was to 
continue. That time might well be called 
a time of ^indignation,Mor the Lord 
seemed to he angry against his temple 
and people, and suffered this heathen 
king to pour out his wrath without mea- 
sure against the temple, the city, and 
the whole land. that that is de- 

termined shall he done. "What is purposed 
in regard to the city and temple, and to 
all other things must bo accomplished. 
Comp. ch. X. 21. The angel here states 
a general truth — that all that God has 
ordained will come to pass. The appli- 
cation of this kuth here is, that the series 
of events must be suffered to run on, and 
that it could not be expected that they 
would be arrested, inilii .all that h.'jti been 
determined in the divine mind should be 
effected. They who would sufAr, there- 
fore, in those time.s must wait with jei- 
tience until the divine purposes sliouhl 
be brought about, ami when the period 
should arrive, the calamitie.s would cease. ' 

■ 37. JS^either shall he regard the Gmi of 
his fathers. The God Gnu. ht> Idthers or 
ancestors had wutrshipped. 'Xiuit ia, he 
would not be betund or restrained by the 
religion of his own land, or hy any of the 
usual laws of religion. He would wor- 
ship any God that lie pleascil, or none ag 
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CJod of his fathers, nor the desire of 

=t2Tli. 2. 4. 


women, nor regard any god : for he 
shall magnify himself above a all. 


he pleased, Tlio •usnal restraints that 
bind ineu — the restraints derived from 
the religion of their aneestors— would in 
his case be of no avail. See Notes on 
vcr. This was in all respects true of 
Antioehns, At his pleasure he worship- 
ped the gcds commonly adored in his 
country, or the gods worshipped by the 
‘Greeks and Eomans, or no gods. And, 
iii a special manner, instead of honouring 
the (iJod of his fathers, and causing the 
image of that God to ho placed in the 
temple at Jerusalem, as it might have 
been supposed he would, he caused the 
altar of Jupiter Olyinpius to be set up 
there and his worship to bo celebrated 
there. In fact, as Antiochus had been 
educated abroad, and had passed his 
early life in foreign countries, he had 
never paid much respect to the religion 
of his own land. The attempt to intro- 
diiee a foreign religion into Judea, was 
an attempt to inlroduce the religion of the 
lirevkH (Jahn, Ileb. Gorainonwealth, p. 
207), and in no instance did he endeavour 
to force upon them the peculiar religion 1 
of his own nation. In his private feel- ] 
lags, therefore, and in his public acts, it ! 
snight be said- of Antiochus, that he was j 
characterized in an eminent degree by a 
want, of regard for the faith of his ances- 
tors. The languago used here by the an- 
gel is that which would properly denote 
great infidelity and impiety. <[[ ilbr the 
desire of women. The phrase ^the de- 
sire of women’ is in itself ambiguous, and 
may either mean what thej/ desire, that is, 
what is agreeable to them, or wdiat they 
commonly seek, and for which they would 
plead; or it may mean his own desire; 
that is, that ho would not be restrained 
by the desire of womcn—by any regard j 
for w(imen, for honourable matrimony, | 
ur by irregular passion. The phrase here } 
is probably to be taken in the former 
s«*use, as this best suits the connection. 
There has been great variety in the in- 
terpretation of this e.'^pression. Some 
have maintained that it cannot be appU- 
calde to Antiochus at all, since he was a 
man eminently licentious and under the 
infineiie- of abandoned umraen, Jerome, 
in J. I). Michaclis, Jicreser, Gesenius, 
and jjcngerke suppose that this means 
that ho would nut regard the beautiful. 


statue of the goddess Venus whose tem- 
ple was in Elymais, which ho plundered. 
Staudlin and Bathe, that ho would not 
regard the weeping or tears of women ; 
that is, that he would be cruel. Berth oldt, 
that he would not spare little children — 
the object of a mother’s love; that is, 
that he would be a cruel tyrant. Jerome 
renders it, £it erit in concupucentiia foe- 
minanmif and explains it of unbridled 
lust, and applies it principally to Antie- 
ehus, Elliott, strangely it seems to mo 
(Apocalypse iv. 152), interprets it as re- 
ferring to that which was so pmch the 
object of desire among the Hebrew wo- 
men-— the Messiah, the promised seed of 
the woman; and he says that he had 
found this opinion hinted at by Baber 
on the Prophecies (Ed. 5), i. 380 — 385. 
Others expound it, as signifying that he 
would not regard honourable matrimony, 
but would be given to unlawful pleasures. 
It may not be practicable to determine 
with certainty the meaning of the expres- 
sion, but it seems to me that the design 
of the whole is to set forth the impiety 
and hard-heartedness of Antiochus. He 
would not regard the gods of his fathers ; 
that is, he would not be controlled by any 
of the principles of the religion in which 
he had been educated, but would set them 
all at defiance, and would do as he pleased j 
and, in like manner, he would be unaf- 
fected by the influences derived from the 
female character — would disregard the 
objects that were nearest to their hearts, 
their sentiments of kindness and com- 
passion ; their pleadings and their tears i 
— he would be a cruel tyrant, alike re- 
gardless of all the restraints derived from 
heaven and earth — the best influences 
from above and from below. It is not 
necessary to say that this agrees exactly 
with the character of Antiochus. He 
was sensual and corrupt, and given to 
licentious indulgence, and was incapa- 
ble of honourable and pure love, and 
,was a stranger to all those bland ami pure 
afleetions produced by intercourse with 
refined and enlightened females. If one 
wishes to describe a high state of tyranny 
and depravity in a man, it cannot be done 
better than by saying that he disregards 
whatever is attractive and interesting to 
a virtuous female mind. % Mor regard 
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88 But nn his ^estate sliaE he' 

^ as for the ahnighi^ God, in Ms seat he sh(M 
honour, yea, he shall honour a God, &a 


miy god. Any religions restraints what- 
ever — the laws of any god worshipped in 
his own land or elsewhere — in heaven or 
on earth. That is, he would he utterly 
irreligious in heart, and where it con- 
flicted with his purposes would set at 
nought every consideration derived from 
reverence to God. This harmonizes well 
with the previous declaration about wo- 
men. The Wo commonly go together. 
He that is unrestrained by the attractive 
virtues o^the female mind and cha-racter ; 
he that has no regard for the sympathies 
and kindnesses that interest virtuous fe- 
males } he that sees nothing lovely in 
what commonly engages their thoughts ,* 
and he that throws himself beyond the 
restraints of their society, and the effects 
.of their conversation, is commonly a man 
who cuts himself loose from all religion, 
and is at the same time a despiser of vir- 
tuous females, and of God. No one will 
expect piety towards God to he found in 
a bosom that sees nothing to interest him 
in the sympathies and virtues of the fe- 
male mind j and the character of a woman- 
hater and a hater of God will uniformly 
be found united in the same person. 
Such a person was Antiochas Epiphanesj 
and such men have often been found in 
the world. ^ For he shall magui/y him- 
self above all. Above all the restraints 
of religion, and all those derived from the 
mtereourse of virtuous- social life — setting 
at nought all the restraints that usually 
hind men. Comp. Notes on cb, viii. 1 0, 11. 

38. But in his estate. The marginal 
reading here is, * As for the- almighty God 
in Ms seat, he shall honour, yea, Ke shall 
honour a god, The more correct 

rendering, however, is that in the text, 
and the reference is to some god which 
ho would honour, or for which he would 
show respect. The rendering proposed 
by Lengerke is the true rendering, ^ But 
the god of forces [hrm places, fastnesses 
— der Pesten] he shall honour in their 
foundation’ [auf seinem Gestelle,] The 
Vulgate renders this, ^ But the God Mao- 
zim shall he honour in his place.' Sb 
also the Greek. The phrase * in his es- 
tate' — — means properly, ^upon i 

his base/ or foundation. It occurs in vs. 
20j 21, where it is applied to a monarch 


iionotir tlie god of « forces: and a 

h or, stead, 

^Mmizzim, or, GotVs prottetors; or, munitions,- 


who would succeed another — occupying 
the same place,, or the same seat or 
throne. See Notes on ver. 2- Here 
it seems to mean that he would hon- 
our the god referred to in the place 
which he occupied, or, as it were, on bis 
own throne, or in his own temple. Tlia 
margin is, 'or stead/ but the idea is 
not that he would honour this god in- 
stead of another, but that he would do it 
in his own place. If, however, as Gese* 
nius and I)e Wette suppose, the sense 
' in his place, or stead,' the correct inter- 
pretation is, that he wo^l}d honour this 
'god of forces,' in the stead of honouring 
the God of his fathers, or any other godv 
The general idea is clear, that he would 
show disrespect or contempt for all other 
gods, and pay his devotions to this god 
alone, f Bkall he honour. Pay respect 
to; worship; obey. This would be h<si 
goi He would show no respect to the 
God of his flithers, nor to any of t he idols 
usually worshipped, but tvoukl honour 
thisgod exclusively, f The god of/orcex 
Marg., MatosMm, or, gods protectors, or 
munitions. Heb. , 3Iunxzrm. Latin 
Vulg., Ifaozm ; Qr. Syriae, 

strong God;' Inither, mausim; Lengerke,, 
der Yesten — fastnesses, fortresses. The 
Hebrew word — Tipr — means, properly, a 
strong or fortified place ; a fortress ; ami 
Geseuius (Acj?.) supposes that the refer- 
ence here is to the jgod of fortresses, a 
deity of the Syrians obtruded upon the 
jews, perhaps jJ/ors," So also Grotius. 
G. B. Mich Silis, Stiiudlin, BerthokU, and 
I Winer. Bereser, Havernick, and Len- 
gerke explain it as referring to the Ju- 
piter Gapitolinus that x\ntioehus had 
learned to worship by his long resideitcc 
in Home, and whose worship ho trans- 
ferred tO' his owm country. There has 
been no little speculation as to the mean- 
ing of this passage, and as to.tho gud Inwc 
rcierred to; but it w’oulc! seem that th» 
general idea is plain. It is, that the only 
god which ho would aeknowledge wtmM 
b&force, or poirer, or dohditmi. He wonlil 
set at nought the worship of the tknl <»f 
his fathers, and all the iisim! oh!igsitiiu;s 
'and restraints of rcligioa ; he wmtid dis- 
'card and despise all the pleadings hu- 
manity and kindness, as if they were li® 
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fhall lionSur 5?gold^wia stones, and 


wea messes of women, and he would depend 

sdely on force. He would, as it 
adore only the ^ god of force/ and carry 
hi^g purposes, not by right, or by thaclaims 
of lehgion, hut, by arms. The meaning 
IS not, I apprehend, that he would for- 
mally set up this ^gocl of forces’ and adore 
him, but that this would be, in fact, the 
god that he would practically ac- 
knowledg©. In selecting such a god as 
would properly represent his feelings, he 
would^ choose sueh an one as would de- 
note foyce or domimon. Such a god would 
be the god of war, or the Roman Jupiter, 
who, as being supreme, and ruling the 
World by bis mere power, would be a fit 
represoutatiye ot tho^ prevailing purpose 
oi the .Messiah. The general sentiment 
IS, that all obligations of religion, and 
justice, and compassion, would be disre- 
garded, and he would carry his purposes ' 
by mere pow'er, with the idea, perhaps, i 
included, as seems to be implied in the i 
remainder of the verse, that he would ] 
set up and adore such a foreign god as j 
wotdd be a suitable representation of this t 
purpfise. It is hardly necessary to say a 
that this was eminently true of Antiochus a 
Rpiphanes; and it maybe equally said a 
to be true of all the great heroes and con- I 
querors of the world. Mars, the god of o 
war, -was thus adored openly in ancient J) 
times, and the devotion of heroes and eon- n 
querors to that idol god, though less open t) 
and formal, has not t»een less'real by the b 
heroes and conquerors of modern times ; a 
and, as wo say now of an a%mrieious or h 
covetous man that he is a worshipper of iil 
mammon, though he in fact formally wor-| si 
ships no god, and has no altar, so it might I o: 
he affirmed of Antiochus, and may be of it 
heroe.s and conquerors in general, that the p« 
only god that is honoured is the god of si 
war, of power, of fuee ; and that setting A 
at naught all the obligations of religion, of 
and of worship of the true <lod, they pay at 
their devotions to this god alone. Next i th 
to mammon, the god that is most adored ' lis 
in this world is the *'godof force’—thia * rq 
d/ua;rm that Antiochus so faithfully j no 
served. In illuHtration of the fact that ha 
seems here to be implied, that he would Jie 
Introduce such a gf»d as would bo a fit pr 
representative of this purpose of his life, 1(l\ 


^ desired. Xb.U. 9 . 

“e! to 

rv T ^ early year/ 

ry he had learned to worahip the JuoUer 

J ““Pitol, and that he endeaTonred to 
ig ntroduee the worship of that Ci4 god 

10 orAatiortrrfv“^ oharacteristies 

ner7o„r“ * imitated the man- 
ia oustoms of tho Romans to a ri- 

“ 5 .®^tont (Diod. Sio. Rrag. xsvi 

! ®ffmTo tout ho, sett rich 

m m honour of the Juniter 

t rptpTeVto"“ “i -dthS 

le nle^K ^ ‘ “asnifloent tem- 

it Antioe/ t’”” Capitolinns in 

Livy xU. 20 . This temple, hotv. 
^e U’ver, was not completed. It will bore 

d STntT^'/'r’ >‘®-=“oed an alte 

■ bt™ toe altar of 

Jerusalem. It should 

t tois to An- 

, uennst, or the Pope, refer it to idol or 

0 imap-nrorship. Elliott (Apocalypse ‘ iv! 

1 153) supposes that it relates to the hom- 

s the *° toe saints and martyrs under 
I !„t ^ toat an appellation 

• fft n””® to toe word Mahuzzim, was 
> actually given to the departed mirtyrs 

Thl^t'“to “"‘•y -toe Papal apostaey. 

■ ff “A" to what is said 

OI the wilful king s honouring the god 

; Malmzzmi (a god whom his fathers knew 

■ not; in place of his ancestors’ god, and 
the true Hod, it seems to me to have 

i been well and consistently explained, by 
; a, reierenee to those eaintSy and their re- 
' I images, which the apostaey from 

j Its first development regarded and wor- 
•| shipped as the Mahuzzim y or fortresses 
of the places where they were depos- 
ited.” Apoc. iv. m. But all this ap- 
pears forced and unnatural ; and if it be 
supposed that it was designed to refer to 
Antichrist or the Papacy, no application 
ot the lamjuage can be found so obvious 
and appropriate as that which supposes 
I that it refers to Antiochus, and to his re- 
, liance on force rather than on justice and 
right. ^ And a god whom his fathers hnew 
; noU This foreign god, Jupiter, whom he 
had learned to worship at Rome, f Shall 
he honour with goldy with silvery and with 
preeiotts stones, <fcc. That is, ho shall 
lavish these things on building a temple 
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39 Tkus shall he do in the ainost ,merea 30 -with glory, and he shall 
strong holds mfch a strange god> | cause them to rule over many, and 
•whom he shall aOknorpledgOj ond j shall divide tho land for '-gam. 

^f&rtressesofTKuniiwm* . | ^ a price. 


Mhira, orin bis image. This accords ! pire— the Jupiter of the capitol. He 
tyitb the account which Livy gives (xli. ; seemed to be acting under the auspices 
20) of the temple which he commenced I of this foreign god. % Whom he eltall 
at Antioch in honour of Jupiter. Livy 'acknowledge. By building temples and 
says that, although in his conduct he was ' altars to him. And increme taith 
profligate, and although in many things ' That is, 'with honour. He would seem 
it was supposed that he was deranged — , to increase or extend his dominion in 
g-uidffm /mafidM&?ei-n8a7uVe«.tVAanf~-yot ' the world, by introducing his worship 
that in two respects he was distinguished ! in his own country and in the lands 
for having a noble mind*-for his worship i which he would conquer. Before, his 


of the gods, and for the favour towards 
cities in adorning them : In dtmhm tamen 
mugnis honestisque rebus fere regius erat 
animuSf in urhium donis, et deormn cultn. 
He then adds, in words that are all the 
commentary which we need in the pas- 
sage before us : Magnifeentice vero in deos 
vel Jovia Olgmpn templnm Athenis^ uncem 
in terris inckoaUm pro magnitudinc dei, 
potest testis esse. Sed et Delon avis insig- 
nihus statuarurtique copia exornavit ; et 


dominion appeared to be only at Rome ,* 
Antioehiis sought that it might be ex- 
tended farther, over his own kingdom, 
and over the countries that he would 
conquer. ^ And he shall came them to 
rule over many. That is, the foreign 
gods. Mention had hoen made before 
of only one God j but the introduction of 
the worship of Jupiter would be naturally 
eonneeted with that of the other gods of 
Rome, and they are, therefore, referred 


Antiochice Jovis capitolini magnificim \ io in this manner. The conquests of 
femplim, non laqueatum aura tantumf sed ' Antlochus would seem to be setting up 
parietibus totis lamina inaumtum^ et alia i theAominion of these gods over the hinds 
multa in aliis loois giffa jtjer- ! whieh ho subdued. A/itl shall divide 

breve tempiis regni ejus fuitf non perfecit. ] the land for gain. Marg., apriee. The 
^ And with pleasant things. Marg., f/tmgs | reference here is, probably, to the holy 
desired. That is, with ornaments, or sta- 1 land, and the idea is that it would bo 
tuary, or perhaps pictures. Comp. Notes j pai'titioned out among his followers for 
on Isa. ii. 16. He meant that the temple i a price, or wdth a view to gain : that is, 


should be beautified and adorned in the 
highest degree. This temple, Livy says, 
ho did not live to fi:nish. 

39, Thus shall he do in the most strong.- 
holds. Marg., fortresses of munitions . — 
The reference is to strongly fortified 
places ; to those places which had been | 
made strong for purposes of defence.- 


perhaps, that it would be ‘farmed out’ 
ibr the purpose of raising revenue, and 
that, with this view, as often occurred, it 
would be set up for sale to the highest 
bidder. This was a common 'Buy of 
raising revenue, by 'farming out’ a*coi 2 « 
quered province ; that is, by disposing of 
the privilege of raising a revenue in it to 


The idea is, that he would carry on bisi the one who would ofler most for it, and 
purposes against these places, as it were, / the consequence was, that it gave rise to 


under the auspices of this strange god. 
It was a fact, that in his w'ars Antiochus 
came into possession of the strong places, 
or the fortified towns of the nations w'hieh 
he attacked — Jerusalem, Sidon, Pelu- 
sium, Memphis — then among the strong-, 
est places in the world, With a strange j 


vast rapacity in extorting fuiid,-; from iho 
people. Comp. 1 Mac. iii. X% tU), wliero, 
speaking of Lysias, '^vhom Antioehiis Lu! 
'set to oversee the afiairs of the king 
from the river Euphrates unto the Imr- 
ders of Egypt/ it is said of Awtioelms 
that he "gave him [Lysias] diarge of all 


j-od A foreign god whom Ms fathers did; things that bo would liuve dnuc, as. 
not aoknowledge; that is, according to J concerning them that dwelt in Judea and 
the supposition above, and according to | Jerusalem, to wit, ihtii hi* uauild M-mi 
the fact, with the god whom he had i army against them, to dv.-ftivv and* r/a.i 
adored af Rome, and whose worship hcjout the strength of I''rarL and rrni- 
was ambitious to transfer to his own em- j nant- of Jerusalem, and to tait! away 
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40 IT And at the time of the end | shaU the king of the south push at 


their memorial from that place ; and that 
he should place strangers in all their 
quarters, and diinde their landhy lotJ* . 

And at the time erf the end. See 
ver. 3a. The ^time of the end^ must 
properly denote the end or consummation 
of the series of events under considera- 
tion, or the matter in hand, and properly 
and obviously means here the end or i 
ceiisummation of the transactions r^hich j 
had been referred to in the previous part of i 
tbo vision. It is equivalent to what we I 
would say by expressing it thus : ^ at ; 
the winding up of the affair.' In ch. xii, i 
'i, 9, 13, the word * end/ however, oh- ; 
viously refers to anather qIosq or consume ^ 
Illation — the end or consummation of the 
.affairs that reach far into the future — 
the final dispensation of this in this 
world. It has been held by many that 
this could not be understood as referring 
it) Antioehus, because what is here stated 
did not occur in the close of his reign. 
Perhaps the most obvious interpretation 
uf what is said in this and the subsequent 
Verses to the end of the chapter would 
be, that, after the series of events referred 
to in the previous versos; after Anti- 
ochus had invaded Egypt, and had been 
driven thence by the ibar of the Komans, 
he would, in the close of his reign, 
again attack that country, and bring 
it. and Lybia, and JEthiopia into subjec- 
tion (ver. 42 ) ; and that when there, tid- 
ings out of the north should compel him 
to abandon the expedition and return ^ 
again to his own land. Porphyry (see 
dcroine, in /oc.), says that this was so, 
vind that Antiochns actually invaded 
Egypt in the ‘ eleventh year of his reign/ 
which was the year before he died; and 
he maintained, therefore, that ail this 
had a Hicrul application to Antiochus, 
and I lint heinr/ so literally true, it must 
have been writ ten after the events had 
occurred. Enfurtuijutely the thirteen 
books of Porpliyry are lost, and wchavei 
only tjic frugmenls of his works preserved | 
Ik hiv'h' are to be ft>uiul in the Commentary I 
t)!* Jerome on the Puok of Daniel. Thei 
statement of Ptwphyry, referred to by 
Jerome, h contrary to the otherwise uni-] 
\ers:d lestimHiiy oVhi.dory about the last 
days of Antiochus, and there are suchj 
improltjibiliiie* in the statewent as to- 
leave the general impression that For-] 


phyry in this respect falsified history in 
order to make it appear that this must 
have been written after tho events re- 
ferred to. If the statement of Porphyry 
were correct, there would be no difficulty- 
in applying this to Antiochus. The 
common belief, however, in regard to 
Antiochus is, that he did not invade 
Egypt after the series of events referred 
to above, and after he had been required 
to retire by the authority of the Koman 
ambassadors as stated in the Notes on 
ver. 30. This belief accords also with 
all the probabilities of the case. Under 
these circumstances, many commentators 
have supposed that this portion of the 
chapter (vs, 40 — 45) could not refer to 
Antiochus, and they have applied it to 
Antichrist, or to the Roman power. Tet 
how forced and unnatural such an appli- 
cation must be, any one can perceive by 
examining Newton on the Prophecies, pp. 
308 — 315. The obvious, and perhaps it 
may be added the honest, application of 
the passage must he to Antiochns. This 
is that which would occur to any reader 
of the prophecy; this is that which he 
would obviously hold to bo the true ap- 
plication; and this is that only which 
would occur to any one, unless it were 
deemed necessary to lend the prophecy 
to accommodate it to the history. Hon- 
esty and fairness, it seems to me, require 
that we should understand this as refer- 
ring to the series of events which bad 
been described in the previous portion 
of the chapter, and a.s designed to state 
the ultimate issue or close of the whole. 

There will be no difficulty in this if we 
may regard these verses {40< — 45) as con- 
taining a recapitulation, or a summing up 
of the series of events, with a statement 
of the manner in which they would close. 
If so interpreted, all will be clear. It 
will then be a general statement of what 
W’ould occur in regard to this remarkable 
transaction that would so materially afiect 
the interests of religion in Judea, and be 
such an important chapter in the history 
of the world. This summing up, more- 
over, would give occasion to mention 
some circumstances in regard to the con- 
quests of Antiochus which could not so well 
bo introduced in the narrative itself, and 
to present, in few words, a summary of 
all that would occur, and to state tha 
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him : and the king of the^ north 
shall come against him like 
whirlwind, with chariots, and with 
horsemen, and with many ships; 
and he shall enter into the eoun- 
»Zec. 9-14. 


manner in which all would he terminated. 
Such a summing up, or recapitulation, is 
not uncommon, and, in this way, the im- 
pression of the whole would bo more dis- 
dinct. With this view, the phrase *and 
at the time of the end^ (ver. 40), would 
refer, not so much to the *time of the 
end^ of the reign of Antiochus, but the 
‘time of the end’ of the tchole seHcs of 
the transactions referred to by the angel 
as’ recorded ‘in the Scriptures of truth,’ 
^oh. X. 21), from the time of Darius the 
Kede (ch. xi. 1), to the close of the reign 
of Antiochus — a series of events em- 
bracing a period of some three hundred 
and fifty years. Tiewed in reference to 
this long period, the whole reign of An- 
tioehus, which was only eleven years, 
might be regarded as ‘ the time of the 
end.’ It was, indeed, the most disastrous 
portion of the whole period, and in this 
chapter it occupies more space than all 
that went before it — for it was to he the 
time of the peculiar and dreadful trial of 
the Hebrew people, but it was ‘ the end* 
of the matter — the winding up of the 
series — the closing of the events on which 
the eye of the angel was fixed, and which 
were so important to be known before- 
hand. In these verses, therefore, (40 — 
45,) he sums up what would occur in 
what ho here calls appropriately ‘the 
time of the end’ — the period when the 
predicted termination of this series of im- 
portant events should arrive — to wit, in 
the brief and eventful reign of Antiochus. 

be king of the Soidh, The king 
of Egypt. See vs. 5, 6, 9, f I^Ksh at 
him. As in the wars referred to in the 
previous verse — in endeavouring to ex- 
pel him from Coelesyria and Palestine, 
and from Egypt itself, vs. 25, 29, 30. 
See fidtes on these verses, f A?id the 
king of the north shall come against Mm. 
The king of Syria— Antiochus. Against 
the king of Egypt, He shall repeatedly : 
invade his lands. See the Notes above* 
^ If ike a wh h'l wind. As if he would 
sweep everything before him. This he 
did when he invaded Egypt; when he 
seized on Memphis, and the best portion 


tries, and shall oyerflow and pass 
over. 

41 He shall entel* also into the 
^ glorious c land and many €oiuitri:e& 

land of ddighti or, ornament, or, goodly land. 
ever. 16, 45. 


of the land of Egypt, and when he ob«^ 
tallied possession of the person of Eiol-» 
emy. See Notes on vs. 25 — 27. f 117/A 
chariots, and icith horsemen, and with 
many ships. All this literully occurred 
in the successive invasions of Egypt b;/ 
Antiochus. See the Notes aboVe. And 
he shall enter into the countries. Inlo 
Coelesyria, Palestine, Egyi^t, and the ad- 
jacent lands. ^ Aad shall orerjlow, and 
pass over. Like a fiood he shall spread 
his armies over these countnes. See 
Notes on Ver. 22. 

' 41. jf/c shall enter also info the glorions 
land. iSfarg., (and of delight, or onto 
went, or goodly .land. The Hebrew is, 
‘land of ornament;’ that is, of beauty, to 
wit, Palestine, or the holy land. ’Dio 
same word is used in ver. 16. See Notes 
on that place. As to the fact that ho 
would invade that land, see Noto.s on vs. 
28, 31 — 33. ^ And many countries shad 
he overthronm. The ’word coitntrks lierc 
is supplied by the translators. The He- 
brew w'ord — rrii^ — may denote ‘many 
things,’ and might refer to cities, dwellings, 
institutions, &c. The meaning is, that he 
would produce wide devastation — which 
was true of Antioehus, when, either per- 
sonally, or by his generals, he invaded the 
land of Palestine. Sec the Notes above. 

But these shall escape out of his hand, 
Intent on his work in Palestine, and 
having enough there to occupy his atten- 
tion, the neighbouring lands of Edom,. 
Moab, and Ammon shall not be molested 
by him. The wrath of AntiiK*bus was 
particularly against the Jews, and it i.i 
not a little remarkable that no menfion ii? 
made of his invading thessj adjac^ent 
countries. The route which he purMied 
was to Egypt, along the siniivs t.f the 
'MeditepraBean, and" though he turn^il 
from Ms coarse to wreak Ms vtuigeanra 
on' the Jews, yet it does not af»pi‘jir that 
he carried his arms farther frunubc main 
'line of his marc?h. Antiochus was prin- 
cipally engaged with the Egyptuiiis ami 
the Homans ; he was ena:aL--d vwth 
the Jews, for Palestuie had been the battio» 
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shall be over thrown : but these shall 
escape out of his hand, ^^(toin, 
and Moab, and the chief of the chil- 
dren of Ammon. 

42 He shall ^ stretch forth his hand 

a Is. 11. 14, 15. 


also iroon the countries; and th© 
land of Egypt shall not escape. 

43 But he shall have power over 
the treasures of gold and of silver, 
and over ail the precious things of 

^ send forth, 

Edom, and Moah, and the oMef of lh@ 
children of AmSnon fell.' But it is clear 
that there is no natural sagacity by wh|e^^^ 
this could be foreseen. There was no- 
thing in the character of those nations^ or 
in the nature of the case^ which would lead 
one to anticipate it-^for the presumption 
would be, that if a desolating war were 
waged on Palestine by a cruel concpieror, 
his ravages would be extended to the 
for the purposes of Antiochns, amounted j neighbouring countries also, 
to the s.aine thing. Judas Maccabeus i»l 4-2, Be shall stretch forth hia hand also 

represented as engaged with them in war, [upon the countries, Marg., send forth, 

and consequently they must have either j Significant of war and conquest. The 
been in alliance With Antiochns, or in i idea is, that he would bo an invader of 
some other wav promoting his interests. | foreign lands— a characteristic which it is 
See 1 Mae. iv." 61, v. %, 6, 8, 9. These ; not ^ necessary to show appertained to 
countries were, therefore, in fact, secure ! Antiochns. And the land of Egypt 
from the invasions of Antlochus, and so ! shall not escape, Moab and Edom, and 
far the prophecy was literally fulfilled. ; the land of Ammon would escape, but 
It may be added («) that no occurrence j Egypt would not. We have seen in the 
since that time has taken place to which | exposition of this chapter, (Notes on vs. 
the prophecy can with propriety be ap- , 25— 28,) that he, in fact, subdued Mem- 
plied; and (6) that no natural sagacity i phis and the best portions of Egypt, and 


field — the main place and object of con- 
tention between the king of Syria and 
the king of Egypt. Moab, and Edom, 
and Ammon; were comparatively remote 
from the scene of conflict, and were 
left unmolested. It would seem most 
probable, also,- that these nations were 
friendly to Antiochns, and were in alU- 
aneo with him, or at least it is certain 
that they were hostilo to the Jews, which, 


could have foreseen this, and that, there- 
fore, if the prediction was uttered before 
the days of Antiochns, it must have been 
the result of divine inspiration. As to 
the former of these remarks, (a) if any 
one is desirous of seeing how forced and 
unnatural must be any attemx>t to apply 
this to any other times than those of An- 
tioehus, ho has only to consult Bishop 
Newton on the Prophecies, (pp. 311—313,) 
who explains it as referring to the 0th- 
man empire, and to, the fact that though 
the Turk.s have been able to take Jerusa- 
lem, they have never been able to subdue 
the AraVmms,the Moabites, or the Ammon- 
ites. Aleppo, Dtimnscus, and Gaza, says 
he, were forced to submit, but these other 
places * cj^caped out ot the hands’ of the 
Turks. As to the other remark, (2>)if 


even obtained possession of the person of 
the king. 

43. Bit he shall have power over the 
treasures of gold and of silver. See Note^ 
on vor. 28. Having seized upon the most 
important places in Egypt, and having 
possession of the person of the king, he 
would, of course, have the wealth of 
Egypt at his disposal, and would return 
to his land laden with spoils. % And 
over all the precious thi nga of Egypt, The 
rich lands; the public buildings; the 
contents of the royal palace ; the works 
of art, and the monuments, and books, 
and implements of war. All these would, 
of course, be at the disposal of the con- 
queror. ^ And the Libyans, The word 
Libyans^ in the Hebrew Scriptures, Js 
everywhere joined with the EgyptisRs 


one w'ri ting the evci „ 

to give a brief and striking view of what 
Antioehus did, he could not find better 
language to express it than to say in the 
words of the passage before us, ^ He shall 
enter also into the glorious land, and 
many countries shall be overthrown ; but 
these shall escape out of his hand, even 
40 


■cuts, had intended land Ethiopians, ^ejare supposed to 


have been a people of Egyptian origin, 
and their country bordered on Egypt in 
the West. See Tanner’s Ancient Atlas. 
A conquest of Egypt was almost in itself 
a conquest of Libya. ^ And the Ethiopia 
am, Heb., Cushites — civ^ 3 . On the gen- 
eral meaning of the word Omh or Ethio- 
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Egypt : and tlie Libyans and Ethio- 
pians shall be at his steps, 

44 But tidings out of the east and 
out of the north shall trouble him c 


pia in the Scriptures, see Notes on Isa. 
xi. 11. The reference here, undoubt- 
edly, is to the African Cush or Ethiopia, 
which hounded Egypt on the south-. 
This country comprehended not only 
Ethiopia above Syene and the Cataracts, 
hut likewise Thebais or Upper Egypt 
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therefore he shall go forth with 
great fury to destroy, and utterly 
to make away many. 


will disarrange all his other plans, or that 
will summon him forth in his last and 
final expedition—on that expedition in 
which ^ be will come to his end* (ver. 45), 
or which will he the end of this series of 
historical events. The reference here 
Us, to the winding up of this series of 

view 


A subjugation of Egypt would be in fact J transactions, and, according to th 
almost a conquest of this land. ^ Shall , taken on ver. 40 (see Notes on that place), 
be at Ms steps. Gesenius renders this, ' it is not necespry to_ suppose that this 
* in his company.* The word means pro- ■ would happen immediately after what is 
perly step, or wuUc, Comp. Ps. xxxvii. 1 stated in ver. 43, but it is rather to be re- 
23 j Prov. XX, 24. The Vulgate renders garded as a statement of what would oe- 
this, ^And he shall pass also through cur in the end, or of the manner in which 
Libya and iEthiopia.* The Or., ^And he j the person here referred to would finally 
shall have power over all the secret trea- ! come to an end, or in which these events 
sures of gold and of silver, and over all would bo closed. As a matter of 
the desirable things of Egypt, and of the ; Antioelnis, as will be seen in the Notes 
Libyans, and of the iEihiopians, in their' on ver. 45, was called forth in a warlike 
strongholds.* Lengerke renders it, * And ; expedition by tidings or reports from Par- 
the Libyans and Ethiopians shall follow | tliia and Armenia— regions lying to tho 
bis steps.* The proper sense of the Ho- ; east and the north, and it was in this ex- 
brew would be, that they accompanied j pedition that he lost his life, and that this 
him j that they marched with him or fol- series of historical events was closed, 
lowed him,' and the phrase would be ap- ; Lengerke says, Antiochus assembled an 
plicable either to those who were allies, or ; army to take vengeance on the Jews, who, 
who were led captive. The more proba- j after the close of the unfortunate cam- 
ble idea would be that they were allies, ! paign in Egypt, rose up, under the l\lac- 
or were associated with him, than thatjeabees against Antiochus. (.1 Mae, ili. 
they were captives. I do not know thatj 10, scq.). Then the intelligence that the 
there are any distinct , historical facts ! Parthians in the east, and the Armenians 
which show the truth of what is here pre- 1 in the north, had armed themselves for 
dieted respecting Antiochus, but it can- ! war against him, alarmed him. So Ta- 
nofc be considered as improbable that the ' citus {Hist. v. 8) says [Antiochus Judicis], 
prophecy was fulfilled,- for, («) as already | Demere snperstitionem et mon-s ifmvufum 
observed, these nations, naturally allied at/wacMs, quominns teici'rhuam f/vntem in 
to Egypt, as being a part of the sumo ' melius miikiM, Parthorum hJIn pndtibi^ 
people, bounded Egypt on the west and tus cst, navi ca fempestatc areaccs dr/'.eeraL 
on the south; (5) in the days of Ezekiel In the year 147 B. C., Antiochus wsmf on 
(Bzek. XXX. 4, 5), we find that they were , the expedition to l^^ersia and Aniiciiiu, on 
actually confederated with Egypt in a the return from whkdi he died. The occa- 
''league/ and that the calamity which fell sions for this were these; (a) Artaxias, the 
upon Egypt, also fell directly upon king of Armenia, who was his vas>-al, had 
Ethiopia and Libya; and (c) the posses- revolted from him, and (h) he s*)ught to ro* 
jion of Egypt, therefore, would be natu- : plenish his exhuu.sted treaMtro," that ho 
Tallyfollowedwiththesubjugationofthese might wage the war with Judas Aiacca- 
places, or it might be presumed that they i beus. See"! Mac, iii.27 — 37 : Ant. B. 

would seek the alliance and friendship of ; xii. ch. vii. 2 ; Appian Svriae. xlvh Ms ; 
one who had subdued it. i Porphyry, in Jeronu*, A/’ TLrr,l 

44. But tidings out of the emt ami out fore shall he go /mih ivifh -paof o, 

of the north shail trouble km. Shall dis- ' desirog, Ac. Breat furv at 'the t>r 

turb him, or alarm him. That is, he will • Artaxias, and espteially jif ihl,*, iiii} 4 «iurM 
hear something from those .quarters that; when he was waging war with the 
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45 And he shall plant the taher- yet ^ he shall come to his ends and 
nacles of his palaces between the none shall help him. 
seas in the glorious holy mountains Uiih.mountainofddightoflioUTiess. 

l>2Th.2. 8. 

and gpat fnry at the Jews, with a place in one of those quarters. The/ocJ 
determination to obtain the means ut- was, that he had two objects in view — the 
terly to destroy them. 1 Mac. iii. S^T ; one was to put down the revolt in Arme- 
“ Now when king Antiochus heard these niaf and the other to replenish his ex- 
things [tho successes of Judas Mac- batisted treasures from Persia. The for- 
cabeus], he was full of indignation.” mer would bo naturally that which, he 
In every way his wrath was kindled, would first endeavour to accomplish, for 
He was enraged against the Jews on if ho suffered the revolt to proceed, it 
account of their success; he was en- might increase to such an extent that it 
raged against Artaxias for revolting would be impossible to subdue it. Be- 
fruni him ; ho was enraged because his • sides, he would not bo likely to go to Per- 
treasury was exhausted, and he had not jsia when there was a formidable insur- 
the means of prosecuting the war. In | rection in bis rear, by which ho might be 
this mood of mind he crossed tho Eu- harassed either fa Persia, or on his return, 
phrates (1 Mac. iii. 37) to prosecute the It is most probable, therefore, that he 
war in the East, and, as it is said here, would first quell the rebellion in Armenia 
* utterly to make away many.* Every on his way to Persia, and that the place 
thing conspired to kindle his fury, and, in here referred to where he would pitch his 
this state of mind, he went forth on his royal tent, and where he would end his 
last expedition to the e^st Nothing, in days, i| 0 uld be some mountain where he 
fact, could better describe the state of would encamp before he reached the con- 
mind of Antiochus, than the language fines of Persia. There have been various 
hero used by tho angel to Baniel. conjectures as to tho place here denoted by 

4o. And he shall the tabernacles the phrase ^between the seas,’ and much 

o/hw jxtlaces. The royal tents ; the mi-, speculation has been employed to deter- 
Utary tents of himself and his court. Ori- mine the precise location. Jerome ren- 
ental princes wdien they went forth, even ders it, < And ho shall pitch his tent in 
in war, marched in great state, with a Aphadno between the seas’— regarding 
large retinue of the ofiieers of their court, the words which our translators havoren- 
and ofioii with their wives and eoncu- palaces — jnex — as a proper 

bincB, ana with all the appliances of denoting a plaef.' So the Greek, 

luxurj'. Comp the account of he . renders it, ‘in a 

simi ot Greece by Xerxes, or of the camp \ . v , , ,, i * » 

of Diiriu-s. as taken by Alexander the pl«>n> between the sea and the mountain.’ 
Great. The military stations of Antio- ^heodoret takes it for a place neiw jeru- 
chus, therefore, in this march, would be, !. Jerome says it wasnearKicopo- 

fortiio time, the residence of the court I's, which w.as formerly called immaus, 
and would bo distinguished for a.s great a “TiXTfi Tv l A.i ib! 

degree of ropi iu.vury as tho eircum- &s“thfeasC and to 
stances would allow. At the same time, 

they would consist of or tenta AnticMst will’ pitch his tentfpor- 

as those aUitions were not designed to be ^ ^ ^ j j 

permanent. The mean ng is, that tte Tigris and Euphrates ,- 

royal temporary res dence in this exped - ^ , ,’„pposi„g“it means ‘Padan of 

iLi two rivers,’ that ist some place in Moso- 

of tho whole mattor-tbat % Jhe dea & (amia; and Dr. Goodwin supposes that 

of Antiochus, would be m the mountain ^tended, “which 

here referred to. Setween -between the seas.’” 

That IS, between some seas m the ‘eas^ p j. gtuart understands this of the Me- 
or ‘ nor h’- or It was by t dings fram the that the idea is that 

east and north tlmt ho would be disturbed, iuk. iuco. « 

and snmmoned forth, ver. 44. Wo arc, theencampinentof Antiochus was m some 
*th6refote, most uaturaUy to look for this I eitaation between this sea and Jerusalem, 
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snentionecl here as ‘ tho holy and beauti- 1 such as the following : («) what is here 
fui mountain.^ So far as tho phrase here i stated was to occur after the rumour from 
used — * between tho seas^ — is concerned, the east and the north (ver. 44) should 
there can be no difBeulty. It might be : call forth the person here referred to on 
applied to any place lying between tw’O ' this expedition ; (h) it would not bo long 
sheets of water, as the country between j before his ^end, — ^liefore the close of the 
the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean ,• or series, and would be connected with that| 
the Dead Sea and Persian gulf j or the or would be the place where that would 
Caspian and Euxine seas; or the Caspian I occur ; (c) it would bo on some moixn- 


sea and the Persian gulf, for there is 
nothing in tho language to determine the 
exact locality. There is no reason for 
taking the word aphadno-^^^TS ^^ — as a 
proper name— the literal meaning of it 
being Wit of tahernaele j and the simple 
idea in the passage is, that the transac- 
tion here referred to — the event which 
would close this scries, and which would 
constitute the * end^ of these affairs, would 
occur in some mountainous region sit- 
uated between two seas or bodies of Wa- 
ter. Any such place, so far as the mean- 
ing of tho word is concerned, would cor- 
respond with this prophecy, ^ the 
glorious holy vwuntahu That* is, this 
would occur (cf) in a mountain, or in a 
mountainous region ; and (h) it would be 
a mountain to which the appellation here 
used— 'glorious holy’ — would be properly 
given. The most obvious application of 
this phrase, it cannot be doubted, would 
be Jerusalem, as being 'the holy moun- 
tain,’ or ' the mountain of holiness,’ and 
as the place which the word ^ glorious’ — 
— would most naturally suggest. — 
Comp, vs. 16, 41. Bertholdt and Dereser 
propose a change in the text here, and 
understand it as signifying that ' he would 
pitch his tent between a sea and a moun- 
tain, and would seize upon a temple 
there.’ But there is no authority for so 
changing the text. Kosenmiiiler, whom 


tainous region, to which tho appellation 
'glorious holy’ might with propriety be 
applied. The only question of difficulty 
is, whether it is necessary to interpret 
this of Jerusalem, or whether it may 
be applied to some other mountainous 
region where it may bo supposed Aii- 
tioebus ' pitched his tents’ on his last ex- 
pedition to tho East, and near the close 
of his life. Jerome renders this, Super 
montcjii inclytum et sanctum^ tho Creek, 
'on the holy mountain Sabceiir* — 

The Syriac, 'in a plain, between a sea 
and a mountain, .and shall preserve his 
sanctuary.’ The literal meaning of the 
passage may be thus expressed, 'on a 
mountain of beauty that is holy or sacred/ 
The essential things are, («) that it w'ould 
be on a mountain, or in a moimtainous 
region; (&) that this mountain would be 
celebrated or distinguished for herndy-^ 
that is, for the beauty of its situa* 
tion, or the beauty of its scenery, or the 
beauty of its structures — or that it should 
be regarded as beautiful ; (e) that it would 
be held as sacred or holy — nhp — that is, 
as sacred to religion, or regarded as a 
holy place, or a place of worship. Kow 
it is true that this language might be ap- 
plied to Mount Sion, for that was a moun- 
tain; it was distinguished for beauty, or 
was so regarded by those who dwelt there 
(Comp. Ps. xiviii. 2); and it was holy, as 


Lengerke follows, renders it, ' between being the place where the worship of Goii 
some seaand the glorious holymountain;’ I was celebrated. But it is also true, lhaf, 
Lengerke supposes that the meaning is, jso far as the language is eoneerned, it 
that Antioch us, on his return from Egypt, j might be applied to any other mountain 
and before he went to Persia, 'pitched! or mountaiiums region that was distiu- 
his tents in that region, somewhere along ! guished for beauty, and that was n^gunled 
the coasts of tho Mediterranean, for the ' as sacred or in any way etm^'eeraied to 
purpose of chastising the Jews/ and that ; religion. I see no object i4»h. therefore, to 
this is the reference here. But this, as ; the .supposition that this may be umier- 
well as the proposed rending of Dereser | stood of some mountain or elevated spot 
and Bertholdt, is a forced interpretation. ' which w'us held as sacred tu tfligior.. or 
Gesenius (A e.c.} supposes that the phrase ! where a temple was reared fur worship, 
moans, 'mount of holy beauty/ i,e. Mount and hence it may have referred ?o some 
teion. There are some things which are mountain, in the vieiuky uf j-ome temple 
eJear, and which the honest principles of dedicated to idol uoi>iup, wlo re Amio- 
interpretation demand in this passage, I chus would pitch his tent fur the pur- 
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expedition referred to, and in the 1 80 NoVS*;’ 


poso 
shall 

the expedition referred to, and in" the 
Ticinity referred to. Though he had gone 
lull of wrath; and though he was pre- 
paring to wreak his vengeance on the 
people of God : and though he had every 
prospect of success in the enterprise, yet 
he would come to an end there, or would 
die. This would be the end of his career, 
and would be at the same time the end of 
that senes of calamities that the angel pre- 
dioted. The assurance is more than once 
given (vs. 27 f 35,) that there was an ap- 
pointed-' time during which these troubles 
•would continue, or that there would be 
ail ^end’ of them at the appointed time, 
and^ the design was, that when these in- 
llietioiis came upon the Jews they should 
bo permitted to comfort themselves with 
the assurance that they would have a ter- 
mination; that is, that the institutions of 
religion in their land would not be utterly 
overthrown. % And none shall help him. 
IS one shall save his life; none shall res- 
cue him out of his danger. That is, he 


r- it account agrees substan- 

tially with the prediction in the passage 
/ following respects ; — 

(a) The circumstances which called him 
forth. It was on account of ^tidings' 
or rumors out of the east and north that 
he went on this last expedition. (6) The 
place specified w'here the last scenes 
would occur, ^between the seas.-' Any 
one has only to look on a map of the 
Eastern hemisphere, to see that the an- 
cient Persepolis, the capital of Persia, 
where the rumour of the success of the 
Jews reached him which induced him to 
return, is ^between the seas’— the Cas- 
pian sea and the Persian gulf, lying 
midway between the two"! 
(c) The • glorious holy mountain,’ or as 
the interpretation above proposed would 
render it, * the mountain of beauty/ sa- 
cred to religion, or to worship. (1) The 
whole region was mountainous. (2) It is 
not unlikely that a temple would be raised 
on a mountain or elevated place, for this 


of Autiochus Epiphooel Iho matohS i !*®Lf which Antioohus 

lor writing the lite of Antioehus are in- 
deed scanty, but there is little doubt as 
to the place and manner of his death, 


According to all the accounts, he received 
intelligence of the success of the Jewish 
arms under Judas Maccabeus, and the 
overthrow of the Syrians, at Blymais or 
Persepolis (2 Mac. ix. 2), in Persia, and 
as he was detained there by an insurrec- 
tion of the people, occasioned by his rob- 
bing the celebrated temple of Diana (Jos. 
Ant. B, xii. ch. ix, f I,} in which his 
father, Antiochus the Great, lost his life, 
his vexation was almost beyond endu- 
rance, _ Ho set out on his return with a 
determination to make every possible 
effort to exterminate the Jews ; but du- 
ring his journey he was attacked by a 
disease, in which he suffered excessive 
pain, and was tormented by the bitterest 
anguish of conscience, on account of his 
sacrilege and other crimes. He finally 
died at Tabaj in Paratacenc, on the fron- 
tiers of Persia and Babylon, in the year 


robbed, and where he 'pitched his tent,’ 
was on such a place. (3) Such a place 
would be regarded as ' holy,’ and would 
be spoken of as 'an ornament,’ or as 
beautiful, for this was the language which 
the Hebrews were accustomed to apply 
to a place of worship. I suppose, there- 
fore, that the reference is here to the 
closing scene in the life of Antiochus, 
and that the account in the prophecy 
agrees in a most striking manner with the 
facts of history, and consequently that it 
is not necessary to look to any other 
events for a fulfilment, or to suppose 
that it has any secondary and ultimate 
reference to what would occur in far dis- 
tant years. 

In view of this exposition, we may see 
the force of the opinion maintained by 
Porphyry, that this portion of the Book 
of Daniel must have been written after 
the events occurred. He could not but 
see, as any one ean now, the surprising 
accuracy of the statements of the chapter, 
and their applicability to the events of 

Tiiofnv.'.r nn +1-1 , Tl A .3 ... ..J, .It—. - . . .1. 


V p . fvTi, r 1 I ana tueir appiicabihty to the events of 

q !;; ! years. ; history as they had actually occurred, 

^ ^ ^ death m ; even seeing this, there was but one of two 

or* y*’ eourses to be taken— either to admit the 

Irideaux, Con. III. pp. ^72, 1 inspiration of the Book, or to maintain 
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that it was written aftei* the CTentS. He 
chose tlie latter alternative ; and so far as 
can he judged from the few fragments 
which we have of his worh in the com- 
mentary of Jerome on this Book, he did j 
it solely on the ground of the accumvy ' 
of the desci'iption. He referred to no ex- ; 
, ternal evidence j he adduced no historical 
proofs that the hook was written subse- 
quent to the events ; but he maintained 
simply that an account so minute and ex- 
act could not have been written before 
the events, and that the very accuracy of 
the alleged predictions, and their entire 
agreement with the history, was full 
demonstration that they were written 
ot/ier. The testimony of Porphyry, there- 
fore, may he allowed to he a sufficient 
proof of the correspondence of this por- 


tion of the Book of Daniel with the facts 
of history ; and if the book w’as w'ritteii 
before the age of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the evidence is clear of its inspiration, for 
no man will seriously maintain that these 
historic events could bo drawn out wiili 
so much particularity of detail by any 
natural skill three hundred and seventy 
years before they occurred, as must have 
been the ease if written by Daniel, Hu- 
man sagacity does not extend its vision 
thus far into the future witli tlie power 
of foretelling the fates of kingdoms, and 
giving in detail the lives and fortunes of 
individual men. Either the inti del must 
dispose of the testimony that Daniel 
lived and wrote at the time alleged, or, 
as an honest man, he should admit that 
1 he was inspired. 


CHAPTEE XII. 


ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTEE. 


There are several general remarks which may he made respecting thi.s, the closing chapter 
of the b«X)k of Daniel. 

1 . It is a part, or a continuation of the general prophecy or vision which was conuncnccd in 
ch. X., and which emlwaccs the whole of the eleventh chapt<'r. Except tor the of the pro- 
phecy there should have been no division whatever, and it should ki read as a c*:tnHnuo«s 
whole; or if a division were desirable, that wdiicli was maile by CiU'dinal Hugo in the Khh 
century, and which occurs in our translation of the Bible, is one of the most unhapj-y. ( hj every 
account, and for every reason, the division should have Ijccu at the c}'>se of the iburtli wrst' oV 
this chapter, and the fnvst four verses should have been attached to tlie previous port inn. 'I'Jnit 
tlie beginning of this chapter is a continuation of the address of the angel it) Danifl. is I'hun 
from a mere glance. The address ends at ver 4 ; and then comrnence.s a collotiuy I?et4veen tuo 
angels who appear in the vision, designed to cast farther light on what liail been said. It ivill 
contribute to a right understanding of this chapter to remember that it is a part of the one vi- 
sion or prophecy which was commenced in chapter x., and that the whole three chapters px. xs. 
xii.) should be read together. If chapter xl, therefore, refers to the historical events connected 
with the reign of Antiochus, and the troubles under him, it w’ould seem to he jdaiu that this 
does also, and that the angel meant to designate the time wlien these troubles wxtnld close, and 
the indicaiions by which it might be khowm that thej’' were about to come to an end, 

IT. At the same time that this is true, it must also bo admidcd that the wb.b h is; 

used is such as is applicable to other events, and that it supposed iiiat there was a be'-ief in tini 
doctrines to which that language would be naturally applied. It is no} sm ]i Janc’u;:!;.c c.s wotiM 
have been originaliyemployed todescribe the historiml hr: thv | cr.'-fcut ii.ns 

under Antioclnis, nor unless the doctrines which are obviously eonveyi-u by Dni; lat3„'uairc re 
understood and believed. I refer here to the statements r<v-pj>Vtinc: the u <4 tb.o dcun 

and of the future state. This language is found particularly in vs. ‘i. hi *‘.\5id inan^ 14' iIh'ui 
that sleep in Use dust of the earth shall awake, some to overluslhisr life, mid .Mane to sininn- ?naJ 
everiastiug contorapt. And they that be wise shall shine as the bri'.bine^ « f the f'rns.'Uijt'uj > 
and they tiiat turn many to righteousnesa as the stars fore4< r and i v<‘r.“ 'j bi-^ Jaje. \m :e *i.. /u ' 
|>ropriate to express such doctrine as the following ; p/) that' of the re-urr* ( s }| .j,,. ", „ 
a being raised, up out of the dust of the earth; ( 7 >}t}mr, of retribntif.u tl.e re-urie! Ufu ; 
part being raised to everlasting life, and apart to everlasting shmie*: (A {liar <4' tj;j. pv ", 
future retribution, or the eternity of rewartis and punHimeiits : uwakisor in,r> -'“.ii d 

p evcrlmii?}ff iAiamo; (d) that of the high honours and revi ard.s t f tie -e u ij, u « (dd 1 •' ^ j* ]i ./■ i 
in doing good, or of that portion of nninkind who would U* in-tnanentul in : m nj)' ' t\ e fi, \ , 4 
from jlK! pjdii.s of siu : ‘ they that turn many to riglttcousne.'.s. as the .-i;:}-: b rw, r ;u>d V\er * 
It M impossible to conceive that this language would liave Ih'c.u uswl unlc,-*^ tie .-e d-rt'din , nere 
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fenown and believed, and unless it be supposed that they were so familiar that it would be readily 
understood. Whaterer may have been the particular thing to which it was applied by the 
angel, it is such language as could have been intelligible only where there was a belief of these 
doctrines, and it may, therefore, be set down as an indication of a prevalent belief in the time 
of Daniel on these subjects. Such would be understood now if the same language wore used by us. 
to whatever we might apply it, for it would not: be employed unless there was a belief of the 
tntth of the doctrines which it is naturally adapted to convey. 

111. if the angel intended, therefore, primarily to refer to events that would occur in the time 
of Antioclius — to the arousing of many to defend their country, as if called from the dust of the 
earth, or to their being summoned by Judas Maccabeus from caves and fastnesses, and to the 
honour to which many of them might be raised, and the shame and contempt which would 
await others, it seems difficult to doubt that the mind of the speaker, at the same time, glanced 
onward to higher doetoines, and that it was the intention of the angel to bring into view far 
distant events, of which these occurrences might be regarded as an emblem, and that he meant 
to advert to what would literally occur in the time of the Maccabees as a beautiful and striking 
illustration of more momentous and glorious scenes when the earth should give up its dead, 
and wluiu the final judgment should occur. On these scenes, perhaps, the mind of the angel 
ul f ini a tely rested, and a prominent part of the design of the entire vision may have been, to 
bring them into view, and to direct the thoughts of the pious onward far beyond the troubles and 
tlu; iriumplis iu the days of the Maccabees, to the time, when the dead should arise, and when 
tiuM'etributions of eternity should occur. It was no uncommon thing among the prophets to 
allow the eye to glance from one object to another lying in the same range of vision, or having 
such points of rosemblanco that the one worild suggest the other; and it often happened that a 
dcscriptirm which eonnnenced with some natural event terminated in some more important 
spiritual truth to wiiich that event had a resemblance, and which it was adapted to suggest. 
C'omp. Intro, to Isaiah, ^7, III. (o) (4) (5). Throe things occur often in such a case: (i)lan.- 
guage is cmpluved iu spo^aking of what is to take place, which is derived from the secondary and 
remote event, and which naturally suggests that; (2) ideas are intermingled in the description 
which are appropriate to the secondary event only, and which should be understood as appli- 
cable to that: and (3) the description which was commenceclyfith refei'cnee to one event or class 
of evmits, often pa.'^ses over entirely and hrminate^ on the secondary and ultimate events. This 
point will be more particularly examined in the Notes on the chapter. 

IV. The contents of the chapter are M follows: 

(1) The concluding statement of what w’ould occur at the time referred to in the previous 
chapter, vs. J—o. This statcmeiii embraces many particulars : that Michael, the guardian an- 
gel, wuubi stand up in behalf of the people; that there would be great trouble, such as there 
had not been since the time wh<>n the nation began to exist; that there would be deliverance 
fur nil wiutsc names were recorded in the book; that there would be an awakening of those who 
slept in the dust — some coming to life and honour, and some to shame and dishonour, and that 
distinguished glory would await those who turned many to righteousness. 

(*2) At this stage of the matter, all having been disclosed that the angel purposed to reveal, 
Daniel is commanded to shut and seal the book; yet with the encouragement held out that 
mure would yet be kuown on the subject, ver. 3. The matter ivas evidently involved still in 
mystery, and' there wore many points on which it could not but be desired that there should be 
fuller informntkin — points relating to the time ■when these things would happen, and a more 
particular account of the full meaning of what had been predicted, Ae, On these points it is 
clear that many questions might be adeed, and it is probable that the mind of Daniel would be 
left still in perplexity in regard to them. To meet this state of mind, the angel says to Daniel 
that ‘ many would run to ami fro, and that knowledge would be increased that is, that by in- 
tercom'.-=e ivith one another in future times; by spreading abroad the knowledge already ob- 
tained ; by dufn.'ing information, and by careful inquiry, those of coming ages ivould obtain 
much clcju’cr \iew,s"uu these poinis: or, in other words, that time, and the intercourse of indi- 
vidual and n;dions, would clear up the otecurities of prophecy. 

(d! In this state of perplexity. Daniel looked and saw' two other personages standing on the 
two sides vf the river, and Ixjtwcen them and the angel who had conversed with Daniel, a col- 
Inqiiv or c'nnversation <‘nsues, respecting the time nwessary to accomplish these things, vs, 
a-~7‘ d’hev are introdiuni as interested in the inquiry as to the *‘?ne of the continuance of 
tie'se rhinis— that is, ht >w long it would be to the end of these wonders ? These were evidently 
uDo. and thev are represented (a) as ignorant of the future— a circumstance which wo 
Inu'-f '^uppe-e to exist among the angels; and (i) as feeling a deep intore.st in the transactions 


Mul-i l*e ;u enmjdi-hed when he to whom reference was made had finished his purpose of scat- 

Tv* Dani-d'* p-'^l and overw’hdmed with these strange predictions, hearing what was said 
Use time. }*ui not umici'Standmg it asks with intense interest W'hcu the end of these 
sa.niild be. v.-^, S— Id. Jle had hcartl the reply of the angel, but it conveyed no idea to his 
mhid' ’ lie wa.'i dceplv >oHcitou« to Irsok into the future, and to ascertain these events 
ashi ciid. and icAa? would be tludr termumlioa. The answer to his anxious, earnest inquiry, 
K cu*nt iuu>d in vs. h — 13. and embraces several points— giving some further information, but 
foiiU evidently dcfaignud' to leave the matter obscure iu many respects: (u)The matter was 
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sealed iip, and Ids question could nofc 1)6 definitely ausirered, Ter* 0. When the time of llie end 
should' come, it is implied the matter would be clearer, and might be understood, but that all 
had been commnnicated substantially that csould be. (6) A statement is made (ver. 10) of tiie 
general re.«ult of the trials on two classes of persons : the things that would occur •would tend 
to make the righteous more holy, but the wicked would continue to do wickt^ily, notwithstand- 
ing all these heavy j'ddgmenta. The latter too would, when these events took place, fail to un- 
derstand their design; but the forraor "would obtain a just view of them, and would bo maUo 
wiser by them. Time, to the one class, would disclose the meaning of the divine dealings, and 
they would comprehend them; to the other they would still be dark and unintelligible, (c) A 
statement is, however, made as to the time when these things would be accomplished, but still so 
obscure as to induce the angel himself to say to Daniel that he must go his way till the end 
should be, vs. 11—13. Two periods of time are mentioned, both different from the one in ver. 
10. In one of thorn (ver, 11), it is said that from the time when the daily sacrifice sliould be 
taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate should be set up, would be a thou.'>;and 
two hiuidred and ninety days. In the other (ver. ISi), it is said that he w'ould be Ides.-^ed or 
happy ivho should reach a certain period mentioned — a ihous,'uid three hundred and thirty-live 
days, 'What these diflerent periods of time refers to, will ofcoiir.ee be the subject of inquiry in 
the Notes on the chapter, (d) The -wdiole closes, therefore (ver. 13), with a <Urcetion to Daniel, 
that, for the present, he should go his way. Nothing additional -would he disclosed. Time 
would reveal more; time would explain all. Meantime ther'e is an as.surance given that, as ibr 
himself, he would have ‘ rest,’ and would ^ stand in his lot at the end of the days.’ This sc(‘su.s 
to he a gracious aasuraneo to him that he bad nothing to fear from thc.se troubles per.«onall.v, 
and that whatever should come, he would have peace, and would occupy the position in fu- 
ture times which was due to him. Ills lot would he happy and peaceful ; his name would bo 
honoured; his salvation would be secured. It seems to bo implied that, with this plwlgc, he 
ought to allow his mind to he calm, and not suffer himself to be distressed bccau.se he could 
not penetrate the future, and foresee all that was to occur ; and the truth, therefore, -with which 
the book closes is, that, having security about our own personal salvation— or haring no ground 
of solicitude respecting that — or having that matter made safe— -wo should calmly commit all 
events to God, with the firm conviction that in his own time bis purposes will l)e accomplished, 
and that, being then understood, he will be seen to be worthy of confidence iind pr.use. 


1 And at that time shall Michael 
a stand u^, the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy peo- 
ac.lO. 13,21; Judo 9. 

1. at that time. At the period re- 
ferred to in this preceding chapter. The 
fair construction of the passage demands 
this interpretation, and if that refers to 
Antioehus Epiphanes, then what is bore 


pie: band there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since 
there \\'as a nation even to that same 
b Matt. 24. 21. 


would be supernatural or angelic aid ren- 
dered to the people of Ood. Ko man can 
prove that this w’ould not be so, nor is 
there any inherent improbability in' the 
supposition that good angels may be em- 
said must also ; and we are to look for the ! ployed to render assistance in the time 
direct and immediate fulfilment of this 'of trouble. Comp. Kotes on eh. s. 13. 
prediction in something that oc‘curredj The yreat^ prince which standeth fa?' the 
under him, however it may be sup- \ children of ihp jwop/e. See ^I'utus as 
posed to have an ultimate reference | above on eh, x 13. The meaniiig is, that 
to other and more remote events. The! he had the afiairs of the Hebrew ju^ople, 
phrase •'at that time,^ however, does; or the people of God, especially usiilcr his 
not limit what is here said to any one | protection, or he was appoinKMl to watch 
part of his life, or to bis death, but to the! over them. This doctrine is in aeiiord^ 
general period referred to in the time of 1 ance with the notions that prevailed at 
his reign. That reign was but eleven ' that time ,* and no one can demon.-trate 
years, and the fulfilment must be found, that it is not true. There is no aiuhurdy 
somewhere during that period. *|[ this to Uu‘ Mes.-^iah, a.s 

J/ichacl. On the meaning of this word, i have done, for the term Michmi ifi 
and the being here referred to, see Holes elsewhere given to him, amt all tlmi the 
on eh. X. 13. <| Hhmri np. That is, be ' language fairly convey.-,- is nivt hy the 

shall interpose; ho shall come forth to ' other supposition, I’hli .'•Implc uK**arihi-<* 
render aid. This does not mean noces-,is, that he who wa.-f the gaanlian ang^d 
sariiy that he would visihlp appear, but ; of that nation, or who was :ippoink‘d*^to 
that be ivouki {n fact iutetpose. In the I watch over its imure.-t.-i wouhi at tluu 

time of great distress and Uwblc, there j time of great trouble interpose and reader 
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time : and at tliat time a thy people 
shall be delivered, every one that 
a Je. 30. 7 ; Ro. 11. 26. 

aid. ^ jIhcZ ther'e shall he a time of trouble. 
Under Antiocl'nis Epiphanes. See Notes 
on ell. xi, 21—45. Comp, the Books of 
the Msiccabees, ptissiMi, '^[ iSiic/i cts never 
was since there was a nation even to that 
eame time^ This might be construed with 
reference to the tfewish nation, as mean- 1 
ing that the trouble would be greater 
than any that had occurred during its 
history. But it may also he taken, as 
our translators understand it, in a more 
general sense, as referring to any or all 
nations. In either sense it can hardly he 
considered as the language of hyperbole. 
The troubles that came upon the land 
under the persecutions of Antiochus, pro- 
bably surpassed any that the Hebrew na- 


shall be found written ^ in the book. 
2 And many of them that sleep in 
^Re. 13.8. 


with sufficient clearness the thought that 
there was a divine purpose in regard to 
them, and that there was a definite num- 
ber whom God designed to keep alive, 
and that these would be delivered from 
those troubles while many others would 
be cut off. Comp. Notes on eh. x. 21. 

2. And many of them* The natural and 
obvious meaning of the word many here — 
— is that a large portion of the per- 
sons referred to would thus awake, hut 
not all. So we should understand it if 
applied to other things, as in such ex- 
pressions as these — ‘ many of the people/ 
‘ many of the houses in a city,^ ‘ many of 
the trees in a forest,' ‘ many of the rivers 
, T , , iiiJ. a country/ &c. In the Scriptures, 

tiou evcT experienced, nor could it bc i tiQ^ey^j.^ it is undeniable that the word 


shown that, fur the same period of time, 
they were surpassed among any other 
people. The Saviour has employed this 
language as adapted to express the inten- 
sity of the trials which would be brought 
upon the Jews by the Romans (Matt, 
sxiv. 21), but he does not say that as 
used in l>aniel it bad reference originally 
to that event. It was language appro- 
priate to express the thought which he 
wished to convey, and he, therefore, so 
employed it. ^ And at that time. When 
these troubles are at their height f Thy 
people shall he delivered. To wit, by the 
valour and virtues of the Maccabees. See 
the accounts in the Books of the Macca- 
bees. Comp. Prideaiix, Con. III. 251, 
seq. % Srery one that shall be found writ-- 
ten in the hook. Whose names are en- 
rolled j that is, enrolled as among the 
living. The idea is, that a register was 
made of the names of those who were to 
be spared, to wit, by God, or by the an- 
gel, and that all whoso names were so re- 
corded would bo preserved. Those not 
HO enrolled would be cut off under the 
persecutions of Antiochus. The language 
hero does not refer to the book of eternal 
life or salvation, nor is it implied that 
they who would thus bo preserved would 
necessarily be saved, hut to their preser- 
vation from death and persecution, as if 
their names were recorded in a book, or 
were enrolled. Wc frequently meet with 
similar ideas in the Scriptures. The idea 
is, of course, poetical, but it expresses 


is sometimes used to denote the wholo 
considered «« constituted of many, as in 
Rom. v. 15, 16, 19. In these passages no 
one can well doubt that the word many is 
used to denote allt considered as com- 
posed of the ‘ many’ that make up the hu- 
man race, or the * many’ offences that man 
has committed. So if it were to be used 
respecting those who were to come forth 
from the eaves and fastnesses where they 
had been driven by persecution, or those 
who sleep in their graves, and who come 
forth in a general resurrection, it might be 
used of them considered as the many, and 
it might be said ‘the many' or ‘the mul- 
titude' comes forth. Not a few interpre- 
ters, therefore, have understood this in 
the sense of allf considered as referring to 
a multitude, or as suggesting the idea of 
a multitude, or keeping up the idea that 
there ivould be great numbers. If this is 
the proper interpretation, the word ‘many' 
was used instead of the word ‘ all/ to sug- 
gest to the mind the idea that there would 
he a multitude^ or that there would he a 
great number. Some, as Lengerke, apply 
it to all the Israelites who ‘were not writ- 
ten in the hook' (ver. 1), that is, to a res- 
urrection of all the Israelites who had 
died; some, as Porphyry, a coming forth 
of the multitudes out of the eaves and 
fastnesses who had been driven there by 
persecution; and some, as Rosenmuller 
and Haverniek, understand it as mean- 
ing allf as in Rom. v. 15, 17. The sum 
of all that can be said in regard to the 
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the dust of the earth shall awake,! to ’-shame ard everlasting eon- 
some to everlasting -life, and some! tempt. 


aMoff 9<v Afi. G6. 24. 



meaning of the word, it seems to me, is, ! lethargy and inaction, but its most ohvi- 
that it is so far ambiguous that it might ous, and its full meaning, would be to 
be applied (a) to hnany,* considered as a apply it to the resurrection of the dead, 
large portion of a number of persons or considered as an awaking to life of those 
things; or (&) in an absolute sense, to the who were slumbering in their graves, 
whole of any number of persons or things ^ ^Shwie. One portion of them. The re- 
considered as a multitude or great num- lative number is not designated, but it is 
ber. As used here in the visions of the implied that there would be two classes, 
future, it would seem to denote that the They would not all rise to the same des- 
eye of the angel was fixed on a great mul- , tiny, or the same lot. To^ {:vcrlaHU}uj 
titude rising from the dust of the earth, Ufc* So that they would live^ iorever. 
without any particular or distinct refer- : This stands in contrast with their ‘^sleop- 
ence to the question whether all arose. ' ing in the dust of the earth/ or their be- 
Th ere would be a vast or general resur- ing dead, and it implies that that state 
rection from the dust; so much so that would not occur in regard to them again, 
the mind would be interested mainly in Once they slept in the dust of the cartli ; 
the contemplation of the great hoets who now they would live forever, or ivould die 
would thus come forth. Thus understood, no more. ^ Whether in this world or in 
the language might, of itself, apply cither , another is not here said, and there is 
to a general arousing of the Hebrew peo- nothing in the passage wdiich w'ould ena- 
ple in the time of the Maccabees, or to a , ble one to determine this. The single 
general resurrection of the dead in the last idea is that of living forever, or never dy- 
day. That sleep. This expression is ing again. This is language wdiieli 
one that denotes either natural sleep, or - have been derived from the doctrine oi 
any thing that resembles sleep. In the i the resurrection of the dead, and of the 
latter sense it is often used to denote future state, and which must imply the 
death, and especially the death of the pi- i belief of that doctrine in whatever .sense 
ous — who calmly slumber in their graves j it may be used hero. It is such as in 
in the hope of awaking in the morning of j subsequent times was employed by the 
the resurrection. See Notes on 1 Thess. j sacred writers to denote the future state, 
iv. 14. It cannot he denied that it and the rewai'ds of the righteous. The 
might he applied to those who, for any ; most common term employed in the New 
cause, were inactive, or whose energies ■ Testament, perhap.s, to describe true re- 
were not aroused — as we often employ the : ligion, is and the usual phra.se to de- 
word sleep or slumber — and that it might note the condition of the righteous afier 
be thus used of those who seemed to slum- i the resurrection, is eternal or en-rhuttuig 
her in the midst of the persecutions which ; Comp. Matt. xxv. 40. This Ian- 
raged, and the wrongs that were commit- 'guage, then, would most naturally he re- 
ted by Antioehms; but it would be most ! ferred to that shite, and eover.s all the 
natural to understand it of those wdio i subsequent revelations respecting the t-on- 
were deuef, and this idea would be par- 1 dition of the blessed. jiad to 

ticukrly suggested in the connection 'm .shme. Another portion in such a wny 
wdiieh it stands here, f J/i the <•/! that they shall have only shame or dis- 
the earth. Heb., 4In the ground, orearth j honour. The Hebrew word means rr- 
of dust* — The language de- eantumely and it maybe 
notes the ground" or earth considered as the reproach which <^ne_csLsns 

composed of dust, and would natiiralh’' . another, Job xvi. 1th P.s. x\xlx, P, 
refer to those who are dead and buried— ' re|iroaeh wliieh rec-ts 

considered as sleeping there with the hope 

of awaking hi the resurrection. ^ means the reproneh or tlishuii" 

awake. This is language appropriate to ^ for their 
tkise who arc asleep, and to the dead con- ' silts? their misconduct, ihcir evil dmi.'i. 
sidered ns being asleep. It might, indeed, ■ The word itself would a|'*plv to anv per- 
he iqipoed to an arousing from a state of { sons who were .Mibjtuqed di^grala? for 
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3 And they that he a wise shall 

a- or, Uachers, b Mat. 13. 43. 

their former misconduct. If it he under- 
stood here as having a reference to those 
who would be aroused from their apathy, 
and summoned from their retreats in the 
times of the Maccabees, the meaning is,” 
that they would be called forth to public 
shame on account of their apostacy, and 
their conformity to heathen customs,* if 
it be interpreted as applying to the resur- 
rection of the dead, it means that the 
wicked W'ould rise to reproach and shame 
before the universe for their folly and 
vileness. As a matter of fact, one of the 
bitterest ingredients in the doom of the 
wicked will be the shame and confusion 
with which they w’ill be overwhelmed in 
the great day on account of the sins and 
follies of their course in this world. — 
a^eirlaatinff eontmipt. The word 
* everlasting^ in this place is the same 
which in the former part of the verse is 
applied to the other portion that would 
awake, and like that properly denotes 
eternal ; as in Matt. xxv. 4G, the word 
translated U^verlasting’ [punishment] is 
the same which is rendered ‘eternal’ 
[life], and means that which is to endure 
forever. So tho (Treek here, where the 
same word occairs, as in Matt. xxv. 46 — 
‘some to everlasiing life ’ — sis dtaivtop, 
‘and some to everlasting contempt’ — 
CIS alixxvvm is one which would 

denote a strict and proper eternity. The 
w(>rd ‘contempt’ — pxn"? — means, pro- 
j>erly, a repuhe ; and then aversion^ ah~ 
Iu}rrc}icc, The meaning here is aversion 
or abiiorreneo ; — the feeling with which 
we turn away from that which is loath- 
some, disgusting or hateful. Then it de- 
notes the state of mind with which we 
cotitemidate tho vile and the abandoned j 
and in this respect expresses the emotion 
with which the wicked will bo viewed on 
titc final trial. The W’ord everlaating com- 
plete* tho image, meaning that this feel- 
ing of loathing and abhorrence would 
coutirme forever. In a subordinate sense 
tills language mujht be used to denote the 
feelings with which cowards, ingrates, 
and apostates are regarded on earth j but 
it canuot be doubted that it will receive 
its most perfect fulfilment in the future 
world—in that aversion with which the 
lost will be viewed by all holy beings in 
the fuliire world. 


b shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament j and they that turn many 

S. And they that he wise. This is lan- 
guage which, in the Scriptures is em- 
ployed to denote tho pious, or those who 
serve God and keep his commandments. 
See the Book of Proverbs, pamim. True 
religion is wisdom, and sin is folly, and 
they who live for God and for heaven are 
the truly wise. Tho meaning is that they 
have chosen the path which true wisdom 
suggests as that in which man should 
walk, while all the ways of sin arc ways 
of folly. The language here used is ex- 
pressive of a general truth, applicable in 
itself to all the righteous at all times, and 
nothing can be inferred from the term 
employed as to what was designed by 
the angel. *'|[ Bhall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament. As the sky above 
us. The imago is that of the sky at 
night, thick set with bright and beautiful 
stars. No comparison could be more 
striking. The meaning would seem to 
be, that each one of the righteous will be 
like a bright and beautiful star, and that 
in their numbers, and order, and har- 
mony, they would resemble the heavenly 
constellatious at night. Nothing can be 
more sublime than to look on the heavens 
in a clear night, and to think of the num- 
ber and the order of the stars above us as 
an emblem of the righteous in the heav- 
enly world. Tho word rendered firma- 
7ne7it, means properly expanse^ or that 
which is spread out, and it is applied to 
the sky as it appears to be spread out 
above us, ^ And they that turn many to 
righteousness, lleferring to those who 
; would be instrumental in converting men 
to the worship of the true God, and to the 
ways of religion. This is very general 
language, and might be applied to any 
persons who have been the means of bring- 
ing sinners to the knowledge of tbe truth. 
It would apply in an eminent degree to 
ministers of the Gospel who were suc- 
cessful in their work, and to missionaries 
among the heathen. Prom tho^ mere 
language, however, nothing certain can 
-be argued as to tho original reference as 
used by tho angel, and it seems to have 
been, his intention to employ language so 
general that it might ho applied to all, 
of all ages and countries, who would 
be instrumental in turning men to God. 
f As the stars. As the stars that are 
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to rigb,teousiiess as tho stars a for- 
ever and ever, , , , » 

4 But thou, 0 Daniel, shut ^ up 

a 1 Co. 15. 41, 42. b Be. 10. 4. 


the words, and seal the hooh, cv^ti to 
the time of the end: many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall he 
increased. 


distinguished hy their size and lustre in 
the firmament. In the former part of 
the verse, when speaking of those who 
were 'wise/ the design seems to he to 


tion ; to call the attention of men to groat 

and important matters, langumje. 

applicable to any methods of imparting 
important knowledge, and it refers to n, 
time when this would he the charaeter- 


wyro tiinA when iniS womu uo tuv 

compare them to the sky as it ^ There is nothing else to 

set over with innumerahle s^^-rs, and m so well applied as to the 

their numbers and groupings constituti^^^ lahoursof Christian missionaries*, and nun- 
great beauty ; m this member ot the sen- Oospei, and others who m 

tence the design seems to I tbo cause of Christian truth go about to 

those who are eminent m converting attention of men to the groat 

to the particular beautiful and hnght of religion ; and the luilural apph- 

stars that strike us m we on ■ .P language is to refer it to the 

heavens— those more distinguished in size - o gosp\d would he preached 

and splendour, and that seem to lead on fe. «[ And hwMr. 

the others. is, that 

the hosts of the saved they will be con- ; ^ ^ g^enis to mean that 

spieuous, or they will be ^onouxed m.methoa.x^^^ 

proportion to their toils, their sacrifices, , subjects of religion, 

and their success. % Forever t/i Und nartrcularly on the points to which 

To all eternity. This refers to those who > P‘ referred. This would be one of 
Bhall turn many to rigbteousneBB ; and , ho^ ,„„1 

tbe meaning is, that they shall conto^ 


tae meaning la, umu ----- 

thus to be distinguished and honoured to 
all eternity. 

4. But thou, 0 Darnel, sTiut up the 
words. To wit, hy sealing them up, or , 

•• -"I ...I 4.v.« Urt/vlr nrva Xtrri f.lTJ Or nn more I 


me - - / 

this would be the means by which it 
would bo accomplished. Our own age 
has furnished a good iUu&f ration of the 
meaning of this language, and it will be 


words. To wit, by sealing them up, or strikingly illustniti^d 

by closing the book, and writing no more , approaches when the know- 

it. The meaning is, that all has been , 

mmunicated ^mh it was i»ten£e^d to ^ jg^^.jyj,,thus gone through with an es|:H>- 

' sition oAhesc, the tdosing words of the 


in'.*v..: , - 

communicated *» ^ 

commnnicate. The angel had no more to 
say, and the volume might be sealed up. 
% And seal the book. This would seem to 
have been not an unusual custom in 
closing a prophecy, either by affixing a 
seal to it that should be designed to con- 
firm it as the prophet's work— as we seal 
a deed, a will, or a contract ,* or to secure 
the volume, as wo seal a letter. Comp. 
JSTotes on eh. viii. 26 ,* Isa. viii. 16. f Even 
to the time of the end. That is, the period 
" when all these things shall be accom- 
plished. Then («) one truth of the pre- 
diction now carefully sealed up will be 
seen and acknowledged; (6) and then, 
also, it may be expected that there "will 
be clearer knowledge on all these subjects, 
for the facts will throw increased light on 
the meaning and the bearing of the pre- 
dictions. ^ Matf^ shall run to and fro. 
Shall pass up and down in the world, or 
shall go from place to place. The refer* 


Siuuu V..V. -e, 

vision (vs. 1—4), it seems proper thut wo 
should endeavour to ascerlain the mean- 
ing of the angel in what is here said, ami 
the bearing of this more particularly on 
what he had said before. With this 
view, therefore, several remarks may be 
made here. (1) It ^eems clear that theiv 
was in some respects, and for sunu> pur- 
pose, a priwari/ reference to Antiocims, 
and to the fiiet that in his times tlure 
would be a groat rousing up of the frieiuljs 
of C-od and of religion, «w if from their 
graves, (n) The eonneefion demands it. 
If the close of the last eliaprer rc!er-’<^ to 
Antiochus, then it eoiild m>l be draied 
that this does also, for it k iiitrutlHced in 
immediiite cemneetion with ibaf, and sia 
' referring to that time: ‘And at that 
time.*’ (h) The facts rcferriol to w'oisid 
require the same iiiterpivtuilsm, Tluw 


snail go irom place to place., -Aue reier-i 

ence is, clearly to, those who should, thus > it iS said ihat it would Ij*. a tn ic J 
go to, impart knowledge; to give iaforma-j hie, such as there had never licea smee 
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tlie nation existed— a state of things mon article of belief. Comp. Hotes on 
which clearly refers to the calamities Isa. xxti. 19. This language is not found 
which would be brought upon them by in the Greek and Ijatin classic writers* 
the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. nor in heathen writings in modern times • 
(c)This interpretation seenis to be in ac- nor is it found in the earlier Hebrew 
cordance with the purpose of the angel to Scriptures j nor is it used by infidels even 
give the assurance that these troubles for illustration ; and the x>ro of, therefore, 
W’ouid come to an end, and that in the is clear that as employed in the time of 
tisne of the greatest calamity, when every- Daniel the doctrine of the resurrection of 
thing seemed tending to ruin, God would the dead was known *and believed. If so^, 
interpose, and would secure the people, it marks an important fact in the pro- 
aiul -would cause his own worship to be gress of theological opinion and know- 
restored. Porphyry, then, it appears to ledge in his times. How it came to be 
me, was so far right as to api)!}’- this to known, is not intimated here, nor ex- 
the times of Antiochus, and to the events plained elsewhere, but of the foct no one 


that occurred under the Maccabees. ! 

^ Then/ says he, ‘those who, as it -were, ! 
sleep in the dust of the earth, and are 
pressed down with the v.'oight of evils, 
and as it were, liul in sepulchres of mis- 
ery, shall rise from the dust of the earth 
to miexpeeted victory, and shall raise 
their heads from the ground, the ob- 
servers fjf the law rising to everlasting 
life, and the violators of it to eternal 
shame.’ Ho also roiers to the history, in 
which ir is said that, in the times of the 
perseeiillons, many of the .lews lied to the 
desert, and liid themselves in eaves and 
caverns, and that after the victories of tho 
Maccaiu‘e< they ciiiiie forth, and that this 
was mefaphurleally — ncra.hofjiK-'o ; — called 
a resurreeUtm of the dead. Jerome, in 
ftjc. According to this interpretaiiun, the 
meaning would be, that tliere would be a 
general uprising of tlw X'leople; a general , 
arousing of them from their lethargy, t»r; 
summoning them from their retreats and 
hiding places^ if the dead, good and. 
ban, should virise from chclr dust. ■ 

( 2 ) This however, Is dcTived 

from the doeirine of the literal resurrec- 
tiuii ui the dead. It Implies the belief of 
tliui tb.n?triue. It Is such langnuge as 
would be used only where that doctrine 
WHS known ami liellevtoL It would 
convey «o pioipcr idt-a mibm it were 
kiiow!i und beru v’ed. The luis.mgc, then, 
way be adduced us fuil prnof of the 
doariiic of die resurreetiou of ihe dead, 
both of ?he and the unjaH. w'us u«- 
dershMid iiiui iedleved in the lil«e of HaU- 
irl. .No ouc can r«m,oinably doui*t lids. 

LjligU.tge is imf Urtcd in CoUiUl'it'S 

where lijo d MUriue ofiho reuirreciKm of 
the ue;td is i<> deved, amhviierc us<oh 
m it ij; m lands, i.-* full proof, 

eveii wlii-ii emidoyed Ibtf lUusIratieu, tinii 
the doctrine ol ihc reaurreciiuii H a cam-, 


can have any reasonable doubt. Even 
HOW, so clear and accurate is the lan- 
guage, if we wish to express the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead, that we 
cannot do it better than to employ the lan- 
guage of the angel in addressing Daniel. 

, (3) The jh/'il meaning of the language is 

1 not met by the events that occurred in the 
j times of the Maccabees. As figurative, 
for, as Dorphyry says, metaphorical, it 
I might be used to describe those events. 

; Bu t wdiat then occurred, would not come up 
to the proper and comidete meaning of the 
prediction. That is, if nothing more was 
intended, wo should feci that the event 
fell far short of tho full import of tho 
language j of the ideas which it was fitted 
to conveys ; and of the hoj^es wdiich it was 
adapted to inspire. If that was all, then 
this lofty language would not have been 
used. There was nothing in the facts that 
adequately corresponded with it. In tho 
obvious and literal sense, there was no- 
thing wiiioh could bo called a resurrection 
to ^everlasting life;’ nothing that could 
be called an awaking to ‘ everlasting 
shame and contempt.’ There was no- 
thing which -would justify literally the 
language * they shall shine as the bright-: 
tWBB or the firmament, and as the stars 
farerer and erer,^ The language natur- 
ally has a higher slgtiifierition than this, 
and even when employed for illustration, 
that higher .'iigniriealum should be reeog- 
nhedj and would be suggested to the 
^ mmth 

f'li The passage looks oirward to a 
higher and morv important event than 
any that occurred In the titnen of the 
Muccabecs— to th*‘ g^urera! resurrection 
the dead, uf the jUst utid tlie unjust, 
and tii the fisuil glory of the righteous. 
The order of thought in the mind of the' 
.angel would seem to have been this: 
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5 fThon I Daniel looted, and,! river, and the other on that side of 
•behold, there stood other two, the j the bank of the river, 
one on this side of the "bank of thO| 


lie (lesigned primarily to furnisli to Daniel 
an a^h'u ranee iluit deliverance would come , 
in the Uiuo of the ssevere troubles which ! 
were to overwhelm the nation, and that 
the nation would ultimately be safe. In • 
doing this, his mind almost unconsciously j 
glanced forward to a final deliverance 
from death and the grave, and he ex- 1 
pressed the thought which be designed | 
to convey in the well known and familiar 
languiige used to describe the resurrec- 
tion. Commencing the description in 
this manner, by the laws of prophetic 
suggestion (comp. Intro, to Isaiah, § ’I, 
III.), the mind finally rested on the 
ultimate event, and that w’hich began 
with the deliverance in the times of the 
Maccabees, ended in the full contempla- 
tion of the resurrection of the dead, 
and the scenes beyond the last judg- 
ment. 

(d) If it be asked what would be the 
pertineneg or the 2^^'opnefg of this lan- 
guage, if this be the correct interpreta- 
tion, or what would be its bearing on the 
design of the angel, it may be replied : 

(а) that tfio assurance was in this way 
conveyed that t^iese troubles under An- 
tiochus would cease — an assurance as 
definite and distinct as though all that 
was said had been confined to that; 

(б) that a much more important, and 
more cheering general truth w'as thus 
brought to view, that ultimately the peo- 
ple of God would emerge from all trou- 
ble, and would stand before God in glory 
—a truth of great value then, and at all 
times ; (e) that this truth was of so uni- 
versal a nature that it might he applied 
in all times of trouble — that when the 
church W'as assailed; when the people 
of God wore persecuted; when they were 
driven away from their temples of w’or- 
ship, and wiien the rites of religion were 
suspoiidocl ; ivhen the zeal of many should 
grow cold, and the pious should bo dis- 
heartened, they might look on to brighter 
times. There was to be an end of all 
tJiese troubles. There was to be a wind- 
ing up of these afiairs. All the deadj 
were to be raised from their graves, the , 
good and the bad, and thus the righteous i 
would triumph, and would shine like the i 
brightness of the firmament, and the ‘ 


wicked w'ould bo overwhelmed with shame 
and contempt. 

(6) From all this it follows that this 
passage may be used to prove the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, and 
the doctrine of eternal retribution, .IS'ot, 
indeed, the primary thing in the use of 
! the language as applied by the angel ; it 
' is, nevertheless, bused on the truth and 
! the belief of these doctrines, and tho 
! mind of the angel ultimately rested on 
! these great truths as ada]d.ed to aw'e tho 
I wicked, and to give eonsohitiou to t!ie 
j people of God in times of trouble. Thus 
i Daniel was directed to some of the most 
glorious truths that would be established 
I and inculcated by tho coming of the Mes- 
! siah, and long before he a}.ipeared had a. 
I glimpse of the great doctrine which he 
! came to teach respecting the ultimate 
destiny of man. 

5. Then I Daniel hwImL iMy atten- 
tion was attracted in a new direction. 
Hitherto, it would seem, it hail been llxcd 
on the angel, and on what he tvas saying. 
The angel now’ informed him that lie 
had closed his communication, and Ihinicl 
was now attracted by a new heavenly vi- 
sion. Amf, behold, there atuud vfhtr 
I tiro. Two other angois. The eonnectlon 
I requires us to understand this of angels, 

! though they are not expressly called .so. 

I *[[ The one on thin eide of the hank of the 
river. Marg,, as in Heb., lip. The word 
is used to denote the bank of the river 
from its resemblance to a lip. The river- 
referred to hero is the Hiddekel or Ti- 
gris. Xotes on ch. x. 4. These angtd.s 
; stood on each side of the river, though 
'it does not appear that there was any 
1 special significanej’ in thuf fact, if pt-r- 
j hups eontributed merely to the ntaje.-'Jy 
I and solemnity of the k ision. Tim name.- 
I of these angels are not mentionvdj and 
: their appearing is merely an Imlivaiiou 
I of the interest whirli they take In tlie 
I afiairs of men, and iu thediVine 
; and doings. Tliey come here as I! they 
s' had been deeply iuteresied listeners /n 
wdmt tho angel had been ing, ami Ibr 
the purpose of inakhtg IiHpifry as to ihe 
final result of all tlussc wtmdeHid esenis. 
The angel which had been addressing 
Daniel, stood over the river, vc*r. 6* 
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6 And one said to the man clothed 
in linen, which was a upon the wa- 
ters of the river, How long shall it 
he to the end of these wonders? 

T And I heard the man clothed 
in linen, which was upon the waters 


6, And one said* One of these aftgels. 
It would seem that, thongh before un- 
seen by Baniel, they had been present, 
and had listened with deep interest to 
the communication respecting the futui'e 
which the angel had made to him. 
Peeling a deep concern in the issue of 
these wonderful events — thus evincing 
the interest which wo are taught to be- 
lieve the heavenly beings take in human 
aflairs, (see Notes on 1 Pet. i. 12)— one 
of them now addressed him who had 
been endowed wdth so much ability to 
disclose the future, as to the termination 
of these events. Such an inquiry was 
natural, and accords with what we should 
suppose an angel would make on an oc- 
casion like tbia. f To the man clothed in 
linen. The angel. Notes on ch. x* 5. 

Which was npon the ■maters of the river, 
Marg., from, above. So the Hebrew. 
The meaning is, the man seemed to stand 
over the river. Comp. ch. viii. 16. Lon- 
gerke supposes that by this was intimated 
the fact that the divine control was over 
the waters, as well as over the land — in 
other words, over the whole earth. 5[ 
long shall it be to the end of these won- 
de}l% Nothing had been said on this 
point that could determine it. The an- 
gel had detailed a succession of remark- 
able events which must, from the nature of 
the case, extend far into future years,* he i 
had repeatedly spoken of an end> and 
had declared that that series of events 
w’ould terminate, and had thus given the 
assurance to Baniel that these troubles 
would be succeeded by brighter and hap- 
pier times, hut ho had said nothing by 
which it eoald ho determined when this 
W’^ould be. It wasnatur.al to start this 
inqnirv, and as well for the sake of Baniel 
as him'sclf, the angel here puts the ques- 
lioif wlicn this would be. 

7. .And i heard the tnwif &Q* That is, 
he rcplknl to the question at once, and in-, 
a most solemn manner, as if he were com-, 
munieating a great and momentous truth 
respecting the future, f When he held 
tip his right hand and his left hand unto 


of the river, when he ^held up his 
right hand and his left hand unto 
heaven, and sware by him that livetii 
forever that it shall he for a time, 
times, and ca half; and when he 

^ or, from above, b Ee. 10. 5—7. ^ q, part. 


I heaven. Towards heaven : as if appeal- 
ing to heaven for the sincerity and truth 
of what ho was about to utter. The act 
of swearing or taking an oath was often 
accompanied with the lifting up the hand 
to heaven, usually the right hand (comp. 
Hen. xiv. 22; Ex. vi. 8; Beut. xxxii.40; 
Ezek. XX. 5 ; Bev. x. 5), but here the angel 
stretched both hands towards heaven, as 
: if he were about to make the affirmation 
in the most solemn manner eoriceivable. 
^ And smare hg him that Uveth forever. 
By the eternal Hod. That is, he appealed 
to him ; he made the solemn asseveration 
in bis presence; he called him to witness 
to the truth of what he said. The occa- 
sion j the manner ; the posture of the 
angel; the appeal to the eternal One, 
all give great sublimity to this transac- 
tion, and all imply that the answer was 
to one of great consequence in regard to 
future times. ^ That it shall be for a 
time, times, and a half, Marg,, or, a 
part. The word ('«xn) means properly 
half, the half part, that which is divided 
to divide), s. e. in the middle. The 
word * times* means two times, for it is 
dual in its form, and the expression 
means three times or periods and an half. 
See the meaning of the language fully 
considered and explained in the Notes 
on ch. vii. 24 — 28. ^ when he shall 
have accom 2 >U 8 hed, ’When he shall have 
finished his purpose in the matter;, when 
he shall have done all that he could do. 
<i[ To» scatter the power. All that consti- 
tuted the power — their armies, means of 
defence, &g. The word rendered power — 
-j\ — means properly /fa»<f,but it is some- 
times used to denote « part of a thing — 
as a portion that we take up by the hand 
— a handful; that is, a part of a thing 
taken up at once in dividing. Hesenius, 
It ex. See Jer. vi. 3; 2 Kings xi. 7; 
Hen, xlvii. 24, In accordance witli this, 
Hesonius, Lengerke, and Be Wette sup- 
pose that the reference here is to the 
scattering of a portion or part of the He- 
brew people in other lands, and to the 
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shall have accomplished to scatter 


hope that they would ho restored again 
to their own country 5 and that the mean- 
ing of the angel is, that when these dis- 
persions were ended, all this would have 


[B. c. mi. 

the power of the holy people, all 
these iJdngs shall be iiuished. 


(See Intro, to Isaiah, III.), more 
important events were also referred to, 
and were designed to be connected tvith 
this statement. Those circumstances 


been accomplished. The word has also>re {a) the manner m which the angel 
the sense power, might, strength, (Ges. introduces the siibiect—by a solemn ap- 
LexX the hand being regarded as the , peal, with outsia-etched arms, to iieaveii. 
seat of strength, Isa. xxviii. 2 ; Job xxvii. ; This would look as if he regarded the an- 
il* Ps. Ixxvi. 6 . Thus employed, it; swer as of momontous importance, and as 
may denote whatever eonstituted their; if he were contemplating vast movements 
strength, and then the idea in the pas- jin the future. ( 6 ) The tact that the Ian- 
sage before us is that alUhis would bo ! guage here had a meaning— veier- 

scattered. When that should have been ; ring, as used clsewbere, to future events 
done j when that dispersion should have , deeply affecting the woliaro ot the wairld. 
been ended ; when these scattered forces i The language is so couched, indeed, that 
and people should be again restored, then it would express the feet in regard to the 
all this that was predicted would he ac- j duration of tho troubles under Antioebus, 


complished, and these troubles cease. 
This would be in the period designated 
by the ' time, and times, and a half/ If 
it refers to Antioehus, it moans that the 
scattered forces and people of the He- 
brews would be rallied under the Macca- 
bees, and that on their return victory 
would crown their efforts, and the land 
would be again at peace. If it has a 
higher and an ultimate signification, it 
would seem to imply that when the scat- 
tered Hebrew people should be gathered 
into the Christian church — ^when their 
dispersions and their wanderings should 
come to an end by their returning to the 
Messiah, and, under him, to the true 
God, then the series of predictions will 
have received their complete fulfilment — 
for then religion will triumph in the 
world, and the kingdom of God be set 
up over all the nations, agreeably to 
Rom. xi. 15 — 25. In reference, then, to 
the 7neam7ig of the passage as used by 
the angel here, the following remarks 
may ho made : (1) It had an applica- 
bility to the times of Antioehus, and to 
the duration of the calamities that would 
come upon tho Hebrew people under bis 
reign. If there had been nothing further' 
intended than this, the mere language 
employed would have found a literal ful- 
filment in these events, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that &e primary re- 
ference of the angel was to them. See 
this point fully considered and illustrated 
in the Notes on eh. vii. 24 — 28. Yet 
( 2 ) there are circumstances which lead 
us to suppose that, at the same time, and i 
by the laws of prophetic suggestions, i 


but it was also of such a nature that in Us 
higher signification it would describe the 
duration of more momentous transactions, 
and would designate a period when the 
true religion would begin its universal 
reign,* when the evils of a vast antichris- 
tian power would come to an end, and 
when the kingdom of the saints would be 
set up in the ■world. See the Notes on 
eh. vii. 24 — 28, (4) The full meaning of 
the language would then seem to be, that 
the angel designed to include uU in the 
future to which those words, as intended 
by the Divine Spirit, would be applicable* 
The period designated by the phrase, * a 
time, and times, and a half,’' was most 
momentous. In that time tho troubles 
introduced by Antioehus 'would end, and 
a state of peace and prosperity would suc- 
ceed ; and in that time, also, far greater 
troubles and ■woes — those connected with 
a mQst fearful apostaej from the true re- 
ligion, and tho setting up of a kingdom 
of oppression and lyrong over tlie petjplo 
of God, of which the oppressimis and 
wTongs under Antioclius would be but au 
emblem, ivould also come to an enil, and 
there would be a state of peace— a ndgii 
of righteousness— a prevalence of rrligiou 
— and a far-diffused happiness in ' (lie 
world, of which the joy at the dedieation 
of tho tempk, and the trlmivplis over An- 
tiochus, would be but a symbol. The ul- 
timate reference, therefore, I siippitse, k 
to the downfall of that great aiitichrisiiim 
power, tho papacy, and ^ tho spread and 
triumphs of the true religion subseriucnt 
to that, and consequent on that, in tho 
world. These were events timtjiisti* 
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8 And I heard, but I understood iel: for the words are closed up and 
not: then said I, 0 my Lord, what sealed till the time of the end. 
sMU be the end of these things f 10 Many shall be purified, and 

9 And he said, Go thy way, Ban- made white, and tried; but ^the 

fied the solcDin asseveration of the angel, would confirm its truth hy their exact 
and that made it proper for him in refer- correspondence with it. Yet, though tho 
ring to them to stretch out both his hands revelation was closed, and all that the an- 
in this sublime manner to heaven. gel had designed to say had been said, he 

8. And 1 heard, hut I underntood not, does, in the subsequent verses, throw out 
lie understood not the full significance of some suggestions as to the time, or as to 
the language employed — time, and some important events which were to 
times, and a haU? This would make it mark the termination of the wonders re- 
probablo that there was something more ferred to. They are bare hints, however, 
intended than merely three* years and a tho meaning of which was to bo reserved 
half us tho period of tho continuation of till the time when the predictions would 
these troubles. Daniel saw, ai>parontly be accomplished, and they are not of 
iVom the manner of the angel, as well as such a nature that they can be supposed 
from the terms which lie used, that there to have furnished any additional light to 
was something mystical and unusual in Daniel, or to have done any thing to re- 
thost3 terms, and he says, therefore, that lieve the perplexity of his mind in the case, 
he could not understand their full import. 10. Many shcdl he purified. In future 
% Then said /, 0 my lord. A term of times. That is, as the connection would 
civil address. The language is such as seem to require, there will be a system 
would be useil by an inferior when re- introduced by which many will become 
spootfidly addressing one of superior rank, purified, and made holy. Daniel might 
It is not a term that is peculiarly appro- hope and expect that under the arrango- 
priate to God, or that implies a divine ments which God would make, many of 
nature, but is hero given to the angel as the human race would be cleansed from 
an nppellution of respect, or^as denoting sin. To what Jie would iipply this, we 
one of superior rank. What shall be cannot determine, but it is a great truth 
the end of fhef^G thhv^s? Indicating groat of immense importance in regard to tho 
anxiety to know what was to be the termi- human family, that, before the * end,' or 
nution of these wonders. The ^end’ had the consummation, ^many’ will be made 
been often referred to in tho communica- holy, f And made white. White is the 
tion of tho angel, and now he had used emblem of innocence or purity, and hence 
an enigmatical expression as referring to the term is so often applied to the rlghte- 
it. and Daniel asks, with great emphasis, ous. ‘ They have washed their robes, and 
when the end to be. made them white in the blood of the 

tk And he said, Go thy imy, Dmiiel . — Lamb,' ‘they shall “walk before me in 
That is, make no further inquiries. All lohitef &c. Hence the angels arc repre- 
btis becji disclosed tlmt is to be. At tho seated as appearing in white raiment, 
close of his communication (ver, 4), he Tho meaning here is, that many on the 
had told Daniel to .shut up, and seal tho | earth would be made holy before tho end 
l,K»ok, for his revelations W'cro ended. He | would come. The mind of Daniel was 
here repeats substantiuUy the same thing, ; thus directed onward to one of the most 
and he assures him that no more could | glorious truths pertaining to future times 
he imparted on the subject. % For the \ — that multitudes of the human race 
la'Q uintnd settled till the time ' vtoxil^ be redeemed, and would be pre- 

of the end. He had finished his commu- pared for a holy heaven, f tried. 
iiicjuion, and had directed Daniel to close j Tried as in a furnace ; that is, they will 
up the record -which he made of it, and to be subjected to persecutions, and to va- 
alhx a seal to the volume, ver. 4. He rious other forms of suffering, that will 
reumrded the whole, therefore, as closed test the strength of their faith, and the 
and scahMh until the ‘ end’ should come. - nature of their religion. This language, 
The events themselves would unfold the also, is of a general character^ and would 
meaning of the prediction more fully, and , m itself apply to the times of Antiochus, 
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wicked shall do wickedly : and none 
of the wicked shall understand; but 
the wise shall understand. 


hut it is also fitted to describe what would 
occur in other ages. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is, that it would be a prominent thing 
in the future, in introducing the triumphs 
of religion ; and in preparing the people 
of God for heaven, that they would be 
suhj ected to various forms of trial. There 
have been facts enough of this kind in 
the history of the church to justify this de- 
scription, and to show that it would be a 
marked feature in spreading religion on 
the earth, that its friends would be perse- 
cuted. JSut the wicked shall do wickedly* 
They will continue to do wickedly. Not- 
withstanding all the judgments that will 
come upon men; notwithstanding all that 
will be done to purify the people of God ; 
and, notwithstanding the fact that * many* 
will be of a different character — will be 
. ^purified, and made white, and tried,'' yet 
it will be a truth still, that there will be 
wicked men upon the earth, and that they 
will act out their nature. This remark 
seems to have been thrown in by the an- 
gel to prevent the impression which Dan- 
iel might possibly get from what was 
said, not only that the true religion wmuld 
generally prevail, but that wickedness 
would wholly cease in the earth. Such a 
time, perhaps, we are not authorized to 
look for; but, while we may hope and 
believe that there will bo a period when 
the worship of God will pervade the world, 
and will supercede all other forms of 
worship, yet we have no reason to expect 
that every individual of the human family 
at any one time will he converted, and 
that none of the remains of the apostaey 
will be seen on the earth. There will be 
wicked men still, and they will act out 
their nature, despite all that is done to 
save them, and despite the fact that reli- 
gion will have the ascendency in the 
hearts and lives of the great mass of 
mankind. For an illustration of this see 
Notes on Eev. ix. 20, 21, and xx. 

^ And none of the wicked shall iinderetand* 
This, also, is a general declaration. It 
means, that none of the wicked would un- 
derstand the import of these prophecies, 
or the true nature of religion. Their de- 
pravity of hear! would prevent it; their 
purpose to lead a wicked life would so , 
cloud their understandings, and pervert] 


■p.:e. 634 .' 

11 And from the time that the 
daily saci'ifice shall be taken a'svay, 


their moral judgments, that they vroaUl 
have no correct appreciation of the gov- 
ernment of God, and the nature of the di- 
vine plans and dispensations. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 14. The fact here as- 
serted has been alwa3'S true, and always 
will be, that sin p;*events a clear percep- 
tion of divine truth, and that wicked men 
have no appropriate views of the plans 
and x^urposes of God. To comprehend 
religion aright a man needs a pure heart; 
and no ono“ under the influence of de- 
praved feelings, and corrupt jH'Opensities 
and appetites, can expect to have a just 
appreciation of that which is good. — 
Doubtless it will bo found to be true in 
the days of millenial glory, -when the true 
religion shall spread over the world, and 
when the earth shall be filled with light, 
that there will be wicked men who will 
have no correct understanding of the na- 
ture of religion, and whose minds wdll be 
blind to all the evidences of the truth of 
revelation which shall be diflused around 
them. No man, unless he is eonverted, 
has any proper conception of the beauty 
of religion, f But the wise ehdl under- 
stand. They who serve God and iuve 
him, and who, therefore, come under the 
denomination of the truly wise. Notes on 
ver. o. The meaning is, that religion — 
the love of God and a xmre lieart — will 
qualify them to perceive the imxjort of 
divine truth ; to ax'vxweciate what is re- 
vealed, and to obtain a just view of pass- 
ing events— or to * understand the signs 
of the times/ Humble and sincere piety 
— a heart and mind made pure and clear 
by the influenee of divine truth — is the 
best xireparation for niidersfaruling the 
works and wavs of God. Comp. Notes 
on i Cor. ii. II, 12, i-i, Ih. 

11. fra/n the timr. Tliuugli the 
angel had said (vs. I, Ih) that his eoui- 
munieation was cdosed, and ilun he iia- 
parted all that he was tvmnimiaut d ti) 
communicate to Jlaniel, yet, as it Uuvdtl 
seem, in reply to the eanu-si ret|iiv.^.{ A 
Danitd, he volunteers an addirional state- 
ment, in regard to certain iiiiporhint pe- 
riods that were to occur in ?iic fuiure. 
The language, ht*wc\cr, is ry obscure, 
and it would appear fruiu \tr. lb. theu 
the angel scarcely cspeeicd that Ihmkl 
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and >the abomination that tmaketh' desolate set up, tlm shall he a thou- 

set till the abomination, hov, astoniskdK Scand two hundred and ninety days. 

ivoukl understand it. The statement re- hundred and ten day^TecdmnTng^ ^ 
kites to certain periods that would sue- year at 360 days, and is thirty days more 
eecd the time when the daily sacrifice than the three years and a half’ referred 
would bo taken away. Two such pe- to in ver. 7. Prof. Stuart, who supposes 
riods are mentioned as marking import- that the time is to be taken literally, and 
ant epochs in the future. ^That the that the passage refers exelusiyely to An- 
flaihj sacrifice shall be taken away. This tiochus Epiphanes, explains the applica- 
is the point of reckoning— the a tion of the language in the following 

quo. The ‘ taking aw^ay of the daily manner .'—‘^Antiochus took away the 
sacrifice’ refers, undoubtedly, to some daily sacrifice as is here declared. This 
act or some state of things, by which it was in the, latter part of May, B. C. 168. 
would be made to cease j by which tlie Profane history does not indeed giye us 
daily offerings at Jerusalem would be the day, but it designates the year and 
either temporarily suspended or totally the season. As we have already seen 
abolished. See Notes on ch. viii. 11, ix. [compare the extract copied from Prof. 
27, xi. 31. The hnyuaye here is appUca- Stuart on ch. vii. 24 — 28], about three 
ble to either of two events : — to the act .and a half years elapsed, after the temple 
of Antioehus, causing the daily sacrifice worship was entirely broken up, before 
to cease in Jerusalem (cbs. viii. 11. xi. Judas Maccabeus expurgated the temple 
31), or to the final closing of those sacri- and restored its rites. The term-mas ad 
flees by the death of the Messiah as the cpiemAs not mentioned in the verse now 
great offering to whom they are referred, before us ; hut still it is plainly implied, 
and the destruction of the temple and the The end of the 1290 days must, of course, 
altar by the Eomans, ch. ix. 27. The be marked by some signal event, just as 
view taken in the interpretation of this the commencement of them is so marked, 
passage will depend on the question to And as the sap/jrcssiVrt of the temple-rites 
ndiick of these there is allusion here by constitutes the definite mark of the com- 
thc angel, or whether there is an allusion meucement, so it would seem plain that 
to botk The lanijiiage evidently is appU- the restoration of the same rites must 
cable to both, and might bo employed mark the conclusion of the period which 
with reference to either. And the abom- is designated. The ‘ time of the end/ i. e. 
'iiuitioji that maketk desolate set uj). Sec the period at the close of which the per- 
these words explained in the Notes on ch. secutions of Antiochus would cease, is 
%'ili. 13, ix. 27, xi. 31. The same remark distinctly adverted to in vii. 25, xL 30 — 
may be made here -vvlneh was made re- 35, and xii. 7. The nature of the case, in 
specting the previous expression — that the verse before us, shows that the same 
the language is applicable to two quite period is tacitly referred to in the words 
disliuct events, and events which were of the speaker. No doubt remains, that 
separated by a long interval of time: — to his march [the march of Antiochus] from 
the a(*t of Antioidius in settingup an im- Antioch to Egypt, for hostile purposes, 
age of Jupiter in the temple, and to a was in the spring of the year 168 B. 0. 
similur act on the part of the Romans He was delayed for some time on this 
when the teinplo was finally destroyed, march, by ambassadors from Egyjit, who 
The view which is taken of the time re- met him in Coelesyria. Very naturally, 
IVrred to here will depend on the que.stion therefore, we may conclude, that he ar~ 
which sif ihese is to be regarded as the rived opposite Jerusalem in the latter 
sfiiad-j^uini or the terminm a qiiOt or part of May, and that there and then he 
ivhetlu'r the iangnage is designedly so commissionedApollonius to rifle and pro- 
that aiuinportunt epoch was to occur fiine the temple. The exact time from 
in b'ith case.s iviihin a specified period the period when this was done, down to 
pfter these event.^. On these points there the time of the expurgation, seems to have 
has ircs'U great diversity of opinion, been, and is designated as being 1290 

There shall he « thousand Uco hundred days.” Hints on Prophecy, pp. 94, 95. 
and ninety days. If this is to be taken It is evident, however, that there is 
literally, it would bo three years and two here no clear making out of the exact 
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12 Blessed is lie that "waitetli, and 
cometli to the thousand three hun- 
dred and five and thirty days. 

13 But go thou thy way till the 


end he: ^for thou shalt rest, and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the 
I day. 

<is,Qi\and, 


time hy any historical records, though it is 
in itself not improbable. Still, the great 
difficulty is, that in the supposition that 
the ‘time, and times, and a half^ refers 
to Antiochus, as denoting the period of 
his persecutions, thus limiting it to three 
years and a half — a period which can be 
made out without material didicuUy 
(Comp. Notes on ch. vii. 24 — 28), that 
miQther time or period should be men- 
tioned here of thirty days more, concern- 
ing which there is no corresponding event 
in the historical facts, or at least none 
that can now he demonstrated to have 
occurred. See tbo remarks at the close 
of the next verse. 

12. Messed is Jie that waiteth* This 
indicates a patient expectation of an 
event that was to occur, and the happy 
state of him who would reach it. The 
angel refers to another period different 
from the ‘time, and times, and a haU7 
and different also from the twelve hun- 
dred and ninety days. He speaks of ihis 
as the consummation ; as the desirable 
time, and pronounces him blessed who 
shall be permitted to see it. The idea 
here is that of one looking out for this as 
a happy period, and that he would bo re- 
garded as a happy man who should live 
in that age. cometh to* Literally 

‘touches.’ That is, wdiose life w^ould 
reach to that time ; or who would not be 
cut off before that period, f The thou- 
sand three hundred and Jive and thirty 
days. The article is not used in the ori- 
ginal, and its insertion here seems to 
make the period more distinct and defi- 
nite than it is necessarily in the Hebrew. 
There is much apparent abruptness in all 
these expressions, and what the angel 
says in these closing and additional com- 
munications has much the appearance of 
a. fragmentary character— -of hints, or de- 
tached and unexplained thoughts thrown 
out on -whieh he was not disposed to en- 
large, and which, for some reason, he was 
not inclined to explain. In respect to 
this period of 1S35 days, it seems to 
stand by itself. Notbing is said of the 
time when it would occur,- no intimation 
is given of its commencement, as in the 
former eases — terminus a quo; and 


nothing is said of its characteristics fur- 
ther than that he would be blessed who 
should be permitted to see it — implying 
that it would be, on some accounts, a happy 
period. 

13. But go thy u:ay till the. end be, See 
vs. 4, 9. The meaning is, that nothing 
more would be communicated, and that 
he must wait for the disclosures of future 
times. When that should occur which is 
here called * the end’ ho would understand 
this more fully and perfectly. The lan- 
guage implies, also, that he would be 
present at the development which is here 
called ‘ fZic enrf/ and that then Ac would 
comprehend clearly what was meant by 
these revelations. This is such language 
as would be used on the siippositkm4hat 
the reference was to far distant times, and 
to the scenes of the resurrection and the 
final judgment, when Daniel wmuld be 
present Comp, Notes on vs. 2, 3. % For 
thou sJialt rest. Rest now ; and, perhaps, 
the moaning is, shalt enjoy a long season 
of repose before the consummation shall 
occur. In ver. 2 he had spoken of those 
who * sleep in the dust of the earth,’ and 
the allusion here would seem to bo the 
same as applied to Daniel. The period 
referred to was far distant Important 
events were to intervene. The afiairs of 
the world w-ere to move on for ages before 
the ‘ end’ should come. There w'ould be 
scenes of revolution, commotion, and tu- 
mult — momentous changes before that 
consummation w-ould be reached, Dut 
during that long interval Daniel would 
‘rest’ Ho would quietly and calmly 
^ sleep in the dust of the earth’ — in the 
grave. He would be agitated by none of 
these troubles ; disturbed hy none of tbeso 
changes — for he would }.>eace fully slum- 
ber in the hope of being awaked in the 
rcsm-rection. This also is such language 
as would be employed by one who be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the resunx-etimi, 
and who meant to say that he with whom 
he was conversing w'ould repose in the 
tomb, while the affairs of the worKl would 
move on in the lung perio<l th.ii would 
intervene between ilie lime when he u-as 
■then speaking, and lim -emf or euii-auj- 
mation of all things— the tiiml n.-suntc. 
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tion. I do not see that it is possible to ex- 
piain the hxngnage on any other supposi- 
tion than this. The word rendered ^ shalt 
rest" — D'lJp — would bo well applied to the 
rest in the grave. So it is used in Job iii. 
13 : “ Then had I been rest/* Job iii. 
17 : “ There the weary be at rest” f And 
stand in thy lot. In thy place. The lan- 
guage is derived from the lot or portion 
which falls to one — as when a lot is cast, 
or any thing is. determined by lot. Comp. 
Judges i, 3, Isa. Ivii. 6, Ps. cxxt. 3, 
xvi. 0 . Cesenius {Lex,) renders this, 
and arise to thy lot in the end of days ; 
i. e. in the Messiah’s kingdom. Comp. 
Kev. XX. G.” The meaning is, that he 
need have no apprehension for himself as 
to the future. That was not now, indeed, 
disclosed to him, and the subject was left 
in designed obscurity. He would ‘'rest," 
perhaps a long time, in the grave. But 
in the tar distant future he would occupy 
his appropriate place j he would rise from 
his rest; he would appear again on the 
stage of action; he would have the lot 
and rank which properly belonged to him. 
What idea this would convey to the mind 
of Baniel, it is impossible now to deter- 
mine — for he gives no statement on that 
point ; but it ig clear that it is sueb lan- 
guage as would bo appropriately used by 
one who believed in the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, and who meant 
to direct the mind onward to those for 
distant and glorious scenes when the dead 
would all arise, and when each one of the 
righteous would stand up in his appro- 
priate place, or lot. the end of the 

da?/s. After the close of the periods re- 
ferred to — when the consummation of all ! 
things should take place. It is impossi- 
ble not to regard this as applicable to a res- 
urrection from the dead; and there is 
every reason to suppose that Baniel would 
so understand it, for (a) if it be inter- 
preted as reterring to the close of the per^ 
seditions of Antiochus Bpiphanos, it must 
be so understood. This prophecy was 
uttered about 531 years B. C. The death 
of Antiochus occurred 164 B. C. The t«- 
iervttl between the prophecy and that 
event was, therefore, 370 years. It is 
impossible to believe that it was meant by 
the angel that Daniel would continue to 
live during all that time so that he should j 
then ‘'stand in his lot,’ not having died, | 
or that he did continue to live during all j 
that period, and that at the end of it he i 


‘ stood in his lot/ or occupied the post of 
distinction and honour which is referred 
to in this language. But if this had been 
the meaning, it would have implied that 
he would, at that time, rise from the dead. 
(5) if it bo referred, as Gosenius explains 
it, to the times of the Messiah, the same 
thing would follow — for that time was 
still mbre remote; and, if it be supposed 
that Daniel understood it as relating to 
those times, it must also be admitted that 
he believed that there would be a resur- 
rection, and that he would then appear 
in Ms proper place, (c) There is only 
one other supposition, and that directly 
involves the idea, that the allusion is to 
the general resurrection, as referred to in 
ver. 3, and that Daniel would have part 
in that. This is admitted by Lengerke, 
by Maurer, and even by Bcrtholdt, to 
be the meaning — though he applies it 
to the reign of the Messiah. Ho other 
interpretation, therefore, can be affixed 
to this than that it implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead, and that 
the mind of Daniel was directed onward 
to that. With this great and glorious 
doctrine, the book appropriately closes. 
The hope of such a resurrection was fitted 
to soothe the mind of Daniel in view of 
all the troubles which he then experi- 
enced, and of all the darkness which rested 
on the future — for what we most want in 
the troubles and in the darkness of the 
present life, is the assurance that, after 
having ‘rested’ in the grave — in the calm 
sleep of the righteous — we shall ‘ awake" 
in the morning of the resurrection, and 
shall ‘ stand in our lot’ — or in our appro- 
priate place as the acknowledged children 
of God, ‘ at the end of days’ — when time 
shall be no more, and when the consum- 
mation of all things shall have arrived. 
I In reference to the application of this 
[prophecy, the following general remarks 
I may be made : 

I. One class of interpreters explain it 
literally as applicable to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Of this class is Prof. Stuart, 
who supposes that its reference to Anti- 
ochus can be shown in the following 
manner; “The place which this passage 
occupies, shows that the terminus a quOf 
or period from which the days designated 
arc to be reckoned, is the* same as that to 
which reference is made in the previous 
verse. This, as we have already seen, is 
the period when Antiochus, by his mili- 
tary agent, Apollonius, took possession 
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of Jerusalem, and put a stop to fhe tern- 1 ness in lais l)owels (probably the cholera) 
pie-worship there. The author of the he died at Tabm, in the moiintainous 
first book of Maccabees, who is allowed country, near the confines of Babylonia 
by all to deserve credit as a historian, and Persia. Keport stated, even in an- 
after describing the capture of Jerusalem I cient times, that Antiochus was greatly 
by the agent of Antiochus (in the year j distressed on his death-bed by the sacri- 
145 of the Seleueidm— 168 B. 0.), and logo which he had committed, 
setting before the reader the wide-spread Thus perished the most bitter and 
devastation which ensued, adds, respect- bloody enemy which ever rose up against 
ing the invaders: *They shed innocent the Jewish nation and their worship, 
blood around the sanctuary and defiled ! By following the series of events it is 
the holy place ; and the inhabitants of easy to see, that his death took place 
Jerusalem fled away : the sanctuary sometime in February of the year 164 
thereof was made desolate ; her feasts B. C. Assuming that the comraencement 
were turned into mourning, her sabbaths or terminus a quo of the 1335 days is the 
into reproach, and her honour into dis- same as that of the 1290 days, it is plain 
grace f 1 Mac. i. 37 — 39. To the period that they terminate at the period when 
when this state of things commenced wo the death of Antiochus is said to have 
must look, then, in order to find the date taken place. * It was long before the 
from which the 1355 days are to he reck- commencement of the spring,^ says Froe- 
oned. Supposing now that Apollonius lich, ^ that Antiochus passed the Eu- 
captured Jerusalem in the latter part of phrates, and made his attack on Elymais: 
May, B. C. 168, the 1355 days would ex- so that no more probable time can bo 
pire about the middle of February in the fixed upon for his death than at the ex- 
year B. 0. 164. Bid any event take piration of the 1335 days ,* i. e. some time 
place at this period, which would natur- in February of 164 B. G.' K'o wonder 
ally calFforth the congratulations of the that the angel pronounced those of the 
prophet, as addressed in the text before pious and believing Jews to be hiessed, 
us to the Jewish people? , who lived to see such a day of deliver- 

History enables us to answer this anee,” Hints on Prophecy, pp. 95 — 97. 
question. Late in the year 165 B. C., or There are, however, serious and oh- 
at least very early in the year 164 C., vious difficulties in regard to this view, 

Antiochus Epiphanes, learning that there and to the supposition that this is all that 
were great insurrections and disturbances is intended here — objections and diffieul- 
in Armenia and Persia, hastened thither ties of so much force that most Christian 
with a portion of his armies, while the interpreters have supposed that some- 
other portion was commissioned against thing further was intended. Among 
Palestine. He was victorious for a time ; these difficulties and objections are the 
but being led by cupidity to seek for the following : 

treasures that were laid up in the temple (a) The air of mystery which is thrown 
of the Persian Diana at Elymais, he un- over the whole matter by the angel, as if 
dertook to rifle them. The inhabitants he were reluctant to make the commiini- 
of the place, however, rose en masse and cation j as if something more was meant 
drove him out of the city; after which than the words expressed; a,s if he 
he fled to Ecbatana. There he heard of shrank from disclosing all that he knew, 
the total discomfiture by Judas Maeca- or that might be said. If it referred to 
beus of his troops in Palestine, which Antiochus alone, it is difiicuit to see why 
were led on by Nicanor and Timotheus. so much mystery was made of it, and 
In the rage occasioned by this disappoint- why he was so unwilling to allude fiirtber 
ment, he uttered the most horrid bias- to the subject — -as if it were soinetlimg 
phemies against the God of the Jews, and that did not pertain to the matter in 
tiu’eatened to make Jerusalem the bury- hand. 

ing-phee of the nation. Immediately he (5) The detached and frarfmenfary cha- 
direeted his course toward Judea; and racter of what is here said. It stands 
designing to pass through Babylon^ he aside from the main communienrion. It 
made all possible haKste in his journey, j is uttered after all that the had in- 
In the meantime he had a fall from his! tended to reveal had been said. It is 
chariot which injured him; and soon brought out at the earnest request of 
after, being seized with a mortal sick- j Daniel, and then only in MiitSi and in 
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eBigmatlcal language, and in such a man- 
ner that it wouid convey no distinct con- 
ception to his mind. This would se^m 
to imply that it referred to something 
else than the main point that had been 
under consideration. 

(c) The difference of time specified 
now by the angel. This relates to two! 
points : 

1. To what would occur after the; 
^closing of the daily saorifi.ce, and the 
setting up of the abomination of desola- 
tion.^ The angel now says that what he 
here refers to would extend to a period 
of twelve hundred and ninety days. But 
in the accounts before given, the time 
specified had uniformly been < a time, 
and times, and half a time that is, three 
years and a half, or twelve hundred and 
sixty days — differing from this by thirty 
days. Why should this thirty days have 
been added' hero if it referred to the time 
when the sanctuary would bo cleansed, 
and the temple-worship restored? Prof. 
jStuart (Hints on Prophecy, pp, 03, 94), 
supposes that it was in order that the 
exact period might be mentioned. But 
this is liable to objections. Por(«)the 
period of three and a half years was suf- 
ficiently exact; (6) there was no danger 
of mistake on the subject, and no such 
error had been made as to require cor- 
rection ; (c)this was not of sufficient 
importance to justify the manifest anx- 
iety of the angel in the case, or to fur- 
nish any answer to the inquiries of 
Daniel, since so small an item of infor- 
mation would not relieve the mind of 
Daniel. The allusion, then, would seem 
to be something else than what had been 
referred to by the ^ three and a half 
years.’ 

2. But thei*e is a greater difficulty in 
regard to the other period — the 1335 
days, Por (a) that stands wholly de- 
tached from what had been said, (b) The 
hegliinintj of that period — the terminus a 
quo — is not specified. It is true that 
Prof. Stuart (Hints on Prophecy, p. 95,) 
supposes that this must be the same as 
that mentioned in the previous verse, but 
this is not apparent in the communica- 
tion. It is an isolated statement, and 
would seem to refer to some momentous 
and important period in the future which 
would be characterized as a glorious or 
^ blessed’ period in the world’s history, 
or of such a nature that he ought to re- 
gard himself as peculiarly happy who 


should bo permitted to live then. ISTow 
it is true that with much probability this 
may be shown, as Prof. Stuart has done 
in the passage quoted above, to accord 
well with the time when Antiochus died, 
'and that that was an important event, 
and would be so regarded by those pious 
dews who would be permitted to live to 
that time ; but it is true also that the 
main thing for rejoicing was the conquest 
of Judas Maccabeus and the cleansing 
of the sanctuary, and that the death of 
Antiochus does not seem to meet the 
fullness of what is said here. If that 
were . all, it is not easily conceivable 
why the angel should have made so 
much a mystery of it, or why he should 
have been so reluctant to impart what 
he knew. The whole matter, therefore, 
appears to have a higher importance 
than the mere death of Antiochus and 
the delivery of the Jews from his perse- 
cutions. 

II. Another class, and it may be said 
that Christian interpreters generally, have 
supposed that there was here a reference 
to s«>me higher and more important events 
in the far distant future. But it is 
scarcely needful to say, that the opinions 
entertained have been almost as numer- 
ous as the writers on the prophecies, and 
that the judgment of the world has not 
settled down on any one particular 
method of the application. It would not 
be profitable to state the opinions which 
have been advanced ; still less to attempt 
to refute them — most of them being fan- 
ciful conjectures. These may be seen de- 
tailed in great variety in Poole’s Synop- 
sis. It is not commonly pretended, that 
these opinions are based on any exact in- 
terpretation of the words, or on any cer- 
tain mode of determining their correct- 
ness, and those who hold them admit that 
it must be reserved to future years — to 
their fulfillment — to understand the exact 
meaning of the prophecy. Thus Pri- 
deaux, who supposes that this passage 
refers to Antiochus, frankly says : ^iMany 
things may be said for the probable solv- 
ing of this clifiiculty [the fact that the 
angel here refers to an additional thirty 
days above the three years and an half, 
which he says can neither be applied to 
Antiochus nor to Antichrist], but I shall 
offer none of them. Those that shall 
live to see the extirpation of Antiochus, 
which will be at the end of those years, 
will best be able to unfold these matters. 
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it being of tbe nature of these Xkr<?|^edes ] 
not thoroughly to be understood tlV they - 
are thoroughly fulfilled.” Vol. ii|i 283^1 
284 So Bp. Newton, who suj^oses that ^ 
the setting up of the abomination ^ des- 1 
elation hero refers to the Mohammedans | 
invading and devastating Christendom, | 
and that the religion of Mohammed will | 
prevail in the east for the space of 1260 ' 
years, and then a great revolution — 
perhaps the restoration of tho Jews, 
perhaps the destruction of Antichrist” — 
indicated by the 1290 years will occur j 
and that this will be succeeded by an- 
other still more glorious event — perhaps 
the conversion of the Centiles, and the 
beginning of the milleniam, or reign of 
the saints on the earth” — indicated by 
the 1335 years — says, notwithstanding, 
AVbat is the precise time of their begin- 
ning, and consequently of their ending, 
as well a.s what are the great and signal 
events which wiR, take place at the end 
of each period, wo can only conjecture ; 
time alone can with certainty discover.” 
Prophecies, p. 321. These expressions 
indicate the com7mn feeling of thoaeVho 
understand these statements as referring 
to future events; and the reasonings of 
those who have attempted to make a more 
specific application, have been such as to 
demonstrate the wisdom of this modesty, 
and to make us wish that it had been im- 
itated by all. At all events, such specu- 
lations on this subject have been so wild 
and unfounded ; so at variance with all 
just rules of interpretation, so much the 
fruit of mere fancy, and so incapable of 
solid support by reasoning, as to admon- 
ish us that no more conjectures should be 
added, to the number. 

in. The sum of all that it seems to me 
can be said on the matter is this : — 

(1) That it is probable, for the reasons 
above stated, that the angel referred to 
othe)' events than the persecutions and 
the death of Antioehus, for if that was all, 
the additional information which he gave 
by the specification of the period of l260 
days, and 3290 days, and 1335 days, was 
quite too meagre to be worthy of a formal 
and solemn revelation from Ood. In 
other words, if this was all, there was no ■ 
eorrespondenee between the importance ! 
of the events, and the solemn manner in 
which the terms of the communication 
were made. There was no such inq^ort- 
anee in these three periods as to make 
these separate disclosures necessary. If ; 


this were all, the statements were such 
indeed as might be made by a weak man 
attaching importance to trifles, but not 
such aSsWOhild be made by an imjpu'cd 
angel professing to communicate great 
and momentous truths. 

(2) Either by design, or because the 
language which he would employ to de- 
sfignate higher events happened to be such 
as would note those periods also, the an- 
gel employed terms which, in the main, 
would be applleablo to what would occur 
under the persecutions of Antioehus, while 
at the same time, his eye was on more 
important and momentous events in the 
far distant future. Thus tho throe, years 
and a half, would apply with suffi- 
cient accuracy to the time bet>veen the 
taking away the daily sacrifice, and tho 
destruction of the temple by Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and then, also, it so happens 
that the thuteen Jmndred and iMrty-Jlve 
days would designate with sufficient ac- 
curacy the death of Antioehus, but there 
is nothing in the history to which the pe- 
riod of ticelve hundred and ninety days 
could w'ith particular^ propriety he ap- 
plied, and there is no reason in the his- 
tory why reference should have been 
made to that, 

(3) The angel had his eye on three 
great and important epochs 'lying appa- 
rently far in the future, and constituting 
important periods in the histoiy of the 
church and the world. These were, 
respectively, composed of 1260, 1290, 
and 1335 prophetic days, that is years, 
Whether they had the same beginning or 
point of reckoning — termini u quo — and 
whether they would, as far as they w’oiikl 
respectively extend, 'cover the samespaice 
of time, he does not intimate with any 
certainty, and, of course, if this is the 
correct view it would be impossible now 
to determine, and the development is to 
, bo left to the times specified. One of 
I them, the 1260 years, or the three years 
and an half, we can fix, we think, by ap- 
plying it to the Papacy. See Notes on 
eh. vii, 24 — 2S. But in doterminingeven 
this, it wuis necessary to wait until the 
time aiid course of events should disclose 
its meaning; and in relercnce to the other 
two periods, doubtless still future, it may 
be necessary now to wait until events still 
to occur, shall disclose what was intended 
by the angel. The first has been made 
clear by history; there cun he nu flouht 
that- the others in the same manner will 
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he ma-de equally clear. That this is tho 
true interprotatiou, and that this is the 
view which the angel desired to convey 
to the mind of Daniel, seems to be clear 
from such expressions as these occurring 
in tho prophecy : — Seal the hook, to the 
time of the endf vcr. 4; many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge ahull be w- 
creased/^ ver. 4,* “the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the endf* 
vcr. 0: “many shall be made wiaef ver, 
10 ; “ tho wise shall underataiulf ver. 10 j 
“go thou thy way till the end hef ver. 13, 
This language seems to imply that these 
things could not then be understood, but 
that when the events to wdiich they refer 
should take place they would be plain to 
all. 

(4) Two of those events or periods — 
the 1390 days, and the 1335 days — seem 
to lie still in the futore, and the full un- 
derstanding of the prediction is to be re- 
served for developments yet to be made 
in the history of the world. Whether it 
be by the convei'sion of the Jews and the 
Gentiles, respectively, as Bp, Kewton sup- 
poses, it would be vain to conjecture, and 
time must determine. That suchjp^noc?8 
—marked and important periods — are to 
occur in the future, or in some era now 
commenced but not yet completed, lam 
constrained to believe; and that it will 
be possible, in time to come, to determine 
what they are, seems to me to bo da un- 
doubted. But where there is nothing cer- 
tain to " be the basis of calculation, it is 
idle to add other conjectures to those al- 
ready made, and it is wiser to leave the 
matter, as much of the predictions respect- 
ing the future must of necessity be left 
to time and to events to make them clear. 

Let me add, in the conclusion of tho 
exposition of this remarkable book/? 

(«) That the mind of Daniel is’’%ft at 
the close of all the divine communica- 
tions to him, looking into the far-distant 
future, ver. i3. His attention is directed 
on'ward. Fragments of great truths had 
been thrown out, with little apparent con- 
nection, by tho angel ; hints of momen- 
tous import had been suggested respecting 
great doctrines to be made clearer in fu- 
ture ages. A time was to occur, perhaps 
in the far-distant futaire, when the dead 
were to be raised ; when all that slept in 
the dust of the earth should awako ; when 
the righteous should shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament ; and when he him- 
self should ^ stand in his lot" — sharing 
42 


the joys of the blessed, and occupying the 
position which would be appropriate to 
him. . With this cheering prospect the 
communications of the angel to him kv& 
closed, Hothing could be better fitted to 
comfort his heart in a land of exile; 
nothing better fitted to elevate bis 
thoughts. 

(b) In the same manner it is pjroper 
that we should look on ware?. All the rev- 
elations of God terminate in this manner; 
all are designed and adapted to direct the 
mind to far distant and most glorious 
scenes in the future. We have all that 
Daniel had; and we have what Daniel 
had not — the clear revelation of the Gos- 
pel. In that Gospel are stated in a still 
more clear manner, those glorious truths 
respecting the future which are fitted to 
cheer us in time of trouble, to elevate our 
minds amidst the low scenes of earth, 
and to comfort and sustain us on the bed 
of death. With much more distinctness 
than Daniel saw them, we are permitted 
to contemplate tho truths respecting the 
resurrection of the dead, the scenes of 
the final judgment, and the future hap- 
piness of the righteous. We have now 
knowledge of the resurrection of the Ee- 
deemer, and, through him, the assurance 
that all his people will be raised up to 
honour and glory — and though, in refer- 
ence to the resurrection of the dead, and 
tho future glory of the righteous, there 
is much that is still obscure, yet there is 
all that is necessary to inspire us with 
hope, and to stimulate us to endeavour to 
obtain the crown of life. 

(c) It is not improper, therefore, to close 
the exposition of this book with the expres- 
sion of a wish that what was promised' to 
Daniel may occur to us who read hia 
words — that 'we may stand in our lot at 
the end of days •/ that when all the scenes 
of earth shall have passed away in regard 
to us, and the end of tho world itself shall 
have come, it may be our happy portion 
to occupy a place among the redeemed, 
and to stand accepted before God. To 
ourselves, if we are truly righteous 
through our Eedeemer, we may apply the 
promise made to Daniel; and for his 
readers an author can express no higher 
wish than that this lot may be theirs. If 
the exposition of this hook shall be so 
blessed as to confirm any in the belief of 
the great truths of revelation, and lead 
their minds to a more confirmed hope in 
regard to these future glorious scenes ; if 
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by dwelling on the firm p^ty, the con- 
summate wisdom, and the steady confi- 
dence in God evinced by this remarkable 
man,^their souls shall be more established 
in the pursuit of the same piety, wisdom, 
and confidence in Godj and if it shall 
lead the minds of any to contemplate 
with a more steady and enlightened faith 
the scenes which are yet to occur on our 
earth, when the saints shall reign, or in 
heaven, when all the children of God shall 
be gathered there from all lands, the 
great object of these studies will have 
been accomplished, and the labour which 
has been bestowed upon it will not have 
been in vain. To these high and holy 
purposes I now consecrate these reflec- 
tions on the Book of Daniel, with an ear- 
nest prayer that Ho from whom all bless- 
ings come may be pleased so to accept 


this exposition of one of theportionsof his 
revealed truth, as to make it the means of 
promoting the interests of truth and piety 
in the world j-'' with a grateful sense of his 
goodness in allowing me to complete it, 
and with thankfulness that I have been 
permitted for so many hours, in the pre- 
paration of this work, to contemplate the 
lofty integrity, the profound wisdom, 
the stern and unyielding virtue, and the 
humble piety of this distinguished saint 
and eminent statesman of ancient times. 
He is under a good influence, and he is 
likely to have Ms own piety cpiiekened, 
and his own purposes of unflinching in- 
tegrity and faithfulness, and of humble 
devotion to God stren^hened, who stu- 
dies the writings and the character of the 
prophet Daniel. 


•sum END. 



